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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 

FEDKKAI.  \V()1<KS  ACENCY 
WORK   PKO.IKCTS   ADMINISTRATION 

Washington,  I).  C,  Dkckmbek   15,  1939 

My  Dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  lioiuir  to  trjinsinil  lincw  itli  tlu-  Hi /Kni  mi  I'/oi/zihk  af  the 
WFA  Priiijniiti  for  tlir  vi'.'ir  ciuliim  .liiiic  :^().  19o9.  Tlir  iTpoi't  supplies 
detailed  infonnaticin  on  I  he  pidjcct  acconiplislimeiits  resultiufi  from 
Wi''A  work,  the  kinds  oi  piojecls  upeialed,  the  enijiloynieiit  pi'ovided 
by  the  WPA,  and  the  funds  expended. 

In  eoverintr  the  year  endiiii;'  June  80,  1939,  the  rejjort  deals  with  a 
period  during:  whieh  WPA  oper.-itioiis  were  conducted  on  an  e\|)aiided 
scale  as  a  result  of  the  se\ crely  limited  o|)poi'tunil  ies  of  the  uni'm- 
ployed  to  find  woi'k  in  the  lields  of  ])i'ivale  enterprise. 

Kespectfully. 

F.    C    IPVRRINGTON, 

(  'iinimiKniiiiii  I  of  \\'(i/!:  I'ni/icff! 
The  President 
The  ]\'liitt  House 


PREFACE 

Renamed  the  Work  Projects  Adiiiiiiistration  and  made  a  jiart  of 
the  Federal  Woi'ks  Ao^ency  as  of  .Tuly  1,  1939,  throiii;:li  l{eoryaniza- 
tion  Plan  No.  1,  the  WPA  has  eoiilinued  to  provide  i)rojeet  \voi-k  for 
lartje  numhers  of  the  eountry's  uni'iiiploved.  In  eovertn'j  the  |)eriod 
prior  to  the  reorganization,  this  re|_)ort  deals  with  the  activities  of 
the  Works  Progi-ess  Administration,  as  such,  giving  particular  em- 
phasis to  the  year  ending  on  .hme  30,  1939.  As  numy  as  3,3ti(),0(l() 
])ersons  were  working  at  the  peak  of  the  year's  activities  on  projects 
ojjerated  with  WPA  funds  and  at  the  end  of  June  1939  a  total  of 
2,550,000  persons  were  so  employetl. 

This  report  reviews  the  activities  of  the  WPA  in  tlie  liglit  of  its 
primary  responsibility — that  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed 
on  useful  public  projects.  It  summarizes  the  project  accomplish- 
ments and  operations  of  the  WPA,  the  project  em])lovment  pro- 
vided, and  the  e.xpt'iiditui-es  that  have  been  made.  The  provisions 
for  continuing  the  WPA  program  during  the  cui'i'ent  fiscal  year  are 
(lutliiii'd  in  the  second  chapter.  The  fourth  and  fifth  chapters  are 
ineludeil  as  illustrations  of  WPA  project  activities  in  particular 
instances.  One  reviews  the  emergency  and  rehabilitation  wi>il<  that 
was  done  in  New  P^ngland  following  the  Se])tember  193.S  hurricane. 
The  other  describes  in  some  detail  the  normal  operations  of  the 
WPA  as  carried  on  in  four  selected  areas,  indicating  the  nature  of  the 
accomplishments  realized  through  the  prose<'ution  of  WPA  ])rojects 
and  the  adajjtation  of  WPA  activities  to  local  conditions  and  lo<-al 
needs.  The  fiiud  chapter  discusses  the  several  programs  pioxiding 
employment  on  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  an<l  pubhc 
relief;  the  WPA  program  is  oriented  in  this  setting. 

Essential  to  the  preparation  of  this  report  has  been  I  lie  willing 
cooperation  provided  by  the  several  administrative  divisions  of  the 
WPA  central  office  and  by  various  of  the  regional  and  state  and  dis- 
trict offices  of  the  WPA.     The  report  has  been  prepared  undei-  the 
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VI  PREFACE 

(lii't^'tioii  of  I*]m('rs()ii  lioss,  Dircrlor  of  tfic  Division  of  Statistics;  its 
(fov('l<)|iiiu'nt  lias  hcon  an  innnediati'  responsibility  of  Dwii^ht  B. 
Yntoina  assisted  principally  by  Alice  M.  Atwood,  EK'anor  Neill,  and 
Wilfi'cd  P.  Campbell.  Amonp;  the  contribiitoi-s  to  the  repoi't  |)articii- 
lar  mention  mnst  be  made  of  the  followini;'  ])ersons  in  tlie  Division 
of  Statistics:  Malcolm  B.  Catlin  and  nuMubers  of  his  Operatini;'  Statis- 
tics Section,  who  siipplicil  much  of  the  statistical  iid'oi'mation  nsed 
in  the  re])ort  and  who  also  assisted  in  the  development  of  the  rela(e(l 
text.  incln<hn<i'  B.  Ahlen  Lillywhite  who  carried  out  the  ])ieliminai'y 
work  leadini;  to  the  Escambia  and  Portsmouth  sections  of  the  fifth 
chapter  (i)a<j;es  57  to  75);  Howard  C  Grieves  who  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  first  chapter  (])at!;es  1-7) ;  antl  Theodore  E.  \Vhitinii'  and 
mciidx'rs  of  his  Relief  Statistics  Section  who  su]i]jlied  data  for,  and 
collaborated  in  the  writing  of,  the  tenth  chajiter  (pages  129-152). 
Edward  A.  Williams  of  the  Division  of  Research  prepared  a  large 
share  of  the  second  chaptei-  (pages  S  14).  Data  on  the  stat-ns  and 
expenditure  of  Fedeial  fmids  haxc  been  fallen  largely  fi'om  reports 
pre|)ared  by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of  the  C'oniniis- 
sioncr  (d'  Accoimis  and   Deposits. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


MORE  than  7,nnn,OnO  difTcrent  persons  were 
eniployetl  on  WI^A  projects  at  some  time 
between  the  initiation  of  the  program  in  the 
summer  of  1935  and  the  end  of  June  1939.  The 
number  of  jobs  piovick^d  by  the  WPA  has  varied 
considerably  (hiring  each  of  the  four  years  in 
which  the  program  has  operated,  generally 
paralleling  the  course  of  unemployment  over 
the  period.  Employment  on  the  program  has 
been  expanded  during  ])eriods  when  private 
employment  has  (hndined  and  has  been  con- 
tracted when  the  number  of  persons  in  need  of 
WPA  employment  has  fallen  off  as  a  result  of 
increased  em])loyment  in  private  iiuUistry. 
During  the  year  enchng  -lune  30.  1939,  an  aver- 
age of  approximately  2,900,000  persons  were 
at  work  on  WPA  projects;  this  is  exclusive  of 
ap])roximately  100,000  jjersons  who  were  em- 
ployed on  the  jirojects  of  other  Federal  agencies 
that  were  tiiuinced  by  traiisferretl  WPA  funds. 
As  many  as  3,360,000  persons  had  work  on 
WPA-financed  jirojects  in  November  1938  and 
as  few  as  2,550,000  at  the  end  of  June  1939. 

The  average  number  of  WPA  jobs  provided 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  was  higher 
than  during  each  of  the  three  preceding  years 
of  the  program's  operations.  In  the  12  months 
ending  June  30,  193s.  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 1,900,000  persons  were  employed,  and 
in  the  preceding  year  employment  averaged 
2,200,000  persons.  The  program  was  put  into 
oijeration  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1935,  and 
in  the  first  half  of  1936  an  average  of  2,700,000 
persons  were  at  work  on  WPA  projects. 

Federal  exjjenditures  for  the  operation  of  the 
WPA    program    amounted    to    $2,155,000,000 


during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939.  Most 
of  these  expentliturcs  (95.9  percent)  were  made 
in  the  operation  of  woik  jirojects;  they  include 
the  wages  paid  to  jiroject  workers  and  the  costs 
of  the  materials,  sujJiilies,  and  equipment  re- 
cjuired  for  project  o])erations.  The  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  ])i-ogram  amounted  to  3.4  per- 
cent of  the  total  and  ex])en(litures  for  mis- 
cellaneous pur])<>ses  authorized  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1938  (the  purchase  of  surplus  clothing 
and  extension  of  aid  to  self-help  cooperatives) 
accounted  for  the  remaining  0.7  percent.  In 
atldition  to  the  fimds  used  for  the  WPA  pro- 
gram about  $73,500,000  of  WPA  funds  was 
expended  from  transfers  to  other  Federal 
agencies;  these  funds  were  used  by  them  for 
the  operation  of  jirojects  similar  to  those 
conducted  by  the  WPA. 

Smce  the  amoiuit  of  funds  expended  by  the 
W'PA  is  detei'niined  by  the  nund)er  of  joi)s  pro- 
vided on  woi'k  pidjccts,  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  exceeded 
the  expenditures  of  each  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  WPA  expenditures  amomited  to 
$1,400,000,000  dui'ing  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1938;  $1,800, 000, 000  in  the  preceding  year; 
and  $1,300,000,000  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1936,  (hn-ing  the  early  months  of  which  the 
program  was  being  put  into  operation. 

Sponsors  of  WPA  projects  provided  $493,- 
000,000  toward  the  cost  of  WPA  project  optu-a- 
tions  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 
This  represented  19.3  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  WPA  work  projects  during  the  year.  The 
amounts  ex])ended  by  s])onsors  for  WPA  proj- 
ects   have   increasetl    duruig  each  of    the   fom' 
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years  the  prosrrain  has  been  in  operation,  didVi- 
ing  in  this  respect  from  the  trend  of  Fodenil 
expenditures  which  were  lower  in  tiie  year 
ending  June  30,  1938,  than  in  the  preceding 
12-nu)nth  period.  From  the  t)eginning  of  the 
program  through  J\uie  1939,  sponsors'  expendi- 
tin-es  averaged  17.0  percent  of  the  total  cost  of 
project  operations  as  compared  witli  19.3  per- 
cent (lining  the  hist  of  the  fom-  years. 

Federal  Work  Programs  and 
Public  Assistance 

The  depression  beginning  in  1929  brought 
about  an  intensification  of  ett'orts  at  all  levels 
of  government — Federal,  state,  and  local — to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  economic  inseciuity. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  origins  of 
many  of  the  problems  of  insecurity  lay  outside 
the  local  communities  where  the  needs  for 
assistance  arose  and  that  their  extent  was  such 
they  could  not  be  met  through  use  of  local 
resources  alone.  As  a  result,  state  agencies  and , 
later,  Federal  agencies  were  organized  to  miti- 
gate the  eft'ects  of  unemployment  and  poverty 
and  to  promote  economic  recovery.  In  1935  a 
Federal  Works  Program  was  launclied,  the 
Social  Security  Act  passed,  and  Federal  grants 
to  states  for  general  relief  were  discontinuetl. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  all  of  the  major  pro- 
grams that  are  currently  in  operation  had  been 
either  established  or  scheduletl  for  future 
operation. 

The  extent  and  scope  of  governmental  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  ])roblems  of  insecurity  are 
evidenced  V)y  the  various  programs  in  operation 
m  June  1939.  Over  6,800,000  different  house- 
holds were  benefiting  at  that  time  from  employ- 
ment on  Federal  work  and  construction  pro- 
grams or  were  I'eceiving  pid)lic  assistance. 
These  households  included  a])i)roxiniately 
19,500,000  persons. 

Other  secui'ity  jii-ograms  have  been  developed 
in  addition  to  those  providing  em])loyment  on 
Fedei-al  work  and  consti-uction  |)rojects  and 
public  assistance.  Unemi^loyment  compensa- 
tion programs,  developed  under  the  .Social 
Secui'ity  Act  and  covering  most  of  the  employed 
population  except  for  agricidtui-al,  domestic, 
and  government  employees,  were  in  oiJcration 


in  all  exce])t  two  states  in  June  1939.  Pay- 
ments were  initiated  in  the  two  remaining 
states  in  July.  During  the  middle  week  of 
June  1939,  over  800,000  persons  received  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments.  The  Social 
Security  Act  likewise  pro\idcd  for  a  progi'am 
of  old-age  insurance.  Amendments  to  this 
act  have  made  it  possible  to  initiate  these 
insurance  payments  in  January  1940  and  have 
extended  the  system  to  mclude  survivors' 
benefits  as  well. 

Federal  Work  and  Construction  Programs 

The  work  and  construction  jn-ograms  financed 
in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Federal  Government 
provide  jobs  and  income  for  unemployed 
workers.  These  programs  include  the  project 
work  of  the  ^VPA.  NYA.  CCC,  and  P^YA,  and 
the  project  activities  of  numerous  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  that  are  financed  by  both  regular 
and  emergence'  appropriations. 

An  average  of  more  than  3,800,000  persons 
were  employed  on  all  Federal  work  and  construc- 
tion programs  in  June  1939,  including  2,600,000 
persons  working  on  projects  financed  with 
WPA  funds.  The  student  aid  and  work  project 
programs  of  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  program 
accounted  for  490,000  and  270,000  employees, 
respectively.  Practically  all  of  these  were 
young  persons,  24  years  of  age  or  younger. 
PWA  projects  provided  jobs  for  nearly  240,000 
workers  of  whom  more  than  four-fifths  were 
em])loyed  on  non-F\Hleral  projects  involving 
public  construction  in  the  financing  of  which 
state  and  local  govennnents  were  assisted 
through  PWA  loans  and  grants.  Federal 
projects  conducted  directly  by  Federal  agencies 
with  PWA  funds  accounted  for  the  remaining 
employment  under  the  PWA  program.  The 
regular  construction  activities  of  the  Federal 
GoverinncTit  provided  jobs  for  an  additional 
240,000  workers  in  June  1939. 

More  than  half  of  all  the  (Mni)loyment  on 
Federal  work  and  constiniction  ])rograms  has 
been  provided  through  the  WPA  since  the  end 
of  1935  when  the  program  I'cached  full  develop- 
ment. In  June  1939,  the  2,6()(),000  persons 
working  on  projects  financed  with  WPA  funds 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  total  of  3.800,- 
000  |)ersons  then  employed  on  all  Federal  work 
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and  coiistniction  programs.  The  proportion 
icprt'senttMl  by  WPA  workers  lias  been  largest 
(hiring  periotls  of  relatively  high  levels  of  un- 
eni|)loynient  and  smallost  when  iinein])loyment 
has  declinetl.  Jn  the  siinuiier  of  1938,  for 
example,  WPA  employment  accounted  for  a 
nuixinium  of  almost  SO  percent  of  the  total 
niHiiber  ('m])l()yed  on  all  Federal  work  and  con- 
struction programs,  whereas  in  the  fall  of  1937, 
wlicii  uncni|)loyment  was  at  a  relatively  low 
l('\('l,  tlic  WPA  accounted  foi-  somewhat  less 
than  (id  pei'ceiit  of  all  the  Fcdcial  project 
einployiiiciil   pro\'i(lcd. 

Public  Assistance  Programs 

I'liblic  assistance  programs  for  tlie  care  of  th(> 
needy  aged,  depemlent  children,  and  the  blind 
are  carried  on  by  state  and  local  governments 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  Federal  (Jov- 
ernmcnt.  For  these  programs  Fedcial  funds 
arc  made  available  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  states  having  a|)])ro\('(l  |)lans.  Federal 
particijiation  in  ])rovi(liiig  jjublic  assistance  also 
takes  the  form  of  subsistence  grants  to  needy 
larin  fiimilies.  Public  assistance  in  the  form  of 
gciicnd  relief  for  destitute  persons  not  providetl 


for  under  other  ])rogranis,  however,  lias  in  recent 
years  been  a  responsibility  of  state  and  local 
governments;  Federal  funds  have  not  been  made 
available  for  this  type  of  aid  since  the  discon- 
tinuance of  FEKA  grants  in  1935. 

The  special  categories  of  public  assistance  in 
whicli  the  Federal  Government  particijjates 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  included,  in 
June  1939,  l,S4o,()(in  r('ci|)ients  of  old-age  assist- 
ance, 311,000  families  rccci\ing  aid  for  (^lepeml- 
ent  children,  and  (iS.OdO  i('ci|)ients  of  aid  to  the 
blind.  State  and  local  agencies  in  that  month 
provided  general  I'clief  for  a  total  of  1  ,r)(),S,()()() 
families  and  single  persons.  These  agencies  also 
ilistributed  surplus  agricultiual  commodities 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities (\)r]i(U'ation  ami  clothing  and  other 
articles  jiroduced  in  WPA  sewing  rooms.  Sub- 
sistence grants  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  needy  farm  families  numbered 
(19. (Hid  diu-ing  -lune   1939. 

The  WPA  Program 

The  WPA  o])ciatcs  the  piinci]>al  program  of 
pi-oject  work  designed  and  administered  for  the 
em[)loyment  of  unem])loyed  workers.     As  such, 
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its  primary  objective  is  one  of  supplying:  jobs  on 
useful  public  projects  to  uneniployecl  persons 
until  private  industry  is  able  to  reemploy  tliem. 
In  keeping  with  this  purpose,  the  pi'Ogram  is 
oi-ganized  to  provide,  with  the  funds  available, 
the  maximum  number  of  jobs  consistent  with 
the  skills  of  the  unemployed,  to  operate  projects 
yielding  substantial  benefits  in  the  form  of  pub- 
lic improvements  and  services,  and  to  integrate 
its  operations  as  closely  as  possible  with  the 
labor  market. 

Cost  of  Employment  Provided 

To  provide  the  maximum  number  of  jobs 
with  the  funds  appr(_)priated,  the  WPA  has 
used  most  of  its  funds  in  making  wage  pay- 
ments to  project  employees.  WPA  workers  are 
paid  in  accordance  with  an  established  schetlule 
of  earnings  which  determines  the  amount  each 
worker  receives  during  a  month.  Scheduled 
earnings  vary  according  to  the  geographical 
area  and  the  concentration  of  population  in 
each  county  where  the  work  is  done  and  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  required  for  the  assigned  work. 
The  actual  earnings  of  WP.V  [)roject  workers 
throughout  the  country  averaged  about  $53. ."iO 
per  month  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1939. 

Federal  fuiuls  are  made  available  for  project 
costs  other  than  wages,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  necessary  to  assure  the  operation 
of  worthwhile  projects  by  sup))lementing  the 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  which  it  is 
incumbent  on  project  sponsors  to  supply.  Vn- 
der  the  terms  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1938,  nonlabor 
expenditures  from  Feileral  funds  in  any  state 
were  limited  to  a  nuiximum  of  $7  per  worker  ))er 
month. 

Assignment  of  Workers 

In  order  that  operation  of  the  WPA  piojects 
will  have  a  nuiximum  effect  in  relieving  distress 
caused  by  unemployment,  the  WPA  requires 
that  at  least  9.5  percent  of  the  persons  assigned 
to  its  projects  in  each  state  he  certified  as  in 
need  of  relief.  State  and  local  relief  agencies 
designated  by  the  WPA  are  responsible  for 
referring  unemployed  persons  to  the  WPA. 
During  the  year  ending  .lune  30,   1939,  almost 


97  percent  of  the  persons  employed  on  WPA 
projects  were  certified  as  in  need  of  relief;  the 
remainiler — about  3  percent  of  the  total — rep- 
resented certain  types  of  skilled,  technical,  and 
supervisory  personnel  required  for  the  success- 
ful operation  of  projects  but  not  available 
among  the  persons  referred  to  the  WPA  by 
state  and  local  relief  agencies. 

Unemployment  as   a    Determinant 
of   WPA    Employment 

The  volume  of  unemployment  and  resulting 
need  is  changing  constantly  in  each  section  of 
the  country.  Changes,  ati'ecting  large  numbers 
of  persons,  have,  at  times,  occurred  with  great 
rapidity.  To  be  successful  in  this  setting,  a 
work  program  must  be  able  to  ex|)and  ra])idly 
when  unt>m])loynuMit  and  need  increase  and  to 
contract  as  unemploynuMit  and  lu^ed  decrease. 
Consequently,  a  high  tiegree  of  liexibility  is 
necessary  to  the  ojieration  of  the  work  program 
conducted  by  the  WPA. 

The  abrupt  increase  in  unemployment — 
amounting  to  about  four  million  persons — 
winch  took  place  in  the  months  following  Sep- 
tend)er  1937  is,  perhajis,  the  most  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  dynamic  aspects  of  the  uiu'm- 
ployment  pmhlem.  To  meet  the  resulting  in- 
crease in  need,  WPA  employment  was  expanded 
at  an  average  rate  of  almost  150, 000  persons  i)er 
month  over  a  period  of  a  year.  From  1,450,000 
in  October  1937  the  number  employed  on 
WPA  ]3rojects  rose  to  over  3,250,000  by  the  end 
of  October  193S.  Jn  some  highly  industrialized 
areas  where  the  unemployment  problem  was 
much  more  acute  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  \VPA  o])erations  were  more  than  trebletl 
m  less  than  six  months. 

Ailjustment  of  the  level  of  operations  in  each 
section  of  the  coimtrv  in  accoi'dance  witli 
changes  in  the  extent  of  need  resulting  from  un- 
em|)loyment  is  a  continuous  process  in  the 
adnnnistration  of  the  WPA  program.  The 
primary  determinant  of  the  neeil  for  WPA  jobs 
is,  of  course,  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
unable  to  secure  private  employnu'iit.  \'arious 
considerations,  however,  modify  the  relation- 
slii])  between  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
and  the  nuniher  of  jobs  provided  by  the  WPA. 
Amonn'  these  are  the  seasjnal  increases  in  need 
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wliicli  nppp.'ir  in  the  wintor 
moritlis  not  only  beoause  of 
furtiiilmcnt  of  outdoor  con- 
struction activities  ami  agricul- 
tural work  l>ut  also  because  of 
incr(>ases  in  the  subsistence  re- 
el uirenients  of  families  duriiiii' 
the  cold  months  of  the  ycai'. 
Similarly  the  extent  of  need  in 
rural  areas  is  not  adequately 
shown  by  the  conventional 
measnri»s  of  unemployment. 
Likewise,  not  all  of  the  unem- 
ployed persons  are  eligible  for 
Wi^A  work:  some  are  in  families 
where  another  member  has  been 
assigned  to  a  WPA  project: 
others  are  eligiltle  for  uneni|)loy- 
ment  compensation  benelits; 
and  still  others,  constituting  a 
number  of  the  unem])loyed,  live  in  families 
where  some  other  member  has  a  private  job 
sujjplying  the  family  with  income  sullicient  to 
meet  living  costs. 

Although  these  and  many  other  factors  nnid- 
ify  the  relationship  between  total  unem])loy- 
ment  and  the  need  for  WPA  jobs,  the  move- 
ments ui  uneni])loyment  and  WPA  em])loynient 
have  generally  paralleled  each  other  rather 
closely  ever  smce  the  program  reached  full 
(.levelopnient  early  in  1930.  A  noticeable  differ- 
ence between  the  two  appeared  in  the  fall  of 
Ht3(i  when  the  assignment  of  large  numbei's  of 
emergency  drought  workers  caused  a  tem])orary 
increase  in  WPA  employment  in  the  diought 
states  at  a  time  when  general  unemi)loyment 
was  decreasing.  (Unemjjloyment  estimates  for 
the  period  January  1936  to  June  1939  are  shown 
in  Chart  1 .)  Tlie  movements  of  unemployment 
and  WPA  em])loyment  deviated  temporai-ily  in 
the  sunnner  and  early  fall  of  1937  when  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for  the  ()i>eration  of 
the  program  made  it  necessary  to  decrease  WPA 
employment  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  unem- 
ployment was  tlropping.  Another  divergence 
a])pcarcd  in  the  second  half  of  193S  when  the 
needs  of  the  unemployetl  for  WPA  work  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level  for  some  months  after 
unemployment  reached  its  peak  in  June  1938. 
The  continued  I'ise  in  WPA  employment  after 
June    193S   is   attributable   in    part    to   the   fact 
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that  many  persons  who  had  lost  their  jobs  pi'ior 
to  that  time  relied  for  a  while  on  unemployment 
compensation  ])aym(>nts,  savings,  and  otlier 
resources.  Continued  failure  to  find  new  eni- 
jiloyment  made  it  necessary  foi-  many  to  apply 
lor  assistance.  Other  factors  were  also  opera- 
tive. Almost  half  of  the  increase  in  WPA 
emiJoyment  from  July  through  October  oc- 
curred m  the  southei-n  states  where  the  income 
realized  from  the  cotton  crop  was  so  small  that 
it  became  necessary  to  provitle  temporary 
employment  for  several  hundred  thousand  la- 
borers and  tenant  farmers.  In  addition,  the 
devastatrng  hurricane  that  struck  New  Eng- 
land in  September  193S  occasioned  the  employ- 
ment of  thousands  of  emergency  workers  in 
oi'der  to  carry  out  the  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction that  was  made  necessary  by  the  hurri- 
cane and  floods.  Although  WPA  employment 
continued  to  exj^and  for  some  time  after  the 
peak  had  been  reached  in  unemployment  its 
sidjsequent  decline  tluring  the  spring  and  early 
summer  of  1939  was  more  rapid  than  the  drop 
in  unemployment  then  taking  place. 

Labor  Turnover  and  the  Return  of  WPA 
Workers  to  Private  Employment 

The  WPA  i)r<igram  is  administered  not  only 
to  distribute  its  enii)loyment  most  effectively 
in  terms  of  need  arising  out  of  unemploynient, 
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l)iit  ;ilso  to  t'liciiitnto  tlip  rpcmployineiit  of  its 
\\(irkc]-s  ill  ])ii\at('  industry.  Persons  em- 
])ioyccl  on  Wl^A  iiiojccts  must  niaintain  active 
registration  with  tlic  public  eniijioyiiieiit  asjeii- 
cies  designated  l>y  the  United  States  Eniploy- 
inent  Service.  The  reguhitions  of  the  WPA 
require  that  liona  fide  job  offers  from  private 
employers  providing  reasonable  wages  and 
working  conditions  must  be  accepted  by  project 
workers  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  that  a 
AVPA  employee  who  leaves  a  project  job  to 
acce]it  jirivate  employment  be  promptly  reas- 
signed to  Wl'A  work  if  tlie  private  job  proves 
to  be  of  short  duration  through  no  fault  of  the 
worker  and  if  the  worker  is  still  in  need. 

Evidence  of  the  close  integration  of  the  ])r(i- 
gram  with  unemployment  conditions  ami  the 
trend  of  private  eniploATnent  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  extent  of  labor  turnover  on  WPA 
projects.  The  net  decline  in  employment  over 
the  year  endins  June  30,  1939,  does  not  measure 
the  total  number  of  persons  who  left  the  pro- 
gram. During  the  12  months  2,400,000  per- 
sons were  actually  added  to  the  Wl'A  program; 
these  included  1 .050,000  who  had  never  before 
received  WPA  employment.  The  decline  in 
WPA  employment  m  the  face  of  2,400.00(1 
assignments  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
a  total  of  about  2,800,000  workers  separated 
from  WPA  jobs  during  the  same  year.  Of 
these,  over  1,500,000  separated  voluntarily, 
chiefly  to  take  private  employment. 

The  labor  turnover  that  is  present  in  the  WPA 
program  has  noteworthy  implications.  It  means 
that  the  individuals  employed  on  work  projects 
are  a  constantly  changing  group.  The  extent  of 
turnover  is  the  primary  factor  influencing  the 
duration  of  the  employment  of  WPA  workers. 
A  survey  to  determine  the  length  of  continuous 
employment  on  WPA  projects  conducted  in 
February  1939  revealed  that  70  percent  of  the 
persons  then  em]5loyed  by  the  WPA  started  their 
project  work  during  the  depression  perioti  be- 
giiniing  in  October  1937.  Only  17  percent  had 
been  employed  continuously  for  three  years  or 
longer.  The  average  duration  of  continuous  em- 
ployment for  all  persons  on  projects  at  that  time 
was  slightly  more  than  one  year,  although  the 
program  had  been  in  operation  about  tkree  and  a 
half  years.  Because  of  gradual  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  unemployed  population  it- 


self, it  is  necessary  each  month  for  the  WPA  to 
assign  persons  who  have  never  previously  been 
employed  on  WPA  projects.  By  June  1939,  as 
noted  above,  over  7.000,000  different  persons 
had  at  one  time  or  another  been  supplied  with 
em])l(iyment  on  WPA  projects. 

WPA  Projects 

Practically  all  WPA-operated  projects  have 
been  initiated  and  sponsored  by  state  and  local 
public  agencies.  Such  Federally-sponsored  proj- 
ects as  the  WPA  has  operated  have  never  ac- 
counted for  more  than  a  very  minor  share  of 
WPA  activities:  they  have  been  of  even  less 
importance  following  the  passage  of  the  ERA 
Act  of  1939  which  prohibited  the  prosecution  of 
WPA-sponsored  projects.  Sponsorship  of  proj- 
ects by  the  communities  m  which  the  work  is 
conducted  assures  that  the  project  work  is  in 
accord  with  the  expressed  needs  of  the  communi- 
ties. The  influence  of  local  conditions  also  ap- 
])ears  in  the  operation  of  projects  that  are  in 
keeping  with  the  occupational  abilities  of  the 
workers  provided  with  WPA  employment  in 
the  communities. 

To  receive  approval  for  WPA  operation 
projects  must  be  publicly  sponsored  and  involve 
useful  work,  the  benefits  of  which  accrue  to  the 
pui)lic.  Projects  for  work  which  would  displace 
])ersons  normally  employed  by  the  sponsor  are 
not  eligible  for  approval  under  the  regidations 
of  the  ^VPA.  Among  other  factors  given  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  approval  of  a  project  is 
the  share  of  the  costs,  jiarticularly  the  nonlabor 
costs,  that  is  assumed  by  the  sponsor. 

A  large  reservoir  of  approved  projects  is  con- 
stantly maintamed  from  which  appropriate 
woi'k  can  be  selected  for  operation  in  order 
that  conditions  arising  from  the  changing 
em]jloyment  situations  ui  the  various  com- 
munities can  be  imnietliately  met.  The  projects 
selected  from  the  reservoir  of  approved  jjrojects 
and  placed  in  operation  in  response  to  the 
varying  needs  of  individual  conmiunities  have 
covered  widely  diverse  activities.  Road  and 
street  improvements  have  been  undertaken  in 
all  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  erection  or 
renovation  of  jniblic  buildings,  the  extension  of 
sanitation  and  water  supply  facilities,  and  the 
development   of  parks   and   playgrounds   have 
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been  proniinont  amonu'  the  other  fonstiuction 
activities.  Nonconstruction  work  has  varietl 
from  sewing  room  operations  and  hoiisckecjDino- 
aide  projects  to  health,  research,  and  ediK'ational 
activities. 

Physical  Accomplishments 

The  emjikivment  of  V\  I'A  workers  on  pi-ojects 
selected  for  theii'  conformity  to  local  needs  as 
well  as  theii'  siiitabOity  to  the  work  abilities 
of  the  imem])loyed  has  residted  in  signilicant 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  public 
facilities  and  public  services  throughout  the 
country.  Because  road  and  street  work  has 
l)een  jjaiticularly  appropriate  for  prosecution 
under  a  ])rogram  whose  objective  is  to  furnish 
jobs  to  the  maxunum  muid>er  of  workers  among 
whom  imskilled  workers  predominate  and  be- 
cause of  the  marked  need  for  better  roads 
and  streets  in  many  sections  of  the  coimtry, 
the  accomplishments  in  this  type  of  activity 
have  been  especially  outstanding.  In  the  past 
year  alone  (12  months  endmg  -Time  30,  1939) 
impi-ovement  or  new  construction  woi-k  was 
completed  on  about  111,000  miles  of  highways, 
I'oads,  and  streets.  A  large  share  of  the  com- 
l)let.ed  mileage  is  represented  by  the  load  work 
done  in  rural  areas. 

During  the  same  year  6,400  new  public  bviild- 
ings  were  completed.  These  buildings  vary  in 
type  according  to  the  specific  needs  of  the 
sponsoring  community.  They  include  many 
schools,  administrative  buildings,  municipal  or 
county  garages,  and  gymnasiums  and  smaller 
numbers  of  hospitals,  armories,  fire  houses,  and 
aircraft  hangars.  Besides  the  new  buildings, 
over  600  buildings  were  enlarged  by  the  addi- 
tion of  new  wings,  such  as  the  addition  of  new 
classrooms  or  a  library  to  a  school ;  ami  improve- 
ments, often  involving  major  alterations,  wei-e 
made  to  17,000  existing  structures. 

Important  contributions  have  also  been  made 
to  the  water  supply  and  sanitary  facilities  of 
the  various  municipalities  of  the  country. 
Usually  this  work  involves  the  extension  of 
sewer  systems  and  the  construction  of  disjjosal 
plants,  or  ibe  laying  of  water  mains  and  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  to  supplement  or  i-e- 
place  existing  facilities.     Occasionally,  however, 
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an  entire  water  distribution  or  sewei'age  system 
has  been  installed  through  WPA  operations  in 
towns  which  have  previously  had  no  such  facili- 
ties. In  the  field  of  recreational  facilities, 
WPA  workers  completed  in  one  year  the  de- 
velo])inent  or  improvement  of  approximately 
2,000  parks  covering  about  100,000  acres,  and 
built  hundreds  of  athletic  fields,  playgrounds, 
tennis  courts,  swimming  i)Ools,  and  facilities 
for  other  sports.  P'lood  and  erosion  control 
work  and  conservation  activities  have  been 
extensive  in  certain  sections  of  tlie  country. 

In  addition  to  the  work  in  the  construction 
field,  which  has  always  predominated  in  the 
WPA  program,  many  tyjies  of  nonconstruction 
work  have  Ijeen  undertaken.  Sewing  room 
operations  have  produced  niillions  of  garments 
for  distribution  to  needy  families.  Other  serv- 
ices of  particular  benefit  to  the  welfare  of  low- 
income  or  needy  families  are  the  lunches  served 
to  school  children  and  housekeeping  aid  pro- 
vitled  at  times  when  the  usual  homeniaker  is 
incapacitated.  Health  measures  promoted  by 
WPA  activities  include  dental  and  medical 
clinic  work,  immunizations  against  prevalent 
diseases,  and  steps  taken  towaids  the  destruc- 
tion of  mosf|uifoes  ami  other  disease-spreading 
agents.  Through  education  piograms  well  over 
a  inillion  adults  have  learned  to  read  and  write 
and  inanj'  foreign-born  persons  have  received 
assistance  in  «|ualifying  themselves  for  citizen- 
shi]).  Altogcdier  thes(>  and  ollici'  items  of  work 
represent  a  substantial  increment  to  the  iialionni 
w  ealth. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1940 


CONGRKSSiONAL  action  caiispd  major  changes 
in  the  WPA  program  at  the  Itcginning  oi  the 
new  fiscal  year  on  July  1,  1939.  Some  of  the 
cliaiiges  were  required  by  provisions  contained 
in  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of 
1939  which  appropriated  funds  for  continuing 
WPA  activities  during  the  fiscal  year.  Among 
the  more  important  provisions  affecting  the 
program  of  the  WPA  are  those  which  determine 
tlie  levels  of  employment  during  the  year,  the 
conditions  under  which  relief  workers  can  be 
employed  and  paid,  the  sizes  and  kinds  of 
])roiects  tiiat  may  be  operated,  and  the  con- 
ti'ibutions  required  of  project  sponsors.  Addi- 
tional ciianges  resulted  from  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1,  which  was  prejjared  l>y  tlie  I'resident 
in  accordance  with  tiie  Reorganization  Act  of 
1939.  When  the  plan  went  into  effect  on  .luly 
1,  1939,  it  grouped  the  WPA  along  with  other 
])ubiic  works  agencies  under  a  newly  established 
Federal  Works  Agency.  In  discussing  the  pi'o- 
visions  for  continuing  the  WPA  progi-am  in  the 
new  fiscal  year,  selection  is  made  from  relevant 
matter  contained  in  the  reorganization  plan  and 
the  apj)ropriation  act. 

WPA  Placed  in  the  Federal  Works  Agency 

The  new  Fedeial  Works  .Vgency,  as  explained 
by  the  President  in  transmitting  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  '  to  ('(uigi-ess,  was  to  include  "those 
agencies   of    the    Federal    Ciovernment    dealinu- 


'  The  plan  wa.s  prepared  pursuant  tu  (he  Reorpanizatidn  .\t'I  of  P.i39, 
apprnved  .\pril  3.  1D:!!I  (I'ulilic  Hesi>luliuii  No.  la,  7lith  Congress). 


with  public  works  not  incidental  to  the  normal 
work  of  other  departments,  and  which  adminis- 
ter Federal  grants  or  loans  to  state  and  local 
governments  or  other  agencies  for  the  purposes 
of  construction."  Grouped  with  the  Works 
Progress  Admuiistration  (renamed  the  Work 
Projects  Administration)  in  the  newly  created 
Fetleral  Works  .jVgency  were  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Department  of  Agricultm-e, 
the  Public  Buildings  Branch  of  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the 
Branch  of  Buildings  Management  of  the  National 
Park  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
(so  far  as  it  was  concerned  with  public  buildings 
which  it  operated  for  other  departments  or 
agencies),  the  United  States  Housing  Authority, 
and  the  Federal  Emergency  Administration  of 
Public  Works  (familiarly  known  as  PWA).  The 
National  Youth  Administration  formerly  in  the 
WPA  was  transferred  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

The  several  units  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  are  headed  by  commissioners  (Public 
Roads,  Public  Buildings,  Public  Works,  and 
WoT'k  Projects  Administrations)  and  an  Ad- 
ministrator (I'nitetl  vStates  Housing  Authority). 
Tlie  commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  Ad- 
ministiator  of  the  new  consolidated  agency 
and.  with  the  United  States  Housing  Adminis- 
trator, serve  under  the  direction  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Federal  Works  Administrator.  The 
Feileral  Works  Administrator  is  responsible  for 
the  cooi-(lination  of  activities  within  the  agency. 
By  s])ecial  action  of  Congress  Plan  No.  1  went 
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into  oftVct  on  .luIy  1,  1989.-  On  that  (Into.  Mr. 
.lolui  M.  C'aiiiuxly  was  appointed  Federal  Worixs 
Administrator  and  Col.  F.  C  Harrinjiton,  who 
liad  heen  Administrator  of  the  Works  Pro^i'ess 
Administration,  became  Commissioner  of  Work 
Projects. 

Appropriation  to  the  WPA 

'IMie  Wl'A  ]jrooram  is  being-  carried  forward 
durint;-  the  fiscal  yeai'  nnder  the  authority  of  the 
Emerg-ency  Relief  Appropiia(ion  Act  of  1939.^ 
Tlie  act  provides  for  tlie  (■ontinuati(Mi  of  the 
WPA  thi-ouo-h  June  30,  1940,  and  makes  avail- 
able to  the  WPA  the  sum  of  $1,477, 000, 0(1(1, 
toiicthei'  with  balances  of  WPA  funds  remaining,' 
fi'oin  the  ERA  Act  of  193S.  The  appro])riation 
of  $1,477,000,000  for  tlie  year  contemplated  an 
average  WPA  employment  sliglitly  in  excess  of 
'2, 00(1, ()()()  persons.  The  amount  appropriatetl 
foi-  the  year  is  one-third  less  than  was  provided 
in  (he  preceding  year  (about  $2,250,000,000) 
and  re(|uires  a  corresponding  reduction  in 
average  employment. 

The  appropriation  to  the  WPA,  as  in  the 
case  of  appropriations  to  other  agencies  under 
the  act,  must  be  so  apportioned  and  adminis- 
tered dui'ing  the  12  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
as  to  constitute  the  total  amount  that  will  be 
furnished  over  the  period  for-  the  i3ur])oses  of 
the  act.  It  is  further  pro\ided  that  not  more 
than  $50,000,000  (less  than  3.4  percent  of  the 
WPA  appropriation)  may  be  spent  by  the 
WPA  for  administrative  purposes  with  defiinte 
restrictions  placed  on  the  amounts  that  may 
be  expended  for  salaries,  c(inuiiuiiicatioii  sei-\- 
ice,  travel,  and  printing  and  binding  I'he 
Commissioner  of  the  WPA  is  given  authority, 
such  as  he  had  under  the  ERA  Act  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  to  allocate  WPA  fimds  (up  to 
$()0,000,00())  to  otlier  Federal  agencies  for  the 
prosecution  of  work  projects  similar  to  those 
operated  by  the  WPA.  These  F>deral  projects 
are  to  be  carried  on  under  rules  and  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Commissioner;  in  no  case, 
liowe\('r,  may  more  than  4  percent  of  the  allo- 
cation be  spent  for  administrative  expenses, 
nor  may  the  percentage  of  noniclief  persons 
on   any  of   the  Federal   ])rojects  financed   with 

^  Public  Re.solution  No.  20.  Tfith  Congress. 

3  Public  Kesolution  No.  24,  7(itli  Congress,  approved  .luiie  'Ml  19."i0. 


transferred    \M'.V    funds   exceed    10   percent    of 
the  total  nunibei'  of  persons  eniplojed. 

Types  of  Projects 

The  funds  aiijuopi  iatcd  to  the  WPA  under 
the  1939  Act  are  available  for  tlie  prosecution 
of  pi'ojects  ai5i)roved  by  the  President  under 
])rior  F]RA  Acts  and  for  the  ])rosecution  of  a 
varietv  of  Federal  an<l  iion-Fcdeial  ])ublic 
projects  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  specifying  the  different  kinds  of 
projects  that  may  be  conducted  by  the  WPA, 
the  act  lists  nearly  all  of  the  many  kinds  of 
work  that  had  previously  been  done  iindei-  the 
agency.  These  may  be  summaii/.ed  as  follows: 
highways,  roads,  and  streets;  [jublic  buildings; 
jjarks  and  other  recreational  facilities;  electric, 
sewer,  and  water  systems;  airports  and  other 
transijortation  facilities;  Hood  contiol,  drainage, 
irrigation,  and  conservation;  and  educjitional, 
])rofessional,  clerical,  cultural,  recreational, 
production,  and  service  projects.*  It  is  re- 
cjuired  that,  insofar  as  it  is  practicable,  ])roject 
workers  shall  lie  em])loyed  on  projects  nearest 
their  respectixc  homes. 

A  number  of  new  ])rovisions  in  the  act 
ilefine  and  circumscril)e  the  project  work  that 
may  be  prosecuted.  It  is  presci'ibed  that  no 
funds  may  be  made  available  for  the  operation 
of  a  theatre  project,  nor  may  funds  be  s])ent 
after  August  31,  1939,  for  the  o|jeia(ion  of  any 
project  sponsored  solely  by  the  WP.V.  Funds 
may  not  be  ex])ended  on  the  construction  of 
any  Federal  fiuilding  the  total  estimated  cost 
of  wliich  exceiNis  $50,000,  or  on  the  construc- 
tion of  any  non-l^'edcral  building  of  which  the 
portion    of    the    total    estimated    cost    payable 

*  Section  1  (b)  specifies;  "Uighways.  mads,  and  streets;  publu-  l»uild- 
ings;  parks,  and  other  recreational  facilities,  tncludinj:  bnildinfis  therein; 
[lublic  utilities;  electric  transmission  and  distribution  lines  or  systems  to 
serve  persons  in  rural  areas,  includinjj  projects  sponsored  by  and  ftir  the 
benefit  of  nonprofit  and  cooperative  associations;  .sewer  systems,  water 
supply,  and  purification  systenis;  airports  and  other  transportation 
facilities;  flood  control;  drainage;  irrigation;  conservation,  includinj; 
projects  sponsored  by  conservation  districts  and  other  bodies  duly  or- 
ganized under  State  law  for  soil  erosion  control  and  conservation,  jirefer- 
ence  being  given  to  projects  which  will  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  indi\iduals  and  an  incresvse  in  the  national  iiiconie;  eradication  of 
insect,  plant,  and  fungus  |)ests;  the  production  of  lime  and  marl  lor 
fertilizing  soil  for  distribution  to  farmers  under  such  conditions  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  sfionsors  of  such  firojects  under  the  provisions  of 
State  law;  educational,  professional,  clerical,  cultural,  recreational, 
production,  and  service  projects,  including  training  for  domestic  service; 
aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  associations  for  the  benefit  of  needy 
persons;  and  miscellaneous  projects.'' 
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from  Fodcrnl  funds  oxcceils  $52. ()()(),  unless  the 
hiiildinti  is  mw  "(••i)  for  wliicli  the  pi'oject  lias 
hcen  approNcd  \>\  tlie  President  on  of  ])rior  to 
.Inly  1,  1939,  or  for  which  an  issne  of  bonds 
lias  liccn  a])])rove(l  at  an  eleetion  held,  on  or 
prior  to  such  date,  or-  (h)  for  the  completion  of 
which  fuiuls  lia\c  hcen  allocated  and  irrevo- 
cably set  aside  under  prior  relief  appropriation 
Acts." 

Several  sjjecitic  limitations  on  project  activi- 
ties are  continued  in  the  same  oi'  sliiihtly 
chanfjed  form  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1939.  With 
tlie  exception  of  anthorized  Hood  control  and 
water  conservation  projects,  no  Federal  con- 
stiuction  project  can  be  prosecuted  under  the 
act  unless  funds  sufficient  for  its  coiniiletion 
are  iri'evocably  set  aside.  Nor,  with  minoi- 
exceptions.  m;iy  funds  be  used  by  any  auencv 
to  establish  or  exjiaiid  mills  or  factories  which 
produce  articles  foi-  sale  in  competition  with 
private  industry.  Other  sections  prohibit  the 
use  of  funds  ajjpropriated  by  the  act  for  naval 
vessels,  ai'inaments,  and  munilions  or  foi' 
military  oi-  luival  forces  and  |)revent  the  pi-ose- 
cution  of  non-Kcdei-al  jirojccts  desiii'ncd  to 
construct  oi'  impidve  penal  or  reformatory 
iTistitutions  unless  tin'  I'rc^sident  finds  that 
the  jii'ojects  will  not  promote  the  com])ctition 
of  |iroducts  of  conxicl  labor-  with  pr-oducts  o| 
fi-ec  labor-. 

Financins  of  Projects 

Scver-al  imjjoi-taiit  new  p|-o^■isions  ar-c  lo  be 
found  in  the  .-irl  (-onccrriiriu-  the  r-espei-ti\(' 
par-ts  to  be  played  by  s|jonsoi-s  and  by  tlic 
WP.V  in  the  tin.-inciriL;'  of  ])rojects.  On  and 
after-  .1,-iri uai-\-  1,  1940,  "not  to  exceed  thr-ee- 
hiur-ths  of  the  tota.l  cost  of  all  rion-Feder-a,l 
pi-ojects  ther-e;d'ter-  appr-(i\-ed  to  be  undci-laken 
.  .  ."  witliiri  ;in\-  stale  shall  he  liorrii'  liy  the 
I'nited  States.  This  pr-o\  iso  does  not  riie,-in 
that  each  sponsor-  in  a  i;-i\t'n  state  must  be.-ir- 
at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  each  arid 
every  pi-ojerl  :  the  s|)cinsor-s  in  c.-k-Ii  sliite.  taken 
as  a.  whole,  iHiwevcr-,  must  (-ontribiite  at  le,-isl 
one-huii-th  of  the  total  cost  in  the  state  of  .-ill 
operations  of  non-Fedi-i-al  pr-oje(-ls  app|-ii\ed 
by  the  Pr-esident  on  or-  aflei-  .liiriiiai-y  1,  194(1. 
In  \  iew  of  other-  |)r-oA'isioiis  of  the  act  makinii- 
the  (\iiiimissioner-  r-es|)onsible   for-  deleiininint:- 


tlie  adinpuicy  of  sponsors'  contributions,  it 
has  been  determined  that  insofar  as  practi- 
cable all  operations  in  each  state  after  January 
1,  1940,  will  be  so  conducted  that  sponsors' 
contributions  will  be  equal  to  at  least  one- 
foiii'th  of  the  total  cost  of  all  non-Federal 
pi-ojects. 

It  is  further  provided  that  expenditure 
authorizations  of  Federal  funds  in  any  state, 
tei-ritoiy,  possession,  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for-  other  than  labor  costs  of  WPA  projects 
shall  not  exceed  an  average  of  $6  per  month 
per-  worker  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
:U),  1940.  The  Commissioner  is  empowered 
to  raise  the  average  to  as  much  as  .$7,  the 
maximum  possible  under  the  ERA  Act  of 
1938,  only  if  and  to  the  extent  justified  by 
increased  costs  of  materials.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  1939  Act  requires  that  construction 
e(piipment  and  machinery  may  not  be  jjur- 
cliased  by  the  WPA  if  they  can  be  rented  at 
r-casonable  prices  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Work   Projects. 

.No  non-Federal  project  can  be  prosecuted 
under-  the  new  act  (except  mider  Section  4 — 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration) 
until  the  sponsor  has  agreed  in  writing  to  finance 
such  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  as  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  in  question  "ile- 
lerniines  under  the  circiunstances  is  an  adequate 
contribution  taking  into  consideration  the 
linancial  ability  of  the  si)onsor."  The  head  of 
the  agency  is  also  dii'ected  to  draft  r-egulati<uis 
i-cgar-ding  the  valuation  of  contributions  in 
kind  by  project  sponsors  covering  the  use  of 
liK-ililics,  c(pii])ment,  and  services  of  the  eni- 
pl(i\('cs  of  sponsors.  Ci'edit  is  to  be  allowed 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
contributions  represents  a  financial  hiii'den 
undcitaken  by  the  sponsors  on  account  of  the 
pr-ojects. 

Monthly  Earnings  and  Hours  of  Work 

The  EKA  Act  of  1939  in  Section  ir,(-d)  intro- 
diii-ed  important  modifications  in  the  monthly 
si-hcdulc  of  car-nings  of  ])r-oject  employees  and  in 
the  number  of  hours  to  be  worked  per-  month. 
The  lir-st  of  two  general  provisions  r-elating  to  the 
monlhly  earnings  of  persiuis  employed  on 
WP.V    pr-ojects    dir-ccted    the    Commissioner    of 
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Work  Projects  to  fix  a  monthly  ciirniiigs  sclied- 
iilo  "which  shall  not  suhstanlially  atl'cct  the 
ciuTent  national  average  la  hoi-  cost  per-  ])cr- 
son  .  .  .",  and  the  second  intro(hiccil  the  prin- 
ciple that  "after  Aiiii'iist  31,  193!),  such  monthly 
earnings  schednle  shall  not  he  varied  I'oi'  woikers 
of  the  same  type  in  dill'erent  geographical  areas 
to  any  greater  extent  than  may  he  justified  hy 
dift'erences  in  the  cost  of  living.''  A  third  |)ro- 
vision  sets  the  work  month  for  project  em- 
ployees at  130  hours  and  requires  that  project 
employees  shall  not  work  nioic  than  8  hours 
per  day  or  40  hours  ])er  week.  Exce])tions  to 
the  foregoing  limitations  on  monthly  earnings 
and  hours  of  work  may  be  ma.dc  in  the  case  of 
iclief  workers  with  no  dei)endents  who,  if  they 
are  refjuii'ed  to  work  fewer  hours,  are  to  receive 
correspondingly  smaller  earnings  and  also  in 
case  it  is  necessary  to  protect  work  already  done 
on  projects,  to  permit  workers  to  make  u|)  lost 
time,  to  carry  on  enicrgent'V  work  inxdhing  the 
public  welfare,  and  in  the  case  of  supei-\isory 
jicrsonnel  employed  on  jjrojects. 

A  revised  schedide  of  monthly  earnings  to 
take  eft'ect  Septend)er  1,  1939,  was  issued  on 
August  15,  1939,  after  study  of  all  comparable 
cost  of  living  data  availalilc  for  both  iinal  .-ind 
urban  areas.  As  is  true  of  c.-irlier  schedules 
under  which  worker's  have  been  paid  monthly 
secui'ity  wages  since  the  initiation  of  the  WPA 
])rograni,  the  new  sclicdule  ])rovides  for  monthly 
eainings  that  vary  according  to  the  region  of 
the  country  and  llie  deuree  of  nrbanizatioii  of 
the  County  in  which  they  work.  (See  ac- 
companying schedule  of  monthly  earnings.) 
Dift'erent  wages  are  |)aid  fm-  dinVrent  classes  of 
work  in  each  county  in  a  region,  in  accordance 
with  a  county  schedule  that  de])ends  on  the 
I'.IMO  popidation  of  the  laiii'est  niunicipality 
within  the  county.  Exceptions  are  made  in 
the  case  of  19  large  nietro])olitan  areas  as 
defined  in  the  1930  Census  of  Population;  in 
each  of  these  tlie  wage  schedule  of  the  county 
with  tlie  largest  muoicipality  apjilies  to  the 
entire  metiopolitaii  ai'ca.  The  payment  of 
similar  wages  in  entire  nu'tiopolitan  areas  liad 
earlier  been  accomplished  in  many  cases  by 
contiguity  adjustments. 

The  new  schedule,  like  the  one  it  replaced, 
makes  use  of  three  wage  rate  regions.  As 
shown  in  the  acconiiianying  map,  Wage  Region 


Tahlp;     1, — Schedule    or    Monthlv    Earni.ngs    on 
WPA-FiNANCED  Projects 

ErFECTivE  September  1,  1939 


('i)untii'S  in  Whidl  the  1930 
Piipulation  of  thi.'  Tiargost 
MTiiiic'iiiality  Wa,s: 


1IK1,(H)(I  anil  over* 

■.'.i.(KIII  t"  lllll.fiOO-. 
'..(Hid  1.1  2."'. 0(10  ._. 
IndiT  n.lM) 

liKl.lHio  ail'!  over* 
■J'l.llllll  to  loll. (100.  . 
.'..IHIll  to  L',',.11110 
I'ncliT  .=i,IHIU 

lOfl.mill  and  over* 

25,IH«I  In   1110. IXIO 
."i.lHIII  Ici  '.'.'i.llOII 

Under  .i.llllo 


Wage  Class 


Un- 
skilled 
"B" 


Un- 
skilled 
"A" 


Inter- 
mediate 


Skilled 


Profes- 
sional 
and 
tech- 
nical 


WaKC  Region  I 


$52.00 

$57.  20 

>;tis,  '.t(i 

*HS).  70 

48.10 

52.00 

62.  4U 

81.90 

42.90 

48.10 

57.20 

74.10 

39.00 

42.90 

52.00 

67.60 

.$94.  90 
84.  .10 
76.70 
68.90 


Wage  Region  II 


52.00 

.57.  20 

68.90 

89.70 

48.  10 

52.00 

62.40 

81.90 

46.  80 

50.  70 

61.10 

79.30 

44.20 

49.40 

59.80 

76.70 

94.90 
84.60 
81.90 
78.00 


Wage  Region  III 


46.80 

50.70 

61.10 

79.30 

42.90 

48.  10 

57.20 

74.  10 

36.  40 

40.  30 

48.10 

62.40 

31.20 

35.  10 

42.90 

54.60 

81.90 
75.  40 
65.00 
55.90 


Wage  Region  I— Connecticut.  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansa.s,  Maine,  M-iryland,  Massachusetts.  IVTichigan. 
Minnesota,  ^lissouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  .\ew  Jersey,  New 
Vork,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Penn-sylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota 
\'ermont.  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Wage  Region  II— Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nr\;ula,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah.  Washington.  Wyoming. 

\\':me  Region  III— .Mabama.  .Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky. 
Louisiana,  Mississijifii.  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Teniiessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

*  The  schedule  of  iconthly  earnings  applicable  to  counties  in  which  the 
1930  population  of  the  largest  municipality  was  100.000  or  more  is  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  area  included  within  the  following  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts, as  such  districts  are  defined  by  the  15th  Census  of  the  United 
States,  1930:  Baltimore:  Boston;  Buffalo-Niagara;  Chicago;  Cincinnati: 
Cleveland;  Detroit:  Kansas  City,  Kans. -Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Los  Angeles; 
Milwaukee;  Minneapolis-St.  Paul;  New  York  City-Northeastern  New 
.lersey;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Providence-Fall  River-New  Bed- 
ford; St.  Louis;  San  Francisco-Oakland:  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre: 
Washington,  D.  C. 


1  includes  the  northeastern  and  nortli-centriil 
p.-iit  of  the  country;  Wage  Region  11,  the  west- 
ern states;  and  Wage  Kegion  III,  the  south- 
eastern and  south-central  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. This  division  of  the  country  into  wage 
rate  regions  re])resents  a  sidisttintial  change 
from  the  division  previously  in  effect.  On  the 
earlier  basis,  Wage  Region  1  included  the  north- 
ern and  western  areas  of  the  country;  it  was 
separated  from  the  third  region  comprising  the 
soulliciistcrn  and  south-central  sttites  bv  Wage 
Region  11,  a  tier  of  states  running  westward 
from  Deliiw.'ire,  Maryland,  and  the  District  of 
('oliinibi;!  and  including  \A Cst  Virginia,  prac- 
tically all  of  Kentucky  tind  Missouri,  Kansas, 
Okl.nhoma,  and  a  section  in  the  northwest  part 
of  Texas. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 
CHART  2 

WPA    WAGE   RATE    REGIONS* 

Effective  September  1,  1939 


The  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  Is  shown  In  Table  ■ 


%VPA     3230 


Tlu'  (Miuiitici  in  rnvh  rctiion  .'ire  ilisf rilmted 
among  four  nrbiinization  tii-ouj^s  based  upon  the 
size  of  the  hirgest  nuniici])aHty  in  each  eounty. 
Counties  conu'  within  one  of  the  four  groups  to 
whieli  differentials  in  wages  apply  depending  on 
whether  the  largest  city  in  the  county  had 
100,000  or  more  iiiiiahitaiits  m  1930,  between 
25,000  and  100, (Hio  inhabitants,  between  5,000 
and  25,000  inhabitants,  or  less  than  5,000 
iniiabitaids.  Consolidation  hito  a  single  class 
of  the  two  groupings  (25,000  to  50,000  and 
50,000  to  100,000)  that  were  present  in  the 
eai'lier  schedule  is  a  sim]dification  warranted  by 
the  relatively  minor  differences  ui  the  costs  of 
living  in  cities  coming  within  the  broader  group. 
It  is  significant  to  note  that  the  differences 
existing  in  the  "\^'est  between  the  cost  of  living 
in  small  towns  and  the  cost  of  living  in  large 
cities  ajt'e  typically  less  than  sinnlai-  diffei-enees 
in  otlier  sections  of  the  countrv. 


The  new  schedule  continues  the  diflferentia- 
tion  by  degree  of  skill  that  was  contained  in 
the  old  schedule.  Three  of  the  categories,  in- 
volving intermediate,  skilled,  and  professional 
and  technical  work,  are  mahitained;  the  old 
unskilled  class,  however,  is  divided  into  two 
classes— unskilled  "A"  and  unskilled  "B." 
The  unskilled  "B"  class  hicludes  work  of  a 
simple  nature  reciuiring  little  education  or 
training  and  h)r  which  ])roficiency  may  easily 
l)e  accpiired.  The  work  of  this  class  is  not 
liazardous  and  does  not  recjuire  heavy  jjhysical 
labor.  Charwoman,  flagman,  seamstress,  jan- 
itor, and  messenger  serve  as  illustrations  of 
the  oecupations  that  come  within  the  unskilled 
"B"  (dassification. 

Altlumgh  the  reiluction  of  the  number  of 
urbanization  groups  is  offset  by  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  wage  classes,  the  new  wage 
schedule    accomplishes   much    simjilification    in 
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tlio  WiTtre  pnvmoiit  structure  through  the  olini- 
iiuitiou  of  adjustiuonts  that  had  hoeu  in  force. 

The  new  schedule  effects  a  substantial  in- 
crease ill  WPA  monthly  earnint;s  for  workers 
in  the  southern  states.  Unsi>;illed  wages  in 
rm-al  counties  of  the  South  aie  increased  from 
$2(i.0n  a  month  to  eitlier  $31.20  or  $35.10  de- 
pending upon  tlie  type  of  unskilled  work. 
Comparable  increases  apply  to  other  groups  of 
counties — in  those  having  cities  of  100,000  or 
more  population  the  new  unskilled  rates  are 
$46.80  and  $50.70  a  month,  as  agahist  the 
earlier  rate  of  $40.00.  Upward  adjustments  of 
about  the  same  magnitude  were  also  ma,(k'  for 
the  other  kinds  of  work  in  the  various  urban- 
ization groups  of  Region  III. 

In  the  nortlicrn  and  western  states  generally, 
only  small  changes  result  from  the  new  sciic(hdr 
of  monthly  earnings.  For  some  areas  where 
contiguity  or  other  adjustments  have  been  in 
efl'ect  there  are  slight  reductions.  In  cities  of 
Wage  Region  1  having  100,000  or  more  po[)ula- 
tion,  for  example,  the  nnskilleil  wage  "A"  rate 
is  $57.20  as  against  the  ])receding  basic  rate  of 
$55.00  which,  as  a  residt  of  adjustments,  had 
been  raised  to  $60.50  in  certain  places.  Lai'gest 
increases  in  Wage  Regions  1  and  II  are  ])rovidcd 
in  the  less  popidous  counties  of  th(>  West  where, 
as  already  noted,  tlie  cost  of  living  is  not  as 
much  below  the  cost  of  living  in  urban  comities 
as  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Labor  and  Employment  Provisions 

The  sections  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1939  dealing 
with  employment  and  eligibility  of  workers 
recpure  that  no  relief  worker  ^  is  to  be  retained 
on  the  WPA  program,  nor  is  any  relief  worker 
to  be  given  employment,  unless  his  need  for 
employment  has  been  certified  either  by  a 
local  public  relief  agency  or  by  the  WPA.  The 
Commissioner  is  further  directed  to  cause  a 
periodic  investigation  of  the  rolls  of  relief 
em])loyees  on  WPA  projects  and  to  elindnate 
from  the  rolls  those  not  in  actual  need.  These 
investigations   are    to    be    conducted    so    as    to 


^  .\dniiiiistrative  pruclici^  n;quirt's  Liial  al  k'a.sl  'J5  ptTc-t'iil  of  tlie  workers 
(in  each  official  project  shall  be  persons  who  are  certified  as  in  need.  State 
administrators  are  authorized  to  exempt  additional  workers  from  the 
certification  reQuirement  if  necessary  to  assure  the  operation  of  .sound 
projects;  however,  the  number  of  noncertified  workers  on  a  project  may 
not  exceed  10  percent  and  at  least  95  percent  of  all  project  employees  within 
each  state  must  be  persons  certified  as  in  need. 


ensm-e  a  checking  of  each  case  at  least  once 
every  six  months. 

The  new  pi'inei])le  is  laid  down  in  the  act 
that,  as  far  as  practictible.  preference  in  (>mploy- 
ing  workers  on  WPA  jirojects  or  retaining  them 
in  employment  is  to  be  based  on  relative  needs. 
Where  relative  needs  are  found  to  be  the  same, 
preferences  shall  be  accorded,  as  was  recjuired 
under  the  preceding  act,  in  the  following  order: 
(1)  United  States  veterans  who  are  in  need 
and  are  American  citizens;  and  (2)  other  Ameri- 
can citizens,  Imlians,  and  other  jjersons  owing 
allegiance  to  the  United  States  who  are  in  need. 
Aliens  are  not  eligible  for  employment  on 
projects  prosecuted  under  the  Act  of  1939  and 
persons  who  have  not  made  affidavit  as  to 
United  States  citizenship  are  not  to  receive 
pay  under  the  act. 

A  new  provision,  efi'ective  not  later  than 
August  31,  1939,  calls  for  the  removal  from 
emjiloyment  of  all  relief  woi'kers,  with  the 
e.xceiition  of  veterans,  who  have  been  contin- 
uously employed  on  projects  for  more  than  IS 
months.  Workers  so  removed  are  not  eligible 
for  reemployment  on  WPA  projects  imtil  30 
days  after  their  removid  and  until  they  have 
been  recertified  as  eligible  for  employment. 
Those  persons  in  need  who  refuse  bona  fide  offers 
of  positions  in  jirivate  emiiloyment  which  they 
are  capable  of  ]K'rforming  (un<ler  reasonable 
working  conditions  ;md  ;it  ])revailing  wages  for 
such  work  in  the  community)  are  ineligible  for 
WPA  employment  during  the  period  when 
such  private  emjtloyment  would  have  been 
available.  As  in  i)revioiis  KRA  Acts,  it  is  pro- 
videtl  that  WPA  workers  who  take  privtite 
em])loyment  and  lose  such  em])lovment  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  are  entitled  to  immediate 
resumption  of  their  previous  employment 
status  with  the  WPA.  Such  woilcers,  however, 
must  still  be  in  need  aiitl  reemployment  is 
subject  to  the  new  statutory  provision  (already 
in  force  under  adndnistrative  rulings  of  the 
AVPA)  that  the  ])erson  seeking  reinstatement 
on  WPA  lU'ojects  must  first  have  drawn  all 
unemiilovment  comiJenstition  ])ayments  that 
have  accrued  to  him  and  which  are  available  to 
him  as  a  result  of  his  jirivtite  employment. 
Each  of  the  agencies  o])eiating  projects  with 
funds  ap])ropriated  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1939  is 
authorized    to   detcMinine   whether  persons   are 
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able  to  perfoi'iii  thoir  project  work  and  no 
person  incapable  of  performing  satisfactory 
work  may  be  assipined  on  a  ])ioject. 

Other  Provisions 

Tlie  lirst  of  a  series  of  provisions  in  the  1939 
ERA  Act  makes  it  a  criminal  otl'ense  to  solicit 
contribntions  for  political  pnrposes  from  per- 
sons having  employment  nniler  the  act.  The 
second  makes  it  a  criminal  oifense  to  promise 
employment  or  other  benefits  made  possible  by 
the  act  as  a  reward  for  political  activity  or  to 
deprive  or  threaten  to  deprive  any  person  of 
benefit  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  political 
activity.  Subsequent  provisions  prohibit  ad- 
ministrative and  supervisory  persons  from  us- 
ing their  official  authority  for  influencing 
political  elections,  and  forbid  the  payment  of 
salary  or  expenses  of  any  administrative  or 
supervisory  employee  who  is  a  candidate,  or 
the  campaign  manager  of  a  candidate,  for  a 
state  or  local  office  paving  a  salary  and  requir- 
ing full-time  services.  Various  sections  of  tlie 
act  deal,  in  some  detail,  with  matters  relating 
to  administration  and  administrative  and  super- 
visory employees.  Among  the  act's  othei-  pro- 
visions are  those  concerning  employees'  com- 
pensation, property  tlamage  claims,  receipts 
and  collections,  establishment  of  revolving  funds 
in  connection  with  supplies  and  equijnnent.  and 
false  statements  and  fraud. 

Appropriations  to  Other  Agencies 

in  additinii  to  the  appropriation  to  the  WPA 
of  .$1,477,()()(),(:)00,  the  ERA  Act  of  1939  con- 
tains a])pro])riations  for  several  other  agencies. 
To  the  Xational  Youth  Administration  is  ap- 
projjriated  .$100, 01)0, ()()()  for  the  fiscal  year  1940 
together  with  balances  of  previous  apprdpria- 
tions.  These  fmuls  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
part-time  work  and  training  to  needy  yoinig 
persons  who  are  no  longer  in  regidar  attendance 


at  school  antl  who  have  been  unable  to  obtain 
employment,  and  to  enable  needy  young  per- 
sons to  continue  their  education  at  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  An  appropriation  of 
S143,000.000  together  with  the  balances  of 
luiobligated  funds  is  made  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  These  fmuls  iire  made  avail- 
able for  continuing  to  pro\'ide  rural  rehabil- 
itation and  relief  to  needy  farmers  and  relief  to 
other  iieetly  persons  through  loan,  grant,  project 
work,  anil  debt  adjustment  programs  conducted 
largely  under  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion. The  Puerto  Rico  lieconstruction  Admin- 
istration receives  an  appropriation  of  $7,000.- 
000,  together  with  balances  from  its  previous 
appropriations,  to  continue  its  rural  rehabili- 
tation and  project  activities  in  Puerto  Rico. 
To  the  Bureau  of  fndian  Affairs  is  ajipropriated 
$1,350,000  to  provi(h'  relief  anil  rural  rehabili- 
tation for  needy  Inchans. 

Funds  for  administrative  expenses  incurred 
by  various  Federal  agencies  and  luu'eaus  inci- 
dental to  the  carrying  out  of  the  jiui'poses  of 
the  act  are  a])]U'o])riated  as  follows:  Cieneral 
Accounting  Office,  $5,22'), 000;  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  $f4, 598,825  (Procurement  Divi- 
sion, Branch  of  Supply,  $.5,200,000;  Division 
of  Disbursement,  $2,500,000;  Ofhce  of  the 
Treasurer,  $675,000:  Secret  Service  Division, 
$250,000:  Office  of  Ooniniissii)nei-  of  Accounts 
and  Deposits  aiul  Division  of  liookkeeping  and 
Warrants,  $5,973,825);  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
$26,175;  Public  Health  Service,  $300,000:  and 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  $250,1)00.  For 
])ayinent  of  iiicdii  ;d  and  hosjjital  care  and  dis- 
ability and  death  compensation  for  persons 
injuriNJ  wiiile  at  work,  $5,250,000  is  made 
available  to  the  United  States  f-Cnqjluyees' 
Compensation  Comniissi(/n.  including  the  ad- 
ilitional  appi'ojiriations  nui<le  to  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  ($850,000)  and  the 
Xational  Resources  Planning  Board  ($750,000), 
the  total  funds  specifically  provided  in  the 
EiiA  Act  of  1939  amount  to  $1,755,600,00(1. 


WPA  PROJECT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
AND  OPERATIONS 


TANGIBLE  evidences  of  \\  PA  pnijcct  wmk  jire 
Inimd  ill  iill  ]3arts  of  tlie  country.  Adaijtctl 
to  tlie  particular  neetis  of  the  many  cities,  towns, 
and  rural  areas,  the  accoiiiplislmients  realized 
tliriiULili  WPA  o])eratioiis  include  laru'c  uuiiihers 
of  widely  varied  public  iiniiroveiiients  and  pub- 
lic achievements.  Amoiii;  the  wealth  of  project 
accom|)lishiiients  are  many  new  or  iiii])ro\'ed 
public  buildin<i's,  more  adeciiiate  road  and  street 
systems,  new  airjjorts,  improved  recreational 
grounds,  additional  sewer  and  water  facilities, 
sanitation  and  health  nieasiires,  and  various 
kinds  of  conservation  and  Hood  control  work. 

Nonconstruction  work  has  contributed  cloth- 
ing ami  other  necessary  artiides  to  families  in 
need;  it  has  provided  leadershij)  and  instruc- 
tion in  r('creati<iii  and  in  ,-i(hdt  and  other  kiiuls 
of  education;  it  has  extended  public  health 
services,  made  possible  the  iiii])rovemeiit  of 
public  records,  and  supplied  information  of 
general  hiterest  throu<ih  tratiic,  natural  rc- 
soui'ce,  and  research  and  statistical  surveys. 
Significant  services  have  also  been  pi'oxided 
through  the  art,  nuisic,  theatre,  writing,  and 
historical  records  projects  of  the  WPA. 

With  the  exception  of  a  very  limited  amount 
of  Federally  initiated  work,  Wl^A  projects  are 
undertakings  that  are  pro])osed  by  the  state, 
city,  county,  and  otlier  local  governments  of 
the  communities  where  the  work  is  carried  on. 
Sponsorshi])  by  such  bodies  involves  not  only 
llic  initial  planning  of  the  work  but  also  the 
acce])taiice  by  the  sponsor  of  part  of  the  cost, 
particiilai'l}-  that  incurretl  in  providing  supplies, 


materials,  ecjuipnient,  and  other  iioiilabor 
items.  In  order  to  be  acceptable  for  \VPA 
operations  ])rojects  must  satisfy  the  various 
eligibility  reipiirements.  These  are  built  ai'ound 
the  program's  basic  objccti\  c  of  providing  work 
for  the  unemployed  on  useful  iniblic  projects. 
A  reservoir  of  approved  |)rojects  is  continually 
maintained  fioni  which  the  WPA  selects  for 
active  operation  such  projects  as  are  most 
suited  to  the  skills  of  the  unemployed  persons 
available  for  assignment  and  the  work  recpiire- 
ments  of  the  many  communities. 

Most  WPA  undertakings  ai'e  construction 
jobs.  Projects  of  this  kind  accounted  for  more 
than  21„50()  of  the  31,100  WPA  untlcNtakings 
in  operation  at  the  end  of -lune  1939.  In  terms 
of  employment  construction  projects  were  even 
more  important  since  construction  undertak- 
ings provideil  work  for  ab(uit  90  persons  ])er 
project  as  against  an  average  for  all  types  of 
activities  of  7S  workers  per  project.  Almost 
8,700  road  and  street  construction  projects 
alone  were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  with  an  a\'erag(>  labor  force  of  120  persons 
|ier  project.  Besides  its  construction  work  the 
WPA  was  engaged  in  over  7.400  white  collar 
pi'ojects  of  various  kinds  and  almost  2.200 
sewing  projects.      (See  Table  2.) 

Total  ex])enditures  on  Wi'.V  ])roject  o])era- 
tions  through  Jun(>  30,  1939,  amounted  to 
$7,<J7ti,2o4,0()0.  Included  in  the  aggregate  were 
$6,373,41  7,000  in  Federal  funds  of  which  ahiiost 
nine-tenths  was  used  in  i)aynient  of  wages  to 
project  workers.    As  noted  and  discussed  below 
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Table  2. — Number  of  Work  Projects  Operated  by 
THE  WPA.   BY  Types  of  Projects  "^ 

As  OF  June  21.  1939 


Type  of  Project 


Num- 
ber of 
Proj- 
ects 


Type  of  Project 


Total. __ I  31,140 


Hitihways,     roads,     and 
streets 


Farm-to-market    and 
other  secondary 

roads 

Streets  and  alleys 

Other 


Public  buildingS- 


EducationaL 
Other 


Parks    and   other  recrea- 
tional facilities _ . 


Parks  _ 
Other. 


8,685 

3,183 
1.  932 
3,570 

4.748 

1,794 
2,954 

Airports  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities. .  - . . 


.\irports 

ways. . . 

Other... 


and 


Wllite  collar. 


Education 

Recreation 

Professional,    clerical, 
and  service 


Num- 
ber of 
I'roj- 
ects 


176 
61 


7.467 


314 
335 


6,818 


Conservation . 


Flood  control. 
Other 


Sewer  systems  and  other 
utilities 


Sewer  systems. 
Other 


953 
1,072 


191 
1.073 


1,429 
1,080 


Installation,  exten- 
sion, or  revision 
I  tfl>ublic  records. 

Extension  of  gov- 
ernment serv- 
ices  

Studies  and  sur- 
veys  

Arclieological  proj- 
ects  

Home  economics. . 

Federal  Project 
.\o.  1 

Other 

Sewing 

Goods,  other  than  sewing. 

Sanitation  and  health 

Miscellaneous 


37 

828 


321 
114 


2,  158 
756 
«20 
471 


*  Data  apply  to  continental  United  States. 

on  page  30,  sponsors  provided  $1,302,837,000 
of  the  total,  contributed  principally  in  the  pro- 
curement of  supplies  and  e{|iiipnient.  The 
project  expenditure  totals  relate  mily  to  proj- 
ects operated  by  the  WPA  antl  do  not  include 
expenditures  for  undertakings  of  other  Federal 


agencies  liuanced  with  transferred  AVTA  funds 
or  for  the  work  project  and  student  aid  programs 
of  the  NYA. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  sections  that  follow 
to  review  the  work  ]3roject  operations  of  the 
WPA,  filling  in  the  broad  outline  that  has  been 
suggested.  The  tliscussion  deals  successively 
with  the  work  ticcomplished,  the  manner  in 
which  project  operations  have  been  carried  on, 
and  the  various  expenditures  that  have  been 
made.  Employment  on  WPA  projects  is  re- 
viewed elsewhere  on  pages  89  to  107. 

Physical  Accomplishments  on 
WPA'Operated  Projects 

An  inventory  of  the  work  completed  on  WPA 
projects  must  mclude  a  count  of  such  diverse 
physical  accomplishments  as  the  building  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  erection  of  buildings,  the 
installment  of  water  supply  and  sanittition 
systems,  the  creation  of  recreational  facilities, 
and  the  work  performed  in  sewing  rooms  and 
the  other  accomplishments  in  the  nonconstruc- 
tion  fields.  Some  indication  of  the  amount  of 
the  different  kinds  of  work  is,  of  course,  to  be 
found  in  the  man-hours  worked,  the  numbers  of 
persons  employed  at  successive  periods,  and 
the  funds  expended  on  the  several  types  of 
projects.      But    because    such    information    in 
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oach  case  makes  use  of  a  coiiiiiKui  (lenoininator 
it  provides  at  best  only  a  very  indirect  measure 
of  the  many  acct)mi)lisliments. 

For  a  true  inventory  it  is  ne<'essary  to  define 
and  ol)taiii  ird'ormatiou  on  a  iiumher  of  com- 
])aratively  hroatl  ciasses  of  work  wiiicli  as  a. 
si'roup  are  able  to  cover  the  i;eneral  field  of 
activities.  Each  class  of  accomplishment  must 
relate  to  some  type  of  accom])lishuient  that  is 
objective  and  measurable,  covei'inti'  tilings  that 
are  at  least  roughly  similar.  Since  the  nundier 
of  classes  must  not  be  unduly  large,  inventory 
can  be  taken  of  only  the  im])oi-tant  kinds  of 
accomplishments,  (^iialilications  such  as  have 
b(>en  suggested  are  iniierent  in  any  inventory  of 
])hysii'al  accomplislmient  for  a  broad  program 
of  activities. 

In  the  following  discussion  of  the  work  com- 
pleted through  WPA  project  operations  two 
kinds  of  inventory  information  are  used.  The 
first  relates  to  the  work  done  on  the  WPA  con- 
struction ijrojects  that  were  i'om])leted  (hii'ing 
the  year  ending  June  .'?(),  108!),  and  the  other 
to  the  work  accomjilishetl  on  all  prt)jects,  in- 
cluding construction  ami  nonconstruction  un- 
dertakings and  completed  and  active  projects, 
from  the  beginning  of  WPA  activities  in  1935 
through  June  30,  193S.  The  first  is  of  service 
in  showing  the  rate  of  completion  for  important 
kinds  of  accomplishments  during  a  recent 
period,  on  an  annual  or  a  day-to-day  basis,  and 
the  second,  the  nuignitude  of  the  physical  ac- 
complishment totals  for  the  WPA  program 
when  cumulated  over  a  period  of  almost  three 
years. 

Accomplishments    on    Construction    Projects 
Completed    Durins    the    Year 
Ending  June  30,  1939 

Consti'uction  ])rojccts  of  the  WPA  were 
finished  at  the  rate  of  70  per  day  iluring  the  12 
months  ending  June  30,  1939.  Through  these 
projects  the  WPA  in  cooperation  with  sponsor- 
ing agencies  had  made  ready  for  public  use 
appro.ximately  111,000  miles  of  new  and  im- 
proved highways,  roads,  and  streets,  6,400  new 
buildings,  2,130  miles  of  new  water  nniins, 
3,280  miles  of  new  sewer  lines,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  new  and  reconditioned  i)ublic  facilities. 
The   potential   benelits  accruing  to  the   public 


Table  .3. — Selected  Items  ok  PHysic.\L  .Accomplish- 
ment OK  WPA-Operated  Construction  Pkojects 
Completed  Diihing  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1939 

nir.llWAYS,    RO.\DS,    AN'D   STREETS 


Miles  of  Roads  and  Streets 

Typo  uf  Constriirtioii 

Total 

Rural 
roads 

Streets 
and  alleys 

other 
roads 

Total 

110,783 

97,  844 

n,.^* 

1,389 

Paved  

9,637 

4,628 

4,794 

216 

4,846 
4,792 

2,  2,18 
2,370 

2,  403 
2,  .331 

124 

Improved 

91 

V npaved 

101,  140 

93,  210 

6,  7.50 

1   174 

from  the  many  kinds  of  accom|>lislinients  were 
widespread  throughout  the  country. 

Rural  roails  of  the  farm-to-market  type 
accounted  for  a  large  share  of  the  111,000  miles 
of  roads  and  streets  that  were  finished  on  the 
projects  which  were  completeil  during  the  year. 
An  average  of  255  miles  of  unpaved  roads  con- 
structed or  im]3roved  per  day  were  included 
among  the  project  accomplishments  of  the 
WPA.  Paved  roads  and  streets  were  completed 
at  the  rate  of  27  miles  per  day.  As  may  be 
noted  in  Table  3,  about  half  of  the  paved 
mileage  was  new  construction  work;  the  newly 
paved  streets  in  cities  and  the  newly  paved 
roads  in  rural  areas  were  about  ecjual  in  length. 

WPA  accomplishments  in  the  line  of  road 
and  street  apinirtenances  included  the  con- 
struction of  17,()00  new  bridges  and  viaducts 
anil  the  renovation  of  8,510  during  the  year — 
48  and  23  respectively  on  a  daily  basis.  Ap- 
proximately lti2,700  culverts  also  were  installed, 

Table  4. — Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplish- 
ment ON  WPA-Operated  Construction  Projects 
Completed  During  the  Year  Ending  .Iune  30,  1 939 

Bridges.  Cvlvert?,  and  Other  Road  Appi-rtenances 


Type  of  Road  Appurtenanee 

Unit  of 

Measure 

ment 

New 
Con- 
struction 

Iniprove- 
ments 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Miles 

17,  596 

Wood 

Steel.  

13,803 
1,141 
2,652 

4,  207 
3,  162 
1  081 

Culverts 

162,  662 

15  890 

3,257 

Miles 

Paved 

2,690 
567 

1,  099 
173 

Miles 

Curbs _.  

3.005 
1,067 

670 
106 

Gutters 

Miles 
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and  the  Icntitli  of  new  sidewalks,  curbs,  and 
gutters  Imilt  hy  the  WPA  exceeded  3,000  miles 
in  the  first  two  instances  and  1 ,000  miles  in 
the  last  instance.  Certain  imijortant  ty])es  of 
the  many  kinds  of  roadway  a])])urtenancc  work 
are  shown  in  Table  4. 

WPA  work  on  public  buildings  jobs  that  were 
finished  duriiii;'  the  12  months  endinu'  .lune  30, 
1939,  resulted  in  the  completion  of  6,400  new 
buildinu's  and  630  additions  to  existing  struc- 
tures and  the  rcno\alion  of  17,340  others.  An 
avera<;e  of  IS  new  buiklinc;s  and  48  renovated 
buiUlings  were  com])leted  each  day.  Work  of 
the  latter  kind  ranged  from  major  remodeling 
to  genei-al  rccoiKlitioning  and  included  the  re- 
comlitioning  rec(uired  after  floods  and  tlie  New 
England  hui-i-icane.  Of  the  new  buildings  about 
a  sixth  were  schools  and  a  third  were  recreational 
buildings,  such  as  auditoriums,  gymnasiums, 
stailia.  and  bathhouses.  Among  the  otlier 
kinds  of  WPA-constructed  public  buildings,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Table  5,  were  hospitals,  court- 
houses, city  halls,  armories,  jails,  fire  houses, 
antl  aircraft  hangars. 

The  com])letion  of  Wl^V  water  sup])ly  and 
sanitation  projects  during  the  year  resulted  in 
notable  increases  in  municipal  facilities.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  2.130  miles  of  new  water 
mains  and  distribution  lines  (about  6  miles  per 
day)  and  3,280  miles  of  new  storm  and  sanitary 
sewer  lines  (about  9  miles  per  day)  were  ])laced 
in  service.  Work  was  also  completed  on  signili- 
cant  mileages  of  improved  lines  of  each  tyjje. 
Related  accomplishments  included  the  con- 
struction of  21  new  water  treatment  plants,  1.50 
sewage   disposal    plants,    and    20   garbage    and 


T,\nLE  .'). — Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplish- 
ment ON  WPA-Operated  Construction  Projects 
Completed  During  the  Year  Ending  .Tune  30, 1939 

Public  Buildings 


Number  of  Buildings 

Typo  of  Buildinsr 

New 
construc- 
tion 

Addi- 
tions 

Improve- 
ments 

Total 

6,398 

626 

17, 339 

Educational 

1.052 

337 

7,851 

Schools^ ___ 

Libraries - 

1.027 
25 

319 
18 

7,659 
192 

Recrcat ional  buildings 

2. 135 

99 

1,449 

70 

442 

221 

1,402 

31 
8 
34 
26 

106 

.Stadia,  grandstands,  etc 

Ovmnasiunis 

202 
163 

other- _ 

978 

Hospitals 

Penal  institutions 

Courthouses.  otTiecs,  and  other  admin- 

36 

30 

269 
65 

475 
47 

345 

27 

1,917 

11 
2 

41 
12 
22 

3 
14 

6 
79 

510 
89 

,S30 

Fire  houses 

Garages 

441 
313 

.\ircraft  hangars .-- 

Warehouses 

Armories 

Other , 

73 

703 

65 

5,015 

trash  incinerators  as  well  as  170  pumping  sta- 
tions and  400  storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and 
cisterns.  The  major  accomplishments  in  the 
water  supply  tind  sanitation  field  are  shown  in 
Table  6. 

The  r;i])id  strides  that  lune  been  made  in 
airport  and  aii'way  facilities  in  the  past  several 
years  have  been  greatly  furthered  by  W^PA 
projects  for  the  construction  and  improvement 
of  airports  and  air  navigtition  aiils.  Through 
the  jjrojects  completed  in  the  period  from 
July  1,  1938,  to  June  30,  1939,  52  new  landing 
fields  w<M-e  made  available  for  use  and  62 
existing  landing  areas  were  im])roved   (one  hi 

Table  6. — Sklected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplish- 

MKN'T    (IX    WPA-OpERATEI)    CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS 

Completed  During  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1939 

W  \TER   SfPPLY   AND   SANITARY    AXP  StORM  SETTER   FACILITIES 


FINE     arts    museums     ARE     IXCLI'llEI) 
PUBLIC   BUILDINCS 


AMOXO     WPA 


Type  of  Facility 

Unit  of  Meas- 
urement 

New  Con- 
struction 

Improve- 
ments 

Water  mains  aqueducts,  and  dis- 

Miles 

Number  _.    .   . 

Number 

2.133 
49.  000 

400 

151 
21 
20 

lor. 

3.277 

73.  000 

95.912 

438,  166 

903 

Consumer  connections 

Storage  tanks,  reservoirs,  and  cis- 

81.000 
98 

Treatnient  plants: 

102 

Water __. 

Oarbage  incinerators 

Puinpinsr  stations 

Number 

Number 

Number  _ 

Miles..  ..   -    .. 

Number.    

Number 

Number 

26 
13 
73 

Storm  and  sanitary  sewers 

.Serv  ice  connections 

Manholes  and  catch  basins 

Sanitary  toilets 

564 

1.200 

79, 474 

2,  .527 
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eveiy  seven  and  six  days,  respectively).  WPA 
workers  on  air])()rt  and  aii'way  projects  also 
cniiipleted  the  construction  of  47  new  aircraft 
jiangars  and  placed  aii'  markers  in  1,670 
locations. 

Selection  of  a  few  of  the  outstanding  kinds  of 
])liysical  accomplishments  pertaining;  to  roads, 
])ublic  buildings,  sewer  and  water  systems,  and 
airports  and  airways  does  not  covei-  many  kinds 
of  work  in  each  of  these  fields.  Furthermore  no 
reference  has  been  made  to  many  other  fields  of 
WPA  work.  Through  work  on  recreational 
facilities,  for  e.xample,  newly  developed  park 
areas  averaging  30  acres  in  size  wei'c  oj^ened  at 
the  rate  of  one  each  day  as  well  as  eight  new  or 
improved  playgrounds,  five  new  temiis  courts, 
and  two  new  athletic  fields.  These  and  other 
kinds  of  accomplishments  are  covered  in 
Table  7. 

Table  7. — Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplish- 
.mbnt  on  wpa-ol'ekated  cdnstkuction  projects 
Completed  During  the  Year  Ending  June  .30,  1939 

Miscellaneous  Facilities  " 


Type  of  Facility 


Airplane  landing  fields 

Parks..  

Playgrounds 

Athletic  fields 

Tennis  courts 

Swimming  and  wading  pools. 

Dams  (other  than  storage 
or  power) .. 

Riprap  (other  than  river 
bank) — 

Retaining  walls  and  revet- 
ments    . . 

Landscaping  around  public 
buildings  — 

Reforestation 


Unit  of  Measure- 
ment 


Number- 
Acres 

Number. 
Number. 
Number. 
Number. 


Number 

Square  yards  sur- 
faced   


Linear  feet 

Number  of  build- 
ings  

Number  of  trees 
planted 


New  Con- 1  Improve- 
struction       ments 


52 

11,059 

484 

607 

1,765 

2.53 

14.  799 

2,  394, 000 

1,  620.  ,300 


62 

88,983 

2.331 

4,56 

690 

66 

49 

177.000 

90,  (KW 

,5.  808 

.5,  621,  000 


■^  Other  than  highways,  roads,  and  streets:  public  buildings;  and  water 
supply  and  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  facilities. 


Other  broad  groups  of  project  accomplish- 
ments that  have  not  been  referred  to  above 
include  flood  and  erosion  control,  navigation 
aids,  and  irrigation  work;  grountls  iin]>rove- 
ments;  conservation  measures;  and  niiscel- 
laneous  work  in  the  construction  field  not 
elscwher(?  covered.  Table  7  reviews  some  of  the 
work  completed  diifing  the  ])ast  year  in  each  of 
these  fields.  As  already  noted  the  iiiventoiy  of 
work  done  on  the  WPA  projects  which  were 
comj)leted  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 
does  not  cover  the  nonconstruction  activities 
of  tJic  WPA. 


Accomplishments  on   All  Types  of  Projects 
throush  June  30,  1938 

The  inventory  of  WPA  accomplishments 
from  the  l)eginning  of  operations  in  1935 
through  June  30,  193S,  summarizes  the  im- 
])ortant  kinds  of  work  done  during  a  period  of 
almost  three  years  including  nonconstruction 
as  well  as  construction  work.  It  indicates  that, 
as  of  June  30,  193S,  the  extent  of  WPA  accom- 
plishments had  already  assumed  large  magni- 
tudes. Further  accomplishments  eft'ected  in 
the  year  following  June  30,  1938,  probably 
were  roughly  proportional  to  the  accomplish- 
ments realized  in  the  other  years  if  allowance 
is  made  for  different  levels  of  activity. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  cumulative 
totals  through  June  30,  1939,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained by  combining  the  data  for  projects  com- 
pleted in  the  last  year  with  the  cumulative  data 
as  of  June  30,  1938.  The  latter  tabulation  m- 
cludes  com])lete(l  work  units  on  all  WPA  proj- 
ects that  had  l)(>en  placed  in  operation  up  to 
that  time,  mcluding  work  on  both  completed 
and  active  projects.  The  June  1939  data,  on 
the  otlier  hand,  relate  to  work  accomplished  on 
WPA  projects  which  were  comjjleted  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1939.  Some  of  these  proj- 
ects were  in  operation  |)riiir  to  June  31),  1938, 
and  contain  work  units  which  were  completed 
at  that  time.  Such  w<uk  is  includetl  in  the  1938 
summtxry.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  work 
ilone  dm'uig  the  last  year  on  projects  which 
were  being  operated  on  fJune  30,  1939,  is  not  in- 
chuled  in  either  summary.  Summary  tabula- 
tions of  W^PA  accom])lishments,  as  of  June  30, 
1938,  appear  as  Tables  8  and  9  and  state  dis- 
tributions of  selected  items  as  Table  XVII  of 
the  appendix. 

Construction  Activities 

That  rotiil  and  street  wnfk  has  been  of  impor- 
tance in  the  \VP.\  program  is  shown  in  the 
inventory  of  accomplishment  through  June  30, 
1938,  in  much  the  same  way  that  it  appears  in 
the  accomjjlisliinent  ilal;i  noted  ;d)nve  and  in 
the  employment,  man-hour,  and  exijenditure 
figures  noted  elsew  here  in  this  report.  Tlifough 
Jtme  1938  project  employees  had  built  or 
reconditioned  a  total  i>)'  'JSD.DOO  miles  of  roads 
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Table  S. Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplishment  on  WPA-Operated  Construction  Projects 

Through  June  30,  l»3x 


1 

Unit  n(  Measure- 
ment 

N 

umber 

Item 

Unit  of  Measure- 
ment 

Number 

1 
Item 

•Cew  con- 
struc- 
tion 

Addi- 
tions 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

New  con- 
struc- 
tion 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

»  17.  462 

1.663 

■•  46,328 

Highways,  roads,  streets, 
and    related    facilities- 
Continued. 
Bridges  and  viaducts- 
Continued. 
Steel.      

Number 

2.616 
135.  360 

6.  743 
175.  030 

Number -- 

Number.  

Number  .  -- 

Number--- 

Number-  -- 

Number 

Educational    build- 
ings^ total     - 

2.362 

— 

790 

•22,172 

, 

2  ■'89 

Ttl^ 

«  21,560 
622 

7.071 

73  ,         32 

Length  in  feet  --- 

Number       

Length  in  feet--- 

Number 

Length  in  feet 

Number  of  cross- 
ings eliminated. 

Miles 

437.  655 

2.  206 

Recreational  build- 

5.4S6 

296 

3,546 

76.  263 

ings — total 

313.  204 
8,  362,  654 

41 

50.908 

Auditoriums 

Stadia,      grand- 
stands, etc 

216 

974 
497 

3,8(X) 

69 

43 
104 

80 

247 

337 
297 

2,666 

Grade-crossing    elimi- 
nation. 

Sidewalks  and  paths- 
total 

Paved--   -.     

1.  306.  783 

Gymnasiums 

Other     (pavilions, 
battihouses.  etc.)- 

7,429 

Number  --- 

4.040 

Number 

101  3S 

92  1         17 

792          126 

149            23 

'1,041            66 

102  .5 
805            59 
169              3 

6. 363          240 

1.422 
321 

2,999 
1.403 

547 

96 

1.179 

270 

12.  .373 
12.312 

Miles. - 

Miles 

5,883 
1.546 

2.839 

1.201 

Penal  institutions 
Courthouses,      olVicos. 
and    other   adminis- 
trative buildings  -  -- 

Number 

Numtier             

Curbs       

Gutters 

Guardrails  and  guard- 
walls - 

Lights   for  roads   and 

streets - 

Roadside  drainage-  -   - 

Roadside  landscaping 
Street  signs 

Airiiorts  and  airway  equip- 
ment (excl.  bldgs.") 
I^anding  fields 

Length  in  miles 
Length  in  miles . . 
Length  in  miles. . 

6.  .654 

2.266 

904 

11.855 

429 

22.247 

1.382 

1.569 
492 
.650 

{Miles    of    road 

1    equipped - 

Miles  of  ditch 

Miles  of  pipe 

Aircraft  hangars 

1.483 

44.  266 

343 

17.  584 

Number      

Ximiber  -  

Armories    .  -  -  - -  - 

Other    buildings    and 

small  structures  (bus 
and    streetcar    shel- 

Xumber  of  signs 
made -_ 

Number   of  sitrns 
erected 

Number 

Acres 

Length  in  feet 

Number 

Number --. 

961.000 
420.000 

163 

19.  472 

1.  483.  696 

49 

10.  223 

1,787 
10,  012 

1.067 
32.  ,659 

no 

1.665 

28 

1.519 

Demolition  of  buildings  -- 

Xumber 

Miles       

Number 

204 

Runways 

35,  779 
604.  817 

Highways,   roads,  streets. 

279.  804 

and  related  facilities: 

Air  beacons 

41 

Highways,  roads,  and 

Air  markers 

Recreational  facilities  (ex- 
cluiliim  biiiMings): 
Athietir  fields 

Rural  roads^total. 

Miles 

245.  280 

1.504 

Miles 

Parks 

Acres 

10.628 

Paved— total    - 

5.  933 
■X  634 

4  232 

Miles - - 

Miles 

Additions  to  parks  . .  - 

Acres 

246.  684 

Xcw  _ 

T'npaved    

Miles - 

233.  713 

Number 

125 

Miles 

Playgrounds — total 

School 

Other 

Swimming  pools 

Acres 

6.799 

30.  483 

total 

1.594 

5.010 

Miles 

Number 

Paved— total___ 

11.290 

896 
698 

4.042 
968 

New_ 
Improved 
TTnpave<l  

.  ^j-,, 

Number  

Surface  area  in  sq. 
ft-. 

Miles          [.'. 

6.  289 
19.  193 

471 

8,  251,  000 
440 

I.  490,  000 

143 

1,602 

11,  170 

4,682 

728 

1,142 

1.037 

41,  519,  000 
41 
62 
73 
116 

6,086 

148,000 

1,342 

716,  .600, 000 

4.091 

2.059 

225 

Miles 

Miles 

3.  640.  000 

Other  (parks,  cem- 
eteries,      etc.  )— 
total 

60 

4.041 

Oolf  courses 

Surface  area  in  sq. 

ft 

Number 

Number  of  holes.  -  - 

Acres  - -  -  - 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Surface  area  in  sq. 

ft- 

Number - 

216.000 

Miles  

214 

790 

2.857 

Miles 

45( 

1.861 

Improved 
Unpaved _ 

Miles 

334 
3.  2.51 

Handball  courts 

Horseshoe  courts -  - 

Ice-skating  rinks 

Skijumps  

62 

Miles 

70 

Miles 

206 

Number 

18,  473.  000 
13 

New  con- 
struction 

Improve- 
ments 

32 

Outdoor  theatres . 

Banrl  shells .   ... 

Water  supply,  sanitation, 
and  drainage  systems: 

Water    mains,    aque- 
ducts, and  distribu- 
tion lines. 

Storage    tanks.    re.ser- 
voirs.  and  cisterns. 

Storage  dams - 

Wells -- 

Number-   

12 
33 

(Miles 

■^No.    of  consumer 
1     connections 

/Number . 

(Gallons  capacity.. 

Number. -- 

Number 

Road    shoulders    (not 

4.369 

26.  508 

2.204 

Bridges  and  viaducts- 
total 

29.084 
932. 648 

23.521 
916,  137 

201.000 

ILength  in  feet. 

i  Number 

Length  in  feet 

3.58 

16.269.946.000 

469 

2.  022 

Wood,-- 

20.825 
622.  258 

14.  244 
402.  219 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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Table  8.— Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplishment  on  WPA-Opekated  Construction  Projects— Con. 

Through  June  30.  1938 


Item 


Waler  supply,  sanitation, 
elc--  Continued. 
Treatment  plants: 

Sewage   (excl.  cess- 
])ools  and  septic 

tanks)..     

Water     --.. 

Garbage      inciner- 
ators. _         _.     .  - 
Pumping  stations.-  .. 

Storm    and    sanitary- 
sewers. 

Manholes    and    catch 

basins    -. .- . 

Sanitary  toilets .. 

Septic  tanks 

Mine  sealing__   

Mosquito  control 


Drainage    (other  than 
roadside  and  mosqui- 
to   eradication). 
Flood  and  erosion  control- 
navigation    aids— irriga- 
gation: 

Docks,  wharves,  and 
piers .  -     -  - 

Jetties  and  break- 
waters    -   

Bulkheads 

Canals  and  channels 

River  bank  improve- 
ments  

Stream  bed  improve- 
ments..-  

Dams  (other  than  stor- 
age or  power) .----. 

Riprap  (other  than 
river  bank) 

Retaining  walls  and  re- 
vetments  


Unit  of  Measure- 
ment 


Number 
Number 


Number 

Number 

Miles 

Number  of  service 
connections 


Number - 

Number -- 

Number 

Number  of  open- 

intis  sealed 

Miles  of  ditch 
Af-res     drained.  -  - 
Gallons   of  spray 

used 

Miles  of  ditch.   .- 

Miles  of  pipe 

Acres  drained 


Number 

Feet      of     usable 

waterfront   

Area  in  sci.  ft 


Number 


Miles 

Linear  feet- 
Miles 


Miles 

Miles 

Number -.. 

Sq.  yds.  surfaced. 
Linear  feet 


New  con- 
struc- 
tion 


315 
79 

35 

386 
8.  855 

222.  000 

237.000 

1. 144.  000 

5.  570 

115.591 

H.  732 

1.  642.  000 

1.422.000 

2,  018 

986 

2.891,000 


59.000 
1.849.000 

25 

331,  000 

59 


26.  663 
6.  859,  000 
3.  725.  000 


Im- 
prove- 
ments 


229 
91 

26 

179 

2,600 

28,000 

126,000 
15, 000 


4,  960 
784,  000 


9,490 

322 

1,  728.  000 


158.000 
7,  976,  000 

1 

126.000 

197 

1,407 

4,417 

365 

1,  467,  000 

463,  000 


Item 


Flood  anderosioncoutrol — 
Continued. 
Levees   and    embank- 
ments-   

Irrigation 

Grounds  improvements: 

Landscaping  around 
public  buildings..     . 

Miscellaneous  land- 
scaping         

Lighting  airports, 
parking  lots,  athletic 
fields,  etc.- 

Fencing 

Cemetery  improve- 
ments.     . - 

Miscellaneous: 

Tunnels: 

Vehicular 

Pedestrian 

Other 

Fish  hatcheries  

Monuments  and  his- 
toric markers. . 

Conservation      (not      else 
where  classified): 
Reforestation 

Firebreaks 

Fire  and  forest  trails. . . 

Spray  treatments,  dis- 
ease, and  insect  pest 
eradication  (except 
mosquito  control) 

Rodent  destruction 

Planting  oysters 


Number 

Unit  of  Measure- 

ment 

New  con- 

Im- 

struc- 

prove- 

tion 

mi'nts 

fLinear  feet 

\ru.  yds.  placed.  _ 

1.352.000 

3.  641,  000 

13,748.000 

14,  345,  000 

Acres       . 

169.000 

2.  726.  000 

Miles  of  flume  or 

canal     . 

S79 

3.  035 

Number  of  build- 

13.  308 

Acres 

34   100 

Acres 

7  800 

[Number  of  places 

<    lighted 

410 

57 

1  Acres  lighted 

10,  566 

3,127 

Miles  

7.959 

10.  490 

Acres 

4,500 

Number 

10 

5 

Length  in  feet..._ 

1,244 

5.408 

Number 

71 

11 

Length  in  feet    _ 

10,  986 

3.220 

Numl)er 

208 

35 

Length  in  feet 

HI,  184 

20,962 

Number  - .  . 

131 

113 

Annual  lingerling 

capacity.    . 

471,  i:iB,  000 

446,  980,  000 

Number 

517 

100 

Number 

Acres 

^ 

4.  .300 

Number  of  trees 

planted-- 

24.  026,  000 

Miles. -- 

2.186 

Miles        -.--  ,--- 

3,4 

3,  344 

[Acres  sprayed 

45,  000 

Gallons   of  spray 

<     used.  -   ....-- 

18,  484,  000 

Tons  of  poisoned 

food  used 

83.  407 

Number - 

31.  .532.  000 

Bushels  planted.  - - 

4.941.000 

and  streets,  a  distance  siifRcieiit  to  encircle  the 
eartli  eleven   tinu's. 

Much  of  the  work  was  done  on  rural  I'oa.ds 
as  distinct  from  urban  streets.  On  a  state-hy- 
state  basis  the  road  and  street  niileatjes  of  the 
middle-western  and  south-central  states  were 
outstanding-.  A  preponderance  of  the  24.'), 000 
miles  of  rui'al  roads  conii)leted  during;  the 
three-year  pei-iod  were  unpa\ed;  the  unpaved 
rural  road  work  involved  the  develo])iuent  of  a 
])ro])crly  drained  roa.dhed  and  the  aj)])lication 
of  gravel  or  crushed  rock  to  pro\iile  all-weather 
ti'aiisportation. 

In  ui'ha.n  areas  W'l'A  workers  laid  hard  sui'- 
faces — concrete,  hrick,  Mnck,  or  hituminous — 
on  "),0()()  miles  of  sti-eets,  reconditioned  (),()()0 
miles  of  i)avement,  and  made  impri)vements  to 


19,000  miles  of  unpaved  sti'eets  and  roads. 
Altogether  in  both  rural  and  urban  sections, 
including  parks,  more  tliaii  2.'^, (500  miles  of 
pavement  were  laid  or  reconditioned,  represent- 
ing about  S  percent  of  the  total  mileage  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  .hme  1938. 

Building  or  reconditioning  a  stretch  of  i-oad 
usually  involves  not  only  the  work  on  the  roail- 
bed  itself  but  also  the  construction  or  ini])rove- 
ment  of  appurtenances  such  as  bridges,  culverts, 
guardrails,  and  curbs.  By  the  end  of  June 
1938,  WPA  workers  had  constructed  or  rtM'on- 
ditioned  .52, (U).')  bridgi's,  varying  in  length  from 
a  few  feet  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  As 
many  as  29,084  of  the  briducs  w('i-i>  new  struc- 
tures that  were  necessai-y  in  the  development 
of  new  roads  or  in  replacing  bridges  that  were 
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iinsuited  for  further  use  or  swept  away  by 
floods.  Otlicr  acconiplislmients  iii  connection 
with  roads  and  streets  included  the  installation 
of  313,000  new  culverts,  the  reconditioning;  of 
51,000  existuig  culverts,  and  the  completion  of 
many  miles  of  curbs,  gutters,  guurilraUs,  and 
roadside  ditches.     (See  Table  8.) 

During  the  first  tlu'ee  years  of  ^^'PA  opera- 
tions nearly  17,600  new  public  buildings,  were 
constructed,  additions  were  made  to  1,700 
buiklings,  and  4(j,000  others  were  moilernizetl 
or  reconditioned  by  project  workers.  Ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  figure  predominantly 
among  the  2,289  new  school  builduigs  and  some 
college  tmd  university  buildings  are  included. 
Many  of  the  elementary  school  buildings  are 
small  schools  in  rm-al  areas  accommodating 
fewer  than  150  pupils.  Jloor  space  of  758  other 
schools  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new 
sections  to  existing  buildmgs.  Besitles  the  new 
construction  work  21,550  schools  were  recondi- 
tioned. Work  on  educational  buildings  also 
includes  the  construction  of  73  new  Hbraries 
and  32  additions  and  the  renovation  of  022 
others. 


Facilities  for  sports  and  other  recreational 
activities,  often  in  comiection  with  etiucational 
institutions,  were  increased  by  the  erection  of 
974  grandstands  and  stadia,  497  gynmasiums, 
and  215  ainlitoriums,  and  the  renovation  of 
nearly  a  thousand  such  structures.  About  3,800 
other  recreational  binjdings,  such  as  pavilions, 
bathhouses,  or  park  shelters,  were  completed  by 
the  middle  of  1938.  Other  new  buildings 
erected  by  WPA  workers  inchuled  100  hospitals, 
800  courthouses,  city  halls,  and  other  adnunis- 
trative  buiklings,  150  tiri'  houses,  and  100  air- 
craft hangars. 

Greater  opportunities  foi-  juildic  jiarticipation 
in  many  recreational  activities  were  provided 
through  the  construction  of  140  golf  courses, 
900  swimming  and  wading  pools,  4,600  tennis 
com-ts,  3,400  athletic  fiekls  and  playgrounds, 
and  many  other  facilities  such  as  ice-skatuig 
rinks,  and  handball,  horseshoe,  volleyball,  and 
badminton  courts.  More  than  5,000  parks  were 
tleveloped  or  improved  through  the  clearing  of 
underbrush,  plantmg  of  shrubbery,  building  of 
outdoor  ovens  and  other  picnic  equipment,  and 
miscellaneous  work. 
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Siiic(>  till'  prohlciiis  of  inaintaining'  an  ail(>- 
(|iiat('  water  siij^ply  and  of  providing  for  ])ro])<'r 
sewage  disposal  arc  of  great  importance  in 
cities  and  villages  thronghout  the  conntrv, 
many  projects  have  been  directed  toward  thcs(> 
ends.  Throngh  Jnne  30,  1938,  not  only  had 
the  distribution  of  water  to  consumers  been 
facilitated  and  increased  through  the  installa- 
tion of  6,100  miles  of  water  mains,  148,000  new 
consumer  connections,  and  79  new  water  puri- 
fication plants,  but  the  capacities  of  water 
systems  had  also  been  enlarged  through  the 
construction  of  1 ,342  storage  tanks,  reservoirs, 
and  cisterns. 

Towards  better  sewage  disposal  facilities 
WPA  project  work  contributed  nearly  9,000 
miles  of  sewer  lines,  and  300  new  sewage 
treatment  plants.  A  total  of  35  garbage 
incinerators  were  erected  m  urban  areas  as  well 
as  1,144,000  sanitary  privies  in  areas  not 
served  by  sewers.  Appi'oximately  l,(t42,000 
acres  of  lowlands  and  swamp  areas  were  drained 
by  the  excavation  of  8,700  miles  of  mosquito 
control  ditches,  and  more  than  115,000  openings 
of  abandoned  mines  were  sealed  in  order  to 
reduce  stream  pollution  and  destruction  of 
vegetation. 

Nonconstrucfion  Activities 

WPA  employees  working  on  nonconstruction 
])rojects  also  achieved  a  wide  variety  of  tangi- 
ble results.  By  the  end  of  June  1938,  workers 
in  sewing  rooms  had  produced  more  than 
180,000,000  garments  and  household  articles; 
items  of  childrens'  and  infants'  a])])arel  were 
most  numerous  but  millions  of  garments  for 
men  and  women  were  also  made.  These  are 
distributed  free  of  charge  through  local  jniblic 
relief  agencies  to  persons  in  need  or  tlonated 
to  tax-supported  institutions  for  purposes  that 
could  not  be  satisfied  through  their  ciUTent 
budgets.  Besides  being  an  important  source 
of  needed  clothing  for  relief  families  and  of 
additional  supplies  for  tax-supported  institu- 
tions, the  products  of  sewing  rooms  have  been 
of  gi'cat  importance  in  meeting  emergency 
needs  during  periods  of  floods  or  other  disasters. 

Valuable  services  have  also  been  rendered 
by  workers  employed  on  cannmg,  school  lunch, 
and   housekeeping   aid   projects.     By    the   first 


of  -Inly  193,S  more  than  48.0110,000  pounds  of 
meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables  had  been  canned 
for  distribution  In  relief  oi'ganizations  and  for 
use  on  school  lunch  projects.  Over  238,000,000 
hot  limches  had  been  served  to  undernourished 
school  children.  In  the  homes  of  a  million 
families  temporarily  deprived  of  the  regular 
liomemaker  by  illness  or  other  causes,  house- 
keei)ing  aides  averaged  about  seven  visits  per 
family,  helping  with  the  housework  at  the  time 
of  the  emergency. 

Activities  of  a  professional,  technical,  or 
clerical  nature  have  inchuled  work  in  libraries, 
muscmns,  and  clinics;  a  wide  variety  of  re- 
search and  statistical  surveys;  educational  and 
recreational  programs;  and  the  Federal  arts 
project.  Reading  facilities  were  extended  by 
the  establishment  during  the  thi'ee-year  perioil 
of  numerous  new  travelmg  anil  branch  libraries 
anil  new  reading  rooms,  the  renovation  of 
50,000,000  volumes  of  public  li})rary  and  public 
school  books,  and  the  transcription  of  over 
2,000,000  pages  of  Braille  for  blind  readers. 
Doctors,  dentists,  and  nurses  employed  on 
public  health  projects  assisteil  in  15,000,000 
examinations,    immunizations,    or    treatments. 

Among  the  surveys  conducted  by  pi-oject 
workers  are  listings  of  historical  records,  engi- 
neering surveys,  and  regional  plannmg  sin-veys. 
The  1 ,300  research  and  statistical  studies  were 
conducted  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  natural 
resources,  industry,  science,  and  government. 
Among  the  numerous  education  courses  offered, 
classes  in  general  adidt  education  and  foi-  the 
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Table  9. — Selected    Items   of   Physical   Accomplishment   on   WPA-Operated    Nonconstruction   Projects 

Through  June  :jn,  iH;i8 


Item 


Work  in  libraries: 

Cataloging  for  existing 
libraries 

Renovation  of  books- 
total 

Public  school  vol- 
umes   

Fuhlie  library  vol- 
umes 


Number - 

Number 

Number  _ 
Other  volumes Number. 


Unit  of  Measurement 


Number    of    volumes    cat- 
aloged  


Sewing  rooms: 

Articles  made— total  _ 

Garments— total 

Men's 

Women's _  ... 

Boys' 

Girls' 

Infants* 

Other  articles 


Number, 

Number  _ 
Number  _ 
Number  _ 
Number. 
Number  _ 
Number. 
Number. 


Canning  and  preserving Net  pounds 

School  lunches  served Number 

Medical,  dental,  and  nurs- 
ing assistance: 
AI  edical     and     dontal 
clinics  conducti'd  or 
assisted 


{Number  of  persons  exam- 
ined...  - 
Number  of  persoBS  treated. 


MoHirnl    pvarTiinntinns    (Number  of  adults  examined 


Nursing  visits. 


Nursing  aid  at  immuni- 
zations     

t: 

Federal  community  art 
centers 

Drawings,  easel  paint- 
ings, murals,  ami 
sculptured  works   

Etchings.  lithographs, 
woodblocks,  etc _ 


Arts  and  crafts 

Index  of  American  De- 
sign plati'S 

Stage  sets,  dioramas, 
and  models  for  visual 
iM  iueation  __. 


Number  of  group  inspec- 
t ions  made 

Number  of  persons  in- 
spected   -  - 

Number  of  home  v  isits 
made 

Numbpr  of  immunizations. 

/Number  estatilistuMl  .  

JAggregate  attendance       _  _ . 


Number 

fNumbiT  of  originals. 
I  Number  of  prints. . . 


Number  of  objects  made. 
Number  of  plates  made . . 


Number. 


Number 


27.  553. 000 


A  56.  258. 000 
20.  L51.000 


*  2fi,  764. 000 
A  9,  343,  000 


A  181.210.000 


A  139, 643.  non 

26.  84*'..  (H)n 
35.  Sn',».  (11 II I 
A23,020. 1H)0 
30,  440.  000 
23,  528,  000 
41,567,000 


48.061.000 
A  238,411.000 


4.211.000 
3.  587.  000 

280.  000 

1.674.000 

215.000 

3.  960.  000 
4,737,000 

893.000 

53 

4.  000. 000 


96,  602 
15,  756 
76,000 

43.000 

7, 940 


Item 


Music: 

Music  classes  (January 

through  June  1938)  ... 

Afusic    {K-rfornianct'S 

(Mi.nthc.f  June  1938).. 

Theatre: 

Theatrical  productions. . 

Theatrical  perform- 
ances  (Januarv 
tlirough  June  1938) ."_. 

Writing 


Unit  of  Measurement 


("Average    monthly    attend- 
1    ance 


Historical  surveys: 

Historical     American 
Buildings  Survey 


Historical  American 
Merchant  Marine  Sur- 
vey  

Historical  Records  Sur- 


FedtTLil  Archives  Survey^.. 

Planning  surveys  con- 
ducted   

Research  and  statistical 
studies  conducted 

Maps 

Indexing  and  cataloging 

Braille 

Housekeeping  aid 

Museum  activities 


Number 

Aggregate  audience 


(Average  number  per  month 
Average    monthly    attend- 
ance  


Number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets published 

Number  of  copies  distrib- 
uted   


[Number  of  structures  meas- 
ured _. 

Number  of  drawings  made.. 

Number  of  photographs 
made 


fNumber  of  vessels  surveyed. 
I  Number  of  drawings  made.. 
[Number  of  photographs 
1    made 


Number  of  states  whose  rec- 
ords have  been  listed 

Number  of  counties  whose 
records  have  been  listed... 

Number  of  county  invento- 
ries published-   _ . 

Number  of  towns  whose  rec- 
ords have  been  listed 

Number  of  town  invento- 
ries published 

Number  of  churches  whose 
records  have  been  listed.. 

Number  of  agencies  whose 
records  were  surveyed 

Linear  feet  of  files  surveyed.. 

Number 


Number 

Number  of  maps  drawn 

Number  of  items  indexed  or 

cataloged 

Number    of    Braille    pages 

transcribed 

Number  of  visits  made 

Number  uf  families  aided 

Number     of    articles    con- 
structed or  renovated 

Number    of    articles    cat- 


Number 


4. 3.55 
3,  030. 050 

1.813 

1.077 

476.  noo 

293 

3, 550.  mio 


2.302 
16.244 


290 
775 


2,051 

168 

1.  5.=i9 

14 

50. 355 

29,  142 
4,918.000 


1,282 
116.  000 

593.  175.  000 

2.  136.  000 

^  7.  060.  000 

1,076.000 

4,  745.  (XX) 

9,  498.  000 


rediK'tion  (»f  illitcrjicy  luive  ])iO(!oniinat(.'(l,  imt 
^Teat  interest  lias  been  shown  in  vocational 
training-  classes,  parent  education,  and  home- 
making  ediicatiGn  as  well  as  in  the  nursery 
schools  in  which  thousands  of  preschool  chil- 
dren have  received  cure.  The  j^uhlie  has  par- 
tici])ated  in  la rge  n  i im I )ers  in  tl i e  recrea t i<  )n 
prt)grams  conductetl  under  WPA  leaders! lij). 
Sports  and  other  types  of  i^hysical  recreation 
have  met  with  particular  interest  and  social 
and  cultural  recreation  and  institutional  recre- 
ation also  have  been  extensive.  Through  Fed- 
eral Project  No.  1,  art,  music,  and  the  theatre 
were  made  a\'ailable  to  millions  o("  persons  to 


w  bom  they  had  ])reviously  been  inaccessible 
and.  by  July  193S,  a  total  of  293  books  and 
])amphlets  prepared  by  WPA  waiters  had  been 
])ublished. 

This  enumeration  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant measurable  items  among  the  accom- 
|)lishments  of  WPA  projects  serves  to  indicate 
th<^  broad  scope  of  the  program  and  the  extent 
of  certain  kinds  of  achievements.  Much  of 
the  WPA  work.  Iiowever.  is  not  covered  by  the 
inventory  and  some  is  not  susceptil)le  to 
measurement.  This  discussion,  consequently, 
and  tlie  accompanying  tables  (Tables  3-9  above 
and  Table  X\T1  of  the  appendix)  are  iinal)lc  to 
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cover  in  full   tlio  work  accomplisliod    IliidiiL^ii 
the  operation  of  WPA  prt)jects. 

Initiation   and    Prosecution 
of  Project   Work 

WPA  projects,  with  few  exce])tions  wliicli 
no  longer  exist,  have  been  initiated  in  the 
communities  where  the  work  is  ilone.  The 
various  state  and  local  governmental  agencies 
that  pr(i|)()S('  llie  prdjcct  undertakings  and 
thereby  become  sj^insors  of  the  work  are  re- 
((uired  to  iielp  in  defraying  project  expenses, 
particularly  those  involving  materials,  suji- 
plies,  and  equipment.  Project  proposals  antl 
applications  are  reviewed  by  the  WPA  for 
conformity  witii  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  WPA  program.  If  a  ])roject  is  accept- 
able in  these  resj)ects,  the  application  is  sub- 
mitted for  a])|)roval  by  the  President  who  has 
linal  authority  of  ])iT)ject  approval. 

The  AVPA  maintains  a  reservoir  of  ai)prov(H! 
projects  from  which  it  selects  ])roject   \\<iri<   in 


keeping  with  the  changing  requirements  of  the 
\\  PA  ]3rogram.  The  actual  work  chosen  for 
o])eratioii  nniy  involve  either  an  entu'e  project 
as  approved  or  a  self-contained  unit  of  work 
that  is  included  in  the  apjiioved  project.  The 
prosecution  of  ])roject  work  is  carried  out  under 
the  WPA.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  sections  that 
follow  immediately  below  to  describe  hrietly 
the  several  aspects  of  project  procedures  that 
have  been  mentioned. 

Proposal  of  Projeci  Work 

Work  ])ros(>cuted  by  the  WPA  originates 
with  project  proposals  of  state  and  local  public 
agencies  and,  to  a  very  limited  extent,  of  Fed- 
eral agencies.  The  varicnis  states,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  other  governmental  entities 
and  the  legally  constituted  public  agencies 
thereof  that  pro])ose  W'PA  undertakings  are 
known  in  their  relation  to  the  WPA  as  project 
sponsors.  Unoflicial  or  noiqjublic  groups  may 
not  act  as  sponsors  of  WPA  projects.  Tliey 
may,  however,  cooperate  with   the  sponsor  in 


SCHOOL  CHILDREN  BENEFIT  GREATLY  FROM  LrNCHES 
PREPARED  AND  SERVED  BY  WPA  WORKER,S 
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the  planning  and  prosecution  of  the  proposed 
work. 

The  first  step  in  the  development  of  project 
work  is  the  preparation  of  a  project  proposal 
by  the  sponsor.  The  sponsor  may  request 
assistance  in  this  connection  from  tlie  state  and 
local  WPA  offices.  The  project  proposal  con- 
tains detailed  specifications  regarding  the  char- 
acter of  the  proposed  project  work;  it  also 
contains  sections  in  which  the  sponsor  recog- 
nizes explicitly  the  responsibilities  that  he 
assumes  in  proposing  the  project. 

Upon  approval  of  the  project  pi-oposal  by 
the  state  WPA  administration,  a  pi-oject  ap- 
plication is  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  cen- 
tral WPA  oliice  in  Washington.  In  the  appli- 
cation are  included  a  detailed  description  of  the 
work  to  l>e  undertaken:  the  location  of  the  pro- 
posed work:  the  schedule  of  the  number  of  re- 
f|uired  workers  classified  by  occupations:  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  labor,  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  services  necessary  to  the  project's 
operation  in  terms  of  Federal  and  sponsors' 
costs:  and  other  pertinent  information.  Pre- 
liminary plans,  specifications,  and  working  pro- 
cedure that  have  been  prepared  liv  the  sponsor 
accompany  the  project  application,  the  nature 
of  the  pi'oject  determining  the  detail  in  which 
such  information  is  recjuired. 

Review  oF  Project  Application 

In  tlie  Wasbhigtoii  office  of  the  WPA  the 
project  application  is  referred  to  the  operating 
division  having  jurisdiction  over  the  particidar 
kind  of  work  involved,  for  examination  of 
technical  phases  and  general  desirability  of  the 
project.  If  favorable  action  is  recommended 
by  the  operating  division,  careful  study  of  other 
as])ccts  of  the  jjroject's  eligibility  is  then  made. 
This  investigation  is  based  on  legal  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Acts  and  portiiu^nt  Elxecutive  orders,  rulings  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  recommendations  of  interested 
Federal  agencies,  and  the  general  eligibility 
rules  of  the  WPA.  Certain  of  the  more  general 
eligibility  requirements  are  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing section  of  this  statement. 

If  the  project  application  has  the  favorable 
re\iew  of  the  Federal  WPA,  it  is  submitted  for 


ap])ro\  ill  i:)y  the  Pi'esideut  in  whom  ca.cli  of  the 
ERA  Acts  have  vested  authority  for  final  ap- 
proval of  projects.  (Apjilications  have  been 
submitted  fii'st  to  the  Federal  ^^'orks  Agency 
suice  the  creation  of  that  agency  on  Jidy  1, 
1939.)  When  such  final  approval  is  given,  the 
project  enters  the  reservoir  of  approved  under- 
taldngs  from  which  selection  for  operation  may 
subse<|uently  be  nuule. 

Elisibility  Requirements 

In  reviewing  a  proposal  for  project  work  a 
ntimber  of  factors  are  given  careful  considera- 
tion. The  ])roject  must  result  in  benefit  to  the 
pul)lic  and  must  be  such  as  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed  of  the  community  in  accordance 
with  their  occupational  skills.  It  must  be  clear, 
also,  that  the  sponsor  has  the  legal  authority  to 
engage  in  the  woi-k  proposed  and  the  authority 
to  assume  or  provide  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  completed  work  if  such  is 
re(|uired  by  the  nature  of  the  project.  The  im- 
provements proposed  must  be  made  to  public 
property,  the  ownership  of  which  is  vested  in 
the  state  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  a 
legally  constituted  public  agency  thereof,  and 
such  property  must  be  held  either  for  the  con- 
duct of  normal  government  functions  or  for  the 
general  use  of  the  public. 

In  exceptional  cases  whei-e  large  public  bene- 
fit will  result,  work  on  private  property  may  be 
j>erniitted  where  leases,  easements,  or  other 
legal  authority  granted  to  the  sponsor  are  suffi- 
cient in  duration  to  cover  the  normal  expected 
life  of  the  improvements  to  be  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  proposed  work. 

Consideration  is  given  in  the  review  of  proj- 
ects to  the  distribution  of  costs  between  labor 
and  nonlabor  items  and  Federal  and  sponsors' 
funds.  This  is  of  importance  because  approved 
projects  become  part  of  the  reservoir  of  work 
from  which  projects  are  selected  for  operation. 
In  each  state  the  WPA  program  must  be 
operated  in  conformity  with  legislative  require- 
ments which  limit  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
available  for  nonlabor  costs.  Sponsors  must 
defray  the  costs,  necessary  to  the  operation  of 
useful  projects,  that  are  in  addition  to  the  costs 
for  which  Federal  fimds  are  available.  The 
ERA    Act    of    1939,    covering    operation    after 
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NEW  PAVED  ROADS 
AND  STREETS  ARE 
COMPLETED  AT  THE 
RATE  OF  ABOUT  l:i 
MILES  PER  DAY 


June  30,  1939,  contains  deiiiiito  niiiiiniuin  re- 
<|iiirenients  for  average  sponsors'  partici])ation.' 

Amon<j  projects  which  are  not  eliirii'ie  ior 
approval  under  WPA  criteria  are  those  ff)r 
current  maintenance  work  or  work  which  is  a 
recurrent  responsibihty  of  the  sponsor  or  which 
would  displace  or  prevent  the  employment  of 
jiersonnel  by  the  sponsor,  such  as  normally 
would  be  done  by  the  sponsor  without  WPA 
assistance.  The  object  of  this  restriction  is  to 
avoid  the  prosecution  of  projects  which  would 
displace  personnel  regularly  employetl  b>  the 
sponsor  or  by  some  other  agency. 

Proposals  for  certain  types  of  w(U-k  relating 
to  the  activities  of  various  Federal  ag(>ncies 
recpure  review  by  the  interested  agencies. 
Thus  ajjplications  for  projects  involving  work 
on  or  along  highways  in  the  Federal-aid  system 
are  subject  to  review  and  ajjproval  by  the 
Public  lioads  A(hninistration  (tlie  Bur'cau  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1).  The  purpose  of  this  require- 
ment is  to  permit  the  WPA  to  obtain  advantage 
of  the  technical  experience  of  the  Pul)lic  Roads 
.Vdininistration  and  to  insiue  that  tiie  work 
iiccomplislied  will  conform  to  genei'al  policies 
of  that  agency  and  not  conflict  with  proposed 
work  which  will  be  under  its  supervision. 

Airport  and  airway  projects  are  subject  to 
the  a])proval  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority 


See  page  10. 


with  respect  to  the  location  of  the  \\(irk  and  the 
technical  aeronautical  features  involved.  Flood 
control  and  navigable  stream  improvement  pro- 
jects are  subject  to  review,  approval,  and 
advisory  technical  supervision  by  the  appro- 
priate district  enghieer  of  the  C'orjis  of  Engi- 
neers. CVinununity  sanitation,  malaria  con- 
trol, and  mine-sealing  activities  are  subject  to 
approval  and  technical  su])ervision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  and  certain  types  of 
drainage  and  land  reclamation  work  afl'ecting 
wildlife  habitats  re(|uire  a|)proval  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey. 

The  Natioiud  Park  Service  not  only  reviews 
projects  for  work  within  the  national  ])arks 
under  its  jurisdiction  but  also  jnovides  a 
similar  type  of  examination  and  reconnnenda- 
tion  on  projects  in  state  and  local  ])arks,  park- 
ways, and  recreational  areas.  Construction 
projects  for  the  restoration  or  rehabilitation  of 
archeological  and  historical  areas  oi-  structures 
also  are  subject  to  review  by  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Selection  for  Operation 

Placing  a  jji'ojcct  in  operation  involves  a 
selection  i)rocess  for  wliicli  the  stati'  WPA 
adnunistrator  is  responsible,  in  .iddition  to  the 
])rocess  throiigii  which  the  project  ai)plication 
has  passed  prior  tt)  a|)proval.  One  of  tlic  fore- 
most considerations  in  selecting  a  |)rojcct  for 
prosecution    is,    of    course,    tiie    nrcd    for    the 
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i'in]jl(iYni('iit  wliicli  the  project  would  provido 
iiiid  tlie  immctliate  availability  of  tlio  kinds  of 
labor  reqidrod  for  thr  work.  The  Federal  cost 
per  man-iiioiitli.  the  portion  of  the  cost  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  project  sponsor,  the  social 
benefit,  and  the  economic  usefulness  of  the  work 
proposed,  all  influence  the  selection  of  projects 
for  actual  operation.  The  preference  of  the 
sponsor  for  undertakuig  one  appropriate  project 
m  advance  of  another  is  a  deternuning  factor. 

Prosecution  of  Projects 

After  an  luidertakhig  has  been  selected  for 
operation,  a  project  engineer  or  project  super- 
visor is  selected  by  the  local  office  of  the  WPA 
and  the  schedules  of  work  and  of  material  and 
equipment  deliveries  are  arranized  between  the 
operathig  division  concerned  and  the  sponsor. 
The  authority  of  the  sponsor  is  not  exercised 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  conflict  with  the  regula- 
tions of  the  WPA,  but  full  consideration  is  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  sponsor  regarding 
the  conduct  of  work,  the  sequence  of  operations, 
methods  to  be  employed,  and  the  interpretation 
of  plans  and  specifications  which  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  sponsor.  When  all  details  of 
working  procedures  have  been  developed,  the 
workers  necessary  for  project  operations  are 
requisitioned  from  the  Division  of  Emplo>nnent 
by  the  division  having  supervision  of  the  project, 
usually  by  the  project  supervisor. 

During  the  course  of  the  work  the  project 
supervisor  is  responsible  for  the  efficient  opera- 
tion of  the  undertaking  to  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  \\FA  opera tmg  division  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  project.  To  the  necessary 
extent  the  project  sponsor  is  reqiared  to  fur- 
nish such  elements  as  technical  advice,  inspec- 
tion, and  supervisory  assistance.  The  sponsor 
and  the  project  supervisor  cooperate  m  arrang- 
mg  for  the  sponsor's  share  of  the  materials, 
eqinpment,  and  services  to  be  on  hand  at  the 
project  site  when  needed.  Frequent  inspection 
by  the  local  representative  of  the  WPA  and 
reports  at  scheduled  mtervals  keep  the  local 
WPA  office  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work. 

Fiscal  control  of  the  project  is  mahitained  by 
the  Division  of  Fmance  of  the  WI^A  and  the 
Treasury  state  accounts  office.  All  docu- 
ments relating  to  obligations  and  expeiulitures 


for  both  labor  and  nonlalior  items  are  initiated 
by  the  Fmance  Division  for  action  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  Fuiance  Division 
also  records  the  receipt  of  those  items  of  project 
cost  which  the  sponsor  has  agreed  to  assume. 
A  continuous  check  is  maintained  to  make  cer- 
tain that  Federal  expenditures  on  the  project 
do  not  exceed  the  amount  approved  in  the 
project  application  or  such  sublimitations  as 
may  have  been  prescribed  by  the  WPA. 

All  possible  steps  are  taken,  even  before  the 
project  is  begim,  to  provide  safe  working  con- 
ditions. Buildings  are  inspected  for  fire,  acci- 
dent, and  health  hazards;  trucks  and  other 
vehicles  of  transportation  must  satisfy  safety 
requirements.  During  the  course  of  opera- 
tions, regular  inspections  make  effective  the 
application  of  comprehensive  safety  regulations. 
Only  experienced  men  may  be  assigned  to  jobs 
involving  unusual  hazards  and  workers  in 
general  must  be  familiarized  with  precaution- 
ary measures  if  these  are  necessary. 

Elimination  of  danger  from  fire  is  a  con- 
stant objective  and  the  regulations  specify 
particidar  care  in  handling  and  storing  in- 
flammable and  explosive  materials.  Periodic 
inspection  is  required  for  tools,  machinery, 
and  other  equipment,  including  trucks.  On 
certain  types  of  jobs  special  devices  for  the 
protection  of  the  worker,  such  as  goggles, 
respirators,  and  helmets  must  be  provided. 
Provisions  are  also  made  for  assistance  when 
accidents  occur,  with  first-aid  kits  and  persons 
qualified  to  administer  first  aid  always  available. 

Project   Expenditures   and 
Related   Information 

Approved  Projects 

The  Wl^A  constantly  has  available  for  opera- 
tion a  large  reserve  of  approved  projects  which 
enables  it  to  adjust  its  program  quickly  and 
efficiently.  The  reserve  is  sufficiently  large 
in  size  to  permit  a  substantial  hicrease  when 
needed  in  the  number  of  jobs  jjrovided  for  un- 
employed workers  and  sufficiently  diversified 
as  to  the  types  of  work  to  permit  adjustment  of 
the  program  to  shifts  in  the  occupational  char- 
acteristics of  imemplo^eil  workers. 
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Projo(^ts   approved    by   the   Pi-esideiit  under 

the  KKA  Acts  of  19:^5,  l»:-;6,  1937,  iuul  193,S 
iiuinhcrcd  in  the  liundreds  of  tliousiiiids  :ind 
tlieir  estiniiitetl  cost  in  t'edernl  funds,  ;is  of 
.lime  .30,  1939,  amounted  to  about  .$10, ()()(),()()(), - 
000.  The  cost  total  iiiclndcs  tlie  \aliic  of  work 
])rojects  that  iiad  lieeii  ])la('ed  in  operation  t)y 
that  time  as  well  as  the  vahie  of  all  project 
work  that  was  held  in  reserve  at  the  time;  it 
does  not  include  ])roject  autliorizations  of  the 
National  Youtli  Administration  or  the  value  of 
])rojects  operated  by  other  agencies  with  funds 
transferred  from  the  WPA.  Sponsors'  funds 
pledged  toward  defrayiug  project  expenses 
totaled  $2,397,000,000  for  all  the  a])pn.v(>d 
projects.  Consequently  the  estimated  total 
cost  of  all  projects  approved  through  June  30, 
1939,  aggregated  $12,8.54,000.000. 

Under  the  ERA  Act  of  1938  alone  the  total 
estimated  value  of  a])proved  projects  amounted 
to  nearly  $3,774,000,000,  Sponsors'  pledges 
of  $S39,000,000  accounted  foi'  22  ])ercent  of 
this  total  as  compared  with  about  19  percent 
over  the  four  years  ending  in  June  1939. 
Highway,  road,  and  street  ]u-ojects  as  approved 
dining  the  last  year  represented  43  percent  of 
the  year's  total  value  of  ai)]n-oved  projects. 
White  collar  projects  accounted  for  nearly  13 
percent  of    the    total,  sewer  system  and  other 

T.\BLE  10. — Total  Estimated  Cost  of  Pro.iects 
Approved  by  the  Phesidext  under  the  ERA  Act 
OF  19,3S  FOR  Operation  by  the  WPA,  by  Major 
Types  of  Prciects  and  by  Sources  of  Funds 


As  OF  June  30,  1939 
[Amounts  in  thovLsands] 

Total 

Federal 
Funds 

Sponsors' 
Funds 

Type  of  Project 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

of 

total 

Total 

$3.  773.  943 

100.0 

$2,  936.  291 

$838.  652 

22.2 

Hicliways,    roads,    and 

streets 

Public  buildings 

Parks  and  other  recrea- 

1,633,  .570 
349.  527 

267,  466 
127.  752 

3(i9.  312 

93.  135 
472.  S))2 
239.  259 

60.  481 
116.258 

44.  381 

43.2 
9.3 

7.  1 
.3.4 

9.8 

2.6 
12.5 
6.3 
1.6 
3.1 
1.2 

1.  223.  831 
2.59.  282 

21,S.  075 
102.  974 

281,  957 

61,  244 
398.  537 
210.928 
50.  316 
94.  532 
33.  615 

409.  739 
9(1.  245 

49.  391 

24.  77K 

87,  355 

31,891 
74.  265 
28.  331 
10,  165 
21,  726 
10,766 

2.5.  1 
25.8 

Sewer  systems  and  other 
utilities 

Airports  and  other  trans- 
portation facilities 

White  collar 

Sewing 

Goods,  other  than  sewing. 

Sanitation  and  health  ... 

Miscellaneous  _ 

23.  7 

34.2 
15.7 
11.8 
16.  8 
18.7 
24.3 

public  utility  work,  for  10  percent,  and  public 
buildings  undertakings,  for  9  percent.  Proj- 
ects for  the  operation  of  sewdng  rooms  and 
for  tiie  improvement  of  recreational  facilities 
also  were  important,  ;is  is  shown  in  Table  10. 

Project  Expenditures 

Ex])enditures  of  Federal  and  sponsors'  funds 
for  the  prosecution  of  WPA  projects  amounted 
to  $2,5.58,03.5,000  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1939.  The  total  was  substantially  larger 
than  the  sums  ptiid  out  in  earlier  years,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Table  11.  Project  expenditures 
have,  of  course,  varied  with  the  level  of  project 
operations  and  the  numbers  of  WPA  em^jloyees. 

The  larger  exjienditiires  of  the  last  fiscal 
year  residtcd  primtirily  from  the  continued 
expansion  of  project  activities  following  the 
sharj)  decline  in  private  employment  that  began 
in  the  latter  half  of  1937.  The  increase  in  the 
scope  of  WPA  operations  took  place  over  a 
period  of  iibout  one  year.  Continued  failure 
to  Hnd  jobs  in  private  industry  forced  unem- 
ployetl  workers  first  to  draw  upon  savings, 
unemployment  compensation  credits,  and  other 
resources  and  eventually  to  seek  assistance  from 
relief  agencies  and  the  WPA.  Additional  fac- 
tors contributing  to  the  expansion  towards  the 
end  of  the  period  were  the  New  England  hurri- 
cane and  floods  of  September  1938  and  the 
serious  condition  of  tenant  fanners  and  laborers 
in  the  South. 

The  culmination  of  the  expansion  in  WPA 
activities  is  reflected  in  a  total  project  expend- 
iture of  almost  $700,000,000  during  the  three 
months  ending  December  31,  1938.  Including 
both  Federal  and  sponsors'  expenditures  this 
total  is  larger  than  corresponding  amounts 
used  in  any  other  quarter  since  the  initiation 
of  the  W^PA  program.  AiJin'oximately  $635,- 
000,000  was  expended  on  WPA  project  activ- 
ities during  the  three-month  period  preceding, 
and  during  the  tiu-ee-month  jjeriod  succeeding, 
the  quarter  of  largest  outlays.  In  the  April- 
June  1939  quarter  project  expenditures  of 
sponsors'  and  Federal  funds  amounted  to  about 
$585,000,000.  Total  expenditures  for  WPA 
projects  during  the  four  years  ending  June  30, 
1939,  were  $7,67(1,250,000.  (See  Table  11  on 
the  foUdwing  j)age,) 
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Table   11. — Expenditure.s  on   WPA-Operated  Pro.iects,  by  Fiscal  Yeah.s  and  by  Sources  of  Funds 


Through  June  30.  1939 
[In  thousands] 


Total 

Feileral  Funds 

Sponsors'  Funds  ^ 

Year  Ending  June  30 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total 

Total                                                               

$7,  676,  254 

$6,  373,  417 

$1,  302,  837 

17.0 

1.  326.  475 
2,052,964 

1, 193,  585 
1,  751,  293 

132,  890 
301,  671 

10.0 

1937                                                                                          ..           .     _   .- 

14.7 

\<)'^S                                                    -  -         -- -  - 

1.  738,  780 

1,  363,  542 

375,  238 

21.6 

376,  368 
381,  013 
426,  130 
555,  269 

292,  763 
283,923 
338,  639 
448,  217 

83,  606 
97,089 
87,  491 
107.  052 

22  2 

25.6 

I'lnirirv  March  1938                                                                                        -               -  - 

20,5 

^nril  Tune  1938                                                      . _-  -  

19.3 

1939                                                                      

2,558,035 

2,  064,  997 

493.  038 

19.3 

Julv  September  1938                                                               -              -  -- 

638,  644 
699,  873 
635,  446 
584,  073 

527,  209 
568,  235 
506,  398 
463.  155 

111.435 
131.  638 
129.  047 
120.  918 

17.  4 

18.  S 

Tfliinarv  Maroh  1939                                                                 -   -               - 

20.3 

Anril  June  1939                                               -  -  -- - 

20.7 

A  Includes  purchases  of  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rii:hts-of-way. 

Source;  Federal  funds  rei)resent  vouctiei  payments  as  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department;  sponsors'  funds  are  based  on  WPA  reports  of  sponsors' 
certifications. 


Sponsors'  Funds 

Project  e.xpenilitui-es  in  the  T2-moiitli  ]ierio(l 
ending  June  1939  included  $2,004,997,000  in 
Federal  funds  and  $493,038,000  in  sponsors' 
funds.  As  a  group,  the  various  sponsors — 
state  departments,  county  boards,  city  councils, 
township  trustees,  and  other  public  bodies — 
defrayed  19.3  percent  of  total  project  costs  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  amount  of  sponsors'  expend- 
itures has  increased  significantly  since  the  first 
years  of  the  program's  operations.  The  $493,- 
038,000  total  for  the  year  ending  in  June  1939 
was  an  increase  of  nearly  $1 18,000,000  over  the 
precedmg  year  and  of  $191,000,000  over  the 
year  ending  in  June  1937.  On  a  cjuarterly  basis 
sponsors'  outlays  were  at  their  peak,  $131,638,- 
000,  during  the  October-December  quarter  of 
1938.     (See  Table  11.) 

Sponsors'  contributions  have  tended  to  in- 
crease on  a  percenttige  basis,  as  well  as  in  total 
amount,  since  the  initiation  of  WPA  operations. 
However,  s])onsors  were  unable  to  increase  their 
ex])enditures  in  the  same  projiortion  as  the 
Federal  Government  when  rapid  expansion  in 
WPA  employment  became  necessary  beginning 
in  the  fall  of  1937.  Consequently,  the  jiercent- 
age  of  sponsors'  expenditures  was  somewhat 
lower  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  than  in 
the  previous  12-month  period,  the  figures  being 


19.3  and  21  .(i,  respectively.  The  19.3  percent 
reported  for  the  year  enthng  June  30,  1939,  is 
considerably  higher  than  the  10.0  percent  and 
14.7  percent  recorded  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30,  1936,  and  1937,  respectively. 

In  general,  an  expanding  or  relatively  high 
level  of  project  ojierations  has  been  associated 
with  smaller  percentage  ex])enditures  of  spon- 
sors even  though  the  amounts  of  sponsors' funds 
have  increased  substantially  with  the  expanded 
activities.  This  is  a  result  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's aliility  with  its  greater  fiiumcial  re- 
sources to  deal  with  emergency  situations  and 
ra])id  increases  in  the  nec<l  for  project  employ- 
ment more  quickly  and  adequately  than  state 
and  local  governments. 

Sponsors'  funds  on  a  relative  basis  were 
greatest  (amounting  to  almost  a  fourth  of  the 
total)  in  the  last  half  of  1937  when  WPA 
employment  was  at  a  low  level  following  a 
period  of  contraction.  Typical  relationships 
are  also  found  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Even 
though  the  amount  of  sponsors'  funds  expended 
decreased  from  the  $131,6.38,000  expended  in 
the  October-December  1938  quarter  to  the 
$120,918,000  expended  in  the  April-June 
1939  quarter,  the  relative  volume  of  sponsors' 
expenditures  increased  from  18.8  to  20.7 
percent  of  total  project  costs.  Over  the  four- 
year  period   in   which   the  WPA   has   been   in 
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oporntioii,  projort  sponsors  have  borne  17.0 
pcMvent  or  $1,;^()2, 837,000,  of  the  total  costs  o( 
l)i(ijert  operations. 

Types  of  Projects 

WI'A  jirojort  work  lias  been  conducted 
almost  exclusively  through  the  operation  of 
state  work  programs.  The  relatively  small 
amount  of  work  which  has  been  prosecuted 
through  the  operation  of  Federal  Nation-wide 
])rojects  accoimted  for  only  2  percent  of  project 
expenditures  through  June  30,  1939.  The 
Nation-wide  projects  have  been  sponsored  by 
Federal  agencies  and  have  emphasized  white 
collar  activities.-  Predominant  among  them 
have  been  the  imdertakings  sponsored  by  the 
WPA,  incduding  the  Federal  arts  projects,  the 
historical  records  survey,  and  the  study  of 
reem]iloyment  oi)])ortunities  and  recent  changes 
in  industrial  technicpies. 

Table  12. — ExpENDiTrREs  of  Federal  and  Sponsors' 
Funds  on  WPA-Oferated  Projects,  by  Ma.ior 
TvpES  OF  Projects 

Cumulative  through,  and  Year  Ending  June  30, 1939 


Typo  of  Project 

Cumulative 

through  .Ume 

30,  1939 

Year  Ending 
June  30.  1939 

.\mount 

Per- 
cent 

.\niount 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

$7.  fi76,  2,'J3,  946 

100.  0 

.1:2.  6,68.  036.  229 

100.0 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets. 

Public  buildinpcs 

Parks  and  other  recreational 

facilities       

Conservation. ._ 

Sewer  systems  and  other  util- 
ities  

Airports  and  other  transpor- 
tation facilities 

2.  931).  169.  121 
828,  436.  880 

7.37.  871.  4,5,'i 
312.  266.  480 

762.  699,  772 

197,  280,  628 
9. .5,  991,  719 
513,  766,  496 
101,  179.  191 
174,311,324 
1£6,  380,  979 

38.3 
10.8 

9.6 
4.1 

9.9 

2.6 
12.8 
6.7 
1.3 
2.3 
1.6 

1. 090,  436.  542 
264.  079.  634 

196.  004.  746 
98.  444,  .634 

246.  8.66.  876 

66.  022.  198 
323.  177,  185 
142,  524,  217 
28,  196,  795 
49,  202,  335 
54,092,167 

42.6 
10.  3 

7.  7 
3.9 

9.6 

2.6 

12.6 

Sewing 

Goods,  other  than  sewing 

Sanitation  and  health 

Miscellaneous  * 

6.  6 
1.  1 
1.9 
2.1 

^  Includos  adjustmrnt  of  Fcilrral  I'vp'-nditures  to  total  ri'por(i><l  \<\  tht^ 
Treasury  and  sjHinsors'  rxpendiliircs  for  land,  land  Irasi's.  casi'iiiriiis. 
and  rights-of-way,  for  which  the  distribution  by  type  of  iimjcfi  i?  not 
available. 

Source:  WPA  state  office  reports. 

State  work  i)r(»,u'r;mi  projects  avo  iiiHlfMlak" 
inj^s  that  have  been  proposed  and  sjxmsored  iti 
the  areas  where  the  work  is  <h)iie.  They  are 
sponsored  by  state  and  local  jniblic  bodies  and, 
to  a  very  limited  cxh-Tit,  by  P'ederal  ag:encies 
such  as  the  (Quartermaster  C\u-ps,  tlie  Bureau 

-  The  operation  of  projects  sponsored  only  by  the  WPA  was  discon- 
tinued under  ]irovisions  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1939;  see  page  9. 
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EXPENDITURES   ON   WPA- OPERATED   PROJECTS 
BY   MAJOR   TYPES   OF   PROJECTS   AND 
BY   SOURCES   OF   FUNDS 

Cumulative    through   June    30,   1939,   and    Year    Ending    June    30,   1939 
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of  Yanls  :nul  Docks,  and  the  Forest  Service. 
The  niitiation  of  the  projects  m  the  communities 
where  they  ai'e  carried  on  has  been  the  primary 
factor  in  athipthig  tlie  WPA  program  to  the 
particular  needs  of  each  comminiity. 

Ap])roxiniately  four-fifths  of  the  total  fimds 
ex])ended  on  WPA  projects  (82  percent  duruig 
the  last  fiscal  year)  have  been  used  for  construc- 
tion projects.  Sewing  room  operations  and 
white  collar  work  have  accounted  for  the  non- 
consti'uction  activities  conducted  under  the 
WPA.  The  highway,  road,  and  street  projects 
of  the  WPA  have  predonihiated  among  the 
major  types  of  work.  Projects  of  this  kind 
were  of  even  greater  importance  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1939,  than  in  earlier  years. 
As  shown  in  Table  12,  they  accounted  for 
almost  43  percent  of  the  project  expenditures 
of  the  last  fiscal  year  as  compared  with  38  per- 
cent over  the  entire  period. 

White  collar  luojiH-ts  as  a  group,  hicludhig 
the  education  ;iii(l  recreation  programs,  re- 
sear<'h  and  surscy  projects,  luimc  (■conoinics  and 
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cleiifiil  work,  and  the  Federally  sponsored  arts 
proo;rani  accoinited  for  almost  13  percent  of  all 
expenditures  both  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and 
over  the  entire  period  of  ojDeratioiis.  Construc- 
tion work  on  p\iblic  buiklings,  such  as  schools, 
libraries,  courthouses,  I'ity  halls,  fire  stations, 
and  armories  accounted  for  slightly  more  than 
10  percent  of  total  outlays,  and  public  utility 
projects,  princii)ally  for  the  installment  and 
improvement  of  sewer  antl  water  systems,  for  a 
little  less  than  10  percent.  These  proportions 
were  al)out  the  same  in  the  year  endmg  June 
30,  1939,  as  in  the  four  years  of  activities, 
evidence  that  these  khids  of  activities  were 
expanded  in  the  last  fiscal  year  at  rates  etjual 
to  the  general  increase  hi  the  scale  of  operations. 

Projects  involving  the  development  or  im- 
provement of  ])arks  and  other  recreational 
facilities — such  as  playgrounds,  athletic  fields, 
tennis  courts,  and  golf  coiu'ses — accounted  for 
S  percent  of  the  last  fiscal  year's  expenditures. 
Outlays  for  sewing  projects  represented  G 
percent  of  the  total.  The  relative  importance 
of  these  two  major  types  of  projects  decreased 
slightly  hi  the  last  fiscal  year  suice  they  ac- 
counted for  10  and  7  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  cumulated  totals  for  the  entire  period  of 
WPA  operations  through  June  30,  1939.  As 
in  tlie  ])revious  years  conservation  activities, 
airport  and  other  trans]jortation  facility  ]U'oj- 
ects,  sanitation  and  health  work,  and  goods 
projects  other  than  sewing  each  accounted  for 
less  than  5  percent  of  total  pi'oject  costs. 

Considerable  diversity  exists  among  the 
several  state  ])rogranis  in  the  relative  inijior- 
tance  of  various  types  of  projects  that  have  been 


undertaken.  The  highway,  road,  and  street 
work,  which  accounted  for  43  percent  of  the 
funds  expended  on  a  country-wide  basis  m  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1939,  was  relatively  most 
important  in  West  Virginia  where  it  accounted 
for  approximately  Go  percent  of  the  aggi-egate, 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and 
Arizona  where  it  represented  more  than  60 
percent  of  total  expenditures.  (See  Table  XVI 
of  the  appendix.)  Outlays  for  public  buildings, 
;i\'eraging  10  percent  for  all  states  combined, 
constituted  24  percent  of  the  year's  disburse- 
ments for  project  work  in  New  Mexico  and  21 
jiercent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
South  Carolina. 

The  conservation  program  was  most  em- 
])hasized  in  Idaho  and  Rhode  Island  where  it 
accounted  for  more  than  a  fourth  of  project 
costs.  In  other  New  England  states,  as  well 
as  in  Rhode  Island,  expenditures  for  conserva- 
tion work  were  relatively  much  larger  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  than  m  ])revious  years  as  a 
result  of  the  September  1938  hurricane.  Sani- 
tation and  health  work  was  stressed  in  the 
South.  With  regard  to  outlays  for  white  collar 
projects,  Cahfornia,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
New  York,  and  Virginia  substantially  exceeded 
the  national  average  of  13  ]iercent. 

The  differences  in  the  relative  ini]iortance  of 
various  ty]ies  of  jirojects  among  the  states  are 
atti'ibutable  to  the  needs  of  the  communities 
foi-  the  kinds  of  work  carried  on,  the  skills  and 
ex])erience  of  unemployed  workers  in  the  area, 
and  the  ability  of  sponsors  to  provide  materials 
and  ecjuipment  for  the  projects.  Inasmuch  as 
ex]ienditures  of  Federal  funds  are  principally 
dm-oted  to  jiayments  of  wages  of  WPA  workers 
with  only  the  niininnnn  necessary  for  efficient 
]u-oject  o])eration  used  for  nonlabor  purposes, 
jirojects  involving  heavy  nonlabor  costs  have, 
in  general,  been  uiKku'taken  only  where  spon- 
sors have  been  able  to  provide  a  large  portion 
of  the  necessary  materials  and  equipment. 

Objects  of  Expenditure 

Wage  payments  to  project  employees  during 
the  year  entling  June  30,  1939,  amounted  to 
•$1 ,9.")S,00(),()()0  and  conijirised  77  jiercent  of 
the  total  ])roject  outlays  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  sponsors.      The  percentage  in  the 
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T.\Bi.E  13.—  Expenditures  on  \^■PA-OI■ER.\TED  Projects,  bv  Objects  of  Expendittre  and  bv  Sources  of  Funds 

Cumulative  through,  and  Year  Esdixi;  June  30,  1939 
[Amounts  in  thousands] 


Cumulative  through  June  30,  1939 

Year  Ending  June  30.  1939 

Object  of  Expenditure 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Percent 
oftotal 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Total.-,- 

Personal  services-   - 

Purchases    of   materials,    supplies,    and 
equipment-      - 

Rental  of  equipment 

$7,  676,  254 

100.  0 

$6,  373,  417 

$1,  302, 837 

17.0 

$2,  558,  035 

100.0 

$2,  064,  997 

$493,  038 

19.3 

5.  850.  272 
1. 037,  722 

76.2 
13.5 

5,  625,  888 
437,  123 

224,384 
600,599 

4.0 
57.9 

1,  957,  663 
342.  638 

76.5 
13.4 

1,881,020 
115,075 

76,643 
227,563 

4.1 
66.4 

645.  497 

8.4 

266,  696 

378.801   1      58.7 

209.  764 

8.2 

60.474 

149,  290 

71    •> 

Motor  vehicles-- 

370.  563 
27.  484 

230.  676 

16,  774 

142,  763 

4.8 
0.4 

3.0 
0.2 
1.9 

191,  270 
20,665 

51,  983 

2,778 

43,  710 

179,293  i      48.4 
6  819  i       ''4  ft 

120,  891 
3,  105 

79,  .566 
6.202 
47.  970 

4.8 
0.1 

3.1 
0.2 
1.9 

49.  107 
1.  100 

9.824 

443 

8,428 

71,  784 
2.005 

69.  742 

5.  7.59 

39.  542 

,59.  4 
64  6 

Paving  and  other  road-building  ma- 
chinery and  equipment 

Other,  including  office  equipment 

Other  > 

178,  693 
13,  99(i 
99,  0.i:t 

77.5 
S3  4 

87.7 
92.9 
74.0 

■*  Including  sponsors'  purchases  of  land,  land  leases.  ea.semeuts,  an<l  rights-of-way. 
Source:  \\'PA  state  office  reports. 


last  fiscal  year  was  appro.xiniatcly  the  same  as 
tlie  ouimilative  figure  applying  to  the  period 
from  the  summer  of  1935  to  June  1939.  (See 
Tahle  13.)  Most  of  the  wage  payments  have 
been  made  from  F'oderal  funds  (96  pei'cont  in 
tlic  last  year  and  in  the  four  years  of  opera- 
tions). The  relatively  small  amounts  provided 
hy  sjionsors  have  been  used  for  the  wages  niul 
salaries  paid  to  specially  r|ualified  em])loyees 
of  sponsors  who  are  necessary  for  tiie  ]U'osccu- 
tion  of  projects. 

A  major  portion  of  the  outlays  for  noiilalior 
purposes  has  been  used  in  the  |)ui-chase  of  the 
supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  re<|uired  for 
])roject  opei'ations.^  Such  expenditures  ac- 
counted for  .$343,000,000  of  the  $600,000,000 
expended  for  nonlabor  items  during  the  year 
eiuling  .Iiiii(>  30,  1939.  Rentals  of  ec|uipnieMl 
totaled  $210,000,000;  and  the  various  other 
nonlabor  costs  of  project  tictivities,  $48,000,(100. 
'i'he  relative  amounts  expended  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  for  pui'chases  of  supplies,  nniteritils, 
and  efiuipment  (13.4  percent  of  the  total), 
e(|uipmeiit  rentals  (8.2  j)ercent),  and  other 
items  (1.9  percent)  were  substantially  the  same 
as  in  the  entire  period  of  WPx\  oiierations. 
Table  13  reviews  the  different  types  of  outlays 
and  itemizes  the  ec(uipn^-ent  rental  total.  It  is 
of  interest  that  the  major  share  of  the  rentals 


of  ecpiipment  related  to  motor  vehicles  and  to 
paving  aiul  other  road-hnilding  machinery  and 
equipment. 

Sponsors  have  provided  an  increasing  share 
of  the  nonlal)or  costs  of  project  activities. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ending  -hiiie  30.  1939. 
their  contributions  accounted  for  69  percent  of 
the  nonlabor  total  as  compared  with  59  percent 
over  the  entire  period  of  operations.  In  the 
last  year,  sponsors  financed  66  percent  of  the 
supplies,  materials,  ;nul  e<|uij)ment  that  were 
]u'ocured  for  project  activities,  and  71  percent 
of  the  equipment  that  was  rented. 

The  difi'erences  that  ai)])e!ir  in  the  relative 
amount  of  sponsors'  expenditures  on  the  various 
types  of  ju'ojects  are  a  result  of  \;iriatioii  in  the 


^  \  discussion  of  the  types  of  inalerials  purchased  and  Ilic  aniounls 
expended  for  each  appears  on  pages  116  to  120. 


THIS  m:«    I  r,    '    I    \i\Ki:s  riissiBi.K  .\  shokt-i-Tt  bk- 

TWKK.X   TUii    roW.X.S;   ABolT    A    SI-XTH   OF  THE   .NEW 
HKIlMiES  DLILT  BY  TllK  W  1' V  -\HE  OF  MASOXMY 
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expenditures  for  the  materials  and  ef|ui])inent 
necessary  lor  operating  difl'erent  tyjjes  of 
projects.  Since  there  are  limitations  on  Federal 
funds  availahle  for  defraying  nonlahor  costs  in 
excess  of  minimum  amounts,  it  is  necessary  for 
sponsors  to  meet  the  larger  expentlitures  on 
types  of  ])rojects  that  require  greater  nonlahor 
outlays.  This  tends  to  increase  sponsors'  funds 
when  viewed  in  jiercentage  tenns. 

On  public  huihlings  and  on  airport  and  other 
transportation  projects — work  wliicli  involves 
relatively  large  outlays  for  materials  and  other 
nonlahor  items — sponsors  defrayed  22  percent 
of  the  total  cost  from  the  beginning  of  project 
operations  through  June  1939,  as  compared  to 
an  average  of  17  percent  on  all  projects.  Sjjon- 
sors'  expenditures  on  sewer  system  and  other 
utility  undertaldngs;  on  highway,  road,  and 
street  projects;  and  on  sanitation  and  health 
work  were  also  well  above  the  average.  In  the 
latter  two  instances  the  explanation  of  the 
relative  size  of  sponsors'  expenditures  is  partly 
attiibutable  to  the  location  of  a  considerable 
share  of  the  work  in  nonmetropolitan  areas 
where  lower  monthly  earnings  are  scheduled. 
Lower  earnings  in  combination  with  more  or 
less  Hxetl  nonlahor  costs  tend  to  raise  tlie  non- 


labor  percentage  and  thereby  the  relative  size 
of  s])onsors'  funds.  Wiiite  collar  jjrojects,  for 
which  sponsors  contributed  but  12  percent  of 
the  total  amount  ex])ended,  have  recjuii'cd  rela- 
tively small  ex])eiiditures  for  nonlahor  ])ur])oses; 
furthei'niore,  these  ]U'ojects  tend  to  be  concen- 
trated in  ui-l),-ni  ;ii-(>as  where  higher  earnings 
prevail. 

During  the  fiscal  yeai'  1989,  when  the  sponsors 
provided  19  percent  of  total  jjroject  costs,  their 
expenditures  on  airport  and  other  transporta- 
tion projects  averaged  31  percent  of  the  total 
cost  and  on  public  buildings,  24  percent. 
S])onsors'  contributions  also  accounted  for  over 
20  jjercent  on  sewer  system  and  other  utility 
projects,  on  highway,  road,  and  street  projects, 
and  on  sanitation  and  health  work.  The  in- 
crease in  sponsors'  expenditiu'es  on  white  collar 
projects  and  on  sewing  projects  was  marked, 
with  nearly  15  and  9  percent  respectively  of 
the  total  expenditiu'e  being  made  from  sponsors' 
funds.  As  was  true  of  the  cinnulative  figiu-es, 
the  tissmnption  by  sponsors  of  a  large  share  of 
the  nonlabor  costs  of  project  operations  and  the 
levels  of  wage  payments  were  important  factors 
afi'ecting  the  relative  size  of  sponsors'  con- 
tributions.     (Appentlix   Tallies   XI  and  XII.) 


NEW  ENGLAND  HURRICANE  AND  FLOODS 
OF  SEPTEMBER   1938 


T'"'  W'l'A  program  had  scarcely  liccii  ini- 
tiated l)efore  it  became  necessary  to  meet 
unforeseen  emergency  conditions  broiiglit  about 
by  floods  and  other  natin'al  forces.  In  the 
lirsl  and  eacli  succeeiling  year  of  operations, 
emergency  measures  have  been  imdertaiien  at 
the  time  of  chinger  and  distress,  and  siibse(|iient 
reconstruction  activities  have  been  carried  on  to 
rehabilitate  public  properties.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1935  WPA  labor  was  used  to  rejiair 
damage  causetl  by  floods  in  seven  western 
states,  from  Wyomuig  south  antl  east  to 
Arkansas  and  Texas,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  Dining  1936  the  WPA  was 
calknl  upon  to  cope  with  emergency  flood  con- 
ditions in  the  New  England  States,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Ohio  ^'ailey.  Intense  drought 
over  a  wide  area  in  the  western  states  in  the 
sunnner  of  the  same  year  necessitated  emer- 
gency o])erations  for  the  assistance  of  many  of 
the  people  in  the  areas  most  seriously  stricken. 
Early  in  1937  torrential  I'ains  o\'er  the  ( )liio 
\'all(>y  flooded  the  Ohio  River  and  I  lie  Mis- 
sissippi Ki\('r  from  Cairo,  Illinois,  to  the  (iidf; 
tiiis  gave  rise  in  1 1  bortlering  states  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  WPA  aid  was  urgently  needed. 
The  following  year  \\  PA  labor  cond)ated  floods 
in  California  and  cleaned  up  after  a  tornado 
in  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  But  the  largest 
task  in  terms  of  the  populalion  exposed  to 
dang(>r  and  of  the  ])roperty  destroyed  i-esulted 
from  the  New  England  hurricane  and  floods  of 
Sei)tend)er  1938. 


Wind  and  water  cond)ined,  on  September  21, 
1938,  in  the  New  England  States  and  the 
coastal  section  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
to  bring  to  that  section  the  worst  disaster  of 
its  kind  in  more  than  a  century.  Other  hurri- 
canes in  the  United  States  have  taken  a  greater 
number  of  lives  but  no  single  storm  has  ever 
causetl  as  much  property  damage.  The  imme- 
diate toll  of  the  disaster  included  more  than  (lOO 
deaths,  thousands  of  homeless  persons  ami 
scattered  families,  and  property  damage  con- 
servatively estimatetl  at  a  fourth  to  a  thiixl  of 
a  billion  dollars.' 

The  hurricane  struck  Long  Island  in  mid- 
afternoon,  progressed  at  an  unusually  rapid  rate 
through  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  swept  over  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  with  force  only  sliglitly  abated.  East- 
ern New  York  and  New  Jersey,  to  the  left  of  the 
huiricane  center,  and  Maine,  on  the  extreme 
right,  were  also  subjected  to  violent  winds. 
Moving  northerly  with  a  \:\]>u\  counterclock- 
wise motion,  the  center  of  the  hurricane  reached 
Long  Island  with  a  velocity  of  about  60  miles 
an  hour.  To  the  east  of  the  huiricane  center 
the  forward  motion  of  the  storm  was  adiied 
to   the  counterclockwise   aii-inovement  of   the 


1  See  "Hurricanes  into  New  England;  Meteorology  of  the  Storm  of 
September  21,  193ft,"  Geographical  Rerieu'  (American  Geographical  So- 
ciety), Jan.  1939,  pp.  119-127;  "Hurricane  of  September  16  to  22,  1938," 
Mmifhhj  Weather  Review  (U.  S.  Weatller  Bureau),  September  1938,  pp. 
2.sr)-2.ss;  and  "The  Geography  of  a  Hurricane."  National  Geot/rapbic 
Magazine,  .\pril  1939,  pp.  529-552.  Earlier  hurricanes  in  .\ew  England 
are  also  described  in  these  publications. 
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liuriicane,  j)rocliicinp:  liiij;li  wind  vclooities.  In 
nijiiiy  inst.'iiicos  these  i;icntly  e.\co<Hle<l  tlic  SO- 
niiU'-aii-li(iur  iivt'rii<i'0  aloiisi;  exjjdscd  coasts  and 
the  6()-niih'-an-liour  avoi-ai;:e  inland  indicated 
by  condiininij  wind  conijxinents  an<l  takint;  into 
accnunt  loss  IVoin  contact  with  the  earth's  suz"- 
face.  At  Milton,  near  Boston,  a  wind  velocity 
as  hi^h  as  183  niil(>s  an  iiour  was  recorded  by 
the  Bine  Hill  Meteorological  Observatory. 

The  gale  was  responsible  for  only  part  of 
the  damage;  water  contribnted  its  fidl  share. 
Along  the  New  England  shores  the  piling  up 
of  the  "storm  wave"  of  the  hiuricane  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  most  of  the  destruction. 
Serious  enoui^h  on  its  own  account,  the  storm 
wave  was  strengthened  by  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
since  the  hour  at  which  tlie  storm  struck  was 
only  a  little  earlier  tlian  the  expected  time  of  an 
unusually  high  tide  caused  by  the  nearness  of 
the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the  conjoined  action 
of  the  moon  and  sun.-  The  storm  wave  swept 
into  the  downtown  section  of  Providence, 
Rho<le  Island,  submerging  basements  of  build- 
ings and  rising  above  parked  automobiles  to 
the  tops  of  stalled  trolley  cars.  Damage  inlanil 
was  in  part  the  result  of  the  heavy  rains  that 
fell  for  several  days  immediately  preceding  and 
following  the  hurricane.  In  the  highhinds  of 
New  England  the  rainfall  amounted  to  as  much 
as  17  inches  during  the  five  days  ending 
September  21.  The  rains  not  only  softened  the 
soil  so  that  trees  were  more  easily  uprooted  but 
also  caused  very  serious  floods  in  the  river 
valleys.  Fire  likewise  took  its  toll,  threatening 
many  communities  as  a  result  of  shortcircuited 
power  lines  and  broken  gas  mains,  piles  of 
wreckage,  and  high  winds. 

Damage  Caused  by  the  Storm 

Desolation  was  greatest  along  the  coast. 
Sunmier  cottages  and  even  the  more  substantial 
permanent  residences  near  the  beaches  were 
torn  from  their  foundations  and  treated  at  the 
whim  of  the  elements.  Not  only  were  whole 
settlements  swept  away,  but  in  nniny  instances 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood  was  washed 
away  bv  the  sea.    Debris  and  sand  were  strewn 


3  At  Providence,  the  time  of  expected  his:h  tide  wns  5:35  p.  m.;  this  may 
be  compared  with  the  lime  at  which  tile  hurricane  passed,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying?  map. 


inland  by  the  force  of  wind  and  water.  Innu- 
nu'iable  Ixiats,  from  small  craft  to  freighters, 
were  t)roken  from  their  moorings  and  borne  to 
tlestriiction  on  the  shore.  With  the  force  of  the 
gale  increasing  as  tlie  storm  moved  in  from  the 
sea,  the  hurricane  lifted  roofs,  toppled  chimneys, 
and  smashed  windows.  Trees  and  telephone 
poles  were  broken  or  torn  from  the  gromid, 
crushing  vehicles  and  buildings  beneath  them. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  forests  were  ruined. 

Flooded  streams  brought  destrtiction  to  river 
valleys  as  normally  small  and  harmless  water- 
courses were  transformed  into  fonnidable  tor- 
rents. Dams  and  bridges  by  the  score  were 
washed  out.  Buildings  were  flooded  and  sewer 
and  water  systems  were  damaged.  Roads  were 
inundated  and  in  some  cases  whole  sections  of 
roatlbed  were  washed  away.  Gullies  appeared 
in  ])Iace  of  farm-to-market  roads.  The  damage 
to  roads,  together  with  washouts  along  the 
railroad  beds  and  badly  crippled  power  and 
connnunicntioTi  lines,  temporarily  isolated  many 
towns. 

fireat  crop  losses  resulted  from  the  storm  and 
floods.  Losses  of  Massachusetts  farmers  were 
estimated  at  $10,0(10,000  (including  damage  to 
farm  building^5);  over  $3,000,000  of  this  was  in 
apple  trees  alone.  Many  orchards  were  de- 
stroyed in  New  Jersey,  eastern  New  York,  and 
especially  in  Vermont.  One-third  of  the  sugar- 
producing  maple  trees  upon  which  Vermont 
farmers  depend  for  a  considerable  part  of  their 
cash  income  were  uprooted.  Tlie  fact  that 
several  decades  will  be  required  to  replace 
these  trees  is  indicative  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  loss.  Damage  to  timber  growths  was  ex- 
treme, particularly  in  New  Hampshire,  where 
whole  forests  were  laid  waste.  Destruction  of 
farm  buildings  also  was  extensive.  In  Iladley, 
Massachusetts,  205  out  of  300  tobacco  barns 
were  blown  downi  and  their  contents  destroyed, 
and  in  Connecticut  some  400  tobacco  barns 
were  demolished. 

In  a  plight  even  worse  than  that  of  the  fai'm- 
ers  were  the  thousands  of  persons  whose  means 
of  livelihood  were  wiped  out.  Numerous 
manufactm-ing  plants  were  forced  to  close  down 
because  of  the  damage  to,  or  demolition  of, 
their  buildings  and  equipment.  In  some  cases 
normal  operations  could  not  be  resmned  for 
months.     Amonu'   tlie   most  seriouslv   affected 


NEW    ENGLAND    HURRICANE 
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Hurricane  center  (point  of  lowest 
barometric  pressure)  -course,  move- 
ments of  surrounding  air  currents. 
and    hourly    location    (p.m.) 


Path  of  hurricane  destruction  -  heavy 
shading  denotes  area  of  the  greatest 
damage 

Actual  high  water  level  above  pre- 
dicted  high   tide   {p.m.)  -  in   feet 
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sjioiips  were  the  fishermen  who  lost  thcii'  boats 
and  working;  tools  along  with  their  homes. 

Flood  Control  Measures 
Preceding  the  Disaster 

The  havoc  wrought  by  tlie  hurricane  and 
floods  might  have  been  considerably  greater 
had  it  not  been  for  the  preventive  measures 
that  were  taken  when  the  September  1938 
flood  danger  became  imminent  and  for  the 
flood  control  work  of  recent  years.  In  some 
sections  of  New  England,  WPA  and  state 
officials  were  already  making  preparations  to 
combat  major  floods  before  the  luu-ricane 
struck.  Divisions  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  were  preparing  to  meet 
emergency  calls  for  supplies.  Women  on  WPA 
sewing  projects  wei-e  transferred  from  their 
usual  assignments  to  the  more  urgent  work  of 
nuiking  sandbags.  Local  and  WPA  engineers, 
profiting  by  experience  in  the  flootls  of  1936, 
started  sandbag  operations  at  danger  ])oints. 
Along  the  Connecticut  River  at  Hartford  the 
threatened  break  of  the  dike  called  for  special 
efl'orts.  Thi'ee  thousand  men  were  assigned 
to  the  task  and  250,000  bags  were  hastily  filled. 
For  three  days  and  three  nights  men  ])iled  the 
bags  to  a  height  of  five  feet  and  a  width  of  15 
feet,  erecting  a  barricade  over  a  distance  of  two 
miles.  Through  this  work,  a  .$5,000,000  prop- 
ei-ty  loss  was  prevented  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  Hartford,  accoiding  to  estimates  by  city 
officials.     Xew  Britain,  Connecticut,  was  also 


protected  from  floods  by  the  strengthening  of 
Shuttle  Meadow  Dam  by  WPA  workers. 

Greater  damage  was  avertetl  in  many  places 
through  the  many  flood  control  projects  of  the 
WPA  and  other  Federal  agencies  that  had  been 
com])leted  after  the  1930  flood  demonsti-ated 
the  need  for  them.  Kiver  bends  heavily  dam- 
aged by  floods  in  1936  lunl  been  strengthened 
by  rii)rai)ping.  Dikes  and  river  walls  had  been 
built.  Channels  of  rivers  and  smaller  streams 
hatl  been  cleared  and  deepened.  In  Vermont, 
the  towns  of  Montpelier,  Barre.  and  Waterbmy 
were  saved  by  flootl  control  dams  which  had 
been  constructed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Although  flood  waters  rose  a  foot  above  the 
peak  of  the  1936  crest  in  Fitchburg  and  Lowell. 
Massachusetts,  recent  flood  control  work  pre- 
ventetl  a  repetition  of  the  1936  flooti  damage. 
In  West  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  buiklings 
that  had  been  flooded  to  tiie  second  story  in 
1936  were  protected  by  the  WPA-built  Agawani 
Kiver  dike  anti  the  Connecticut  Kiver  wall. 

Agencies   Rendering   Emergency   Assistance 

Federal,  state,  local,  and  ])rivate  agencies 
mobilized  their  forces  to  provide  assistance  at 
the  time  of  tlie  disaster.  Through  experience 
m  re^-ent  years  many  of  the  agencies  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  needs  under  such  circmnstances  and 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken.  The  Federal  Surplus 
Commodities  Corporation  made  food  and  cloth- 
ing available  to  distresseil  commiuiities.  The 
Farm  Security  Administration  turned  over  its 
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fiicilitios  in  tlic  storm-stricken  Jircii  I'or  iclicl  ;in(l 
rcliabilitalion  (if  farm  families.  OU'ei-sof  linan- 
cial  assistance  were  ma.ile  by  tiie  Disaster  l^oan 
Corporation,  an  aij:enev  iiiianeed  atul  manau'ed 
by  the  Keeonstrnetion  Finance  Corporation. 
The  Fetleral  Honsini;'  Administration  annoimced 
tliat  it  was  (Mn])owered  to  assist  in  makini;'  loans 
to  owners  of  pro])erty  in  distressed  areas. 

Meanwliile,  the  Corps  of  Eiitrfneers,  Coast 
Guard,  CCC,  NYA,  and  the  WPA  enga^ied  in 
inmiinerable  emergency  tasks  througliout  (he 
area.  In  view  of  the  emergency  broad  author- 
ity was  given  WPA  state  administra.tors  foi'  the 
operation  of  emergency  i)rojects;regular  undei-- 
takiiigs  were  temporarily  suspended  so  that  all 
resom-ces  could  be  thrown  into  the  emergency 
actiNaties.  In  some  ])laces  work  was  conducted 
in  shifts,  and  groujis  of  workers  were  sent  from 
one  distressed  area  to  another  as  fast  as  ])rogress 
permitted.  Two  bi'oad  tyjjes  of  endeavoi' may  be 
distinguished:  one  in  preparing  for  emergencies 
and  alleviating  immediate  distress  and  disordei- 
and  the  other  foi-  rehabilita.tioii  of  da.maged 
])ublic  pro])erty. 

WPA  Emergency  Work 

Along  witli  their  other  |)reventive  activities 
WPA  workers  issued  warnings  and  assistetl  in 
evacuating  danger  zones  as  thi'  threats  of  dan- 
ger increased.  Later,  the  work  involved  rescu- 
ing and  searching  for  victims  of  the  disaster 
and  supplying  the  food,  shelter,  and  medical 
attention  that  were  urgently  neetletl. 

School  lunch  operations  were  transformed 
into  emergency  feeding  activities.  In  a  school- 
room in  East  Harthird,  Connecticut,  the  WPA 
cooperatetl  with  local  authorities  in  setting  u]) 
a  portable  kitchen  in  which,  for  several  days, 
more  tlian  1,500  meals  were  cooked  antl  served 
daily  to  flood  siifl'erers.  In  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  from  Sei)tember  '2'.i  to  September  27,  the 
Women's  and  I'i'ofessional  Division  cooperated 
with  the  city  department  of  welfare  by  assigning 
sewing-room  employees  to  the  work  of  prei)aring 
food  for  5,000  men  engaged  in  emergency  work. 
\^'omen  from  the  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  st'w- 
ing  room  cooked  for  the  homeless,  working  in 
shifts,  twenty-four  hoiu's  a  day  for  a  peiiod  of 
five  days.  Sewing  rooms  were  em])tied  of  their 
stores  of  clotliing  ;ind  hospital  sup])lies.      Since 
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no  regular  distributing  centci's  existed  in  many 
of  the  atllicted  commTUiities,  commodity  depots 
were  set  up  for  the  purpose.  Food,  clothing, 
anti  medical  sii])plies  were  also  distributed  by 
WPA  workers  manning  trucks  and  boats.  In 
Rhode  Island  alone,  reports  show  that  37,762 
garments  were  distributed  during  two  days  to 
])ersons  in  16  stricken  areas.  Articles  produc(>d 
on  WPA  sewing  and  canning  projects  and  dis- 
tributed in  the  states  in  which  they  were  pro 
duced  had  a  value  of  $129,790,  as  shown  in 
Table  14.  It  must  be  recognized,  however, 
tiiat  this  total  involves  a  considerable  mider- 
statenu'nt  of  the  true  amount  inasmuch  as  it 
(h)es  not  include  tiie  value  of  products  sent  from 
one  state  to  another. 

Women  employed  on  sewing  in-ojects  who 
were  not  needed  in  ]5reparing  food  or  making 
san<lbags  were  shiftetl  to  clerical  jobs,  replacing 
men  drafted  for  heavier  duty.  Other  women 
workers  served  as  nurses  and  aides  to  doctors 
and  Hi^d  Cross  workers  in  attending  the  injured 
and  pi'eventing  the  spr<'ad  of  disease. 


"ahle    14. — Value    of    Phoiucts    of    WPA    Goods 
Projects    Disthibttted    to    \'ictims    of    the    New 

E.NGI.AND     Hl-RKICAXE,     BY     StATES* 

CUMUL.MIVE   THKOrcH  JUNE  3(1,  IMSU 


State 


Total 


"  .$129,  790 


Cnniu-eticct 

Maine 

.Massachusetts 


■>li.  7A2 
M.OdO 
:i(i.  U(J.i 


Value 


New  Hampshire  -    - 

1,  H7Ci 

New  ^  orlv 

11.-123 

Klliule  Islali.l 

42.  (M4 

Vermont 

(») 

^  1>:ilu  refiT  only  tn  j^ixmIs  produced  aikI  tlislrihuti'd  within  the  siuiio 
stale;  the  value  of  goods  liislributrd  w  itiiiii  :i  sniir  t'lil  innducrd  outside 
that  i^late  is  not  availablo. 

''■  Data  for  Verniont  imi  availnhU'. 
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REPOKT  t)N    1>K()(;KESS  OF  THE  WPA    I'KOtiKAM 


Even  ill  si'ctioiis  wlici'i'  the  ;i<'tn;il  tciU  in  life 
and  propi'r'tx  was  |-i'lali\  rly  low,  the  need  for 
nuiintaming  an  impolhitccl  and  sufficient  water 
supply  was  acxite.  WPA  employees  repaii'ed 
liroken  water  mains  and  assisted  in  the  use  of 
portable  chlorinating  equipment  that  was 
rushed  to  towns  where  the  water  supply  had 
been  contammated.  In  Massachusetts  scores 
of  to\\^lS  were  aided  by  the  jiortable  chlormators 
made  available  by  a  WPA  water  pollution 
siu'vey  project,  ^^"orkers  on  the  project  sent 
samples  of  sus])ected  water  to  the  state  depart- 
ment of  health  for  analysis  and  posted  sions 
where  necessary,  warniiiir  iidiat)itants  to  boil 
their  drinkhig  water. 

Althousrh  relief  work  was  made  ditlicidt  at 
cverv    ttu'u    hv    incessant    rain    and    failure    of 


commmiication  systems,  the  disruption  of 
transportation  facilities  was  the  greatest  handi- 
cap of  all.  Large  numbers  of  WPA  employees 
labored  day  and  night  to  remove  uprooted 
trees,  tangled  wuts,  and  debris  from  mipassable 
thoroughfares;  twenty-four  hoiu's  after  the 
storm,  main  roads  were  sufiicently  cleared  to 
allow  the  entiy  of  supply  trucks  and  fire- 
fightmg  apparatus  into  hundreds  of  commimi- 
ties.  ^^'PA  forces  were  also  assigned  to  the 
erection  of  temporary  bridges — work  which  in 
some  sections  was  equally  la-gent. 

Rescue  of  Ivuown  sufferers  anti  provision  for 
their  welfare  were  accompanied  by  long  hours  of 
search  for  persons  lost  in  the  storm.  Cooperat- 
ing with  employees  of  other  agencies  and  with 
volunteers,  WPA  workers  sought  victims  m  the 
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wi'pckairo  «>l  liuiulrcds  of  (IciinilisluMl  lionics. 
Special  Clews  wore  detailed  in  Ixials  to  seai-eii 
s\vani])s  and  marshes. 

After  immediate  distress  had  Keen  relicxcd, 
emphasis  shifted  to  cleanu])  work  and  safety 
measures.  Under  the  direction  of  state  and 
local  health  authorities,  emerp;ency  workers 
])umped  tons  of  water  and  silt  from  basements. 
Whether  in  private  or  public  buildinu's.  cellars 
that  were  considered  a  health  menace  were 
cleaned  out  and  fumigated.  Electricians  and 
master  plumbers  among  WPA  iorces  assisted 
city  building-  departments  in  inspecting  elec- 
trical and  plumbing  equipment  to  make  cer- 
tain that  it  was  safe  for  use.  The  rejiair  of 
damaged  sewers  throughout  the  flooded  area 
served  to  check  the  development  of  inisanitary 
conditions. 

Rehabilitation  Measures 

The  end  of  the  critical  emergency  period 
marked  the  initiation  of  a  new  phase  of  the 
emergency  activities  of  Federal  agencies.  The 
Farm  Cretlit  Administration,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Atlministration,  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation,  the  Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration, the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  in  addition  to  the  WPA,  all 
aided  materially  m  the  major  task  of  reconstruc- 
tion. To  draft  plans  for  this  rehabilitation 
work  the  Federal  Administrator  of  the  WPA 
met  with  New  England  Governors  in  Boston  on 
Sei)tember  26.  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers supervising  flood  control  work,  Red  Cross 
rei)resentatives,  and  technical  experts  from 
state  jniblic  works  departments  likewise  at- 
tended the  conference  at  which  technical  as 
well  as  general  aspects  of  rehabilitation  were 
discussed. 

Among  the  foremost  rehabilitation  measures 
was  the  removal  of  fallen  timber,  which  had 
the  dual  ])urpose  of  preventing  fire  and  sal- 
vaging lumber.  Towards  tliis  end  the  North- 
eastern Timber  Salvage  Administration  was 
created  through  the  cooperative  endeavor  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation,  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  During  the  six  months 
following  the  linrricane,  1S.5,(X)0,0()()  boai'd  feet 


of  logs  were  sent  to  the  '2'2'A  ])onds  and  the  370 
sawmills  under  the  control  of  the  Northeastern 
Timber  Salvage  2\(lmiiustration.  A  closely 
related  activity  was  the  work  of  the  S,()()(J  men 
in  40  of  the  New  England  CCC  camps,  which 
stressed  the  removal  of  tire  hazards  left  in  the 
wake  of  the  hurricane.  Another  ty])p  of  aid 
supplied  by  Federal  agencies  was  in  the  form  of 
extension  of  cj-e(Iit :  this  was  in  order  to  expedite 
])rivate  rebuilding. 

WPA  Rehabilitation  Work 

Following  the  September  26  conference  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  A\  PA  project  activities  were 
lifted  in  New  England,  and  state  administr;ttors 
were  given  the  authority  within  blanket  project 
limitations  to  a])]5rove  work  ])rojects  having  a 
value  up  to  $10,000  each.  Ex]jenditures  on 
the  various  kinds  of  enier^cncv  and  I'cconstruc- 
tion  work  throuuh  .Inne  )!(),  1030,  amounted  to 
$24,639,000.  Laru'cst  e\])enditures  were  nuule 
in  Massachusetts  ($f 2.903,000),  Rhode  Island 
($4,ril.5,000),  and  Conncctirnt  ($3,284,000). 

Table  1."). — WPA  Extenditi  hes  on  Emergency  and 
Reconstruction  Work  in  the  New  England 
HtTRRicANE  Area,   by  States 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1939 


State 

Amount 

State 

Amount 

Total 

$24,  639,  356 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

1, 926, 180 

622,  320 

4,  515,  252 

1,  198,  521 

Connecticut 

Maine 

3,  283,  801 

100,  144 

12,  993, 138 

Massachusetts 

In  Connecticut  318  rehabilitation  projects 
(involving  Federal  funds  of  $3,000,000  and 
sponsors'  funds  of  $1,000,000)  were  approved; 
under  these,  operations  were  initiateil  in  prac- 
tically every  section  of  the  state.  F'ifty-two 
of  the  projects  were  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
public  buildings.  One  of  the  building  projects 
involved  work  on  the  state  cai)itol  at  Hartford 
where  the  storm  had  destroyed  the  copper 
coping  of  the  ca])itol,  blown  slate  from  tlie 
root,  broken  the  skylights,  and  weakened  the 
understructure  of  the  statue  of  the  Genius  of 
Connecticut  on  the  dome.  Removal  of  the 
20-ton  bronze  statue  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  assignments  that  the  WPA  engineers 
faced  in  the  rehal)ilitation  work  in  Connecticut. 
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A  KIND  OF  REHAniLITATIOX  THAT  NVAS  xXECKSSARY  IN 
MAN^'  N'KW  EX(!LANn  TOWNS 

It  was  necessciry  to  cut  tlic  litiurc  into  sections, 
eiich  of  vvliicli  weijilicil  Immlicds  of  poniuls. 

The  AVl'A  renovated  'MH)  [Mihlic  hiiildin.us  in 
Kliode  Island  tiiat  had  been  (hiniaged   hy  wind 
and  water  when  the  InoTicane  struck.     Besule> 
tlie  worl-:  on  tlie  Imildiusis  themselves,  it  was 
necessary    to   restoi'e    tlie   records   kept    in    the 
basements  or  on  ground  floors  after  they  Imd 
l)een    drenched    by    water.      Recovered    docu- 
ments were  artificially  chietl  and  sterilized  mul 
then  copied  by  WPA  workers.     Twenty  workei-s 
were  assig-ned  to  the  retyping  of  100. (MJC  govern- 
ment   records    in     Providence.     Among    tliese 
were    the    tiles    ol    the    Rhode    Island    and    tlie 
I'nited    States    Employment   Services   and    the 
records  of  tiie   board   of  canvassers  of   Provi- 
dence.    Registered  voters  in  two  wards  oi  the 
city    could    Mot    have    exercised    their   right    of 
franchise  without  reregistration  if  the  records 
of  the  board  of  canvassers  had  not  l)eeii  restored. 
The   relloating   of    tlie    ferryboat    "Governor 
CaiT"    was    one    of    the    major    rehabilitation 
])i'(ijects    in     Rhode     Island.     This     l)oat    was 
the  pi-operty  of  a  nmiiicii)ally  owned  corpora- 
tion and  was  the  only  fei'ry  between  Jamestown 
iind    ,\'ewi)ort.      When    tlie  storm   beached    the 
cralt    at   a    4r)-degree    angle   on    a    shale    hdge 
and     .lisabled      tiie     ferry     to     Saunderstown, 
Jamestown    was   left   without    means   of   trans- 
l)o]1    to    the   mainland.     A    WPA   project   was 
approved  for  righting  the  550-ton  boat,  and  the 
United  States  Navy  supplied  a  substitute  until 
service    could    be    resumed    by    the    '■(iovernor 


Carr."  Working  with  the  tide  and  the  weather, 
the  salvage  crew  (varying  from  Iti  to  30  men) 
completed  the  job  in  39  days.  Work  on  the 
l)roject  included  the  construction  of  a  300-by- 
IS-foot  launching  track  and  the  rebuilding  of 
damaged  seawalls  as  well  as  the  actual  righting 
of  the  boat.  Among  other  rehabilitation  work 
performed  by  the  WPA  in  Rhode  Island  was 
the  reconstruction  of  seawalls  at  Newport  and 
Xarragansett  and  of  various  piers  requiring  the 
placement  and  jettying  of  several  hundred 
piles. 

AVitliin  a  month  after  the  hurricane  521 
juojects  under  a  $5,000,000  blanket  rehabilita- 
tion authorization  had  been  approved  in 
Massachusetts.  By  the  first  of  March,  WPA 
workers  had  renovated  346  buildings,  cleared 
1(1, ISO  miles  and  built  or  reconditioned  nearly 
■_'00  miles  of  roatls,  built  two  bridges  and  re- 
constructed 2(1,  built  40  culverts  and  recondi- 
tioned 272,  restored  37,OSO  linear  feet  of  sewers, 
installed  3,800  and  replaced  G50  feet  of  water 
lines,  and  cut  and  removed  101.700  fallen 
tj.ees— to  mention  only  part  of  the  accom- 
plishments. In  North  Adams  where  the 
Iloosac  River  had  washed  away  300  feet  of 
Front  Street,  leaving  nhie  houses  literally 
hanging  over  the  edge  of  the  ri\  er,  WPA 
workers  filled  in  the  roadbeil.  resurfaced  it, 
and  built  a  480-foot  supporting  wall.  In 
Pittsfiekl  culverts  and  bridges  were  restored 
and  a  145-foot  retaining  wall  was  constructed. 


THK   Ml  NICIPALLY-OWXED  FERRY  ■■GOVERXOK  CARR" 

WAS     REFLOATED     AND     RECOXDITIONED 

BY   WPA   WORKERS 
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By  Fohiniiuy  IN,  A\'I'A  workers  in  W'niKnit 
1i;h1  clcin-cd  7!)(i  miles  ol'  roads  and  trails,  711' 
acres  of  land  locatetl  within  lOU  feet  of  build- 
inas,  and  2,S()5  acres  of  land  constituting  (ire 
hazards  and  lyinji'  within  50  feet  of  puhlic 
hiiihwavs.  This  was  in  addition  to  tiie  clear- 
ance and  re])air  work  done  In"  local  public 
agencies.  Of  the  75,(10(1  to  100,000  acres  of 
forest  in  VeinKnit  that  would  be  consitlered 
extreme  fire  hazards  as  a  result  of  the  blown- 
down  timbi'i-,  15  to  20  percent  had  been  cleared 
by  the  first  of  March.  Wiiere  demolished 
lookout  towers  on  some  of  the  niountains  made 
tire  protection  more  difficult,  WFA  work  also 
contributed  to  (ire  prevention.  The  erection 
of  one  of  the  new  towers,  on  Elmore  Mountain 
in  Vermont,  was  complicated  by  its  location. 
Steel  framework  and  concrete  mixing  materials 
had  to  be  hoisted  over  an  overhanging  ledge 
in  getthig  them  to  the  site  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

In  153  New  Ilanqjshirc  towns  the  WVA  re- 
built I'oads  and  streets,  sewers,  water  mains, 
and  bridges.  Projects  for  the  reduction  of 
forest-fire  hazards  were  operated  ill  74  localities. 
Rehabilitation  measures  most  extensively  un- 
dertaken   in    Maine    were    for   the   removal    of 


tindiiu'  Irom  forest  and  recreation  areas,  the 
o])ening  of  roads  and  ti'ails,  and  tlie  restoration 
of  forest  telephone  lines. 

Project  Employment  Provided 

On  September  2S.  Nl^.dOO  \\  TA  workers  wei'e 
engaged  in  emergency  and  leconstruction  ac- 
tivities occasioned  by  the  September  hurricane 
and  Hoods.  Nearly  half  this  number  (40,000) 
were  in  Massacliusetts,  as  shown  in  Table  l(i. 
'J  he  smaller  but  even  more  severely  afflicted 
states  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  had 
22,000  and  10,000,  respectively. 

Since  a  lai-ge  part  of  the  need  for  extra  labor 
was  due  to  emergency  situations  arising 
immediately  after  the  disaster,  a  smaller  force 
w  as  required  in  subsecpient  weeks.  By  October 
19  the  number  of  WPA  workers  employed  on 
emergency  projects  had  been  cut  almost  in 
half,  the  greatest  decreases  occurring  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  Connecticut.  Work  in  Rhcde 
Island  reciuired  a  fairly  constant  number  of 
V^'VA  workers  until  the  nndcUe  of  November, 
when  the  emergency  employment  decreased  l)y 
about  5,000  workers.  Employment  in  the  other 
stiicken   states   increased   after   the   middle   of 


Table  Ui.—  Nimber  of  Person.s  Kwployed  on  WPA  EMERfiENcy  and  Reconstruction  Projects  in  the  New 

England  Hvrrh'ane   Area,   by  States 

Septembek  28,  193S,  TO  June  ■2s,  1939 


Date 


Total 
Num- 
ber of 
Emer- 
gency 
Workers 


Connecticut 


Maine 


WSe 

September  28. 

October  5 

October  12 

October  19 

October  26 

November  2.. 
November  9.. 
November  16_ 
November  23. 
November  30. 
December  7._. 
December  14.. 
December  21.. 
December  28.. 


82, 779 
49,  770 
46,411 

42,  427 
49, 968 
S5, 834 
60,  320 
.17, 020 
64,628 
51,  279 

48,  988 

49,  124 
44,  748 

43,  681 


19S9 


January  25 34,699 

February  22...  .  _         29,713 

March  29... 30,804 

April  26.. I  24,110 

May  31 16,505 

June  28.. 14,248 


Num- 
ber 


22, 007 
n,845 
II),  233 
6,  126 
0,  3U0 
fi,  910 
7,972 
8,290 
8,200 
8,455 


6,399 
6,886 


3,845 
1,923 
2,237 
2,207 
1,839 
1,896 


Percent 
of  all 
WPA 

workers 


72.5 
38.9 
33.5 
19.7 
19.9 
22.1 
24.8 
25.1 
26.4 
25.7 
25.3 
26.7 
22.  5 
2L5 


14.4 
7.2 
8.9 
9.0 
8.0 
8.1 


Num. 
ber 


293 
448 
710 
689 
693 
427 
425 
421 
421 
265 


187 
181 


Percent 
of  all 
WPA 

workers 


2.9 
4.2 
6.6 
6.4 
6.4 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
4.1 
2.6 


1.1) 
1.9 


Massachusetts 


Num- 
ber 


40,  372 
17,  744 
16,  162 
17,419 
21,814 
24,  999 
27,  546 
27,  305 
26,  037 
24,  479 
24,  690 
2.6,  165 
23,  069 
23,  415 


19.  708 
19,  867 
21,307 
15,  550 
10, 103 
8,631 


Percent 
of  all 
WPA 

workers 


31.5 
13.8 
12.6 
13.4 
16.7 
18.9 
20.6 
20.7 
20.1 
19.2 
19.3 
19.8 
18.3 
18.6 


16,0 

16.  1 

17.  1 
14.2 
10.1 


New  Hampshire 


Percent 
Num-      of  all 
ber       WPA 
workers 


New  York 


4,715 
5,193 
4,  965 
5,394 
6,879 
7,883 
8,279 
8,218 
7,345 
6,192 
5,174 
4,840 
4,378 
3,  893 


2,746 
2,  143 
2,211 
2  366 
1,301 
1,165 


48.3 

62.7 

44.7 

41.6 

50.6 

56.3 

68.7 

58.3 

54.7 

51.6 

46.7 
43.  0 

40.  1 
36.2 


27.3 
21.4 
22.8 
25.0 
16.0 
14.9 


Num- 
ber 


3.027 
1.988 
1,180 
1,408 
1,692 
1,894 
2,090 
2,502 
2,526 
2,420 
2,236 
2,227 
2,263 
2,355 


1,364 


Percent 
of  all 
WPA 

workers 


4.7 
3.1 
1.8 
2.2 
2.4 
2.9 
3.2 
3.7 
3.8 
3.7 
3.4 
3.5 
3.5 
3.7 


Rhode  Island 


Num- 
ber 


Percent 
of  all 
WPA 

workers 


10,  240 
10,  582 
10,  774 
8,984 
10,030 
9,  696 
9,074 
5,294 
6,  265 
5,326 
4,829 
4,947 
4,706 
4,654 


4.494 
4,400 
4,410 
3,440 
2,891 
2,208 


60.7 
62.9 
62.6 
53.1 
56.5 
53.3 
61.1 
29.7 
29.8 
29.5 
28.1 
28.9 
28.7 
28.7 


29.7 
29.2 
28.9 
23.7 
21.6 
15.9 


Vermont 


Percent 

Num- 

of all 

ber 

WPA 

workers 

2,418 

40.  0 

*  2,418 

40.  0 

3.097 

36.2 

*  3,  097 

35.3 

3,050 

30.5 

4,004 

37.2 

4,649 

46.1 

4,722 

48.0 

4,662 

49.4 

3,980 

44.9 

3,746 

44.3 

3,  645 

42.6 

3,613 

44.0 

3,213 

41.9 

2.365 
1,199 
639 
557 
371 
348 


33.  6 
19.9 
10.8 
10.9 
8.2 
7.3 


•*  Eniplosnient  ihirinf;  previou.s  week. 
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October,  reflet'ting-  the  initiation  of  reconstruc- 
tion projects.  The  peak  of  the  upward  move- 
ment in  all  the  states  was  reached  on  November 
9,  at  which  time  more  tJian  60,000  WPA 
workers  were  employed  on  reconstruction 
projects. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  Wl'A  workers  in 
states  affected  by  the  storm  were  employed 
on  emergency  and  reconstruction  projects. 
Nearly  73  percent  of  all  the  \VP,\  workers  in 
Connecticut  on  September  28  were  so  employed. 
In  Rhode  Island  and  New  Hampshire  the 
proportion  of  WPA  workers  employed  on 
emergency  and  reconstruction  projects  averaged 
more   than    50   percent    chn-ing   the   eight-week 


period  beginning  with  the  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber. WPA  employment  in  the  other  states  also 
reflected  the  importance  of  emergency  and 
rehabilitation  activities.  (See  Table  16  on  the 
preceding  page.) 

No  one  task  performed  by  the  WPA  and 
other  agencies  in  connection  with  the  hurricane 
and  floods  of  the  fall  of  1938  can  be  singled  out 
as  preeminent.  Flood  prevention  measures 
precluded  additional  hardships,  rescue  work  and 
the  provision  of  food  and  clothing  alleviated 
suffering,  and  clean-up  work  and  rehabilitation 
activities  gradually  brought  order  and  restored 
damaged  property  in  an  area  temporarily 
stunned  bv  disaster. 


WPA  PROJECT  OPERATIONS 
IN  SELECTED  AREAS 


DIFFERENCES  ill  the  WI'A  iirdtiTiiin  in  the 
many  cominunities  of  the  eomitry  are  the 
result  of  the  kinds  of  WPA  operations  proposed 
by  the  sponsoring  agencies  of  tlie  locahties, 
the  manner  in  wiiicli  the  undertakings  are 
prosecuted,  and  the  variety  in  the  benefits 
tliat  result  from  the  completed  project  work. 
These  differences  are  obscured  in  a  Nation- 
wide treatment  of  the  WPA.  The  surveys 
developed  below  are  designed  to  illustrate  this 
aspect  of  WPA  activities  by  describing  the 
actual  operations  of  the  WPA  in  fnur  specific 
areas. 

The  surveys  cover  WPA  project  ojierations 
in  (|uite  different  parts  of  the  country.  Two 
rural  counties  are  included  among  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  community  programs  of  the  WPA. 
The  first  is  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  which  lies 
in  the  heart  of  the  country's  corn  belt.  Es- 
cambia County,  Alabama,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  in  the  deep  South.  Of  tiie  two  cities  sur- 
veyed one  is  medium-sized  with  4'). 000  inhabi- 
tants (Portsmoutii,  Ohio).  The  (itlier  is  a 
larger  city  of  11.5,000  inhabitants  (Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania) which  has  many  of  the  characteiistics 
of  the  country's  industrial  centers. 

The  project  operations  of  the  selected  areas 
typify  in  essential  respects  the  operations  con- 
ducted by  the  WPA  in  many  ])arts  of  the 
country.  Each  of  the  foui-  ai-eas  is  more  or 
less  rej)resentative  of  coni]:)arable  local  govern- 


mental subdivisions  in  corresponding  parts  of 
the  country.  As  a  group  the  surveys  illustrate 
the  varied  settings  in  which  most  of  the  difi'er- 
ent  kinds  of  project  work  have  been  done. 
They  touch  ujxin  the  conditions  which  have 
led  to  the  projjosal  of  particular  project  under- 
takings, the  participation  of  the  various  local 
public  agencies  which  sponsor  the  projects,  the 
actual  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been 
carried  on,  and  the  specific  benefits  that  have 
accrued  to  the  community  from  the  work 
performed. 

The  reviews  of  'WFA  operations  in  the  four 
areas  have  been  limited  to  accounts  of  the 
project  work  itself.  No  attempt  has  been 
made  to  describe  the  perscuis  given  jobs  or  tlie 
meaning  of  WPA  employment  to  them  and  to 
their  families.  Passing  mention  is  made,  how- 
ever, of  the  number  of  jobs  provided  and  tlie 
extent  of  unemployment. 

The  summaries  cover  WPA  o])erations  only. 
They  do  not  include  the  work  performed  under 
the  earlier  work  programs  as  conducted  by  the 
Civil  Works  Administration  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration.  Neither  do 
they  include  the  work  performed  under  agencies 
concuri-ently  operating  work  projects,  such  as 
the  National  Youth  Administration,  the  Public 
Works  Administration,  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  and  the  other  Federal  agencies 
that  carry  on  project,  opei-ations. 
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MAHASKA  COUNTY,  IOWA 


^^ahask!^  County  is  a  ;^(i4,000-acre  expanse  of 
fertile,  slightly  rolling,  farm  land  in  the  south- 
central  section  of  Iowa.  The  county's  farms 
produce  an  abundance  of  corn,  small  grains, 
and  hay.  These  principal  farm  crops  are 
largely  fed  to  hogs  and  beef  cattle — the  i)rima.ry 
farm  products  supplying  cash  income.  Iinpoi- 
tant  productive  activities  in  addition  to  farming 
are  carried  on  in  the  small  factories,  creameries, 
and  poultry  hatcheries  of  the  county. 

According  to  the  ]':KM\  (Vnsns  of  Population, 
the  county  had  _'."i,sii(i  inlial)itants,  nearly  half 
of  whom  (11, BOO  ])ersons)  lived  on  farms.  Non- 
farm  residents  were  largely  concentrated  in 
Oskaloosa — the  (Miunty  seat,  a  c(<llege  town,  and 
the  marketing  center  of  the  county — which  had 
a  population  of  10,000.  Small  towns  scattered 
throughout  the  county  include  New  Sharon  in 
the  north-central  part,  originally  a  Quaker  set- 
tlement; Fremont  to  the  southeast  on  the  divide 
between  tlie  l)es  Moines  and  Skimk  Kivers; 
Beacon,  near  Oskaloosa  in  the  central  section, 
once  a  thriving  coal  mining  connnnnity;  and 
Rose  Hill,  the  center  of  a  purebred  hog-  and 
cattle-raising  area  near  Lake  Keoniah  State 
Park  in  the  east-central  part  of  the  county. 

Approximately  1),.")0(I  jiersons  were  engaged  in 
gainful  occupations  in  Mahaska  Comity  in 
1930.  Agricultural  workers  accounted  for  moie 
than  4,000  of  the  gaiiU'uUy  employed  :  retail  and 
wholesale  trade,  over  1,000;  and  persons  em- 
ployed in  factories,  neai'ly  700. 

Des]Mte  the  location  of  Mahaska  County  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  agricultural  sections  of 
the  country,  the  economic  status  of  the  county's 
residents  has  been  .'uh'crsely  affected  in  r(>cent 
years  by  the  low  ])i'ices  received  for  agricultural 
products,  the  droughts  of  1934  and  19H(J.  and 
the  depressed  levels  of  geneial  business  acti\  ity. 
None  of  the  ti^T  baid-;s  operating  in  Oskaloosa  in 
193'2  survive*]  the  bank  crisis;  tbey  have  been 
replace<l,  hii\\e\('[\  V)y  two  new  banks  and  a 
home  loan  aiul  savings  association.  Such  is 
the  general  setting  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem of  the  county;  in  Oskidoosa  conditions  have 
been  a<'centuateil  diu'ing  the  past  year  by  the 
shutting  down  early  in  1938  of  an  overall 
factory  which  employed  o\ei'  KHi  workers. 


At  the  time  of  the  unemployment  census  in 
November  1937,  9'29  persons  between  the  ages 
of  l.")  and  74  (including  384  WPA  and  other 
emergency  workers)  registered  in  Mahaska 
County  as  totallv  unemployed  and  530  more 
registered  as  partially  imem ployed.  About  a 
fourth  of  the  totally  unemployed  who  had  work 
experience  reported  themselves  as  common 
laborers,  and  nearly  a  hfth  as  farm  laborers  or 
farmers.  Only  slightly  less  numerous  than 
the  agricidtural  workers  were  two  other  groups 
of  registrants — skilled  workers  and  foremen, 
and  semiskilled  workers. 

Many  of  the  \uiem])loyed  in  Mahaska  County 
have  been  given  work  on  WPA  projects  since 
the  initiation  of  the  WPA  program.  In  total, 
1,130  different  workers  held  project  jobs  at 
some  time  betwetui  the  bcgiiming  of  operations 
in  Xnvend)er  193o  and  March  31,  1939.  The 
mnnber  working  at  any  one  time,  however,  has 
ranged  l)etween  300  and  650  workers.  These 
persons  have  been  grading  and  widening  farm- 
to-market  roads,  digging  sewer  ditches,  de- 
veloping ])arks,  making  garments  for  needy 
families,  and  doing  the  many  other  kinds  of 
work  that  have  been  carried  on  under  the  WPA. 
The  residts  of  this  work  have  added  materially 
to  the  public  facilities  and  social  welfare  of  the 
county. 

Construction 
Road  Work 

The  road  system  in  Mahaska  County,  as  in 
the  rest  of  Iowa,  has  been  greatly  iin])rove(l 
during  recent  years  through  the  regtdar  road 
work  cari'ied  on  in  the  state.  To  a  large  extent 
this  im|)ro\'ement  and  nianilenance  work  has 
been  directed  towards  the  building  and  ujjkeep 
of  primary  (state  or  Federal)  roads,  which  are 
state-nniintained.  Seventy  of  the  eighty-six 
miles  of  ])rimary  roads  in  the  county  were  paved 
by  the  end  of  1938,  and  the  renniinder  were 
gi'aveled,  according  to  rcjxirts  of  the  state 
highway  commission. 

Kes])onsibility  for  the  1,105  miles  of  second- 
ary roads  in  the  county,  however,  rests  on  the 


WPA     ROADWORK    IN    MAHASKA     COUNTY,    IOWA 

Through   March    31,   1939 


:s^H3:in 


BARNES  CITY 


WPA  Roadwork  on  County  and  Other  Local  Roads 


Roads  surfaced  or  resurfaced  by  WPA 


Roads    cleared    and    grubbed    and/or 
graded  by   WPA 


Rock  quarry  location 
Gravel   p)t   location 


Scale  o1  Mires 
0  12  3  4  5 


Highways  and  Roads 

7^^> — '         '-'■^'   ^'ghways 

h^'y  State  highways 

zz^z::^^^^^^         County  or  other  local  roads 


WPA        3227 
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county.  It  is  these  fariii-to-inarket  roads  that 
have  been  developed  tlirougli  WPA  project 
operations.  Before  the  WPA  proiirani  was 
bcLCun  the  condition  of  the  secondary  roads 
varietl  gz-eatly.  Some  had  been  graded  and 
surfaced,  but  well  over  half  were  still  unini- 
provetl  ilirt  roads.  Travel  on  unsurfaced  roads 
in  Mahaska  County  becomes  exceedingly  difh- 
cult  during  rainy  periotls.  Deep  ruts  apjK'ar 
in  some  sections  of  the  roads  maldng  two-way 
transportation  practically  impossible.  Frozen 
surfaces  on  rough  roads  cause  discomfort  to 
motorists  and  greatly  increase  the  operating 
cost  of  cars  and  trui'ks.  In  the  spring,  esjK'ci- 
ally  after  very  heavy  snow  and  rainfalls,  such 
bad  mudholes  often  develop  that  traffic  is 
blocked. 

WPA  work  in  Mahaska  County  lias  already 
done  much  to  improve  road  conditions  through 
the  farm-to-niarket  road  projects  tliat  have 
been  prosecuted  in  every  township  of  the 
county.  By  the  end  of  March  19.39  extensive 
grubbing  and  grading  had  been  comjjleted ;  a 
total  of  about  100  miles  of  secondary  roads 
had  been  surfaced  with  crushed  stone  and  245 
miles  resurfaced.  The  accompanying  niaii 
shows  the  location  of  roads  on  which  work  has 
been  done. 

T.\BLE  17. — Number  ok  Persons  EMPLOvEn  ox 
WP.'^-Operated  Project.s.  by  Types  of  Pro.iects 
AND   BY   Sex 


mam\ska  rox-\Tv.  row.\ 

March  -'L'.  1939 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total              .  

501 

136 

65 

Farm-to-market  and  other  secondary  roads 

Public  buildings:  road  equipment  building_.- 

329 

F,H 

37 

3 

9 

8 

19 

36 

3 

329 
5S 
37 
2 
4 
3 
.. 

2 

1 

5 

Professinnal  and  clerical.  -   

Housekeeping  aide -- 

S 
19 
34 

1 

Although  some  of  the  work  has  been  limited 
to  dressing  and  surfacing  fairly  well-built  roads, 
much  of  the  mileage  improved  by  the  WPA 
consisted  of  unimproved  dirt  roads.  When 
work  was  done  on  such  roadways  the  WPA 
undertook  practically  the  building  of  new  roads. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  see  that  each  section  of 
road  on  which  work  is  initiated  will  serve  as  an 
outlet  to  a  surfaced  road. 


Since  the  rights-of-way  for  some  of  the 
road  sections  were  not  sufficiently  wide  to  ])(>r- 
niit  building  to  the  width  desired  for  imjiroved 
roads  in  the  county  (60  feet  with  a  2()-foot  road 
width)  it  was  necessary  to  aC((uire  strips  of 
land  along  the  roadside.  Owners  of  adjoining 
farms  have  in  general  made  land  available  for 
this  purpose  without  charge.  In  return,  WPA 
workers  moved  the  farmers'  fences  back  from 
the  road  to  the  edge  of  the  new  right-of-way. 
The  newly  acquired  strips  of  land  were  then 
clearetl  preparatory  to  ditching  ami  grading. 
Bushes  were  grubbed,  trees  felled,  and  stumps 
removed  along  the  rights-of-way. 

Steep  grades  have  been  eliminated  and  sight 
distances  lengthened  by  cutting  the  higher  rises 
and  tilling  the  hollows.  The  dirt  excavated 
from  roadsitle  ditches,  which  are  made  at  least 
six  feet  wide,  has  been  used  fully  in  making 
fills.  WPA  workers  have  done  a  large  amount 
of  both  the  grubbing  and  the  excavating  with 
hand  tools  but  the  county  has  usually  ])rovided 
the  equipment  and  machinery  required  for  the 
heavy  cutting  in  addition  to  some  foremen  and 
a  few  special  machine  operators.  The  crushed 
rock  required  for  the  road  surfacing  has  been 
obtained  from  rock  quarries  in  the  county  and 
has  been  hauled  in  county  trucks  from  the 
nearest  quarry  to  the  locations  where  it  is 
laid. 

Proper  drainage  of  the  roads  has  frequently 
necessitateil  the  installation  of  culverts  and 
bridges.  From  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  March  31,  1939,  WPA  workers  had 
constructed  635  culverts  and  had  built  12  new 
bridges  (four  wooden,  seven  steel,  and  one 
nuisonry)  and  reconstructed  31  in  the  county. 

Although  the  great  share  of  the  work  done 
on  transportation  facilities  in  Mahaska  County 
has  been  on  farm-to-market  roads,  the  WPA 
did  undertake  a  small  amount  of  street  repair 
work  In  Oskaloosa  late  in  193(i.  Bricks  were 
removed,  cleaned,  and  relaid  and  the  base  re- 
]3aired  on  1,500  feet  of  brick-surfaced  streets. 
The  various  kinds  of  road  improvement  activi- 
ties have  occupied  the  majority  of  WPA  project 
workers  ever  smce  the  initiation  of  the  jjrogram. 
This  type  of  work  provided  employment  to 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  501  WPA  workers 
who  were  employed  in  the  count}-  diiilng  the 
last  week  of  March  1939. 
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County  Road  Equipment  Building 

For  :i  roiul  system  ;is  cxti'iisiA  p  ;is  M;iliiisl\;i 
County  lias,  a  considcrahle  ainoimt  of  road 
pqiiipnicnt  is  rcH|uiro(l.  l'i'o]ier  care  of  tlio 
cqui|)iiKMit  is  a  matter  of  importance  and  one 
that  lias  been  made  diflicult  in  Mahaska  by  the 
lack  of  adequnte  space  for  stora.o-e  and  mainte- 
nance. So  far,  the  county's  road  niiichinery 
and  supplies  have  been  housed  in  two  old  barns. 
These  barns,  which  are  located  two  miles 
outside  of  Osknloosa,  are  poorly  li<i'hted  and 
have  few  facilities  for  repair  work.  The  county 
hiohway  department  needed  not  only  a  heated, 
well-liiihted,  antl  properly  equi])ped  i-ejjair  shop 
hut  also  storao-e  s])ace  safe  fi-om  ]3etty  thieving 
and  the  efi'ects  of  weathering.  Furthermore,  if 
storajje  space  were  adequate  and  safe,  saviniis 
could  be  realized  from  (|nantity  purchases  of 
such  supplies  as  lumber,  cement,  nails,  (iil,  and 
Si'rease. 

I'lKJer  a  county-sponsored  Wi'.V  pniject, 
operations  started  in  November  1938  on  the 
construction  of  a  $32,000  road  equipment  build- 
ing: at  Oskaloosa  which  should  be  adequate  for 
the  county  for  2.5  years.  The  building  is  in 
the  shape  of  an  L  with  a  front  t\\'o-story 
section,  60  feet  wide  and  32  feet  deep.  In 
the  rear  is  a  one-story  section  33  feet  wide  and 
nmning  back  48  feet. 

On  tlie  main  floor  of  the  two-story  front  sec- 
tion are  an  office,  a  storaue  room  having  racks 
and  shelves  for  tools,  tires,  and  other  supplies, 
a  small,  well-equipped  workshop,  and  a  larger 
workshop  into  which  machinery  can  be  brought 
for  repair.  The  second  floor  is  adaptable  as  an 
office  for  the  county  engineer  or  as  extra  stoi'age 
space;  a  heating  unit  is  in  the  basement.  The 
rear  section  provides  storage  space  tor  road 
machinery.  Doors  are  large  enough  to  admit 
trucks,  graders,  and  other  pieces  of  heavy 
machinery  so  that  truck  loads  of  materials  may 
be  driven  in  and  mdoaded  and  large  ]iieces  of 
equipment  may  be  repaired  under  shelter. 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
storage  of  lumber  (used  ])rincipally  in  building 
bridges  and  one  of  the  major  materials  pur- 
chased by  the  county)  in  a  manner  that  will 
tend  to  prevent  pilfering  and  reduce  damage 
from  weathering.  Plans  call  for  the  enclosure 
of  an  are;i    114   I'l'i't   by    174   feet  ,-ulj<iining  the 
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road  e((uipnieiit  building  by  a  seven-foot  stone 
wall  with  projecting  arms  at  the  top  supporting 
three  barbed  wires.  A  series  of  concrete  ilocks 
above  adequately  drained  ground  are  provided 
for  piling  the  hnnber.  Tliice  loading  plath)i-ms, 
located  along  the  railroad  tracks  just  north  of 
the  enclosure,  will  facilitate  transfer  of  lumber 
from  railroad  cars  to  the  storage  docks. 

The  road  equipment  building  is  situated  at 
the  etige  of  the  town,  in  the  residential  section 
near  Penn  College.  Efforts  have,  therefore, 
been  directed  towards  making  the  buihling 
thoroughly  attractive  as  well  as  useful.  The 
native  rock  is  laid  with  attention  to  design  and 
landscaping  of  the  entire  grounds  will  follow 
the  construction  woi'k. 

Edmundson  Pork  Development 

The  development  of  50 Ji  acres  of  pastui-e  and 
field  into  a  well-equipped  park  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing projects  in  Mahaska  County.  Park 
areas  supplied  with  recreational  facilities  and 
available  to  the  [leople  of  Oskaloosa  anti  nearby 
communities  were,  for  practical  pur|)oses, 
limited  to  the  state  i)ark  at  Lake  Keomali. 
This  park  is  located  five  miles  from  Oskaloosa 
and  ofi'ers  fishing  as  its  chief  attraction. 

Purchase  of  land  for  Edmundson  Park  was 
made  possible  by  the  use  of  ,$20,00(1  beqiiealhcd 
to  Oskaloosa  by  the  son  of  the  first  sherill'  of 
Mahaska  County,  for  whom  the  |)ark  is  named. 
The  city  council,  sponsor  of  the  project,  se- 
lected a  site  in  the  southwest  section  of  Oska- 
loosa where  numerous  large  trees,  slightly 
rolling  ground,  .-ind  a  \\  indiui;' ('reek  contributed 
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to  the  suitability  of  tlic  ai'ca  as  a  siti'  I'm'  park 
development. 

Activities  on  the  park  |)i(ijcct  Ix'^an  on 
Deceniher  ti,  1935,  with  the  renuival  of  fences, 
dead  trees  antl  brush,  and  buildings.  Two 
houses  were  moved  to  the  new  l'\\  A-built 
sewage  disposal  (ilants  and,  as  descrilied  below, 
reeonstructed  iuto  homes  for  the  i)lant  attend- 
ants. An  old  barn  and  4,100  feet  of  fence 
were  torn  down  and  some  of  tlie  salvaged 
materials  were  utilized  in  erecting  the  park 
buildings. 

On  the  park  grounds  iiroject  workers  built 
a  bathhouse  and  swimming  pool,  a  piaygrouiul 
(ei|ui|)ped  with  swings,  slitles,  and  a  merry-go- 
round),  a  picnic  area.,  an  outdoor  theatre  and 
bandshell,  and  a  soltbail  field.  All  the  build- 
ings are  of  native  limestone  and  include,  be- 
sides the  bathhouse,  a  concession  building, 
rest,  rooms,  shelters,  and  a  covered  waiting 
station  on  the  bus  route.  Drinking  fountains, 
outdoor  ovens  (made  principally  of  native 
stone),  rustic  benches,  and  picnic  tal)ies  have 
been  built  throughout  the  park.  With  a 
seating  capacity  of  500  persons,  tiie  outdoor 
theatre  can  accommodate  a  much  larger 
audience  by  use  of  tiie  surrounding  grassy 
slo)H^s. 

A])]iroximately  two  miles  of  winding  drives 
wci'e  laid  out,  graded,  and  cindered,  and  15 
culxcrts    were    installed.      Almost    ■J,:;()(l    linear 


feet  of  concrete  sidewalks  were  laid  and  many 
l)iit]is  cindered.  vSniall  footln'idges  of  rock  iind 
timber  span  the  creek  which  runs  tlirongii  the 
])ark.  Just  above  the  main  drive  the  stream 
was  dammed  to  ]irovide  a  small  lagoon,  the 
oN'crllow  from  which  falls  down  in  cascades. 
To  miniuiize  tlic  erosion  of  the  stream  bank, 
retaining  walls  were  i)uilt. 

Work  on  the  swimming  |)ool,  the  ])ark's  chief 
atti'action,  started  in  July  193(3  and  was  com- 
pleted for  jjiiblic  o])ening  of  the  pool  on  July  4, 
1937.  The  pool  is  150  feet  long  and  75  feet 
wide  and  ranges  in  depth  from  2%  feet  to  9% 
feet.  In  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
state  department  of  health  it  has  a  purification 
system  capable  of  recirculating  all  of  the  water 
in  the  pool  eveiy  ei.ght  liours.  The  city 
lirovidetl  over  $22,000  of  tiie  total  $52,000 
outlay  for  the  pool  and  tiie  53-  by  100-foot 
bathhouse,  A  concrete  and  stone  bleacher 
section  built  along  a  bordering  terraced  area  is 
large  enough  to  seat  330  spectators.  Electric 
lights  were  installed  for  niglit  use  of  the  pool 
and  a  i);irkiiig  lot  accommodating  200  cars  was 
built  and  etpiipped  witli  lights. 

Equi])meiit  of  the  park  with  drinking  water 
and  sanitary'  facihties  required  the  installation 
of  5,492  feet  of  water  mains,  100  feet  of  Ifl-incli 
sanitary  sewers,  and  manlioles  for  botli  the 
water  supply-  and  the  sewer  systems.  In  land- 
sc;i]iing  the  park,  WPA  workers  set  out  approxi- 
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jiiMtely  7,000  ti'oos.  shrubs,  and  pliints.  To  a 
great  extent,  those  that  were  killrd  ilnrinij:  tlie 
1936  dron^lit  have  been  re])hice(l.  The  land 
and  devel()))nieiit  of  the  park  (exelusive  of  the 
swhnniiii^'  ixkiI  and  bathhouse)  cost  $1  17,000 — 
$85,000  for  waives,  $20, 000  for  hmd,  and  812,000 
for  other  noiihil)or  items.  More  than  l./iOO 
tons  of  native  rock  from  local  (|iiaiTies  were 
required  for  the  buildings,  fountains,  entrances, 
and  other  stone  work,  Timl>er  used  in  the 
buildings  and  bridges  came  chiefly  from  trees 
and  buildings  cleared  from  the  |)ark  site  and 
from  100  oak  trees  purchased  by  the  park 
board. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  park,  attendance 
has  averaged  500  or  GOO  persons  daily,  with 
crowds  of  4,000  to  5,000  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. Persons  coming  to  the  ])ark  include  not 
only  the  residents  of  Oskaloosa  and  of  neighbor- 
ing localities,  but  also  parties  from  a  much 
greater  ilistance. 

The  WFA  has  not  limited  its  park  work  in 
Mahaska  County  to  the  Oskaloosa  develo])- 
ment.  Park  ])rojects  have  also  been  operated 
at  New  Sharon  antl  at  the  state  park  at  Lake 
Keomah.  Workers  improved  the  20-acre  town 
park  at  New  Sharon,  erecting  a  bandstand  for 
summer  concerts  and  an  enclosed  shelter- 
house,  grading  and  surfacing  with  crushed  rock 
about  one-hall  mile  of  drives,  and  constructing 
a  football  field,  tables,  and  benches.  The 
project  at  Lake  Keomah  State  Park  (a  .352-acro 
tract  including  a  70-acre  lake)  was  sponsored 
by  the  Iowa  State  (Conservation  Commission 
and  involved  reforestation  and  other  improve- 
ment work. 

Sewers 

Projects  for  the  extension  of  sewer  systems 
have  been  in  o])eration  in  Oskaloosa  almost 
continuously  since  the  initiation  of  the  WPA 
])rogram.  Most  of  the  work  has  been  done 
near  the  outskiiTs  of  the  city  in  sections  which 
lacked  sewer  facilities.  By  the  end  of  March 
1939,  WPA  ])roject  employees  had  laid  nearly 
23,000  feet  of  sanitary  and  storm  sewer  Hues, 
with  con<luits  ranging  from  small  pijjcs  S  inches 
in  diameter  to  larg(>  storm  sewers  42  inches  in 
diameter.  About  90  manholes  aiul  catch  basins 
were  also  installed. 


In  Oskaloosa,  as  in  many  growing  cities,  the 
origiiud  sewer  system  i-ecpared  extension  and 
enlargement  to  serve  tbe  increasing  po])ulation. 
Moreover,  untreated  sewage  was  run  into  a 
creek,  a  proceduic  which  endangered  public 
health.  This  condition  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  two  disposal  ])lants  as  Pidilic  Works  Admin- 
istration projects  and  the  laymg  of  mains 
through  projects  of  the  FERA  and  the  WPA. 

Previously  both  the  storm  and  saiutary  sew- 
age had  been  emptied  into  a  single  outfall. 
New  outfall  sewers  to  the  disposal  i)lants  were 
installed  by  the  WPA  hi  such  a  way  that  the 
storm  sewers  empty  into  the  creek  as  before 
but  the  sanitary  sewage  is  carried  to  the  new 
])lants.  Thus  the  load  on  the  outfall  sanitary 
sewers  is  greatly  lessened.  When  the  present 
WPA  projects  are  completed,  the  sewer  system 
should  be  adequate  for  15  or  20  years. 

The  two  PWA  sewage  disposal  plants  are 
located  just  outside  the  city  limits,  one  to  the 
northeast  and  the  other  to  tlie  southwest  of 
the  city.  When  activities  started  on  the  park 
])idjects  in  October  1935,  WPA  workers  moved 
two  farm  houses  from  the  newly  acciuired  park 
grounds  to  sites  at  the  disposal  plants,  re- 
modeling the  houses  into  homes  for  the  plant 
attendants.  The  work  included  new  founda- 
tions and  new  roofs  for  both  houses  and  new 
exterior  walls  of  shingles  for  one.  These  im- 
provements, together  with  the  installation  of 
plumbing,  complete  refinisliing  of  interioi's,  and 
painting,  converted  the  houses  into  attractive 
modern  dwellings. 

Grounds  at  both  ])lants  were  graded  and  en- 
closed with  a  high,  woven-wire  fence.  Shrubs 
and  grass  seed  were  ]jlanted  and  concrete  side- 
walks and  paths  were  laid.  Ornamental  en- 
trances were  built  of  native  rock.  At  the  north- 
east jilant  the  WPA  built  a  shelterhouse  and  re- 
placed an  old  wooden  biidge  with  a  15-l'(iot  steel 
structure.  In  the  grove  adjoining  the  south- 
west plant  two  picnic  ovens  were  constructed. 

Gymnasium- Auditorium 

As  a  result  of  the  gradual  consolidation  of 
rural  schools  in  Iowa,  construction  of  school 
buildings  has  not  been  featureil  in  the  state  as 
it  has  in  some  sections  of  the  country  where 
school  construction  rejiresents  a  very  inipiuiant 
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pliiise  of  WPA  work.  The  ono-i-ooin  (listri<'t 
schools  liave  grailually  given  way  in  Maliaska 
County,  as  in  tlie  state  generally,  to  consoli- 
date<l  schools  which  provide  for  high-school 
training  as  well  as  for  grade-school  work.  Re- 
cent growth  in  attendance  and  expansion  of 
school  activities,  however,  have  rendered  some 
of  the  bniklings  inadequate  for  current  needs. 

The  consolidatetl  school  ))uilding  at  Cedar,  a 
village  south  of  Oskaloosa.  is  illusti'ative  of  this 
situation.  The  gymnasium  was  too  small  for  a 
standard-sized  basketball  floor  and  the  only 
space  available  foj'  spectators  was  a  small  l)al- 
cony  on  one  side.  The  l>omHlaries  of  the  com't 
were  only  a  few  feet  from  the  wall,  and  two 
colunms  under  the  balcony  added  to  the  danger 
of  injuiy  to  the  players.  Inasmuch  as  high- 
schnol  games  and  tnui-iiamcnts  constitute  the 
major  recreational  interest  of  tlie  entire  com- 
munity tlui-ing  the  winter  months,  the  need  for 
an  adequate  floor  was  felt  keenly.  Moreover, 
the  school  building  lunl  no  auilitoriiun  for 
dramatics  and  musical  productions,  for  grad- 
uation exercises,  and  for  other  schciol  nr  com- 
numity  programs. 

Under  the  si)oiisoi'shi|)  of  the  consolidati'd 
sclidcil  <listrict  111  Cedar  an  auditorium-gym- 
nasium has  been  aililed  to  the  school  buikling. 
TIh'  district  assumed  half  ($10,957)  of  the  total 
cost  of  $21, .507.  The  new  brick-and-tile  struc- 
ture is  a])pi'oximately  72  feet  scpiare  and  ju-o- 
vides  a  40-  by  ."(O-I'oot  lloor  that  can  be  used 
either  for  basketball  or  as  an  auditurium. 
Elevated  seats  extending  along  the  entire  east 
side  of  the  room,  a  balcony  over  the  lobby  at 
the  end.  and  the  llooi'  of  the  stage  on  the  west 


side  furnish  amjile  accommodations  for  spec- 
tators at  ball  games.  Tlie  stage  is  flanked  by 
two  dressing  rooms.  Sound-absorbing  wall- 
board  on  the  ceiling  and  uppei'  walls  and  cinder 
brick  in  the  lowei'  part  insure  good  acoustic 
elfects.  High-school  :ind  older  grade-school 
students  make  greatest  use  of  the  new  gym- 
nasium, leaving  the  old  gymnasium  for  tlie 
younger  children. 

Other  Projects 

M.-ijor  alterations  were  made  on  the  Mahaska 
(  'iMuitv  courthouse.  The  courti'oom  was  larger 
than  its  use  required  and  somid  carried  very 
pooi'ly.  Through  a  ])i'oject  carrieil  on  in  the 
autunm  of  1937,  the  ceiling  of  the  coiu'troom 
was  lowered  about  six  feet,  the  walls  were 
covered  with  sound-absorbing  board  and  tlie 
floor  was  refinished.  Four  offices  for  the  judge 
and  other  officials  were  partitioned  off  from  the 
courtroom.  Walls,  ceilings,  and  floors  through- 
nut  the  rest  of  the  building  were  reconditioned 
antl  additions  were  made  to  the  plumbing  and 
heating  systems.  In  1930  improvements  were 
imnle  on  the  Oskaloosa  high-school  buikling, 
and  the  smTOunding  grounds.  Through  other 
])i-oject  operations  the  interiors  of  the  five 
Oskaloosa  school  buildings,  the  county  court- 
house, the  county  hos|)ital,  and  the  city  hall 
were  renovated. 

Under  community  sanitation  ])rojects  s])on- 
sored  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  state  department  of  health 
almost  392  sanitary  toilets  were  placed  in 
public  parks,  on  rural  school  grounds,  and, 
where  the  owners  met  all  costs  of  materials,  on 
])rivate  property.  The  expenditure  of  $7,400 
by  the  sponsors,  through  March  1930,  was 
largely  for  materials  and  practically  all  of  the 
$13,200  ]>aid  out  from  Federal  funds  went  to 
])rojcct  workers. 

Professional  and  Service  Work 

vSewing  room  ojicrations  ami  professional  and 
service  projects  are  currently  providing  em- 
])loyment  for  nbout  15  ]:;ercent  of  the  WPA 
workers  in  Mahaska  County  (74  out  of  501 
em])loy(xl  during  the  last  week  of  March  1939). 
Although    two-thirds    of    the    uonconstructioii 
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work(>rs  (mostly  women)  arc  assitrnod  to  tlio 
sowinu'  ])i-()j('ct  or  as  housckeoijiiiu-  aides,  tlie 
white  collar  ])rogram  in  tlie  county  is  (juitc 
(iiversilied,  encompassing  a  recreation  pi-ogiani, 
units  of  the  writers'  and  music  pi'ojects,  adult 
education  classes,  bookmending,  a  Braille 
project,  and  clerical  services.  Related  activi- 
ti(>s,  besides  the  building  renovation  projects 
Tuentioned  above,  include  projects  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  surplus  commodities  and  a  subsist- 
ence garden. 

Recreation,  Federal  Arts,  and  Education 

The  State  Board  of  Control  sponsors  the 
\\'PA  recreation  project  in  Iowa.  In  each  com- 
munity in  which  a  unit  operates  a  lay  com- 
mittee composed  of  interested  citizens  from 
various  clubs  and  occupational  fields  serves  as 
cosjionsor  and  works  directly  witli  the  project 
supervisors.  The  committee  in  Oskaloosa, 
where  the  Mahaska  County  project  is  locateil, 
secured  space  at  the  city  hall  for  a  recreational 
center  and  obtained  the  use  of  the  workshop 
and  reading  room  at  the  YMCA  and  use  cf 
school  playgrounds. 

Leathei-  work,  plastic  art,  finger  painting, 
flower  craft,  metalwork,  and  clay  modeling, 
and  some  woodwork  are  included  among  the 
jjliases  of  the  handicraft  work  conducted  at  the 
recreation  center  at  the  city  hall.  The  centei- 
has  facilities  for  indoor  games,  a  nov-elty  or- 
cliestra,  and  a  puppetry  club.  Such  ty]3es  of 
activity  are  popular  in  the  winter;  in  tlie  sum- 
mer, however,  cliief  interest  attaches  to  sports — 
Softball,  swimming,  paddle  tennis,  croquet,  and 
horseshoe  pitching.  Handicraft  is  popular  the 
year  I'ound. 

Under  the  leadersliip  of  eight  project  workers, 
between  700  and  800  persons  participate  during 
the  summer  and  from  400  to  .500  in  the  wintei'. 
One  of  the  regular  school  physical  training 
teachers  is  retained  by  the  school  board  through 
the  summer  to  work  with  the  ^VPA  leailers. 

The  Federal  writers'  project  began  operations 
in  Mahaska  County  inDecembcr  1935.  Through 
this  project  WPA  employees  prepared  a  guide 
to  Pella,  a  town  in  an  adjoining  county  noted 
for  the  annual  tulip  festival  held  in  the  tradition 
of  its  Dutch  settlers.  They  also  conducted  a 
survey  of  coal  mining  in  Mahaska,  once  a  hii'ge 
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coal-producing  county.  The  survey  cov^ers  the 
location  of  the  mines  both  the  few  that  are 
still  active  and  those  that  have  been  aban- 
doned— the  techniques  used  in  the  mines,  and 
the  i)hysica.l  aspects  of  the  mining  communities. 
In  many  instances  these  communities  have  be- 
come "ghost"  towns  following  the  exhaustion  of 
most  of  the  coal  veins  10  or  12  years  ago. 
Material  relating  to  Mahaska  County  was  com- 
piled for  inclusion  in  the  Iowa  guide  book  pub- 
lished in  August  1938,  an  Iowa  encyclopedia,  an 
Iowa  almanac,  a  history  of  sjxirts,  and  state- 
witle  social-ethnic  studies. 

A  unit  of  the  Federal  music  project  was 
Initiated  in  Beacon.  Opportunities  to  study 
music  have  been  scarce  in  this  impoverished 
nulling  community,  m  which  the  majority  of 
residents  are  Welsh,  a  nationality  noted  for  its 
musical  interest  and  ability.  Tlirough  the 
])roject,  group  classes  in  instrumental  music 
have  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
I'egulai-  school  curi'iculuni. 
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The  adult  education  program  in  Mahaska 
County  is  sponsored  by  the  Iowa  Department 
of  Pul>Hr  Instruction  as  a  part  of  a  state-wide 
project.  It  is  cosponsored  by  the  Oskaloosa 
school  board,  which  has  supplied  rooms,  desks, 
and  other  facilities.  Citizenship  classes  for 
aliens  who  desire  to  become  citizens  have  been 
operating-  since  January  1 936.  These  constitute 
the  most  important  phase  of  the  work  and 
include  classes  hi  English  and  civics  held  three 
nights  a  week  in  the  high-school  building.  Dur- 
hig  the  ])ast  year  an  average  of  18  persons, 
lai-gely  from  the  mhung  districts,  have  been 
enrolled.  Ten  persons  who  were  members  of 
the  classes  have  become  naturalized  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  citizenship  classes,  two 
types  of  adult  education  classes  are  in  current 
operation.  P'lom  .50  to  60  enroUees  receive 
instruction  in  instrumental  music.  An  adult 
sewing  class  provides  framing  in  selectuig  and 
cutting  patterns,  making  over  garments,  and 
other  phases  of  sewmg. 

Clerical 

Several  ditiVrent  kinds  of  work  have  been 
carried  on  through  the  operation  of  cleriial 
projects.  On  the  bookmendhig  project  l.SlXi 
school  books  had  been  cleaned  and  mended 
by  Aiuil  1939  and  300  volumes  had  been 
cataloged.  Thirty-four  volumes  of  Braille 
transcription  had  been  completed  for  distribu- 
tion to  bUnd  readers  through  the  state  traveling 
library.  Considerable  work  luis  also  been  done 
hi  indexing  ami  tabulating  records  in  the  offices 
of  the  county  clerk,  treasurer,  recorder,  and 
superintendent  of  schools. 

In  1936  the  tax  records  and  assessed  valuation 
for  real  pro])erty  in  the  various  counties  hi 
Iowa  were  analyzed  in  order  to  determine  the 
probable  efi'ect  of  a  homestead  tax  exemption 
law.  The  findings  in  Mahaska  County  were 
incor]K)rated  with  material  fi'om  other  counties 
of  the  state  into  a  report  which  was  utilized 
by  members  of  the  1937  state  legislature  in 
fi-aming  the  HiunesteatI  Tax  Exemjjtion  Bill. 
Mahaska  County  is  also  pai-ticipating  in  a  sur- 
vey to  provide  a  complete  file  of  the  names, 
war  records,  and  other  facts  relating  to  wai- 
veterans  whose  graves  are  in  Iowa,  which  in 
addition     to     identifying     the     graves    of     the 


veterans  will  supplement  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  state. 

Housekeepins  Aide  Project 

Outstanding  among  the  service  projects 
operated  in  Mahaska  County  is  the  work  of 
the  housekeeping  aides.  Under  this  project  an 
average  of  18  aides  have  been  employed  ever 
since  March  1936.  Women  assigned  as  aides 
are  sent  to  the  homes  of  the  needy  to  give 
assistance  in  housework  and  related  home 
problems  wlien  the  housewife  or  homemaker, 
because  of  illness  or  chiklbirth,  is  temporarily 
unable  to  perform  the  minimmn  household 
duties  that  are  essential. 

Each  week  the  supers'isor  of  the  project 
makes  out  a  program  for  the  aides.  Some 
families  are  given  assistance  over  a  consider- 
able period  whereas  for  others  the  need  is  of 
short  duration.  Families  refpiiring  household 
assistance  are  referred  to  the  project  supervisor 
by  the  county  relief  agency,  with  recommenda- 
tions as  to  the  number  of  days  a  week  and 
length  of  ])eriod  during  which  aid  should  be 
given.  The  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  sei^ve 
only  emergency  cases  but  in  some  instances  a 
limited  amount  of  time  each  week  is  given  to 
chronic  cases.  A  tabulation  of  the  visits  made 
during  the  last  week  of  March  showed  that  96 
visits  were  made  to  20  families.  Eighteen  of 
these  were  families  where  the  homemaker 
was  ill. 

The  work  of  the  aitles  includes  general 
household  duties,  care  of  small  children  and 
infants,  simple  home  nursing  (only  under  the 
direction  of  a  doctor  or  public  nurse),  washing 
and  ironing,  sewing,  and  mending  clothes  and 
bedding.  While  doing  the  necessary  general 
work  the  aide  also  does  what  she  can  to  make 
the  home  neater  and  more  attractive. 


Subsistence  Gardens 

Persons  receiving  general  relief  and  families  i 

of    WPA    workers    are    encouraged    to    garden  -i' 

under  the  subsistence  garden  project  sponsored  iij 

by   the   county   relief   administration.     It   has  ;! 
not  been  necessary  for  the  county  to  rent  land 

f(H'   this  ])uipose  since  a   sufficient   number  of  |] 
plots   of   unused   land    have   been   supplied    by 
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iiiterot^tod  citizens.  Although  tiie  standard 
subsistence  ph)t  is  ')()  feet  by  100  feet  the 
garden  areas  actually  worked  depend  some- 
what on  the  size  of  the  lots  made  available. 
Seeds,  liothouse  plants,  seed  potatoes,  and 
insecticitles  are  furnished  by  the  couTity  to 
persons  receiving  relief.  Although  families  of 
\VPA  workers  are  not  supplied  with  seed,  they 
are  encouraged  to  garden  and  are  given  the 
same  supervision  in  their  work  as  are  the  relief 
clients.  \\  PA  workers  who  are  assigned  as 
gardeners  see  that  families  get  ])roper  seeds 
and  plants;  the  latter,  chiefly  tomato  and 
cabbage  plants,  are  raised  in  hotbeds  by  the 
project  gai'deners.  The  gardeners  also  super- 
vise all  plots,  showing  the  inexperienced  how 
to  cultivate  tlieii-  gardens  and  how  to  use  in- 
secticides. In  the  s])j'ing  of  1938,  378  gardens 
were  ]>]antcd. 

Sewing  Project 

A])])i-o.\iiiiately  .$(i!l, ()()()  has  been  expended 
on  the  county-wide  sewing  project  located  at 
Oskaloosa ;  this  kind  of  work  has  furnished  the 
majority  of  the  WPA  jobs  for  women.  Workers 
on  this  project  not  only  make  clothing  and 
bedding  sufficient  to  meet  most  of  the  needs 
of  the  relief  recipients  in  the  county  but  they 
also  supply  articles  for  the  county  home  and 
the  county  hospital.  The  23,500  garments 
made  for  needy  persons  between  November 
1935  and  March  31,  1939,  included  i)ractically 
all     typi's     of     women's     and     ciiiiihcn's     wear 


exce])t  coats  and  otiici-  articles  (tf  heavy  ma- 
terial. For  nien  and  boys,  shirts,  pajamas, 
shorts,  and  overalls  (small  sizes  only)  have 
been  made.  Comforters  have  been  the  most 
comiiion  item  of  bedding  ])r(iduc(>d  on  llic, 
project. 

Articles  preiiai-cd  for  institutions  (7,700 
articles  through  March  1939)  arc  made  accord- 
ing to  specifications  supplietl  by  superintend- 
ents of  the  institutions.  All  sewing  machines 
in  use  on  tlie  project  are  of  the  treadle  type. 
About  two  yards  of  cloth  are  cujuently  fur- 
nished by  sponsors  for  each  yard  procured  by 
the  use  of  Federal  funds. 

Surplus  Commodities 

Workers  on  projects  for  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities  to  needy  families  check  all 
incoming  consignments  and  issue  the  commod- 
ities to  recipients.  Families  of  WPA  workers 
as  well  as  families  on  general  relief  receive  sur- 
plus commodities.  Among  the  kinds  of  food 
distributed  are  navy  beans,  corn  meal,  graham 
Hour,  wheat  Hour,  butter,  and  fruits  such  as 
grapefruit,  oranges,  and  sometimes  prunes. 

In  Oskaloosa  members  of  relief  families  usu- 
ally come  to  the  headquarters  of  the  project  (a 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  courthouse)  to  re- 
ceive their  allotments.  When  all  members  of  a. 
neetly  family  are  confined  to  their  home  the 
commodities  are  delivered  by  the  project  work- 
ers. For  |)crsons  in  other  p.-irts  of  the  c<Muity 
the   lood    IS  t  r.'i  ns|)<ii'tcd    in   coiintv    trucks   From 


swIM^rI^IG  pool 

.\ND  B.\THH0USE 
BUILT  BY  WPA  IN 
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tlio  iiroji'c'f  ccntcf  in  Osknloosa  to  lociil  ^tocitv 
stores.  Ivicli  store  iiuniager,  like  the  project 
workers  in  Oskaloosa,  has  a  list  made  out  by  tlie 
county  relief  agency  of  those  families  to  wiioin 
the  surplus  commodities  are  to  be  given.  'I'hc 
local  grooei'v  men  receive  no  com])ensation  for 
their  work  in  connect  ion  witli  distribution  ol 
commodities. 

The  I'oiiiity  relief  achninistrator,  who  su])er- 
vises  the  distribntioii  of  surplus  comiuodities,  is 
also  responsii)Ie  for  the  distribution  to  r(>lief 
recipients  of  clothing  produced  in  the  Wlr'A 
sewing  rooms.  Articles  needed  by  the  indi- 
vidual families  are  ordered  specifically  by  case 
workers,  who  indii  at(>  the  kind  of  garment  and 
the  size  rc(iiiircd.  If  t'.ie  articles  are  not  in 
stock  or<lers  for  thcni  are  sent  to  the  sewing 
room.  In  addition  to  the  current  distribution 
of  garments  made  on  the  sewing  jjroject,  the 
coats,  suits,  ;ind  other  items  of  clothin.u'  ])ur- 
chased  under  the  ERA  Act  of  19;?N  were 
issued  to  families  in  need  dnrin.ii'  tlie  autumn 
and  winter  of  IIK^S   'M). 


Tile  seh'ction  of  (he  ])rojects  un<lerfal<en  in 
Mahaska  ('ounty,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
has  been  determined  by  the  specific  ucinIs  of 
the  community,  the  amount  of  fim<ls  availalilc, 
and  the  skills  and  occupational  bacl<,trrounds  of 
the  workers  on  tlie  relief  rolls.  The  pre- 
dominance of  road  work  among  the  Wl'A 
activities  is  indicative  of  the  outstanding  need 
for  better  farm-to-market  roads  in  the  county. 
Such  work  accounted  for  08  percent  of  exi)en(li- 
tures  for  construction  activities,  including 
sanitation  and  health  work,  through  Marcii 
31,  193!),  as  com]jareil  to  49  percent  for  the 
country  as  a,  whole. 

The  greatei'  accessibility  to  schools,  churches, 
and  trading  and  social  centers  that  is  provided 
l)\    iinpro\(>d    secondary   roads   is   a  very    real 


contribution  to  the  residents  of  tiu^  county. 
In  addition,  the  ])ossibility  of  using  trucks  at 
any  tinu'  of  the  year  to  transport  cattle  and 
hogs  to  nuirket  means  much  to  the  farmers  of 
t  his  particular  rural  coimty.  The  road  projects, 
;dso,  have  pn)ven  well  suited  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  workers  in  Mahaska 
County,  who  have  developed  no  particular 
occupational  skill  in  their  typical  employment 
as  farm  hands  or  as  common  laborers. 

T.\BLE  IS. EXE'ENDITURKS  OF  FeDER.\I.  AND  SPON- 
SORS' FtiNDs  ON  WP.4-0perated  Construction' 
Projects,  by  Types  of  Projects 

Mah.\.sk.\  County.  Iowa 

Cl'mui-ative  through  March  31,  1939 


Typo  of  Project 

Amount 

Type  of  Project 

Amount 

Total 

$1  150  434 

Publif  buildings— Cont. 

Farm  -  to  -  market  and 
other      secondary 
roads  -^ 

783,  435 

building 

Bathhouse         and 
swimming  pool.. 

Parks  and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities 

Conservation.  _ 

Sewor  systems  

Sanitation  and  health. - 

14.418 
52.243 

riil'lic  huildiniis 

159.  239 

131.  701 

1.280 

54.162 

20.  617 

Iniiirnvcnient       of 

public  buildings 

Gymnasiiim-audi- 

71.071 
21.507 

A  Iin^lmles  an  $Rfl4  .strict  repair  project. 

The  ])rojcct  activities  described  above  cost 
slightly  more  than  $1,200, 0(10  from  the  initia- 
tion of  WPA  operations  in  193.5  through  March 
31.  1939.  The  total  includes  the  e-\i)enditures 
on  construction  [jrojects  as  siiown  in  Table  18 
and  the  $(i9,()00  spent  in  the  ojjeration  of  the 
county  sewing  room.  It  does  not  include 
e.\|)en(litures  for  a  few  statc-wiile  white  collar 
])rojccts  that  were  coiulucted  in  Mahaska 
County  on  a  small  scale.  More  than  four-lifths 
of  the  tot.ai  of  a])pi'o.\imately  $s7().()0()  expended 
from  Federal  funds  was  for  the  payment  of 
wa.u-es.  Of  the  .$3r)0,n00  supplied  by  state, 
county,  and  town  agencies  sponsoring  jjrojects, 
more  than  two-thirds  represented  outlays  for 
mateiials.  supplies,  equipment,  rents,  and  other 
nonlabor  items. 
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ESCAMBIA  COUNTY,  ALABAMA 


Escambiii  County  is  lociitcd  in  I  lie  sowlliwcst 
])in-t  of  Alabama,  next  to  I'lDiida's  northern 
boixler.  It  is  essentially  a  iiiral  cnuiily  wiiosc 
character  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  only  8, ()()() 
of  its  28,000  inhabitants  reside  in  incorporated 
|)laces  anil  that  its  two  largest  towns,  Atniore 
and  Brewton,  have  only  3,000  inliabitants  each. 
About  one-half  of  the  10,000  i;ainful  workers  in 
Escambia  are  engaged  in  ag;riciiltui'al  activitii's; 
tiiese  workers  cultivate  only  one-liftli  of  the 
area  of  the  county.  The  remainder  sui)|)orts  a 
fairly  heavy  growth  of  long-  and  short-leaf  pine, 
accounting  for  the  inclusion  of  Escambia  among 
the  IG  counties  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state  frequently  referred  to  as  the  "])iney  wixids 
section."  Cypress  may  be  foinid  in  the  low- 
lands and  in  the  Escambia  and  ( 'onecuh  Kiver 
swamp  areas.  Much  of  the  oak  that  grows  in 
the  county  is  of  a  noncommercial  variety  com- 
monly known  as  "black  jack;"  some,  however, 
is  suitable  for  milling  purposes. 

Farm  land  in  the  western  half  <if  the  county 
compares  favorably  with  the  best  cultivated 
land  in  Alabama  and  the  north  central  area  has 
fair  farming  soil.  Farms  are  generally  small, 
producing  such  leailing  cro|>s  as  sugar  cane, 
corn,  millet,  potatoes,  peas,  strawberries,  and 
])eaches.  Cotton  is  also  grown,  but  not  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  in  other  [jarts  of  the  state. 
Peanuts  have  become  an  increasingly  impoi'tant 
crop  in  recent  years.  Livestock  prodnclion  is 
limited  to  small  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs. 
As  of  January  1,  1!;35,  there  w-ere  2,623  farms 
in  the  county. 

Foiu'  liunber  companies  are  located  in  Escam- 
bia County.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Brewton 
and  employs  300  jnen  in  its  creosote  plant,  box 
factory,  and  ]ilaning  and  veneer  mills;  another 
company,  at  Atmore,  employs  a])proxinuitely 
200  persons.  Six  other  sawmills  and  nine 
turpentine  distilleries  also  process  forest  prod- 
ucts. Other  establisluuents  include  three  silk 
mills,  two  brick  ])lants,  an  iron  works,  a  vanll 
company,  tw'o  ice  |)lants,  a  milling  and  elcnator 
company,  and  a  feitilizer  plant.  Twenty-two 
mamifact lu'iiig  firms,  employing  1,4S-1  workers, 
were  in  operation  in  1935. 


Some  iruli('ation  of  the  nunibei-  and  types  of 
woi'kers  in  the  county  who  have  been  unem- 
ployed and  in  need  of  pnhlie  .-issistance  is  fomul 
in  the  count  of  persons  certified  as  in  need  of 
i-elief  on  January  15,  1936,  and  in  the  census  of 
nnemjiloyment  of  November  1937.  According 
lo  the  former,  a  total  of  1,585  em|)loyable 
persons  needed  relief;  unskilled  laborers  ac- 
rciunted  for  nearly  a  third  and  farm  laborers 
.ibout  a  fourth  of  those  who  had  work  expe- 
ii(Mice.  In  the  1937  unemployment  census 
2,578  ])ersons  (including  ti39  WPA  and  other 
emergency^  workers)  registered  as  totally  un- 
emjiloyed,  and  1,537  persons  registered  as  par- 
tially unemployed.  Like  the  inventory  of  em- 
ployable piu'sons  in  nee<l  of  relief  the  censTis  of 
unem|)loynu'nt  re|)orted  relatively  large  propor- 
tions of  unskilled  workers  and  farm  laborers. 
Of  the  totally  unem])loyed  950,  oi-  37  percent, 
were  Negroes  as  were  774  of  the  partially  un- 
employed. 

During  the  two  years  following  the  initiation 
of  the  WPA  ])rogTam  in  August  1935  the  num- 
ber of  workers  ])rovided  with  ])r(>ject  jobs  in 
Escambia  ('uinity  fluctuated  between  300  and 
600.  Curtailment  of  activities  in  the  sinunier 
of  1937  brought  tlu^  number  of  WPA  employees 
below  200.  However,  with  the  expansion  of 
the  AVPA  ])rograin  to  pinxide  work  for  farmei's 
in  ne(-d  of  employment  to  su|)plenu'nt  their 
farm  income,  project  employnuMit  in  the  county 
increaseil  ra]jidly  in  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1938  to  a  jieak  of  approxinuitely  95(1  workers. 
At  the  end  of  March  1939,  696  persons  were 
engaged  in  project  activities.  It  is  estimated 
tluit  mcu'c  than  three  times  this  number  of 
w'oi'k(>i\s  ha\('  had  WPA  employnu'nt  at  some 
time  (lui'ing  the  period  of  WPA  op(>ra.tions. 

Construction 

The  \\  I'A  progiMin  in  h>s<';nnl)ia  ('ounly,  like 
I  he  |)rograms  conducted  in  other  conuininities, 
has  been  determined  in  part  by  the  work  pro- 
posed by  local  ])ul)lic  agencies  and  in  ])art  by 
the  skills  .-md  •■ihilities  of  the  needy  unemployed 
workers    in    the    countw      LocmI    demands    for 
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better  sccoiuliii'v  ronds.  iuUlitioiial  scIkioI  build- 
ings, and  iniprox  imI  puUHc  lioaltb  were  relatively 
jz:reat.  and  inaiinal  laimrers,  prinei])ally  unskilled 
workers  and  laiin  laljorers,  were  nuniei'ous 
anidnti'  tbe  eni|iln\alile  persons  on  relief  rolls. 
Conseiniently,  construction  aeti\ities  involvinti- 
roads,  building's,  and  sanitatioTi  and  bealtli 
measnres  bave  predominated  aniony  WPA 
o]iei'ations  in  Klscainbia  ('ouuty. 

Schools  and  Other  Public  Buildinss 

'Pile  improvement  ol'scliool  I'acilities,  altbousrb 
it  bas  represented  only  a  small  sbare  of  tbe  entii-e 
WPA  jjroiiTam  in  Escambia  County,  bas  been 
one  of  tbe  most  signitieant  pbases  of  WPA 
l)i()ject  operations  in  tbe  county.  On  one 
I)i-ojeet  a  new  vocational  scbool  was  erected  at 
Floniaton.  As  a  result  of  tbis  ]}roject  and  otbers 
tbrouii'b  wbicb  additions  were  made  to  foui- 
scboolbouses,  tbe  normal  capacity  of  tbe  scbools 
in  Kscaml)ia  ('ounty  bas  been  inci'eased  by  850 
pupils  and  crowded  conditions  in  sexcral  build- 
inu's  bave  been  eliminated. 

Tbe  Floinaton  vocational  scbool  is  a  five- 
room,  one-story,  brick  sti'nctur(>  containini;'  a 
food  lahoi'atory,  a  sewing'  room,  a  model  living 
room,  a  cai'pentrv  sbo]),  and  a  general  class- 
room. Neai'  tbe  scbool  huilding  Wl'A  workers 
erected  a  blacksmith  sboj)  in  wbicb  students 
learn  welding  and  otber  metal  work.  Cirouiuls 
wei'c  in!|)i'o\'i'd  by  grass  sprigging  and  |)lanting 


of  sbrubs  and  two  aci'cs  of  adjoining  laud  were 
developed  for  demonstration  and  e.xpcrimental 
purposes. 

Tbe  new  scbool  at  Floniaton  lills  a  very  real 
need.  Not  only  bas  it  eliniinated  overcrowd- 
ing, but  it  bas  also  made  ])ossible  tbe  expansion 
of  tbe  bigb-scbool  curriculum  to  include  courses 
of  particidar  interest  and  benefit  to  rural  stu- 
dents. Previously  tbe  bigb  scbool  du\  not 
have  equipment  to  carry  on  vocational  work  and 
could  not  obtain  state  funds  for  vocational 
education  until  suitable  facilities  were  available. 
As  a  direct  result  of  tbe  erection  of  tbe  building 
state  funds  were  grantetl  to  tbe  scbool,  and 
vocational  teacbers  ;ire  now  emiiloyed  to  con- 
duct classes  in  agriculture,  borticulture,  annual 
busl)andry,  bomemaking.  cooking,  and  sewing. 
Tbe  scbool  building  serves  as  a  center  foi-  club 
work  and  recreational  activities  of  I'ui'al  students 
and  is  also  used  by  birmers  and  tbeir  wives  wbo 
attend  vocational  classes. 

Othei'  WPA  work  on  scbool  buildings  in 
Escambia  County  includes  a  two-room  atldi- 
tion  to  tbe  elementary  scbool  at  Floniaton,  an 
addition  to  tbe  scbool  at  East  Brewton  pro- 
viding a  lilirary,  study  ball,  and  two  class- 
rooms, and  four-room  brick  acblitions  to  scbools 
at  Danuiscus  and  Wallace.  Tbe  new  section 
of  tbe  elementary -scbodi  huilding  at  Floniaton 
increases  accommodations  by  about  a  tbird, 
making  tbe  building  sufticiently  large  to  bouse 
all     tbe    grade-scbool     eiirollees     (about    400). 
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Provision  ol  additional  ciassidoni  space  at 
Damascus  and  at  Wallace  has  led  to  larger 
teaching  staffs  with  the  result  that  these  towns 
lire  now  on  the  state's  accredited  list. 

An  annex  to  the  courthouse  and  a  new  city 
hall  were  constructed  in  Brewton  in  addition 
to  the  WPA  woik  on  educational  buildings  in 
that  town.  Various  comity  offices — health, 
welfare,  education,  sanitation,  and  agriciil- 
tiii'e — which  were  formerly  located  in  several 
different  buildings  are  now  effectively  concen- 
trated in  the  courthouse  annex.  One  of  tlie  15 
rooms  in  the  new^  annex  can  be  converted  into 
a  small  auditorium  for  meetings  and  demon- 
strations conductctl  by  various  county  organiza- 
tions. Clinic  space  for  the  department  of 
public  health  is  conveniently  arranged,  well- 
lighted,  and  adequately  equipped,  and  examina- 
tion and  treatment  are  giv(>n  much  more 
effectively  and  ra])idly  than  was  possible  in  the 
former  location. 

Brewton's  new  city  hall,  costing  about 
$3 1, 000,  has  permitted  the  removal  of  llic  town's 
offices  from  old  quarters  ill-suited  to  the  pur- 
l)ose.  In  addition  to  offices  for  the  city  council, 
mayor,  and  clerk,  the  new  municipal  buikling 
provides  room  for  a  jail  and  for  the  city's  fire- 
fighting  and  street  equipment.  The  basement 
has  adequate  space  for  storage  and  for  a  com- 
iinmity  auditorium  or  additional  offices. 

Airpark  and  Recreational  Facilities 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  Biewton  an  "airjjark" 
I)r<)ject  has  resulted  in  the  develo])ment  of  an 
air])ort  in  connection  with  recreational  grounds. 
Such  a  project  development  may  be  ajiproved 
when  sufficiently  justified  by  unusual  circum- 
stances. The  park  at  Brewton  lies  between 
Montgomery  and  Mobile  and  serves  as  a  refuel- 
ing ground  for  light  planes. 

Brewton's  aii-])ark  is  on  the  site  of  an  old 
landing  field.  Landing  strips,  totaling  ."),(l(lll 
leet  in  length,  have  been  widened,  a  combina- 
tion hangai'  and  clubhouse  has  been  erected, 
and  .1  nine-hole  golf  course  has  been  built  on  a 
90-acre  plot.  The  total  cost  of  the  airpark 
amounted  to  $23,000  of  which  the  state  com- 
mission and  the  city  of  Brewton,  as  s])onsors, 
contributed  $6,000.  The  aircraft  hangar,  made 
of  brick  with  steel  ti'usses,  is  lai'U'e  enoucii  for 
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four  planes,  and  the  adjoining  clubhouse  of  two 
stories  has  about  4,500  square  feet  of  floor  space. 
On  the  first  flooi-  of  the  clubhouse,  which  is  used 
extensively  by  the  citizens  of  Brewton  as  a 
community  building,  there  are  a  general  recrea- 
tion and  reading  room,  a  ladies'  lounge,  a 
kitchen,  and  locker  rooms.  The  second  floor 
has  one  large  room  suitable  for  varied  entertam- 
ment.  Pine  paneling  and  approiiriate  fixtures 
and  furnishings  contribute  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  (■lul)house. 

Athletic  fields  on  the  high-school  grounds  at 
Atmore  and  Flomaton  have  been  built  through 
the  operation  of  WPA  projects  sponsored  by  the 
county  l)oard  of  education.  From  five  acres  of 
ground  partially  covered  with  stumps,  trees, 
iu\i\  brush,  and  cut  by  numerous  small  gullies, 
the  Flomaton  athletic  held  w  as  di'\ eloped  ,      The 
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work  performed  on  the  project  inchuled  clear- 
ing, gradiiisr.  dr:iiiiiii<r,  and  sodding  of  the  land. 
NYA  project  workers  constructed  a  grantlstand 
and  fenced  the  entire  area.  At  Atniore,  in 
addition  to  the  leveling,  di'aining,  sodding,  and 
fencing  ref|uired  on  the  three-acre  athletic  field, 
the  work  involved  the  erection,  on  either  side 
of  the  field,  of  grandstands  which  hav(>  a  total 
seating  capacity  of  itOO.  A  .small  brick  bialding 
with  two  tlressing  rooms  for  players  was  also 
built.  Installation  of  a  lighting  system  by  the 
town  of  Atmore  makes  it  possible  to  use  the 
field  at  night.  General  community  activities 
as  well  as  athletic  contests  and  gynmasium 
classes  are  held  on  both  the  Atmore  and  Flo- 
ma  ton  fields. 

Extension  of  Water  and  Sewer  Mains 

Prior  to  1935  cei'tain  jiarts  of  Bi-ewton  were 
not  reached  by  the  town's  water  distribution 
system.  This  condition  occasioned  the  hiitia- 
tion  r)f  a  WPA  ])roject  througli  which  about 
five  miles  of  water  mains  were  laid.  The  exten- 
sion of  the  water  system  not  only  provided 
facilities  for  additional  consumers,  but  also 
made  possible  the  placement  of  Hi  fire  hydrants 
so  that  fire  protection  has  been  extended  to  all 
|)ni]i(>rtv  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Brewton. 
Recent  installation  of  1,700  feet  of  sewer  lines 
has  permitted  Brewton's  disposal  system  to 
serve  an  additional  .30  homes. 

Sanitation  and  Public  Health 

A  state-wide  campaign  in  Ahibama  has  been 
directed  towards  the  installation  of  sanitaiy 
privies  at  homes  not  reached  by  sewer  lines. 
The  primary  purpose  of  this  program  is  to 
comV)at  hookworm,  transmitted  from  infected 
soil  through  bare  feet  to  the  human  system. 
The  Alabama  State  Board  of  Health  reported 
that  for  seven  comities,  including  Escambia,  the 
incidence  of  hookworm  among  school  chiklren 
in  1929  was  60  percent  or  more.  By  early  1939. 
however,  tlie  rate  of  incidence  in  Escambia 
County  had  been  reduced  from  61  percent  to  39 
percent,  according  to  a  survey  cojiducted  by 
the  Escambia  County  Health  Department. 
The  WPA  has  contributed  materially  to  this 
decline  through  the  construction  of  672  sanitarv 


privies  confoiining  to  the  specifications  of  the 
state  biiard  n(  health.  I'jxin  uppi'oval  by  the 
proper  health  authorities,  sanitary  ]7ri\*ies  can 
be  placed  on  the  property  of  any  person  who 
l)rovides  the  necessary  materials. 

Other  major  health  measiu'es  in  Escambia 
County  include  the  elimination  of  conditions 
causing  malaria  and  tyjjhus  fever.  Since  the 
climate  and  topography  of  the  county  |)rovide 
a  favorable  environment  for  the  malaria-bear- 
ing mos(|uito,  the  \\V\  has  conducted  projects 
furthering  state  and  county  efl'orts  to  eliminate 
mosquitoes  by  draining  infested  ponds  and 
swam]is.  This  work  has  ])roved  very  efl'ective 
in  reducing  malaria  in  the  areas  that  have  been 
covered.  Where  feasible,  ditches  have  been 
permanently  lined  with  concrete  or  I'iprap. 
Some  74,000  feet  of  new  ditches  iiave  been 
constnicted  and  the  37,000  feet  of  old  ditches 
have  been  improved.  The  practice  of  sodding 
uidined  ditches  with  a  layer  of  Bermuda  grass, 
giving  them  some  permanency  at  a  much 
smaller  expense  than  riprapping  involves,  has 
been  followed  since   1938. 

Highways,  Roads,  and  Streets 

From  the  standpoint  of  funds  expended  and 
employment  created,  the  most  important  type 
of  WPA  activity  in  Escambia  County  has  been 
the  work  done  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  highways,  I'oads,  and  streets.  Nearly 
.$470,0(10  of  the  .$663,000  exitended  on  all  WPA 
construction  projects  from  the  initiation  of  the 
program  in  August    1935  through  March   1939 

T.\BLE  19. — Expenditures  of  Feder.\l  axd  Spon- 
sors' Funds  on  \VP.\-Operated  Con.struction 
Projects,  by  Types  of  Projects 

ESC.\MBI.\   CnrNTV.   .\I,.\B.\M.\ 
rrw   1   \TIVE  THROUGH   MARCH  31.   1939 


Type  of  Project 

Total 

Highways,  roads,  and 
streets  and  related 
facilities 

Public  buildings  

Educational  

Administrative  _ . .  . 

Improvement    of 

grounds 


Amount 


468,  !K),i 

58,  4fi9 

37.  fiSl 
17,  492 

3,296 

Type  of  Project 


Recretitional  fat-ilities, 
including  grand- 
stands on  school 
grounds 

Sewer  systems 

Water  distribution 
systems.. 

Airports __ . 

Sanitation  and  health.. 


943 
043 


770 
883 
500 


'  County  data  estimated  from  state  totals. 
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WHS  s])('iit  I'oi'  road  I'liildiiiL;'  ami  iiiipi'cA  cnii'iit . 
During  that  period  WI'A  worixers  built  or 
inij^roved  910  niiles  of  secondary  road;  they 
also  laid  Intuminous  surfacing  on  one  and  a  half 
miles  of  state  highway  and  built  the  base 
pre]Daratory  to  surfacing  an  additional  three 
miles.  Almost  four  miles  of  streets  were  paved 
thi'ougli  WJM  project  work,  and  approximately 
four  miles  of  sidewalks  laid.  In  comiection 
with  the  road  and  street  work  in  the  county 
(358  bridges  (mostly  wooden)  were  built,  ti07 
culverts  installed,  and  extensive  di'aiuage  and 
shoulder  work  completed. 

Because  of  the  marked  inade(|ua(V  of  the 
county  roads  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  jural 
po])ulation,  the  WPA  has  concentrated  its 
activities  in  Escambia  County  on  this  secondary 
road  work.  Without  any  planned  pattern,  the 
county  roads  had  developed  over  a  period  of 
years  from  the  crude  wagon  roads  that  had  been 
us(^(l  when  timber  was  cut  and  land  cleared  for 
farms.  Tlic  I'oads  were  often  crooked  and 
indirect,  avoiding  gullies  and  swamps  and 
crossing  hills  where  elevations  were  lowest  and 
creeks  where  fording  was  shallowest  and  safest. 
Streams  that  could  not  be  forded  were  spanned 
by  wooden  bridges  which  were  not  treated  to 
prevent  rot  or  built  to  withstand  high  water. 
Even  where  roads  had  been  improved  some- 
what the  heavy  rainfall  on  easily  eroded  soil 
still  clogged  drainage  ditches  and  caused 
washouts  on  road  surfaces. 

Through  WPA  road  projects  many  of  the 
county  roads  have  been  straightened,  widened, 
graded,  graveled,  and  provided  with  better 
drainage.  Considerable  grubbing  and  clearing 
was  required  in  widening  the  surfaces.  The 
heavy  rainfall  of  the  region  necessitated  the 
construction  of  large  culverts.  Rainfall  also 
was  a  factor  influencing  the  construction  of 
bridges  since  the  creosoted  timber  bridges  that 
have  been  built  by  the  WPA  have  been  nuide 
to  withstand  the  high  water  of  flood  seasons. 
Bridges  of  this  kind  eliminate  the  inconvenience 
and  hazards  of  fords  and  the  costly  ujikeep  of 
the  old  type  wooden  bridge. 

When  the  WPA  program  was  initiated,  sev- 
eral of  the  streets  in  Brewton  and  East  Brewton 
were  un])aved  and  none  of  the  streets  inside  the 
corporate  limits  of  Flomaton  wei-e  hard- 
surfaced       In  .VtUKirc,  where  cnlv  a  few   of  the 
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most  important  street*  had  eoiirrete  sidewalks, 
the  citi/('!is  ])etiti()ne<l  the  mayor  to  sponsor  a 
sidcwall^  project  so  that,  among  other  things, 
they  misilit  liave  city  mail  delivery.  Throup^h 
work  on  various  road  and  street  projects  the 
WPA  had  i)aved  19,53fi  linear  feet  of  city 
streets  and  laid  approxiniately  four  miles  of 
sidewalks  in  Escambia  County  by  the  end  of 
March  1939. 

Professional  and  Service  Work 

Althoiiiih  most  of  the  nonconstruction  proj- 
ects in  Escambia  foiinty  have  operated  in 
Atmore  and  Brewton,  their  benefits  have  ex- 
tended to  persons  throug-hout  the  county. 
Only  the  recreation  and  adult  education  projects 
may  be  said  to  be  less  than  county-wide  in 
scope.  At  the  end  of  ^^arch  1939,  practically 
all  workers  engaged  on  those  projects  were 
women. 

Sewing  Rooms 

In  order  to  supply  garments  for  needy  fam- 
ilies in  Escambia  County  two  WPA  sewing 
rooms  have  been  operated.  The  sewing  room 
projects,  one  in  Brewton  and  the  other  in 
Atmore,  have  provided  a  large  share  of  the  jobs 
for  women  WPA  workers  in  the  comity:  ap- 
proximately 50  women  were  at  work  on  sewing 
projects  during  the  spring  months  of  1939. 
Total  expenditures  on  the  projects  through 
March  1939  amounted  to  .$69,400. 

The  products  of  the  sewing  rooms  that  were 
made  prior  to  April  1939  included  16,700  gar- 
ments  for  children,    13,675   for   women,    6,850 

T.\BLE  20. — Number  of  Person.s  Employed  on 
\VP.\-Oper.\ted  Pro,tects,  by  Types  of  Projects 
AND  BY  Sex 

E.scAMBi.\  County,  Alabama 

March  22,  1939 


Type  of  Project 


TotaL 


Highways,  roads,  and  streets  _ 

Public  buildings,  including  improvement  of 

grounds 

Sanitation  and  health 

Education 

Bookmending 

Housekeeping  aide 

Sewing 

Distribution  of  surplus  commodities 


Total 


72 
103 

7 
57 
26 
54 

3 


487 


49 
103 


Women 


57 

2fi 

54 
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for  men,  and  more  than  5,000  each  of  infants' 
wear  and  articles  other  than  clothing.  Approxi- 
mately 106,000  yards  of  cloth  were  used  in 
making  these  products,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed by  the  welfare  worker  to  families 
unable  to  purchase  sufficient  clothing.  The 
welfare  worker  constantly  jidvises  the  project 
supervisor  of  the  ages,  sizes,  and  clothing  re- 
ciuirements  of  members  of  the  needy  families 
and,  where  convenient,  the  prospective  recipi- 
ents may  be  called  to  the  sewmg  room  for 
measurements  and  fittings. 

Housel<eeping  Aide  and  Nursing  Projects 

WPA  housekee])ing  aide  projects  are  similar 
to  sewing  room  projects  in  that  women  are 
assigned  to  the  work  ami  all  persons  benefiting 
from  the  project  work  are  ])ersons  in  need  of 
relief.  ^VoI■kers  on  this  project  are  trained  and 
assigned  to  ])erfoi-iii  a  variety  of  household 
duties  for  needy  families  in  which  illness  or 
other  conditions  have  made  the  usual  home- 
maker  tempoiarily  unable  to  perform  the 
normal  household  tasks.  To  qualify  for  as- 
signment to  this  WPA  ])iojcct  a  woman  must 
have  had  homemaldng  experience  and  must 
pass  the  physical  examination  given  by  the 
county  health  officer.  Each  worker  is  given  a 
two-week  training  course  which  is  supplemented 
one  day  each  week  by  additional  demonstra- 
tions and  instruction.  Subjects  in  which  the 
workers  receive  training  include  home  budget- 
ing, diet,  food  values,  care  of  the  sick,  prenatal 
and  postnatal  care,  and  general  housekeeping 
duties. 

Families  needing  housekeeping  aid  come  to 
the  attention  of  the  county  department  of 
]Miblic  welfare  through  its  contact  with  re- 
cipients of  public  assistance.  The  welfare  de- 
partment cooperates  with  the  project  super- 
visor in  outlining  household  problems  and 
indicating  the  duties  to  be  performed  in  the 
home.  An  aide  may  be  assignetl  for  a  maximum 
period  of  one  month;  if  after  that  time  further 
assistance  is  necessary  a  new  worker  may  be 
assigned.  Although  at  the  end  of  March  1939 
the  ])roject  had  been  operating  only  six  months, 
approximately  1,000  visits  had  been  made  by 
the  aides  to  130  famifies.  An  average  of  about 
20  women  have  been  engaged  in  this  work. 
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Tlio  Wi\\  servico  ])rojorts  Tinilprtaken  in  the 
county  also  included  u  project  to  give  nursinsj; 
aid  ill  cdiinection  with  inininnizations  against 
contai;-i<)US  diseases.  Durinsi-  the  1")  months 
that  tlie  jiroject  was  operated  1,017  ininiuni/.a- 
tioiis  wei-e  j;iven. 

Education  and  Recreation  Programs 

'J'he  dillicidties  encountered  in  attending- 
scliool  because  of  the  demands  of  farm  duties 
anil,  until  i-ecent  years,  the  inaccessibility  of 
schools  have  hanii)ered  many  rural  residents 
in  availing  themselves  of  educational  o])])or- 
tunities.  WPA  classes  in  adult  edueation 
consequently  have  filled  a  very  definite  need 
in  Kscamhia  County.  (Adult  emergency  cilu- 
cation  was  transferred  from  the  FKRA  to  the 
WPA  in  1935.)  A  WPA  project  was  initiated 
in  Escandiia  Connty  in  Decemhor  lil3.")  and 
subsef|uently  between  139  and  347  men  and 
women  have  been  enrolled  in  courses  of  this 
land . 

Classes  have  been  de\'oted  to  literacy,  voca- 
tional education,  and  general  adult  education. 
The  extent  of  the  jjrogram  and  its  sco])e  have 
varied  directly  with  the  number  and  <|ualilica- 
tions  of  the  available  teachers  on  the  relief 
rolls.  In  March  1939  there  were  seven  WPA 
eni])loyees  teaching  citizenship  to  79  ]>ersons, 
vocational  subjects  to  tV2.  and  general  education 
subjects  to  121.  Any  ])erson  in  the  county 
is  eligible  to  attend  these  educatinn  (dasses, 
which  are  usually  held  uin'c  a  week  in  pi-ivate 
homes. 

WPA  recreation  activities  have  been  con- 
ducted intei-mittently  in  Brewton,  Atmore,  and 
the  connnunity  of  Canoe.  Workers  numbering 
up  to  20  have  proxided  leadershi])  in  social 
recreation,  nnisic,  crafts,  Softball,  tennis,  and 
basketball  for  a  number  of  participants  ranging 
from  500  to  nearly  3,000  ])er  month.  For  rec- 
reation areas,  public  school  grounds  have 
ireiiendly  been  used. 

Book  and  Desk  Renovation 

111  •iiiiic  1937,  the  Wl'A  initiated  in  lOscambia 
County  a  unit  of  the  state-wide  ])roject  for 
renovation  of  library  and  school  books  and 
school  desks  under  the  sponsorshii)  of  the  state 


deiiartment  of  education  and  the  cosponsorshi]) 
iif  the  county  board  of  education.  A  succeed- 
ing project  continues  the  bookniending  activi- 
ties of  this  project.  By  the  end  of  March  1939, 
13,24<)  books  and  5,715  desks  and  other  pieces 
of  school  furniture  had  been  reconditioned. 

Books  for  mending  have  been  brought  from 
the  schools  throughout  the  county  to  the 
project  headquarters  at  Brewton  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  prepared  by  the  county  board 
of  education.  This  insures  uninten-upted  work, 
with  a  minimum  of  books  out  of  use.  Each 
pi'oject  employee  is  responsible  for  specific 
phases  of  the  rejjair  work.  A  book  needing 
com]jlete  renovation  is  first  thoroughly  cleanetl 
and  its  torn  ])ages  mended  witli  transparent 
tape.  If  the  binding  is  f)roken,  a  piece  of  mate- 
rial is  stitched  along  the  back  to  hold  the  pages 
secure.  S(une  of  the  books  are  recovered  with 
cloth  biixling  which  is  then  lettered.  After  the 
final  pro<'ess  (d' shellacking  the  cover,  a  book  is  in 
good  usa})le  coiidil  ion. 


1 1 :  \  r\  \ I .  I     1 1 


ALAKI.^   CONTKOL 


In  Escambia,  as  in  other  counties  in  Ala- 
bama, free  text  books  are  furnished  to  the 
children  in  the  first  three  grades  of  the  ]i\d)lic 
schools.  Because  in  recent  years  it  has  been 
necessary  to  provide  books  for  an  increasing 
number  of  stinlents,  the  book-repair  work  has 
been  of  particular  im]5ortance.  The  work  also 
has  proven  well  suited  to  the  employment  of 
wonu'u.      On    .March    22,    1939,    a    total   of   57 


u 
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women,   53  of  whom   were   unskilled   workers, 
were  engaged  in   activities  ou  the  book-iepaii- 

lu'oject. 


The  new  and  improved  facilities  and  tlie 
services  jiroviiled  through  the  operation  of 
WPA  projects  in  Escambia  County  are  enj(iyi'(l 
by  the  county's  entire  population.  Although 
the  extension  of  water  and  sewer  lines  anil  the 
education  and  recreation  programs  have  been 
concentrated  in  the  larger  towns  the  improve- 
ment of  roads  has  been  general  throughout  the 
county  and  other  phases  of  the  WPA  ])rogi-ani 
have  operated  for  the  beneht  of  persons  liviiig 
in  both  urban  and  rural  areas.  For  the  riual 
residents  the  road  work  has  meant  greatei- 
accessibility  of  markets,  shopping  centers,  and 
schools;  more  regular  mail  delivery;  more  ade- 
quate medical  care  at  lower  rates;  and  wider 
opportunities  for  recreation.     Persons  residing 


in  townis  have  also  benefited  from  the  road  i 
improvements  through  tlie  resulting  stimulation 
to  trade ;  newly  paved  streets  have  eliminated ! 
much  of  the  incoiivenience  caused  by  mud  and  i 
dust;  and  adec[uate  culverts  for  the  removal  of  I 
storm  waters  have  reduced  the  losses  arising 
from  flooded  streets  and  basements. 

In    making   the  many   contributions   to   the 
social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  county  the 
WPA  has  accomplished  its  complementary  ob- 
jective of  providing  employment  opportiniitieS' 
to  needy  unemployed   persons.     The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  project  work  has  supplied  jobs  not 
only  to  many  of  the  county's  unemployetl  work- 
ers but  also  to  low-income  farmers.     During  the 
period  of  nearly  three  and  three-quarters  years  i 
trom  the  beginning  of  operations  in  1935  to  the' 
end  of  March  1939,  more  than  2,000  different 
[lersons,  almost  all  of  them  with  families,  have 
foinid  a  tempornry  livelihood  in  their  employ- 
ment on  WPA  projects. 


PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO 


Located  in  the  south  central  part  of  Ohio  at 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Scioto  Rivers, 
Portsmouth  is  protected  on  the  south  and  west 
by  floodwalls.  Bchinil  these  Hood  defenses  nre 
carried  on  the  commerce  anti  productive  activ- 
ity of  a  medium-sized  urban  center  that  i)ar- 
ticipates  in  the  manufacture  and  agriculture  of 
the  Middle  West.  Portsmouth  serves  as  the 
tradmg  and  shi])ping  center  of  the  surrounding 
area  and  obtains  its  industrial  life  from  the  steel, 
shoe,  railroad,  and  smaller  diversified  estab- 
lishments that  are  located  within  the  city  antl 
its  environs. 

The  land  on  which  Portsmouth  stands  was 
hiid  out  in  lots  by  Major  Henry  Massie,  a 
Virginian  who  came  to  the  Northwest  Territory 
in  1797.  Portsmouth  was  incorporated  as  a 
town  in  1814  and  si.x  years  later  had  500 
inhabitants.  The  present  city  accounts  for 
lialf  the  residents  of  Scioto  Coimty,  of  which 
Portsnif)Uth  is  the  county  seat.  Not  included 
in  its  1930  po])ulation  of  42,560  persons  ore 
the  residents  of  New  Boston  (a  niunici])ality  of 
6,000  inli.Mbitants  that  lies  within  Portsmouth), 


the  residential  district  across  the  Scioto  River, 
and  (itlier  suburban  areas  that  are  part  of 
"Grea  tei'  PortsnK  lu t h . " 

Din-iiig  the  years  following  the  introiluction 
of  the  steamboat  and  the  completion  in  1832 
of  the  Ohio  Canal  (extending  from  Cleveland 
to  Portsmouth),  Portsmouth  played  an  nctive 
role  in  handling  the  river  and  canal  traffic. 
The  shipment  of  local  products  and  tranship- 
ment of  produce  brought  to  Portsmouth  made 
the  city  an  important  link  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  waterway  traffic  of  central  Ohio 
during  the  pre-railroad  era. 

Portsmouth's  first  railroad,  which  later  be- 
came part  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system, 
coimected  the  city  with  lines  running  through 
Hamden,  Ohio,  soon  after  1850.  At  the  present 
time  the  city  is  served  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Western,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  railioads.  Most  important 
of  these  to  Portsmouth  is  the  Norfolk  and 
Western  road  whose  main  line  runs  from  Nor- 
folk, ^'irginia,  to  its  Portsmouth  junction  from 
which  lines  turn  north   to  Coluiubus  and  west 
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to  ('iiiclnn.-ili.  'I'lic  rcpjiir  sli<i|)s  ii.nd  IVciiihl 
ytirils  (if  this  rn.-iil.  wliicli  iil)t;iiiis  mucli  nf  its 
irallic  tr<un  the  W'i'st  Xifgiiiia  coalfields,  sii]j])ly 
I'drtsiiHiutli  with  one  <if  its  major  industries. 

Since  its  early  days  I'ortsnioiitii  lias  been  a, 
manufacturino'  town,  the  j-esult  of  its  advan- 
tageous location  on  the  Ohio  Kiver  and  its  easy 
access  to  the  natural  resources  of  tlie  surround- 
ing area.  Among  the  i-esources  that  ha^e 
played  a  significant  role  in  the  development 
of  the  city  are  coal,  iron  ore,  limestone,  sand- 
stone, fire  clay,  and  tinibei'.  in  the  early  days 
much  of  the  locally  ijroduced  pig  iron  was 
shipped  without  manufacture — this  was  ])ar- 
ticularly  true  of  the  period  before  the  building 
of  an  iron  bar  and  nail  mill.  Portsmouth's  first 
steel  plant  was  constructed  in  1S7'2  and  since 
that  tune  iron  and  steel  iiroduction  has  pre- 
dominated among  the  industries  of  the  com- 
munity. In  191()  a  steel  ])lant  was  built  in 
New  Boston,  wliich  has  employed  a  majority 
of  the  area's  factory  workers  during  the  recent 
decades.  The  shoe  industry  of  Portsmouth  has 
likewise  been  important  to  the  community. 
Manufactm-e  of  shoes  was  begun  in  the  city  as 
early  as  1S69  and  is  now  carried  on  by  three 
firms  which  sell  a  variety  of  shoes  in  the  national 
market.  Other  local  industries  produce  paving 
and  wall  brick:  shoe  lasts,  heels,  and  laces; 
paper  boxes;  stoves;  cement;  and  stone 
products. 

The  extent  of  unem])loyment  that  has  ])re- 
vailed  in   Pdrtsniouth  dui-ing  recent  Acars  must 


be  explained  in  terms  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  aie;i  in  which  the  city  is  located.  Curtailed 
manid'acturing  iictivities,  particularly  in  the 
steel  and  brick  industries,  have  caused  a  icia- 
tively  high  degi-ee  of  unemployment  in  the  city. 
At  the  time  of  the  national  unemployment 
census  of  November  1937,  3,83.")  persons  (in- 
cluding 7o9  emergency  workers)  registered  as 
unemi)loyed.  A  large  proportion  of  tlu^se 
l^ersons  had  iieen  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers;  many  had  been  common  laborers, 
clerks,  or  domestic  servants,  and  a  few  had  been 
l)ro])rietors  or  mamigers  of  businesses. 

The  ])roiect  activities  of  the  V>  PA  in  Poi-ts- 
mouth  aj-e  distinctive  of  the  city  in  that  the 
work  ])rovided  for  the  unemployed  has  given 
special  stress  to  flood  defense  work  and  to 
the  repair  of  damage  after  the  floods  of  1936 
and  1937.  The  need  for  such  projects  was  only 
too  evident.  The  account  of  WPA  imdertak- 
ings  that  follows  is  not,  however,  limited  to 
Hood  defense  and  rehabilitation  activities  since 
in  the  operation  of  WPA  projects  from  1935 
to  1939  a  varied  |)rogram  of  work  has  been 
conducted.  Through  this  program  Portsmouth 
now  enjoys  the  advantages  of  more  adecpiate 
Hood  d(>fenses,  improved  roads  and  streets, 
reno\ate(l  public  buildings,  extended  sewer 
and  water  systems,  and  better  ])ark  and  rec- 
reational facilities.  The  accomplishments  on 
white  collar,  goods,  and  othei-  nonconstruction 
projects  supply  additional  benelits  to  the 
eomniuiiitv. 


THE     la:i7    FLOOD 
IN  PORTSMOUTH 
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WPA     FLOOD    DEFENSE    WORK    IN    PORTSMOUTH.    OHIO 

Through  March   31,   1939 


Flood  Control  and  Sanitation 

Projects  designed  for  defense  against  floods, 
for  tlie  rehabilitation  of  flood-damaged  facili- 
ties and  property,  antl  for  the  assistance  of 
flood-stricken  families  have  been  outstanding 
among  WPA  operations  in  Portsmoxith  becaiise 
the  location  of  the  city  at  the  junction  of  the 
Ohio  and  Scioto  Rivers  makes  it  particularly 
susceptible  to  floods.  The  site  on  which  the 
city  has  developed  resembles  a  basin  that  is 
exposed  on  the  south  to  the  Ohio  River  and  on 
the  west  to  the  Scioto  River;  this  may  be  seen 
in  the  accompanying  map.  The  groxmd  slopes 
up  from  the  rivers  to  form  a  sort  of  table  land 
on  which  most  of  the  city  is  built.  Hills  rise 
steeply  and  irregularly  from  the  table  huul  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  city. 

Prior  to  the  construction  of  flood  defenses 
Portsmoutii  was  subjected  to  floods  in  two  out 
of  every  three  years.  The  southwestern  part 
of  the  city  in  which  most  of  the  business  sec- 
tion is  located  lies  at  an  elevation  of  from  520 
to  536  feet.  Since  the  low-water  river  eleva- 
tion is  470  feet,  a  50-foot  rise  in  the  water  level 
brings  water  to  the  edge  of  the  city  on  both  the 
Oliid   ;i,iul   Scioto  sides.     At  the   55-foot  stage 


approximately  one-third,  and  at  the  65-foot 
stage  over  two-thirds,  of  the  city  is  below  the 
water  level. 

Because  experience  had  shown  that  the  rivers 
seldom  rose  more  than  62  feet  from  the  low- 
water  mark  the  earlier  flood  defenses  of  Ports- 
moTith  provided  protection  up  to  that  height. 
This  protection  was  supplied  by  a  concrete  wall 
along  the  Ohio  River,  about  3  miles  long,  and 
railroad  embankments  which  served  as  levees 
eastward  from  the  wall  along  the  Ohio  River 
and  northward  along  the  Scioto  River.  The 
first  section  of  the  concrete  wall  was  constructed 
in  1908  and  eastward  additions  were  built  in 
1916  and  1929.  As  a  further  protective  meas- 
ure five  pumping  stations  were  erected  to  expel 
sewage  when  the  water  rose  to  a  height  that 
prevented  the  normal  flow  of  sewage  into  the 
river. 

The  city  experienced  no  major  calamity 
imtil  1937  although  floods  frequently  brought 
the  crests  of  water  near  to  the  top  of  the  flood 
wall.  In  1933  and  again  in  1936,  when  other 
cities  along  the  Ohio  River  were  inundated, 
Portsmouth  was  only  slightly  damaged.  How- 
ever, the  levee  on  the  Scioto  River  side,  part 
of  it  a  large  cinder  and  fin-nace  slag  fill,  allowed 
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excessive  seepage  dining  liii;ii  water  and  fie- 
(luontly  had  to  be  bolstered  with  sand  hags 
when  the  river  rose  to  flood  stage.  Further- 
more, the  sewage  pumping  equipment,  which 
had  to  be  operated  24  hours  a  day  when  the 
river  reached  the  (50-font  level,  was  obsnlete 
and  almost  worn  out. 

The  1937  flood  proved  to  be  one  of  the  worst 
in  the  city's  history.  At  its  greatest  height 
the  rising  water  was  12  feet  above  the  toj)  of 
the  62-foot  flood  wall.  A  majoi-  ])!irt  nl  the 
city  was  covered  and  the  Hood  wall  and  levees 
were  damaged.  The  high-  and  low-duty  watei- 
pumping  stations  were  disabled  and  drinking 
water  from  a  storage  reservoir  had  to  be  ra- 
tioned by  drawing  from  the  reservoir  for  only 
11  few  minutes  each  day. 

WPA  Flood  Defense  Work 

After  the  1936  flood,  the  city  began  to  recon- 
struct and  extend  its  flood  defenses — work  that 
was  conducted  more  intensively  siibsecjuent  to 
the  cUsastrous  1937  experience.  Tlu'ough  the 
operation  of  WPA  projects,  the  flood  w^all  was 
rebuilt  and  extended,  the  levees  strengthened 
with  concrete  core  walls,  the  water  system  pro- 
tected against  flood  disablement,  and  the  sewage 
pumping  system  reconstructed  to  assiu-e  ade- 
quate expulsion  of  sewage  dming  flood  periods. 

In  the  1937  flood  a  large  section  of  the  levee 
along  the  Ohio  River  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
flood  w'all  was  washed  away.  The  levee  was  an 
earthfill  embankment  that  m  earlier  years  had 
been  subject  to  excessive  leakage  and  conse- 
quent failure  at  high  water.  The  woi'kers  em- 
|)loyed  on  flooti  defense  projects  extended  the 
concrete  wall  a  distance  of  SO  feet  to  re])lace  the 
demolished  i)art  of  the  levee  and  made  the  ad- 
joining section  ol  levee,  about  1,000  feet  in 
leiigtii,  impervious  to  leakage  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  concrete  core  wall. 

The  necessity  of  deep  excavation  into  tlie 
li'vee  m  building  the  core  wall  was  eliminated 
by  drivmg  the  reiid'orce<l  coMcj-ete  piles  (about 
•500  in  number)  through  the  earth  fill  into  fi\e 
teet  of  solid  groiaid.  Pinject  workers  ])r-elal)- 
ricated  the  piles,  each  24  feet  long,  with  inter- 
locking joints  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  struc- 
ture over  the  entire  length.  A  concrete  wall 
was  hiiilt  over  the  core,  preventing  erosion  at 


the  top  of  the  levee  and  raising  by  several  feet 
the  level  at  which  protection  is  aflorded. 

On  the  Scioto  River  siile,  the  cinder  and  slag 
embankment  is  subject  to  particular  exposure 
because  of  its  proximity  to  the  j  miction  of  the 
two  rivers.  The  porousness  of  the  material  of 
which  the  fill  is  composed  allowed  seepage  dm- 
ing high-water  periods,  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  the  city  pumping  equipment.  In  order  to 
reduce  such  leakage  concrete  piles  similar  to 
those  employed  in  strengthening  the  Ohio  River 
embankment  were  used.  As  many  as  700  pre- 
fabricated concrete  jiiles  were  driven  into  the 
levee  in  making  a  core  wall  that  is  approxi- 
mately 1,000  feet  long.  The  piles  vary  from 
S  to  38  feet  in  length  depending  on  the  depth 
of  the  fill.  During  the  1939  flood  stage  no 
appreciable  leakage  was  observed  through  this 
section  of  the  levee.  The  city  was  fm-ther  pro- 
tected from  flood  waters  on  the  Scioto  River 
side  by  the  construction  along  the  embankment 
of  a  concrete  wall  about  4  feet  in  height  and 
extending  upstream  approximately  4,500  feet 
from  the  north  end  of  the  core  wall.  Tliis 
structure  raises  the  maximum  kwel  at  which 
jirotection  is  provided  and  ])revents  the  erosion 
that  was  formerly  caused  by  the  overllow  of 
the  river. 

The  accumulation  of  sewage  during  the  1937 
and  earlier  floods  far  exceeded  the  capacity  of 
the  city's  obsolete  pumping  equipment.  vSeep- 
age  tlirough  the  levees,  run-oti'  of  rain  water 
fiom  the  smTounding  highlands,  and  normal 
sewage  collected  so  rapidly  that,  even  with  the 
aitl  of  fire  department  and  railroad  pumping 
apparatus,  the  city  ec|uipnient  was  incapable 
of  removing  the  accumulation,  l^rojects  begun 
in  August  1937  resulted  in  the  construction  of 
live  new  sewage  pumpmg  stations  on  ti'unk 
sewer  lines,  the  renovation  of  two  old  stations, 
and  demolition  of  the  other  three.  New  elec- 
trically driven  ]nim])s,  with  a  totid  i)um])ing 
capacity  of  106,000  gallons  per  minute,  were 
installed  and  all  necessary  connections  were 
made.  The  stations  are  constructed  of  lirick 
on  concrete  foundations  with  the  exception  of 
the  Washmgton  Stieet  Station  which  is  made 
of  concrete.  One  new  station  was  also  built 
and  one  rejjaired  in  New  Boston. 

Liiilike  the  old  steani-driv(ni  i)uni])s,  that  had 
been  j)laccd  dirccth-  in  tlic  sewer  lines  ;;nd  were 
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llIcni-IiriY    I'lMI'IXd     STA-IICIX,    nriLT     r<l     FT'NCTION 

AT   FLOOD  LEVELS  MUCH  HIGHER  THAN  THOSE 

REACHED  IN  1937 

operated  24  lumrs  m  (hiy  diiruisi'  flood  periods, 
the  new  pimi])s  o|)cr:ite  diseoiitiiiuously  lor 
periods  of  15  or  20  iniiiiites  at  a  time.  This 
is  made  possible  by  tlie  undery,Touiul  coiierete 
reservoirs  that  were  eonstrueted  at  four  of  the 
new  stations  to  hold  sewage  when  the  reguhir 
outlets  are  elosed.  The  pumps  start  operating 
automatieally  wlien  the  reservoirs  are  filled  to 
a  specified  point,  expelling  the  sewage  into  the 
river  through  a  by-pass  outlet  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  reservoirs  have  a 
storage  capacity  of  about  (i^d.Odl)  gallons  and 
the  new  pnmjjs  are  cajjable  of  eniittying  tiiem 
in  less  than  seven  minutes. 

WPA  projects  mulertaken  in  connection 
with  a  third  ])hase  of  the  flood  defense  program 
are  tlesigned  to  protect  the  city's  water  supply 
up  to  a  flood  level  of  W)  feet.  A  new  concrete 
storage  reservoir,  watertight  to  the  90-foot  level. 

Table    21. — Expenditures    of    F'ederal    axp    Spon- 
sors'   Funds    on     W  PA-Operated    Construction 
pRO.TECTS,   Bv  Types  of   Pro.tects 
I'nitTSMorTH.  Ohio  ^ 
Cumulative  through  March  31,  1939 


Type  of  Project 

Amount 

Type  of  Project 

Amount 

Total 

$3  7.'i4  788 

Sewer     systems     and 
other  utilities  

Sewer  systems 

Water  supply  sys- 
tems  

1,47,S,  327 

Streets  and  allej's  ^ 

658, 194 

Puhlk-  huildines  c 

S70.  .WS 

297,  832 

274,  894 
2!).'i.  fiSl 

Telephone    and 
telegrajih  

General  flood  rehabili- 
tation ^ 

3,  150 

Other 

238,  500 
463,  690 

40, 000 

rcational  facilities 

Cemetery  improve- 
ment    -  -  -- 

7,670 

A  Data  relate  only  to  those  projects  that  were  operated  in  Portsmouth 
proper. 

K  Including  construction  of  sidewalks  and  erection  of  street  signs. 

c  Iiiiludes  e.tpenditures  of  .$41,700  for  emergency  restoration  of  school 
buildings  after  the  1937  flond. 

D  Estimated. 


now  i-eplaces  the  old  high-duty  station.  Water 
can  be  pumped  from  the  filter  tanks  to  the 
reservoif,  from  which  it  is  forced  by  gravity 
into  the  city  mains.  A  section  was  added  to 
the  low-duty  station  located  on  the  bank  of 
the  Ohio  River  so  that  it  could  operate  at  a 
flood  stage  of  90  feet  -a  level  16  feet  higher  than 
the  19:^7  flood  and  10  feet  higher  than  the  ])Ossi- 
blc  ni.'iximnm  flood  as  estimated  by  army 
engineers. 

From  August  19:^(1  t<i  August  1938  an  average 
(il  40(1  Wl'A  workers  were  employed  on  the 
flood  defense  projects  exclusive  of  the  water- 
works job.  Peak  employment  of  600  men  was 
reached  just  prior  to  the  flood  in  January  1937. 
The  total  cost  of  the  work,  including  Ports- 
mouth's sewage-pumping  stations  but  exclud- 
ing the  waterworks,  was  $464,000.      (Table  21.) 

The  first  test  of  the  flood  defense  facilities 
came  in  February  1939.  An  inspection  by  city 
officials  at  the  thne  when  the  water  reached  the 
.52-foot  stage  showed  thtit  there  was  no  seepage 
in  the  levees  where  the  concrete  piling  had  been 
driven ;  the  ]iumping  stations  were  disposing  of 
the  sewage  as  fast  as  it  accumulateil  in  the 
storage  reservoirs;  and  the  repaired  wall  was 
holding  up  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  the 
same  flood  stage  in  earlier  years,  a  large  city 
force  would  have  been  laboring  night  and  day 
])rotecting  the  levees,  trying  to  prevent  seepage 
through  the  earth  embankments,  and  building 
rani])s  to  higher  levels  with  sand  bags  and 
timber.  Another  crew  would  have  been  on 
tluty  24  hours  a  day  to  keep  the  steam-driven 
sewage  pumps  in  operation.  Despite  this 
labor,  costing  the  city  from  $20,000  to  $25,000, 
some  water  would  have  entered  and  fear  of 
graver  trouble  would  Ik-inc  developed.  In  1939 
the  city  was  dry  and  business  continued  with- 
out interruptions. 

Emergency  Flood  Work 

W'licii  Pdrtsmoiith  was  flooded  in  193(i  and 
again  in  1937.  almost  the  entire  force  of  WPA 
workers  assisted  in  carrying  out  the  emergency 
protection  measures  that  were  necessary  at  the 
time  and  later  helped  in  rehabilitating  the  dam- 
aged public  facilities.  In  1936,  approxunately 
1,500  persons  were  employed  for  ten  days;  and 
in   1937,  when  flood  waters  rose  12  feet  liitrlier 
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tlian  (lio  (IclVnso  wiiU.  nliDiit  'ijlOd  Wl'A  wcirk- 
ors  were  engag'ed  in  ciiier^encx  work  I'm-  Iwu, -111(1 
ii  linlf  weeks. 

W'PA  employees  ii'ave  assistaiicc  iliiiini;'  I  lie 
ciiierjjencies  in  evacuatiiii;'  families  fnuii  llieir 
homes  and  moviiio-  them  to  higher  grouiul,  coii- 
strueted  temporary  shelters  for  flood  refugees, 
filled  sandbags  and  pilecl  them  on  weakening- 
levees,  bolstered  fills  at  roadway  openings  and 
weak  spots  in  the  flood  wall,  protected  unfin- 
ished WPA  project  work  by  fastening  down 
lumber  and  other  materials,  built  rescue  boats, 
and  constructed  sanitary  toilets  for  use  when  the 
sewer  system  ceased  operating.  Women  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  assisted  in  feeding  and 
caring  for  refugees  who  were  housed  temporarily 
in  schools,  churches,  private  homes,  public 
liuildings,  and  hastily-built  sh(>lters. 

Reconstruction  after  the  1937  Flood 

When  (lie  1937  flood  waters  receded,  affei' 
having  covered  a  major  part  of  Portsmouth  for 
about  two  weeks,  mud  and  flood  debris  littered 
the  city.  Practically  all  WPA  workers  in  the 
community  were  engaged  in  cleaning  and  restor- 
ing the  city  to  a  normal  condition.  One  of  the 
first  tasks  was  to  remove  debris  from  the 
streets — a  continuous  process  as  long  as  homes 
and  buildings  were  being  cleaneil  out.  Schools 
and  other  [iublic  buildings  were  cleaned,  furni- 
ture ])ut  in  ])lace.  and  necessary  repairs  made  so 
that  normal  functions  could  be  resumed.  WPA 
workers  also  repairetl  damaged  streets,  side- 
walks, curbs,  gutters,  and  scnver  an<l  watei' 
mains.  Employment  on  rehabilitation  i)rojects, 
which  totaled  12, odd  ])ersons  when  the  woi'k 
started  in  February  and  was  gradually  reduced 
initil  the  work  was  completed  in  June,  averagc(l 
;il»)ut  1,000  workers  over  the  iive-month  period. 

Other  Construction 

Streets  and  Sidewalks 

'I'lie  I'ccniTent  IIikkI  d.-image  sullVred  i)y 
Portsmouth  has  meant  that  a  \(My  consider- 
able portion  of  the  WPA  projects  in  tli(>  cil\ 
have  been  devoted  to  re])lac(Mnent  oi-  I'eluibili- 
tation  of  the  vai-ious  kinds  of  public  facilities. 
On    the   improvenu'iit    of    streets    and    related 
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wdi'k  iieai'ly  one  and  .-i  li.'dl'  million  dollars  ol 
Federal  and  city  funds  had  been  s|)ent  by  the 
eiul  of  March  1939.  Some  of  the  streets,  the 
oiiginal  sui'facing  of  which  was  not  designed 
for  present-day  traffic,  were  in  a  serious  state 
of  disrepair  before  they  were  further  damageil 
by  flood  waters.  M.-iny  of  the  street  surfaces 
that  were  covered  with  brick  laid  on  a  sand 
base  gave  way  when  exposed  to  heavy  trafhc. 
In  the  outlying  ilistricts  the  roads  were  either 
gi'avel-coated  or  else  f|uite  unimproved  with 
nai'row  bi'itlges  and  inadef|uate  draniage. 

WPA  workers  have  faced  main  thorough- 
fares and  important  secondary  streets  with 
concrete,  paved  other  streets  with  reclaimed 
anil  salvaged  materials,  and  constructed  side- 
walks, curbs,  and  gutters.  The  expense  of 
storing  and  reloading  sahaged  brick,  concrete, 
and  stone  taken  from  the  main  streets  has 
frequently  been  saved  by  timing  the  muKU- 
street  projects  so  that  the  sahaged  material 
could  be  used  directly  on  them.  Such  ma- 
terial provides  a  good  bed  for  Intuie  hard- 
surfacing,  and  also  nuule  ].)ossible  in  Ports- 
mouth the  improvement  of  alleys — work  which 
the  city  otherwise  could  not  have  financed. 

Many  examples  of  WPA  street  improvements 
might  be  citeil.  The  Scioto  Trail  (the  only 
northern  outlet  from  the  city)  which  runs 
throiigh  the  business  section  was  widened,  sur- 
facetl  with  concrete,  and  equippetl  with  new 
sidewalks,  curbs,  and  gutters.  On  Fifth  Street 
a  s(>ction  of  rough  brick  sm-face  was  removed 
and  a  concrete  surface  laid.  At  the  same  time 
the    street    was    widened    and     furnished    with 
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curbs  and  gutters.  A  oiK'-liall  mile  coiicr(>tp 
extension  of  17th  .Street  now  eniil)les  workers 
employed  at  the  river-front  mills  and  shojjs  to 
avoid  the  ilowntown  business  section  in  reach- 
ing their  places  of  employment.  Second  Street 
(U.  S.  Highway  52,  leading  to  Cincinnati)  is 
being  widened  to  50  feet  from  the  Scioto  Kivcr 
to  Chillicothe  Street  and  paved  with  concrete. 
This  work,  when  completed,  will  greatly  ease 
the  flow  of  the  Portsmouth-Cincinnati  traffic 
and  provid<>  more  direct  access  by  truck  to  the 
warehouses  along  the  Ohio  River. 

One  project  in  the  residential  section  iiivohcd 
the  improvement  of  a  narrow  but  much-used 
street  that  was  virtually  impassable  in  wet 
weather.  This  street,  which  led  to  the  high 
school,  was  widened  and  straightened,  paved 
with  concrete  slabs,  and  supplietl  with  curbs 
anil  drains.  WPA  workers  converted  Mabert 
Road,  formerly  an  old  stone  and  dirt  street 
that  became  hazardous  in  rainy  weather,  into 
an  all-weather  highway  by  hard-surfacing  it, 
laying  gutters  of  salvaged  brick,  and  building 
catch  basins.  Among  other  streets  in  the  out- 
lying sections,  Scherer  Hollow  Koad,  Thomas 
Avenue,  Milldale  Road,  and  Daniels  Drive 
were  improved. 

Altogether  about  (]%  miles  of  streets  had  been 
hard-surfaced  and  slightly  more  than  2(i  miles 
of  pavement  had  been  improved  through  the 
operation  of  WPA  projects  by  the  enil  of  March 
1939.  In  addition,  slightly  over  2  miles  of 
park  roads  had  been  paved  and  40  miles  re- 
conditioned. Related  construction  completed 
by  the  WPA  in  the  city  includes  24,200  feet  of 
si<hnvalks,   .59,500  feet   of  curbs,  ,S.3,000  feet   of 
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gutters,  2,500  feet   of  concrete  marking  strips, 
and  30,000  new  street  signs. 

Public  Buildinss 

Porcetl  as  were  other  cities  to  conserve  funds 
durhig  the  depression,  Portsmouth  kept  the 
construction  and  improvement  of  public  build- 
ings at  a  minimum  from  1930  through  1935. 
When  floods  during  1930  and  1937  ilamaged 
many  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  it 
became  imperative  to  inulertake  a  large  reha- 
bilitation program  at  once.  City  applications 
for  WPA  projects  involving  the  erection  and 
renovation  of  public  buildings  were  approved 
and  a  substantial  amount  of  work  of  this  type 
was  initiated  through  the  WPA  program.  By 
the  end  of  March  1939,  about  $570,000  in 
Federal  and  city  fmids  had  been  expemled  on 
WPA  ptdilic  buildings  projects.  Among  the 
major  new  buildings  constructed  in  Portsmouth 
through  WPA  pi'ojects  are  a  memorial  hall,  a 
garage  for  the  city's  street-maintenance  equip- 
ment, a  city  waterworks  service  building,  an 
adtlitioTi  to  the  high-school  building  at  Scioto- 
ville,  antl  the  stadium  at  Labold  Field. 

Because  residents  of  Portsmouth  had  long 
been  without  an  adec(uate  hall  for  civic  and 
recreational  gatherings,  the  city  in  1936  spon- 
sored a  project  for  a  new  municipal  hall.  The 
$41,000  hall  that  has  been  constructed  is  a  one- 
story  buildhig,  having  a  large  auditorium  that 
is  equipped  with  a  stage  and  removable  seats. 
In  the  basement  are  a  game  room,  kitchen, 
storage  rooms,  and  a  heatuig  plant.  Use  of 
the  buildhig  is  in  such  demand  that  it  is  open 
daily  with  a  full-time  caretaker  hi  charge. 

A  new  brick  and  concrete  buikUng  was  con- 
structed for  storage  of  eqinpment  and  materials 
used  by  the  city  waterworks  tlepartment.  Cost 
was  kept  low  through  extensive  use  of  salvaged 
materials.  The  brick  and  structural  steel  used 
in  the  structure  were  salvaged  from  the  demol- 
ished city  waterworks  plant.  Lumber  and  mill- 
work  were  similai'ly  obtained.  New  materials 
\\ere  limited  for  the  most  part  to  cement  and 
sand  needed  for  the  concrete  floor,  electrical 
fixtures,  and  window  glass. 

On  the  Sciotoville  high-school  grounds  WPA 
workers  demolished  an  old  school  building, 
which  had   been   usetl   to  relieve  overcrowding 
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oven  tli()ii;j:li  it  imd  Ween  coiKlciiincd  ;is  nnsjilV 
hy  the  state  ilo])artiiient  (if  education.  In  [ilacc 
of  crectiiii;'  another  striictui'e  apai't  from  (lie 
main  liiii'h-school  limldin^',  a  two-stoiv  a(l<li- 
tion  containing;  eight  rooms  was  l)uilt  on  to  tiie 
main  itiiildinji;.  The  new  section  will  accommo- 
date l/iO  ])uj)iis.  The  workers  on  the  jjfoicct 
[dso  installed  the  plumbing,  heating,  and  (>lec- 
tiical  work. 

Projects  have  also  been  operated  for  tiie  reno- 
vation of  many  of  the  jiiiblic  l)nildings  in  the 
city.  Such  work,  including  both  general  ini- 
])rovements  and  rejjair  of  damage  caused  by 
Hoods,  has  been  done  on  the  schools,  the  liic 
stations,  the  armory,  the  munici])al  liosjjital, 
the  memorial  hall,  the  court  house,  the  publii' 
library,  and  other  public  buildings  located  in 
the  city. 

Early  in  the  WPA  program  it  was  ]ilaiined  to 
renovate  each  of  the  city's  19  scliool  buildmgs. 
This  work  was  well  under  way  when  the  19S7 
Hood  caused  heavy  damage  to  nine  of  the 
schools.  Water  filled  the  basements  and  rose 
from  1  to  11  feet  above  the  ground  flooi-s.  An 
emergency  project  was  immediately  apjiroved 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  heating  systems.  ]ihimli- 
ing  fixtures,  electric  wiring,  lirick  work,  floois, 
blackboards,  windows,  steps  and  walks,  and 
])laygrounds.  After  this  job  was  com])letc<l.  the 
jirioi-  im])rovement  program  whs  continued. 
A\  PA  workers  removed  old  jjlumbing  and  heat- 
ing equipment  and  installed  new  ])lumbing  fi.\- 
tures  and  heating  systems.  They  built  cabinets 
and  shelves  in  home  economics  rooms,  cut  new 
docu's  and  windows,  and  laid  file  lloors.  A\in- 
dow  sashes  and  panes  were  reiitted  and  reset. 
Old  brick  driveways  and  worn  ston(>  sidewalks 
and  concrete  steps  were  torn  out  and  rc]ilacc(l 
with  new  materials. 

Portsmouth's  four  fire  stations  had  liecii 
built  to  house  the  old  type  horse-drawn  fiic 
equi])nient.  The  stations  were  heated  by  gas 
or  coal  stoves,  interiors  were  unfinished,  drying 
towers  for  ho.se  and  eciui])ment  for  repair  woik 
were  lacking,  and  second  lloors  were  little  bettci' 
than  lofts.  Through  WPA  project  work  the 
city  now  has  four  modern  fire  stations  adequate 
for  its  needs.  Re])air  sho])s  ba\'e  been  installed, 
towers  provided  foi'  the  diying  of  hose,  addi- 
tional rooms  have  been  built,  and  steam  beat 
installed. 


.\  much  needed  reno\;ilion  job  w  as  |)crformcd 
at  the  mni!ici]):d  lios|)it;d,  which  is  large  enough 
lo  serve  17.")  in-])atients.  \VP.\  ojierations 
included  ovei'hauling  the  plund)ing  and  heating 
systems,  rebuilding  the  walls  anti  roof,  and 
i-epainting  the  woodwork. 

Water  and  Sewer  Systems  and 
Other  Utilities 

WPA  ]Md)lic  utility  ])rojects  in  Portsmouth 
lia\e  not  been  limited  to  the  sewer  and  water 
system  undertakings  described  in  connection 
w  ith  the  city's  flood  defense  program.  Through 
W  PA  ])roject  ojierations  a  number  of  wiiter 
mains  have  been  extended  to  provide  a  sufii- 
i-ient  sujiply  of  water  in  underserviced  an>as 
and  to  reach  the  newei'  outl^^ng  sections  of  the 
city.  vSome  12, ()()()  feet  of  pipe  have  been 
installed,  new  consumer  connections  made,  fire 
hydrants  I'econditioned,  and  driid^ing  fountains 
])ut  in.  This  has  improved  service  an<l  afforded 
greater  fire  ])rotection  in  both  the  business  and 
lesidential  sections  of  the  city.  Other  |)roject 
(ijjerations  involveil  the  installation  of  water 
meters  in  l^)rtsmouth  and  New  Boston.  The 
meters  were  placed  in  frostproof,  noncorrcxiing, 
conci'ete  boxes  along  the  curbs,  with  cop])er 
wire  connections  to  prevent  rusting.  Since  (he 
installation  of  the  new  boxes  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  meters  freezing — a  difficulty  that 
|)reviously  had  cost  the  city  approximately 
$3,000  a  year. 

vSewer  construction  work  on  W!*A  projects 
has  l)een  directed  towai'ds  remedying  a  situa- 
tion I'esulting  fr(un  th<>  lack  of  planning  in  loca- 
tion of  the  older  sewers  an<l  Irom  the  dctci'io- 
rated  condition  ol  many  of  the  old  lines.  In- 
adequate tlrainage  after  heavy  rains  was 
ty]iical  in  some  sections  and  in  others  ojien 
sewers  constituted  a  health  menace.  Brick 
salvaged  from  repaired  streets  has  been  utilized 
extensively  in  the  sewer  construction  work. 
.Most  of  the  sewers  were  built  entirely  of  ibis 
material  and  tlu>  few  concrete  sewers  that  were 
laid  have  been  HihhI  with  brick.  In  addition 
to  the  constiMiclion  of  4S.7()0  feet  of  sewer 
lines  and  impi-ov cment  of  153, 000  feet,  3t)5 
catch  basins  and  numholes  iiave  been  built  or 
improx  ed. 

The    largest     singl(>    sewci'    job    was    (bat    of 
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c-overinsi'  tlic  Liiwsoii  Run  o])eii  sewer  and  re- 
cliiiiniiii;-  the  aica  tlir(nit;li  wliicli  it  ran.  'lliis 
sewer—  i'ornu'rl\'  a  i^.llOd-foot  ()])eii  ditch  l)or- 
dered  l)y  a  diuiip  ui'ouiid-  was  the  source  of  a 
majority  of  the  tvplioid  eases  in  the  city.  The 
o])en  ci'eek  has  heen  rejiiaeeil  l)y  a  covered  sewer 
line  over  al)out  two-thirds  of  its  leuo'tli,  and 
the  remainder  to  the  point  where  it  empties 
into  tlie  Oliio  River  lias  l)een  rij)ra])ped  with 
sal\aij;ed  concrete  to  prevent  erosion.  The 
okl  dump,  wliich  com])rised  an  area  of  approx- 
imately four  acres,  was  sjTnded  after  the  sewer 
trench  was  hackfilled  and  is  to  he  converteil 
into  a  park  and  playground.  Installation  of 
the  sewer  line  made  possible  the  extension  of 
roads  aiul  sidewalks  so  that,  upon  completion 
of  the  |)roject,  trucks  and  other  heavy  veiiicles 
will  be  able  to  pass  through  the  city  without 
entering  the  business  section.  This  project 
has  done  much  to  revive  the  section  of  the  city 
in  which  the  improvements  were  made. 

llehabilitation  of  city  police  tele|)hone  lines 
was  undertaken  on  a  project  started  in  Novem- 
ber 1935.  Upon  c<impletion  of  tli(>  woik  in 
March  1930,  210,000  feet  of  circuit  had  Ix'en 
renovated  and  148  police  call  boxes  painted. 
Work  has  also  been  done  on  switch  boai'ds  in 
city  buildings  and  wires  for  the  police  and  fire 
alai'iii  systems  have  heen  laid  underground. 


Parks  and  Playgrounds 


Laliold  field  in  I'ortsmouth  is  one  of  the 
finest  [jark  de\clo])mtuits  in  the  state.  It  is  the 
result  of  WPA  operations  which  have  trans- 
formed a  little-used  and  inadequately  equipped 
area  of  25  a,cres  into  a  well-e(iuipped  recrea- 
tional ])ark  serving  the  entii'e  city.  WPA  work 
at  Labold  l'"i('l(l  inr|iide<l  cc instruction  of  a  new 
stadium  ('(juippcd  with  a  football  field,  a 
running  liack,  and  facilities  for  field  events; 
i-enovation  of  the  baseball  field;  construction  of 
12  tennis  courts;  and  development  of  a  15-acre 
play  area.. 

The  seating  capacity  of  the  stadium  is  sufh- 
cient  for  7,500  spectators;  stands  are  on  both 
sides  of  the  football  field  and  high  brick  walls 
at  each  end.  Dressing  rooms  for  contestants 
are  located  beneath  the  stands  and  are  equipped 
with  lockers,  showers,  and  other  facilities. 
The  grandstand  at  the  baseball  field  was  in  a 
dilapidated  state  through  years  of  neglect  and 
the  field  and  enclosure  required  considerable 
attention. 

Project  workers  pi-actically  rebuilt  the  grand- 
stand, provided  dugouts  for  the  players,  and 
erected  a  nine-foo(  brick  wall  aroiuid  the  entire 
field.  They  also  converted  the  area  across  the 
roadwav    from    these    structures    into    a    large 
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|il;i  yiliL;'  lii'ld  (if  .■i]i|iiii\iiii:i  l('l\  1  ."i  :ic|-('s  cuii- 
Itiiniiii;'  tlircc  soflhall  (li:iiniiii(ls.  criHiiu'l  (■diiils, 
and  I'aoilitics  for  otiioi'  outdoor  gjiincs.  The 
park  tiTouiuls  wliicli  siirroimd  tlie  pluviini'  liclds 
lirtvo  hoeii  liindsca])0(l,  shelter  houses  huilt,  and 
drinkinsi'  fountains,  park  henclies,  and  eh'cti'ic 
lightinti'  facilities  for  night  gani(>s  ])rovided. 

Other  parks  in  the  city  have  also  heeii  im- 
proved. This  WI'A  Work  included  tlie  huilding 
of  stone  shelter  houses,  and  the  constr\iction  of 
sport  facilities  such  as  cnKiucI,  rocpie,  and 
horseshoe-pitching  courts,  niarl)le-])laying  fields, 
and  Softball  diamonds.  Benches,  sidewalks, 
curhs,  roadways,  water  mains,  adecpiate  drain- 
age facilities,  and  drinking  fountains  were  also 
installed  in  Portsmouth  [jarks. 

ProFessional  and  Service  Work 

White  Collar  Projects 

White  coUai-  undertakings  of  the  WPA  in 
Portsmouth  include  not  only  those  projects 
sponsored  by  city  agencies  but  also  certain 
county-  and  state-si)onsored  projects  that  ai'c 
operated  in  the  cit\  ])rinci|jaily  with  i'orts- 
mouth  workeis.  AVPA  reci'eational  leaders, 
with  the  coo])eration  of  YMCA  workei-s  and 
niend)ers  of  churches,  school  boards,  and  \ari- 
oiis  civic  organizations,  have  conducted  classes 
in  handicraft,  f\)rnied  ball  leagues,  and  super- 
vised playgrounds  in  the  city  parks. 

Teachers  on  the  atlult  (nlucation  program 
(usually  numbering  about  i:^)  lunc  made  a 
detei-mined  effort  to  increase  literacy  in  the 
county,  where,  according  to  the  1930  census, 
1,838  persons  were  classified  as  illiterates.  The 
fundamentals  of  reading  and  writing  have  been 
tauglit  to  more  than  300  jiersons  since  March 
1938  and  more  advanced  classes  have  been  con- 
ducted in  subjects  such  as  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  government,  bookkeeping,  short- 
hand, and  typing.  An  average  of  abt)ut  55 
childi'cn  have  been  enrolled  in  the  two  nursery 
schools  for  children  of  low-income  families 
during  the  past  school  year. 

Through  housekeeping  aide  acli\ities,  piiijccl 
workers  have  gone  into  homes  of  nioi'e  than  550 
needy  fanulies  in  which  the  housewife  was  tem- 
porarily incapacitated,  and  have  assisted  with 
the  icgulai'  housewoik  and  the  care  of  childi-en. 


Kiii,j|    !■:   I    111    KTS  AUK  .WAIL.iBLE  l.\  .VIOUNI.)  PARK  AS  A 
EKSULT  OF  Wi'.\   PRO.IEC'l'  nl'ER.\TI0N.S 

The  distribution  of  sui'plus  commodities  to 
families  in  need  of  I'idief  has  been  facilitated  by 
the  use  of  WPA   labor.     Other  WPA  workers 

liaA-e  cleaned  and  mended  1 ks  in  public  and 

scliool  libraries  and  renovati^l  furnishings  and 
interioi's  of  various  public  buildings. 

A  varied  program  of  survey  projects  to  aid  in 
municipal  administi'ation  has  been  conducted  in 
the  city  of  Portsmouth  and  in  Scioto  County. 
.Vn  example  of  this  type  of  i)roject  is  the  city- 
s])onsor(vl  real  property  inventory  taken  during 
193(i.  .V  total  of  13,754  dwelling  units,  cover- 
ing ll,ti85  separate  structures,  were  enu- 
merated. The  It)  ma])s  and  grajdis  and  the 
tabulations  prepared  fn)ni  tliis  enumeration  are 
now  being  used  in  city  planning. 

In  .Vpi'il  1937  a  project  was  undci'taken  to 
coni])lete,  cross-index,  and  file  various  county 
rcciu'ds,  including  automobile  bills  of  sale  and 
cases  of  the  criminal  and  district  courts.  On 
another  ]3roject  started  in  October  1938,  all 
birth  and  death  records  of  the  county  for  the 
years  1856  to  date  ai'e  l)eing  checked  and 
reindexed  to  facilitate  work  in  connection  with 
the  administra.tion  of  the  Social  Secui-ity  Act. 
Card  files  of  the  records  of  births  and  deaths 
since  1908  ai-e  also  being  mad(>  for  the  city  and 
comity  departments  of  health. 

Workci's  on  othei'  ].)rojects  are  making,  oi- 
bringing  ii])  to  da,te,  indexes  foi'  records  of  wills, 
marriages,  a,do]5tions,  bills  of  sale,  settlements, 
and  ollicial  letters.  A  file  of  the  .30,000  pupils 
in  the  Scioto  County  schools  for  the  years  1929 
through  1938  was  compiled  for  the  county 
su])erintendent  of  schools.  The  faded  and 
torn  handwritten  deeds  in  the  coimty  recoiHh'r's 
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office  were  tvpod  <>ii  looseleaf  ledger  slieets  ;uul 
weie  bdiirul  in  pcrinaneiit  looseleaf  binders. 

Location  of  section  corners,  accorn]>]isii('(l 
tliron<ili  an  engineerinp;  survey,  has  provided 
the  basis  for  ])ul)lic  and  i)rivate  survey  work 
in  the  county  and  can  be  used  in  the  pre])ara- 
tion  of  accurate  tax  and  road  maps.  Under 
another  |)roject,  nui])s  and  records  have  been 
prepared  sho\\in<;  the  location  and  conchtion 
of  all  roads  and  drainage  structures  in  the 
county.  These  are  of  service  to  the  county 
engineer  in  maintaining  and  I'enoAating  the 
road    and    di'ainage   structures. 

T.\Ki,K  22. --Number  ok  Pkuson.s  Employkd  on  WI'.\- 
Oi'Ku.\Ti;i)  Pkojects,  by  Types  of  Puojects  .anh  kv 

SnOTO   roiNTV   AND   ClTY   OF   PORTSMOl"TH,    OHIO 
M.iRiH  22,  19.?9 


Type  uf  Priijeol 

Scioto  County  (In- 
cluding Portsmouth) 

Portsmouth 

* 

Total 

Men 

Wom- 
en 

Total 

Men 

\Vom- 
en 

Total 

:..  Is: 
4,424 

4,959 

228 

"1,  804 

Bl,589 

B215 

Highways,   road.s,   and 
.stref  t.s          

4,424 

1.079 

1,079 

Street.^  anil  alley.s    . 
f\)iinty  roads 

1,59(1 
2,834 

fil 

:f9ll 

l.l 

112 
164 

L.'igo 

2.  834 

fil 

390 
9 
9 

64 

1.079 

1,  079 



School  buildings 
Sewer      systems      and 

other  utilities 
Education 
Kerrt'atinn 
Professional,      clerical, 

i2" 
6 

4S 

61 

390 
«  16 
"  10 

"  84 
164 

61 

390 
"  .1 
>'  6 

><46 

"11 
"  4 

"  38 

Sewinp 

2          162 

162 

A  Data  for  Portsmouth  rei)resent  the  estimated  number  of  persons 
working  in  Portsmouth  [jroper:  they  include  some  workers  from  New 
Boston  and  ether  parts  o[  Scioto  County  and  exclude  many  Portsmo,ith 
workers  employed  on  projet  ts.  jjarticularly  the  county  road  under 
takings,  operated  outside  of  the  city  limits.  Tile  number  of  workers 
employed  in  Portsmouth  on  certain  county-wide  projects  has  been 
estimated  from  county  totals. 

^  Kstiniatcd. 


Sewing  and  Other  Goods  Projects 

In  Portsmouth,  as  in  most  cities,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  women  employeil  on  WPA  projects 
have  been  given  work  in  sewing  rooms.  The 
women  thus  employetl  have  not  only  produced 
thousands  of  garments  for  distribution  to  fami- 
lies in  need  of  relief  but  have  also  made  cpianti- 
ties  of  articles  for  use  at  the  municipal 
hos]jital — slieets,  ])illow  slii)s.  hospital  gowns, 
!ind   furnishings,  such  as  dnipes  and  curtains. 

Toys,  furniture,  and  clothing  donated  through 
tlie  Red  Cross  for  flood  victims  have  been 
reconditioned.  Some  of  the  garments  re- 
quired only  cleaning  and  minor  repairs;  others 
provitled  material  for  made-over  clothing. 
Left-over  ]3ieces  of  clotli  have  been  woven  into 
rugs  or  iis(»d  in   makiiii;-  comforters  ami  (luilts. 


Work  in  Suburban  Areas 

In  the  preceding  dcscri])tion  of  the  WPA 
projects  the  tliscussion  has  been  limitetl  to 
activities  conducted  within  the  city  limits  of 
Portsmouth.  No  attempt  litis  been  nuule  to 
cover  the  project  work  undertaken  in  the  sep- 
aiiitely  incorporated  town  of  New  Boston — the 
two  i)uiui)ing  stations  constructed  there  are 
mentionetl  in  connection  with  the  Portsmouth 
flood  defense  program  because  the  stations  form 
|)art  of  the  Portsmouth  sewer  system.  The 
discussion  of  Portsmouth  projects  also  excludes 
the  work  peifoiined  by  residents  of  the  city  on 
jirojects  operated  tuitside  the  city  limits. 


IX  i'ORTSMOUTH. 
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Unoinpl()y(>(l  persons  frojii  Portsiiioutli  have 
perloniicd  much  of  the  work  in  connection  w  illi 
the  inst;ilhitioii  of  complete  sewer  and  (_lniin!ii;;e 
facilities  at  tlie  county  fail'  grounds,  at  the 
community  recreational  center  in  Washington 
Townshi]),  and  at  the  camp  built  for  the  use 
of  youths  in  the  Roosevelt  Ganie  Preserve 
seven  miles  from  Portsmouth.  At  the  camp 
they  also  participated  in  the  erection  of  several 
log  structures  including  a  mess  hall  and  central 
building,  livmg  quarters  for  the  group  leaders, 
l)imk  houses,  and  additions  to  the  bathhouse. 
A  WPA-huilt  swimming  pool  and  an  outck)or 
amiihitheatre  add  to  the  facilities  provided  at 
the  camp  in  the  Roosevelt  Game  Preserve. 


Also  illustrative  of  construction  work  outside 
of  the  city  accomplished  primarily  by  Ports- 
mouth labor  are  the  brick  dormitory  and  the 
new  poultry  house  at  the  County  Inhrmary,  the 
silo  and  modern  daiiy  barn  at  the  County  Poor 
Farm,  and  the  two-story  building  for  playroom 
and  sunning  purposes  at  the  Children's  Home. 
Portsmouth  workers  have,  in  addition,  been 
employed  in  large  numbers  (ajiproxunately 
1,000  in  March  1939)  on  the  county-wide  road 
projects.  Such  projects  include  the  flood 
escape  roads  which  connect  with  main  high- 
ways at  various  pt)ints  in  Scioto  County  after 
they  cut  across  the  hills  that  are  located  along 
the  northern  edge  of  the  city  limits. 


ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Erie,  Peinisyh  ania.  with  an  estinuited  po]Ju- 
lation  of  1121^, .")()( I  persons  in  1938,  has  many  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  large  industrial  cities 
of  the  country.  Its  location  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  about  halfway  between 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  and  almost  due  north  of 
Pittsburgh,  places  it  in  the  general  section  of 
the  country  in  which  large  manufacturing  cities 
have  developed.  Erie  has  a  relatively  diversi- 
fied groujj  of  industrial  establishments  anil  en- 
joys facilities  for  both  rail  and  water  transporta- 
tion. These  are  among  the  more  significant 
factors  which  have  tended  to  pattern  Erie  after 
inurh  larger  cities  and  to  give  a  meti-o])olitan 
characteristic  to  its  ])roblem  of  project  work  for 
the  unemployed. 

The  heavy  goods  industries  account  for  a 
large  percentage  of  Erie's  numerous  nuinufa<'- 
turing  concei'ns.  Among  the  more  impoitaiit 
durable  pniducts  that  are  made  in  the  con;- 
nuuiity  are  electrical  nuichinery  and  su])plies, 
including  locomotives  and  refrigerators:  nia- 
chine  and  band  tools:  boilers:  l)uil(ling  haid- 
ware.  ]ilumbing  supplies,  and  heating  etpii])- 
nient:  and  steel  forgings.  The  less  dui-able 
manufactured  articles  that  are  significant  in  the 
industrial  life  of  Erie  include  paper  products  of 
various  ty])es,  washing  machines  and  other 
hdUscbolil  i'(|uipni(Mit,  nil)ber  goods,  and  cer- 
tain textile  prixincts. 


Trade  in  the  city  centers  about  the  require- 
ments of  the  conuuunity  jjroper  and  the  sur- 
rounding areas,  which  are  pi-imarily  agricultural. 
Orchards,  vmeyards,  and  truck  gardens  are 
extensive  along  the  lake;  inland  from  the  lake 
shore  area  dairymg  and  general  farming  are  the 
chief  pursuits.  Commercial  lake  fisliing  is 
carried  on  from  the  harbor. 

Industries  in  the  connnunity  must  rely  in 
large  measure  for  theii-  matei-ials  and  nuirkets  on 
regions  outside  this  limited  trading  area.  Such 
traffic  is  adequately  handled  by  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  Erie.  The  loading  and  unload- 
ing of  coal  and  coke,  grain,  iron  ore,  pulpwood, 
and  package  freight— major  items  among  ship- 
ments by  boat — are  expedited  by  grain  ele- 
vators, freight  warehouses,  and  special  equip- 
n)ent  for  handling  iron  ore.  Two  railroad 
systems  (New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania) 
have  division  liead(|uarters  in  Erie;  the  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  (Nickel  Plate)  and 
the  Bessemer  and  Lake  Erie  Railioacls  also 
move  traffic  to  and  from  the  city.  These  roads 
provide  a  network  of  tracks  on  which  iron  ore 
and  other  goods  can  be  shi[)ped  inland  to  con- 
suming districts,  and  coal  and  other  products 
can  be  brought  to  boats  for  re-shipment. 

The  growth  of  Erie  has  been  the  result  in 
no  small  measure  of  its  location  on  the  bay 
formed  by  Presque  Isle.     This  peninsula  afi'ortls 
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a  protected  ImrVxir  for  the  lake  boats  plyintr 
to  and  from  tlie  city.  Laraiely  a  state  park 
that  is  noted  for  its  attractiveness  and  recrea- 
tional possibilities,  the  peninsula  is  joinefl  to 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  at  a 
point  alxnit  a  miles  outside  the  western  city 
limits.  Erie  projier  is  built  on  the  lake  shore 
l^lain  on  a  tract  between  two  and  three  miles 
in  wi<lth  and  about  113  feet  above  the  lake  level. 
The  peninsula  protects  the  city  from  the 
storms  and  the  lake  afl'ords  relief  from  extremes 
of  temperature. 

WPA  operations  began  in  Erie  in  September 
1935.  Since  that  time  practically  all  the  kinds 
of  work  generally  undertaken  by  the  WPA 
have  been  prosecuted  in  the  city  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  furnishing  employment  for 
several  thousand  Erie  workers.  By  the  end 
of  March  1939,  approximately  $5,330, tWO  had 
been  expended  on  projects  in  Erie  and  on  Presque 
Tsle.  This  total  does  not  include  funds  used  on 
state-wide  white  collar  projects  operated  in  Erie. 
Of  particular  importance  to  Erie  has  been 
the  storm  sewer  construction  work  which  alone 
accounted  for  almost  30  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  construction  projects  ($3,886,487).  Street 
paving  and  resurfacing  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  city's  thoroughfares  and  the 
development  of  Erie  Airport,  west  of  the  city, 
has  been  significant  in  the  WPA  jnogram  of 
the  community.  The  city  has  paid  $841,000 
towards  the  cost  of  the  projects  it  sponsored 
(as  of  March  31,  1939);  the  county  supplied 
$25,000  for  projects  operating  in  the  city  and 
for  county-wide  projects  operated  primarily 
in  the  city;  and  state  agencies,  such  as  the 
State  Park  and  Harbor  Commission,  expended 
$49,00(1  for  work  performed  on  state  jjroperty 
in  Erie  and  on  Presfpie  Isle,  in  addition  to  that 
expended  on  state-wide  projects. 

Closely  related  to  the  work  done  in  I'.ric 
proper  are  the  WPA  activities  in  sul)url)an 
areas,  jiarticularly  in  Mill  Creek  Townshi]). 
The  sewer  and  water  mains  laid  in  Mill  Creek 
Township  by  WPA  workers  connect  with  the 
Erie  systems  and  nuich  of  the  street  work  con- 
stitutes an  extension  of  the  im])rovem('nts 
made  within  the  city  limits.  The  Wesleyville 
sewing  projects  have  provided  garments  and 
other  articles  for  the  needy  families  in  Erie  as 
well   as  in   Wesleyville.     Projects  in    the  sub- 


T.\PLE  23. EXPENDITUBES  OF  FeDER.\L  AND  SPON- 
SORS' FuND.s  ON  WPA-Opepated  Con,struction 
Projects,  by  Types  op  Projects 

Erie,  Pennsylvania  a 

Cumulative  through  March  31, 1939 


Type  of  Project 

Amount 

Type  of  Project 

Amoiint 

Total 

$3. 886,  487 

Parks  and  other  recrea- 
tional facilities, 

ParliS  B ---- 

Playgrounds     and 

athletic  fields 

Oolf  courses 

Sewer  systems  and 
other  utilities 

Sewer  systems 

Water  supply  sys- 
tems                   

413.485 

Street.-^  and  alleys,  in- 
cludinR  roadside  im- 

1.148,816 

293.034 

84.295 
36. 156 

Puhlic  bxiildings  _  _ .   . . 

513, 530 

Educatinnal      _     . . 
Schools     .  _       - 
School  district 

warelioase 
l^ihrnries  ._ .     . 

289,935 
275.294 

1,074 
9, 145 
4,422 
14.821 
9,341 

6S,  680 
8,659 
67, 677 

54.417 

1,  225,  293 

1,17.3.315 
51.978 

Administrative 

514.186 

CharitaWe,    medi- 
cal, and  mental 

Sanitation  and  health 
(mosriuito      eradica- 

45.  224 

County  jail  

Stadium  _  -   -  -   - 
Improvement      of 
grounds    arounci 
public  build  ines 

Miscellaneous      con- 

25. 953 

■^  Except  where  noted, 
operated  in  Erie  proper. 

B  Includes  expenditures 
parks  outside  the  city  linii 


data  relate  only  to  those  projects  that  were 
for  Presque  Isle  Park  and  municipally-owned 


urban  area  of  Mill  Creek  Township  tiiul  Wes- 
leyville, involving  expenditures  of  about  $1 ,400,- 
000  through  March  31,  1939,  are  included  in 
the  following  description  of  the  project  work 
that  has  been  undertaken  by  the  WPA  in  Erie. 

Construction 

Storm  and  Sanitary  Sewers  and  Water  Mains 

The  phiin  on  which  Erie  is  located  rises 
griidually  to  the  lirst  ridge  of  foothills  south  of 
the  city  and  is  cut  by  a  series  of  ravines  formed 
by  streams  that  empty  into  the  lake.  Mill 
Creek,  Garrison  Run,  and  Cascade  Creek  drain 
most  of  the  area.  During  a  period  of  heavy 
rains  in  1915,  Mill  Creek  became  blocked  with 
driftwooii  :ind  debi'is.  and  when  the  jam  finally 
gave  way  the  impounded  waters  swept  through 
the  city,  causing  the  loss  of  25  lives  and  pi-opcrty 
damage  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  The  section 
of  the  creek  that  runs  through  the  city  has  since 
been  confined  within  a  concrete  sewer  of  ample 
capticity. 

In  order  to  .avoid  shnilar  difficulties  in  con- 
nection with  other  drtiinage  areas  and  to  remove 
the  flow  of  rain  water  from  the  sanitary  sewer 
system,  the  city  nitide  application  to  the  WPA 
for  several  storm  sewer  projects.    Topographical 
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iiiul  liydroliig'ical  surveys  were  iindcitaki'ii  hy 
Wl'A  workers  t(i  dettMniine  tlic  nature  t>[  llu' 
various  drainage  areas  in  the  city  and  vicinity. 
Tlie  lindinsjs  of  the  sui'veys  have  suppUed  a 
scientilic  basis  I'or  phinninii'  systems  sufficient 
ill  ca])acity  to  meet  the  (h'ainaii'e  needs  of  tlie 
city  and  liave  been  utih/.ed  in  subsecpient  sewer 
jirojcct  wdi'k  of  the  Wl'A. 

The  larii'est  of  the  WPA  storm  sewer  projects 
ami  the  most  significant  from  an  engineerinn- 
stand|)(iint  is  the  Garrison  Kun  jol).  (iarrison 
Run  drains  a  hirge  area  that  fringes  the  busi- 
ness district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Flrie.  ll 
Hows  through  a  somewiiat  crowded  in(hisfrial 
part  of  tlie  city  and  imder  raih'oad  yards  and 
crossings.  The  construction  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  conduit  more  than  liaU'  a  niiu'  in 
length  and  90  inches  in  diameter  to  carry  tlie 
stream  through  the  area  presented  many 
complicated  problems.  Open  excavation  and 
tinuieling  in  a  stratified  shale  formation  were 
necessary  throughout  the  entire  length.  Con- 
struction was  further  complicated  by  an  existing 
sanitary  sewer  line  which  intersected  the  pro- 
posed line  at  the  level  planned  for  the  new  sewer. 


This  coidiict  i-e(|uir('d  coiistructioii  of  an  in- 
Ncrted  sijjlion  to  carry  the  smaller  sanitary 
sewei'  under  the  storm  sewer. 

A  method  of  installing  the  '.)0-inch  precast 
concrete  pipe  in  the  tunnel  sections  was  adopted 
whicli  ininimi/.ed  the  amount  of  excavation 
needed.  The  tunnel  was  solidly  reinforced  with 
tim])er  and  a  conrretc  lloor  was  poured  in  which 
tracks  were  laid.  Sections  of  the  sewer  were 
then  lowered  through  the  tunnel  shaft,  mounted 
on  a  specially  designed  car,  an<i  moved  into 
place.  The  space  between  the  timber  lining 
and  the  ])ipe  was  well  rammed  with  a  fpiick 
diving  concrete  so  tiiat  upon  the  sid)se(|uent 
deterioration  of  the  timi)er,  the  street  and 
tracks  above  the  tunnel  would  not  l)e  damaged 
t)v  excessive  settling  of  the  eai'th. 

Two  other  storm  sewer  projects,  on  which 
similar  work  was  done,  improved  drainage 
along  portions  of  Cascade  ('reek.  The  Cas- 
cade sewer,  draining  an  area  of  approximately 
i^,()00  acres  in  the  western  section  of  the  city, 
replaced  an  0])en  <lilcli  .-iiid  ])ermitted  the 
elimination  of  a  bad  jog  in  the  Buffalo-Cleve- 
land highway. 


STORM  SEWER  CO.N'STRUCTION  IN  ERIE:  (BELOW)  PART  OF 
THE  INVERTED  SIPHON  UNDER  THE  GARRISON  RUN  STORM 
SEWER  AND  (LEFT)  THE  SPECIALLY  DESIGNED  CAR  USED 
IN    PUTTING    SECTIONS   OF   THE    STORM    SEWER   IN   PLACE 
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OPEN-CUT 
SECTION 
O  F  THE 
LIBERTY 
STREET 
S  T  O  R  M 
SEWER 


The  Libeiiv  Street  storm  sewer  projcrt 
involved  reconstruction  of  an  old  and  inade- 
quate system  on  a  branch  ol'  Cascade  Creek 
that  flows  under  the  business  section  of  the 
city.  Floods  occurred  here  whenever  rainfall 
was  heavy.  Engineering  difficulties  similar  to 
those  encountered  in  the  work  on  the  Garrison 
Run  sewer  were  present,  particularly  on  the 
sections  where  the  tvnnielling  metlKxl  of  con- 
struction was  necessary  because  of  the  damage 
to  atijoining  properties  that  would  have  re- 
sulte<l  had  an  open  cut  been  made.  The 
method  used  on  the  (iarrison  Kun  project  was 
applied  to  tlie  construction  of  a  y.i.")-foot 
tunnel,  which  terminated  at  a  bluff  overlooking 
Lake  Erie.  Open-cut  construction  was  used 
over  the  remaining  distance  to  the  lake. 

The  three  storm  sewer  projects  required  the 
mstallation  of  almost  five  miles  of  trunk  line 
(some  as  much  as  nine  feet  in  diameter i.  o,198 
feet  of  laterals,  133  manholes,  and  such  sup- 
plementary work  as  grading  along  the  course 
of  the  sewer,  construction  of  various  retaining 
walls,  replacement  of  curbs  and  sidewalks, 
and  iini)rovement  of  open  sections  of  stream- 
bed.  In  addition,  the  operation  of  a  jjroject 
near  the  eastern  bortler  of  the  city  drained 
large  swamp  areas  which  wer(>  infested  by 
mosquitoes.  The  work  involved  grading  and 
cleaning  some  95,800  feet  of  creek  channel  and 
digging  of  nearly  t\\"o  miles  of  ilitches  leading 
to  Motch,  Cemetery,  and  McDannel  Runs. 

After  the  sanitary  sewers  were  relieved  of  the 
large   volume   of   stoi-in    waters    that    had    pre- 


viously been  rarrieil  to  the  city  disposal  plant, 
a  new  trunk  line  inlet  was  I'onstructed  and  the 
disposal  plant  was  reconditioned.  Seven  proj- 
ects were  operated  in  outlying  sections  of  the 
city  to  install  new  sanitary  sewer  lines.  By 
March  31,  193(1,  about  13, .500  Unear  feet  of 
]npe  had  been  laid  and  4S  manholes  had  been 
constructed. 

In  Mill  Creek  Townshi])  the  use  of  in<lividual 
or  subdivision  septic  tanks  resulted  in  the 
leakage  of  considerable  quantities  of  untreated 
waste  into  the  lake  and  led  the  state  board  of 
liealtli  to  order  the  installation  of  sanitary 
sewers.  Since  the  H^rie  sewage  treatment  plant, 
built  about  1930,  had  been  designed  to  meet  the 
expanding  needs  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
territory,  the  township  arranged  with  Eiie  to 
meter  the  sewage  as  it  entered  the  city  system, 
paying  for  the  service.  Much  of  the  work  on 
the  f4  WPA  sanitary  sewer  projects  operated 
between  the  fall  of  1935  and  March  31,  1939, 
in  these  residential  sections  inxdlved  the 
construction  of  pipe  lines  alimg  the  slopes  over- 
looking the  lake. 

On  the  higher  sections  the  woik  was  accom- 
plished with  comparatively  little  difficulty 
because  of  the  favorable  nature  of  the  subsoil. 
In  the  lower  areas,  however,  the  presence  of 
saiul,  muck,  and  water  in  a  gravel  vein  increased 
the  installation  I'ost.  Two  lift  pumps  were 
installed  to  raise  the  sewage  from  the  low-lying 
levels  to  tiie  main  interceptor.  By  the  end  of 
March  1939  project  workers  had  laid  over 
92,000   linear    feet    of   tile    i)i])e    and    had    con- 
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striicted  124  iiiaiilidlt's  at  a  total  cost  of 
$464,751. 

Projects  for  tlie  installation  of  watt>r  mains 
iiave  been  operated  chiefly  in  now  sections  of 
the  city.  WPA  workers  have  laid  two  miles  of 
pipe  to  carry  water  uito  sections  incorporated 
within  the  city  limits  in  1919  and  in  1927. 
At  the  state  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  an 
extension  was  made  to  the  maui  to  im])rov(' 
circulation  of  water  through  the  water  system 
(if  the  mstitution.  This  resulted  in  a  supi)ly  of 
fresher  water  and  a  much-needed  increase  in 
the  ])ressure,  especially  at  the  (ire  hydrants. 

In  Mill  Creek  Towiishij)  the  water  supply 
was  chiefly  from  individual  wells  and  after  the 
histallation  of  the  sanitary  sewers  the  in- 
sufficiency f)f  water  frequently  caused  sluggish 
flow  of  waste  matter  tln-ough  the  sewers. 
Consequently  the  township  supervisors  spon- 
sored projects  for  the  extension  of  the  Erie 
water  supply  system  into  the  township.  Be- 
tween the  hiitiation  of  the  first  WPA  ])roject 
lor  this  purpose  in  December  1935  anil  the 
end  of  March  1939,  a  total  of  nearly  five  miles 
of  water  mains  had  been  laid  in  the  outlying 
sections.  ])articnlarly  in  tin'  \iciiiity  of  West 
Lake  Road. 

Streets  and  Related  Work 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  expenditures  for  con- 
struction projects  operated  in  Erie  have  been 
inadr  in  connection  with  strert  im])rovement 
work,  fiy  the  end  of  March  1939,  almost 
$1,150,000  had  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

Outstanding  among  the  various  kinds  of 
street  project  work  is  the  resurfacing  done  on  a 
number  of  the  main  streets  of  the  business 
section;  tliis  may  be  noted  in  the  accompanying 
map.  The  laying  of  135,560  sqtiare  yards  of 
asphalt  has  greatly  improvetl  the  condition  of 
these  mucli-used  streets.  Diu'ing  the  prosecu- 
tion of  tlie  work  the  project  was  operatetl  on  a 
24-hour  basis  with  three  shifts  of  workeis  in 
oiilir  to  reduce  the  length  of  time  tliat  traflic 
would  be  inconvenienced  by  project  activities, 

WP.A  project  operations  in  Erie  have  included 
other  sticet  improvement  work.  Drainage, 
grading,  sm-facing  with  gravel  or  asphalt,  and 
landscaping  have  been  carried  on  extensively; 
new  curbs,   manholes,   and   gutters  have   been 


built;  anti  ni'W  streets  have  been  opened.  For 
several  blocks  in  one  part  of  the  city  a  railroad 
track  nnis  along  one  of  the  princii)al  highways 
on  which  most  of  the  truclv  trafhc  is  routed. 
Although  provided  with  a  substantial  concrete 
foundation,  the  asphalt  surface  on  the  street 
was  continually  cracking  and  cnnnbling  as  a 
residt  of  vibration  caused  by  passing  ti'ains. 
A  WPA  project  was  prosecuted  to  construct 
separate  concrete  bases,  divided  by  asphaltic 
joints,  foi-  the  railroad  track  and  for  the  road- 
way on  either  side.  The  asphalt  street  surface 
is  no  longer  subject  to  faults  resvdting  from 
heavy  freight  traffic  since  it  is  separatetl  from 
the  tracks.  The  railroad  sup[)lie(l  the  city  with 
all  the  material  needed  for  the  work. 

A  small  parkway  in  the  center  of  one  of  the 
main  highways  leading  to  the  Erie  Airport  had 
been  the  scene  of  several  serious  accidents 
because  a  dip  in  the  road  under  a  railroad 
bridge  obscured  the  parkway  to  motorists 
a])|)roaching  from  the  east.  Removal  of  the 
pai'kway  by  WPA  workers  and  paving  of  the 
area  has  served  to  eliminate  this  dangerous 
traffic  hazard. 

Numerous  other  types  of  projects  have 
contributed  to  the  safety  antl  convenience  of 
motorists  and  pedestrians.  On  one  project 
an  average  of  eight  men  were  employed  for 
four  months  in  making  antl  erecting  986  street 
signs  for  246  unposted  intersections.  Traffic 
counts  were  made  at  130  stations  to  be  used 
by  the  planning  connnission  in  redesignating 
iiigliway  routes  through  the  city.  The  city 
shade  tree  commission  sponsored  a  city-wide 
jiroject  for  the  inspection  and  removal  of  trees 
that  were  ilead  or  were  otherwise  a  source  of 
danger,  and  trees  whose  excessive  root  growth 
interfered  with  subsurface  utilities. 

Considerable  Wl^A  improvement  work  has 
been  undertaken  on  many  of  the  streets  in 
the  expanding  suburban  areas  outside  the  city 
limits.  Numerous  short  streets  in  these  out- 
lying districts,  particularly  those  just  south 
and  west  of  the  city  in  Mill  Creek  Township, 
were  graded  and  graveled  and  the  adjacent 
ditches  cleaned  and,  in  some  instances,  rip- 
rapped.  In  addition,  outlying  sections  of 
some  of  the  longer  streets  such  as  Grandview 
Boulevard  along  the  southern  city  limit  and 
South  Gore  Road,   parallel   to  and   just  south 
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of  tlio  l^ouleviud.  wore  widened  and  recon- 
tlitioned.  Althnutili  this  work  was  located 
beyond  tlie  city  limits,  most  of  the  workmen 
on  the  projects  came  from  within  Erie. 

Pi'oject  work  on  the  state  highway  system 
in  Erie  County  fui-nished  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  total  WPA  employment  for 
Erie  city  workers  during  certain  periods. 
Although  employment  tigures  are  not  avail- 
able separately  for  workers  from  the  city,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  from  60  to  75  percent 
of  the  total  nund>er  em|)loyed  on  these  projects 
at  variuus  perii)ds  \\  eie  Erie  residents. 

Airport 

('ity-s|)onsored  ])roject  work  at  Port  Erie, 
the  muiiici])ally-nwii('d  airport  located  about 
five  miles  west  of  the  business  center  of  the 
city  at  the  hitersection  of  two  state  highways, 
has  resultetl  in  the  (hnelojjment  of  a  first-class 
airport  etpiipped  for  both  tlay  and  night  opera- 
tions. Tlie  project  was  com])leted  in  the 
autunui  of  1937  and  aii'-mail  service  was 
inaugurated  the  following  spring. 

All  important  ])hase  of  the  work  was  tlie 
constnictiou    of    three    haid-siirfacrd    ruiiwavs. 


It  was  first  planned  to  hard-surface  OTily  one 
I'unway  and  to  fine-gi;idf  and  seed  tlie  other 
two.  Through  an  additional  allotment  of 
funds,  it  became  possible  to  make  all  three 
with  slag  base  and  as])halt  surface.  The 
southwest-northeast  runway  is  150  feet  wide 
and  3,070  feet  long,  and  the  other  two,  ruiming 
east-west  and  north-south,  ai(>  100  feet  wide 
and,  respectively,  2,(il()  and  2,500  feet  in  length. 

Other  improvements  to  the  landing  field 
included  clearhig  of  a  wooded  area  which  con- 
stituted an  obstruction  at  one  end  of  the  field, 
placement  of  power  lines  midergrounil,  gratling 
of  the  entire  140-acre  fiei<l,  installation  of  a 
complete  drainage  system,  and  extension  of 
tlie  lighting  system.  Project  workers  also 
liuilt  a  luuigar  equipjied  with  concrete  aprons 
and  taxi  strips  to  the  runways.  Constrncted 
(if  lO-inch  concrete  blocks,  the  hangar  is  80 
by  10(1  feet  hi  size  and  has  storage  space  for 
15  planes  other  than  transports.  Repair  shops, 
office,  and  waiting  room  are  in  a  structure 
twenty  feet  wide  that  is  built  along  the  entii'e 
length  of  the  80-foot  side  of  the  hangar 

The  airport  project  provided  employment 
for  an  average  of  350  persons  durinu'  most  of 
its  li)  niunlhs  of  operation,  with  the  exception 
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of  llic  winter  inontlis  wlicn  wc'itlicr  (■cin<li(i(iii> 
liinilcil  llic  amount  of  work  tliat  could  he  ilonc. 
In  tlu>  spi'iiig-  of  1937  the  job  was  put  on  a 
two-shift  basis,  each  shift  workinu'  six  liours  a 
(la\    and  live  days  a  week. 

Parks  and  Recreational  Facilities 

A  notal)le  amount  of  work  has  l)een  under- 
taken by  tbe  WPA  in  developinu'  recreational 
facilities  in  Erie's  jMililic  i)ai'ks  and  sclioul 
lilayg'rounds.  These  activities,  promoted  by 
agencies  such  as  the  Erie  School  Boai'd.  the 
City  Park  Commission,  and  the  State  Park  and 
Harbor  Commission,  extend  beyond  the  city 
limits  of  Eric  to  the  development  of  facilities 
on  Presque  Isle  Peninsula  and  in  Zuck  Park. 

Two  projects  have  been  prosecuted  to  im- 
])rove  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  Glenwootl 
Park,  the  128-acre  municipally-ownetl  recrea- 
tional center  in  the  southern  part  of  P]rie 
where  a  nine-hole  golf  course,  teiniis  courts,  a 
baseball  lield,  a  modern  zoo  building,  and 
picnic  grountis  are  located.  Mill  Creek  flows 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  park.  Through 
a  \\T'*A  project  the  banks  of  the  creek  were 
ripra[)ped  to  prevent  further  erosion  and  ex- 
tensive work  was  done  in  cleaning  out  the 
creek  channel,  including  the  excavation  of 
7.000  cubic  yards  of  du't  and  refuse.  Project 
workers  also  cleared  22  acres  of  the  pai'k, 
removed  125  dead  trees,  and  made  10  horse- 
shoe courts. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  pnvk  was  by  way 
of  a  single-lane  wooden  bridge  which  was 
inadequate  to  handle  the  peak  load  of  10,0(10 
cars  entering  the  park  on  week-ends  and  holi- 
days. The  old  bridge  has  been  replaced  with 
a  two-lane,  reinforced  concrete  bridge.  I^'ol- 
lowing  the  elimination  of  this  traffic  bottleneck, 
a  decided  increase  in  the  use  of  the  park  facili- 
ties was  noted,  especially  of  the  baseb.-dl 
diamond  on  which  admission-free  Twilight 
fjeague  games  were  played.  A  shelter  house 
and  jjens  foi-  reindeer,  buffalo,  and  othei-  ani- 
mals were  constructed;  the  building  is  of 
especial  interest  from  an  architectural  stand- 
lioint.  In  order  to  provide  the  necessary 
nund)er  of  pens  within  the  limited  space 
available  a  seven-sided  brick  structiu'e  with 
glass  bi'iek   lightirit;'  sections  was   built.      Other 
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work  completed  on  the  park  projects  included 
the  construction  of  flagstone  walks  and  stair- 
ways, grading,  and  seeding. 

The  mimici])al  golf  course,  formerly  a 
privately-owned  course  that  was  acquired  by 
the  city  in  1930,  received  needed  improve- 
ments through  a  \VPA  project  employing  an 
average  of  45  men  for  14  months.  The  men 
installed  a  drainage  system  and  a  sprinkler 
system,  relocated  the  IS  holes  and  hazards, 
improved  the  fairways,  built  benches,  and 
reconditioned  the  club  and  caddy  houses  and 
a  rustic  foot-bridge.  The  conise  and  its 
facilities  were  utilized  by  some  10,000  persons 
in  1938. 

The  Bay  Front  slope  adjoining  jjakeside 
Park  along  the  Erie  waterfront  until  recently 
had  been  used  as  a  dump.  This  slope,  which 
is  70  feet  in  depth,  was  cleared  of  rubbish, 
graded,  and  seeded  through  a  WPA  project 
sponsored  by  the  city's  bureau  of  streets. 
The  workers  built  a  brick  gutter  and  exca- 
vated  ditches  for   the   drainage   of   tbe    three 
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acres  on  the  slope.  Anothor  city-ownod 
recreational  area  inipi'oved  by  WPA  labor  is 
the  19}^-acre  wooded  tract  in  Mill  Creek 
Township  given  to  the  city  and  named  Znck 
Park  after  its  donor.  Altii<iutih  the  area  is 
part  of  the  City  Park  Development  Plan,  lack 
of  muiiici|ial  funds  had  prevented  the  conver- 
sion of  this  land  into  a  park  and  recreation 
ground.  With  the  aid  of  the  WPA,  the  grounds 
have  been  gr\d)l)ed  and  graded;  and  various 
athletic  and  picnic  facilities,  including  horse- 
shoe com-ts,  a  liaseball  diamond,  a  children's 
playground,  picnic  tables,  and  fireplaces,  have 
been  constructed.  Provision  for  the  nniinte- 
nance  of  the  ])ark  has  been  made  by  the  city. 

Presfpie  Isle  Peninsula,  which  extends  into 
Lake  Erie  to  form  the  harbor  of  the  conununity, 
has  been  preserved  in  its  wild  and  natural  con- 
dition as  a  state  park.  WPA  work  there  has 
been  designed  to  facilitate  the  public's  use  and 
enjoyment  of  its  3,400  acres  of  woodland, 
ponds,  and  beaches.  Among  the  project  activ- 
ities conducted  on  the  peninsula  were  the 
clearing  and  graveling  of  10  miles  of  fire  trails 
eight  feet  wide,  the  building  of  100  combination 
picnic  tables  and  benches,  and  the  renovation 
of  two  bathhouses  and  of  800  old  tables. 
Project  workers  covered  over  400  acres  remov- 
ing iioisoiKuis  vines  and  shrubs  (ivy,  oak,  and 
sumac)  and  planting  shrubs  and  saplings. 
They  converted  fallen  tindier  into  101), 000 
board  feet  of  hunber  and  4,000  cords  of  firewood 
for  use  in  the  park. 

An  administration  building  of  rustic  design 
was  erected  to  house  the  police  headquarters 
and  rest-rooms,  and  parking  areas  were  laid 
out.  Along  one  of  the  beaches  on  the  lake 
side  of  the  peninsula  a  specially  designed  Ixiard- 
walk  was  built;  during  the  seasons  when  it  is 
not  used  as  a  beach  promenade  this  structure 
can  be  turned  over  to  collect  and  liold  the  sand 
that  would  othcrwdse  be  washed  away.  Another 
type  of  work  done  in  the  park  was  the  digging 
of  a  channel  between  two  of  the  ponds  to 
eliminate  the  stagnant  condition  of  one  of  them. 
Among  the  WPA  in-ojects  to  improve  rec- 
reational facilities  in  Erie  are  those  involving 
athletic  fields  and  jjlaygrounds.  Considerable 
work  was  undertaken  at  Erie  Stadium,  which 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  over  13,000  and  is 
used  for  football,  track,  and  field  events  by  all 


the  liigh  schools  and  for  activities  of  local  civic 
organizations.  The  stadium  was  built  in  1925 
on  an  earth  fill.  Water  seeped  through  joints 
in  the  concrete  and,  when  it  froze,  danniged 
the  supports  upon  which  the  seats  were  built. 
This  condition  was  remedied  by  replacing  1,200 
cubic  yards  of  reinforced  concrete  and  insert- 
ing steel  beams  to  liear  the  weight  of  the  entire 
structure.  WPA  workers  also  laid  a  sidewalk; 
constructed  steps,  curbs,  and  drainage  gutters; 
renovated  the  bleacher  seats;  and,  after  grading 
and  applying  top  soil  and  fertilizer,  seeded  over 
20,000  square  feet  at  the  south  end  of  the  field. 

At  Roosevelt  Jimior  High  School,  a  grand- 
stand and  two  bleachers  have  been  erected  of 
reinforced  concrete  to  i'e])lace  the  wooden 
grandstand  destroyed  by  fire  in  1037.  Indi- 
vidual folding  grandstand  seats — 1,640  in  num- 
ber— have  been  installed ;  locker  rooms,  showers, 
toilets,  drinking  fountains,  and  storage  spaces 
built  under  the  grandstand ;  and  a  press  box 
built  on  the  roof.  The  baseball  diamond,  also 
laid  out  by  WPA  workers,  will  be  used  in  all 
inter-school  games  and  for  the  home  games  of 
the  Erie  professional  baseball  team,  a  member 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  League.  Additional 
work  on  this  project  includes  construction  of  a 
section  of  concrete  wall,  wire  fencing,  gates, 
and  a  quarter-mile  cinder  running  track. 

Many  of  the  city's  playgroimds  have  bene- 
fited by  the  grading  and  beautifying  of  school 
grounds  undertaken  in  an  eftort  to  keep  the 
children  from  playing  in  the  streets.  As  a 
safety  measure  nearly  300  trees  on  or  near  the 
gromids  were  trimmed  and  the  dead  trees  re- 
moved. A  two-story  frame  house  on  property 
adjoining  the  Jones  School  was  razed  and  the 
area  used  to  extend  the  playgroiiinl. 

Public  Buildings 

Public  buildings  projects  in  Erie  have  been 
confined  largely  to  improvement  and  renova- 
tion. The  work  done  on  school  })uildings  has 
consisted  chiefly  of  restoring  woodwork  and 
plastering,  painting  walls  and  ceilings,  reputty- 
ing  doors  and  windows,  and  repointing  brick 
and  stone  work.  The  school  district  ware- 
house received  needed  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  interior  painting,  moving 
of    partitions,    closing    window    openings,    and 
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WPA    CONSTRUCTION    WORK    OF    SELECTED   TYPES    IN   ERIE,    PA. 

Through  March   31,   1939 


A. 


Major  street  resurlsdng 
Stortn  sewers  constructed  by  tWPA 
■*^        Sanitary  sewera  constructed  by  WPA 
■  Public  buildings  constructed  by  WPA 

e  Public  buildlttga  Improved  by  WPA 


restoring;  the  roof.  Miscellaneous  improve- 
ments were  niatle  to  the  interior  of  the  Erie 
Public  Library,  an  adjunct  to  the  city  school 
system.  An  abandoned  steam  boiler  and  its 
brick  foundation  were  removed,  and  n  wooden 
floor  was  constructed  to  convert  the  })(>ilcr 
room  into  a  book  storage  room. 

AVPA  work  was  also  performed  on  many 
other  pul>lic  buildings,  both  city  and  connty 
structures.  The  county  courthouse  and  jail 
were  rehabilitated  and  part  of  the  yard  was 
converted  into  a  paved  parking  area.  The 
mayor's  office  was  renovated  and  a  wall  fence 
built  aroun<l  the  armory.  A  new  concrete- 
block  double  garage  was  erected  near  the  State 
Fish  Hatchery  and  Acpiarium.  Lack  of  city 
fuiuls   hnd    prevented   atietpuite   improvements 


to  the  house  in  which  Connnodore  Perry  lived 
during  the  building  of  the  American  fleet  in 
1812,  an  historically  important  structure  in 
Erie  County  that  had  been  restored  by  the  city 
in  192.3  as  a  memorial  to  the  Commodore.  The 
necessary  restoration  work  was  completed 
through  WPA  work. 

The  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home,  occupying  a  tract  of  133  acres  at  the 
foot  of  Ash  Street  overlooking  Presque  Isle 
Bay,  houses  an  average  of  3.50  war  veterans. 
Through  a  number  of  WPA  build iiigs  and 
grounds  projects,  all  chinnieys,  foundation 
walls,  and  other  exterior  brickwork  have  been 
pointed  and  loose  brick  reset;  windows  have 
been  caulked  and  weather-stripped;  roofs, 
drainsjiouts,   and   gutters   have   been    replaced; 
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and  an  old  i)i;4<:ery  lias  Vjeen  torn  d(n\ii  and 
rciilaced  by  a  lariiTr  well-drainod  conci-ete 
stincture.  Other  projects  at  the  home  have 
provided  for  the  landseapinsi'  of  the  irrounds, 
tree  surgery,  and  the  installation  of  a  s])rinkler 
system  for  the  hnvns  which  required  the  place- 
ment of  more  than  two  miles  of  pipe  and  over 
CiOd  connections. 

The  Erie  county  health  and  tuberculosis  asso- 
ciation is  cosponsoring-  a  WPA  project  pro])osed 
by  the  county  commissioners  to  convei-t  the 
Louise  Home  Sanatorium  in  Mill  Creek  Town- 
shi])  into  an  institution  for  the  care  and  observa- 
tion of  children  with  sub-standard  health.  The 
home  was  originally  a  farmhouse  on  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  man  who  gave  it  to  the  tuberculosis 
association  about  40  years  ago  for  use  in  the 
treatment  of  active  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 
Since  the  recent  completion  of  a  new  county 
hospital  for  this  purpose,  the  Louise  Home  has 
not  been  in  use.  The  "WPA  is  constructing  a 
one-story  frame  addition  and  two  dormitory 
wings,  and  making  improvements  to  the  existing 
building,  including  the  construction  of  a  base- 
ment under  the  entire  structure.  The  grounds 
are  to  be  landscaped  and  a  cinder  roadway  and 
parking  area  constructed.  When  complete<l, 
the  home  will  not  only  have  a  housing  capacity 
of  more  than  50  children,  with  separate  wings 
for  boys  and  girls,  but  will  also  contain  adequate 
schoolroom  space. 

Professional  and  Service  Work 

Sewing  antl  white  collar  projects  in  Erie  have 
provided  a  substantial  fraction  of  total  WPA 
emi)loyment  and  a  large  share  of  employment 
for  women.  The  number  of  women  assigned 
to  jobs  in  sewing  rooms  alone  has  exceeded  500 
dm-ing  much  of  the  year  ending  March  81,1  ',)3y ; 
this  total  does  not  include  the  many  women 
from  Erie  who  were  working  on  the  Wesley- 
ville  sewing  project,  just  outside  the  city  limits. 
Over  300  persons  were  employed  on  the  various 
locally-sponsored  professional  and  service  ]iroj- 
ects  during  most  of  the  year  and  30  to  40  (pre- 
dominately professional  workers)  were  engaged 
on  the  Federal  arts  program.  Approximately 
70  employees  were  working  in  leadership  capaci- 
ties on  the  recreation  and  education  programs, 
and  a  smaller  group,  averaging  about  20  per- 


sons, distributed  surplus  connnoditics  from  the 
state  warehouse  in  Erie  to  needy  persons  in  the 
city  and  its  environs. 

I'ablf.  24. — NuiiBER  OF  Persons  FJmployed  on  \\PA- 

OrERATED    PROJECr.S,    BY    TyPES    OF    PROJECT^^ 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 

March  22,  19.39 


Type  of  Project 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total  *        

1.303 

680 

623 

81 
172 
179 
25 
38 
30 

81 
172 
179 
25 
25 
30 

Parks  anil  other  recreational  facilities 

Sewer  systems _ , .   

Sanitation  and  health                         

13 

Recreation                                         .  

318 

127 

191 

130 
68 
44 
30 
31 
15 

40' 
28 
26 
26 

7 

130 

Historical  research 

28 

Braille                                  --.        

16 

Federal  Project  No.  1 

4 

5 

other 

S 

Sewing 

434 
26 

19 
22 

415 

4 

A  Does  not  include  the  2,422  men  employed  on  the  state  highway 
project  or  the  283  persons  employeii  on  Mill  Creek  Townshij)  and  Wesley* 
ville  projects;  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  workers  in  these  groups 
were  Erie  residents. 


Sewing  Rooms 

Two-thirds  of  the  000  women  employetl  in 
Erie  on  WPA  projects  dining  the  last  week  in 
March  1939  were  engage<l  in  sewing  garments 
for  ilistribution  to  needy  persons.  Rooms, 
supplies,  and  equipment  for  the  five  units 
operating  in  Erie  have  been  supplied  largely 
by  cooperating  local  charitable  organizations, 
schools,  and  churches.  In  two  large  rooms  at 
the  state  soldiers'  and  sailors'  home  work  is 
cariied  on  in  two  shifts  to  obtain  the  maximum 
use  of  the  electrically  driven  machines. 

Work  hi  the  sewing  rooms  has  included  the 
production  of  213,000  garments  and  other 
articles  and  the  renovation  and  repair  of  do- 
nated clotlung  and  household  furnishings  for 
distribution  to  families  certilietl  as  in  neetl  by 
the  state  department  of  public  assistance  and 
to  public  institutions.  Uniforms  for  the  house- 
keeping aides  also  were  made  on  the  sewing 
projects.  From  scrap  materials  the  women 
have  made  cloth  toys,  rag  rugs,  and  other 
houseliold  articles.  Products  of  the  sewhig 
rooms  are  sent  to  the  warehouse,  maintained 
in  Erie  by  the  state  department  of  ])ublic 
assistance,  from  which  they,  together  with  sur- 
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plus    coniinoditics,    arc    clisti-n>iitt'(l    l)v    WI'A 
employees. 

Education  and  Recreation 

The  relati(iiislii|)  liclweeii  the  reerentioli  .'iikI 
the  adult  eJucatioii  activities  of  tiie  WPA  in 
Erie  has  been  ehise.  Sciiools.  cliurches,  civic 
organizations,  aiul  city  oflicials  iiavc  cooi)er- 
atetl  in  ])roviclin<i'  space  for  meetings  of  the 
recreational  ami  eilucational  groups,  making 
42  centers  available  for  the  work.  Activities 
under  the  two  programs  have  been  varied, 
with  as  many  as  275  ditrerent  groups  totaling 
3,442  participants  being  supervise<l  in  planned 
recreation  oi'  in  education  classes  (such  as  nat- 
uralization, public  affairs,  vocational  training, 
pre-school,  and  general  adidt  education)  by  the 
73  WPA  leaders  employed  during  March  1939. 

Classes  in  literacy  and  naturalization  are 
proving  of  ]iarticulai'  imjiortance  since  a  con- 
sitlerable  jxirtion  of  the  population  are  foreign 
born  or  children  of  foreign-born  parents.  Lead- 
ers selected  whenever  possible  from  the  same 
nationality  group  as  the  enrollees  aid  them  in 
obtaining  records  necessary  for  naturalization 
papers  as  well  as  instruct  them  in  the  rudiments 
of  the  English  language  and  in  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizensiiip  in  their  new 
homeland.  After  natuialization.  the  new  citi- 
zens are  encouraged  to  enrol!  in  classes  in  pub- 
lic affairs  to  acquaint  themselves  more  fidly 
with  local,  national,  and  international  events. 

One  of  the  most  ])0])Tdar  among  the  general 
adult  education  classes  is  the  safe  driving 
school.  Sponsored  by  a  local  safe  driving 
school  council,  in  coopci'ation  with  the  I^'iiu- 
sylvania  Motor  Police  and  the  (iovernor's 
Highway  Safety  Council,  the  school  gives 
twenty  hours  of  classroom  instructioti  in  tradic 
problems  and  driving  technique  and  at  least 
twenty  hours  of  practice  driving  in  cars  equipjied 
with  dual  controls.  S\ich  cars  are  furiusJK'd  by 
various  automotive  dealers  in  or  near  Eiie.  By 
March  1939.  131  enrolle(>s  had  become  licensed 
operators  since  the  school  o])i'ned  the  preceding 
August. 

Participants  in  the  WPA  recreation  activities 
have  shown  great  interest  in  music.  During 
March  1939  there  were  fi.")  orchestra  and  choral 
groups  comprising  more  than  700  jx'rsons,  most 

2111. -i77" — 41) 7 


of  wliom  had  had  no  previous  experience  in 
orchestral  or  choral  work.  Other  recreational 
activities  mider  the  leadei'shij)  of  WPA  woi'k- 
ers— dramatic  groui)s,  handicraft  work,  and 
various  sports,  such  as  softball,  scjuash,  swim- 
ming, and  volleyball-  ;ilso  have  been  of  \aliie 
in  developing  the  ca|)iicities  of  the  participants 
in  creating  new  leisure-time  interests. 

Clerical  and  Service  Projects 

Projects  operated  primarily  to  provide  em- 
|)loyment  for  clerical  and  other  nonprofessiomil 
white  collar  workers  have  covered  a  wide 
varii>ty  of  work.  Housekeeping  aides  have 
given  temp(U'ary  hel])  to  low-inconu'  families  in 
times  of  enii'rgency.  Young  women  iiave  been 
trained  for  housework  ]50sitions  in  piivate 
homes  through  the  household  service  demon- 
stration project.  As  many  as  421  volumes 
have  been  ti'anscribed  into  Braille  for-  blind 
reatlers.  WPA  nuises  have  assisted  reg\dar 
school  nurses  in  examining  school  children,  in 
adnnnistering  inununization  treatments,  and  in 
notifying  jjarents  of  remediable  physieal  defects 
discovered  in  their  children. 

Clerical  workers  on  bookmemling  ])rojects 
have  renovated  more  than  30,000  books  and 
cataloged  (),700  volumes  in  city  and  county 
school  libraries,  in  the  courthouse,  and  in  the 
library  of  the  state  sokliers'  and  sailors'  home. 
\  arious  kinds  of  city  and  county  records  and 
tlocuments  have  been  sorted  and  cataloged,  and 
surveys-  -  botli  engineering  and  archeological 
— have  been  undertaken.      Some  of  the  more 
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iiii])()ft;int    of   these    projects   are    described    in 
tlie  foliowiiii;-  paragraplis. 

Women  serving  as  housekeeping  aides  are 
instructed  at  training  centers  in  methods  oi 
doing  liousehold  work  under  the  conditions  they 
encounter  in  the  homes  to  wliich  they  are 
assignetl.  The  usual  situation  in  the  lionies 
they  enter  is  a  sick  mother  or  a  maternity  case  in 
a  family  that  is  not  financially  able  to  hire  the 
help  needed  for  ordinary  work  of  cleaning,  cook- 
ing, and  getting  the  children  ready  for  school. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  families  to  whicli  the 
aides  ai'e  assigned  upon  recommendation  of 
api)r(ived  social  agencies  face  special  problems 
of  longer  standing.  Illustrative  of  the  less  fre- 
quently encoimtered  situations  is  the  home  of 
two  schoolboys  who,  although  obtaining  high 
grades  in  their  studies,  came  to  school  u]d<emi)t 
and  undernourished.  Investigation  disclosed 
that  the  hoys  were  motherless,  that  their  diet 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  uncooked  food,  that 
they  bathed  infrecpu'ntly,  and  that  the  home 
was  seldom,  if  ever,  cleaned.  The  housekee]nng 
aide  assignetl  to  this  liome  not  only  cleaned  the 
house  but  also  taught  the  bovs  to  cook  their 
food,  attend  to  their  ])ersonal  cleauliiu'ss,  and 
k(>ep  the  house  in  ortler. 


WPA  lUnsi:  KKKPIN(i  AIDES  RECEIVIXIJ  INSTRUCTIONS 
AT  TR.\IXING   CENTER 


Houseliold  sei-\  ice  (U'luonstratioii  work  was 
conducted  in  liH-iS  on  a  related  type  of  project. 
Through  this  kind  of  activity  30  girls  from  Erie's 
relief  rolls  were  trained  for  positions  in  private 
liomes.      Eighteen  in   the  grou])  gra(h;ated  and 


]'2  were  phieed  ill  ])rivat(>  emi)loynuTit.  The 
tijiiiiiiig  of  auotlier  grou])  of  1(1  was  begun  in 
.luiie  I'.l^'.l.  Trainees  receive  appiT)ximately  a 
half  of  the  security  wage  paid  to  unskilled 
workers. 

A  Braille  project  on  wliich  some  40  workers 
hav(^  been  employed  is  of  particular  interest. 
Tiie  nearest  source  of  books  for  blind  people  in 
Erie  was  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Pittsburgh. 
Even  there,  the  choice  of  material  was  limited. 
The  421  volumes  that  WPA  employees  had 
transcribed  into  Braille  liy  April  1039  and  bound 
for  free  distribution  to  the  blind  of  Erie  County 
were  selected  for  traiiscri])tion  on  the  basis  of 
re(|uests  made  by  the  blind  at  local  libraries. 
The  total  comprised  334  volumes  of  fiction,  55 
volumes  of  nontictioii  (including  several  text- 
books and  a  cookbook),  (i  volumes  of  poems, 
and  26  volumes  of  short  stories  and  articles. 

Thousands  of  valuable  documents  and  photo- 
graphs bclonguig  to  the  Erie  County  Historical 
Society  that  were  stacked  in  open  boxes 
throughout  the  Old  Customs  House  were 
cleaned,  sorted,  cataloged,  and  filed  by  WPA 
workers  in  1936.  A  consolidated  loose-leaf 
ledger  index  of  the  36.000  naturalization 
records  in  the  county  was  jirepared  and  a  new 
file  of  petitions  transcribed.  Over  380,000 
records  in  the  county  courthouse  were  uulexed 
and  refiled  and  are  behig  efficiently  maintained 
tiirough  a  system,  established  by  court  order, 
for  their  withdrawal  and  reiilacement.  Since 
most  of  the  large  record  books  filed  in  the 
recorder's  office  were  badly  worn  and  could 
not  be  replaced,  project  employees  mended 
and  rebound  them.  The  codification  of  the 
city  building  regulations,  made  by  WPA 
\v(U'kers,  is  being  used  constantly  in  the  con- 
sideration of  a]>plications  for  construction  per- 
mits, and  an  index  file  of  all  existhig  buildhig 
permits  in  the  city  is  in  pre]iaration. 

A  county-sponsored  project  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  card  system  for  tax  i-ecords  has 
resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  time  in  the  county 
treasurer's  office.  Prior  to  1936,  records  of 
delinquent  taxes  were  copied  in  large  t.ax  docket 
hooks  and  transmitted  to  the  county  treasurer 
for  collection.  With  legislation  passed  during 
the  depression  to  postpone  tax-sales  and  permit 
]iayment  of  delinquent  taxes  in  annual  install- 
ments over  a   period   of  years,   the   number  of 
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(lockets  necessary  to  contain  tliesc  rocortls 
incrctiscd  from  one  in  1929  to  eiii'lit  in  1936. 
Each  October,  when  jiaynients  became  (hie, 
tax])ayers  stood  in  line  for  hours  while  each  of 
the  ei^lit  record  books  was  searched  to  ascertaui 
all  back  taxes  before  a  receijtt  for  payment 
cotdd  be  issued. 

WPA  project  woi'kers  installed  a  card  system 
conttiinint;-  a  card  for  eacli  ]iroii(n-ty  owner  on 
which  is  a  record  of  his  tax  payments  over  a 
|)erio(l  of  ten  years.  Under  this  system  the 
average  time  required  to  compute  the  amount  of 
taxes  payable  was  reduced  from  over  half  an 
hour  to  less  than  five  minutes  and  the  possi- 
bility of  overlookine;  items  was  eliminated. 
Tiie  county  has  permanently  retained  one  of 
the  project  employees  as  supervisor  of  the 
clerks  who  post  these  records. 

Under  another  tax  project  property  identifi- 
cation nnips  and  an  index  showing  tiie  location 
and  area  of  every  parcel  of  projierty  in  the 
county  are  being  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
county  engineer  and  assessor.  WPA  workers 
also  have  installed  systems  for  taking  and 
maintauiing  inventories  of  the  equii^ment, 
property,  and  supplies  owned  by  public  hi- 
stitutions.  They  have  prepared  a  card  index 
of  all  l)irtlis,  deaths,  and  marriages  takijig  place 
between  1820  and  1906;  this  index  is  basetl  on 
back  files  of  local  newspapers,  the  only  source 
of  such  information  because  the  Pennsylvania 
Vital  Statistics  Act  was  not  passed  until  1906 
and  all  courthouse  records  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Among  the  other  project  activities  were  sev- 
eral engineering  surveys  such  as  the  tract  Une 
study  of  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  city  which 
identified  the  almost  completely  obliterated 
tract  lines  and  corners  establishetl  at  tiic  time 
of  the  original  purchase  of  the  land.  The 
findings  of  the  tract  survey  facilitate  the  deter- 
mination of  the  validity  of  titles,  the  making  of 
sulxlivisions,  and  other  surveying  antl  mapi)ing 
work.  A  topographic  survey  of  Presque  Isle 
Peninsula  and  Bay  aids  in  the  jilanning  of  more 
adecpiate  fire  protection,  reforestation,  record- 
ing of  ri|)a.rian  growth,  and  study  of  erosion  of 
shore  line. 

Of  pai'ticular  interest  to  historians  and 
archeologists  are  a  group  of  pi-ojects  sponsored 
hv  the  countv  and  the  state  histoi-ical  connnis- 


sion  for  the  collection  of  information  concern- 
ing the  early  history  of  Erie  and  its  environs. 
The  work  has  included  engineering  and  archeo- 
logical  surveys,  excavation  of  sites  of  Indian 
relics,  an(^l  extensive  research  in  early  French 
and  English  documents. 

Several  units  of  Nation-wide  projects  have 
operated  in  Erie.  Employees  on  the  Federal 
writers'  project  compiled  a  city  and  comity 
guide,  assembled  local  material  for  the  state 
guide,  and  assisted  in  ])r(>paring  maps,  pam- 
phlets, and  reports.  Eighteen  musicians,  em- 
ployed on  the  Federal  music  project,  have 
given  approximately  600  free  concerts  in  the 
schools,  parks,  public  institutions,  and  on  the 
radio.  Clerical  workers  engaged  on  the  survey 
of  historical  records  preparetl  an  inventory  of 
the  county  archives  and  cataloged  newspaper 
holdings,  manuscript  collections,  and  maps 
located  in  the  public  library.  Measurements  of 
34  historical  buildings  were  obtained  by  workers 
on  an  historic  American  building  survey  under- 
taken to  make  standard  architectural  drawings 
for  transmission,  togctlier  with  photographs, 
to  the  Fine  Ai'ts  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 


The  project  work  initiated  in  Erie  by  the 
WPA  has  reflected  the  particular  needs  of  the 
community  during  the  period  from  1935  to 
1939.  Emphasis  given  the  construction  of 
storm  and  sanitary  sewers  resulted  from  the 
potential  danger  that  flooding  of  the  existing 
sewers  of  the  city  would  cause,  from  the  need 
for  segregating  the  storm  and  sanitary  sewage, 
and  from  the  health  menace  origiiuiting  in 
areas  not  served  by  the  sanitary  system. 

The  extensive  street  improvement  work  that 
has  been  done,  particularly  the  resurfacing  in 
the  business  section,  has  contributed  both  to 
the  comfort  of  motorists  and  to  the  sightliness 
of  the  streets. 

The  airport  development  work  represents 
another  kind  of  demand  for  project  prosecution, 
in  this  case  the  result  of  increasing  reliance 
upon  air  transportation. 

These  and  other  kinds  of  construction  work 
and  the  white  collar  and  sewing  room  activities 
that  have  been  carried  on  in  Erie  have  tlieir 
counterparts   in    the   WPA    programs   of   most 
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oitios.  'I'lic  rcl;i(i\('  iiiipdilaiK-e  of  each  type  of 
project  in  Kfic.  lio\v<'\ cr,  lias  dependeil  on  the 
specific  needs  of  tiie  city  and  the  occupational 
skills  of  unemployed  Erie  workers  assigned  to 
the  program.  The  entire  WPA  program  of 
project  work  for  the  unemployed  has  been 
supplemented  in   Krie  hy  a  limited  amount  of 


work  performed  on  projects  operated  by  other 
Federal  agencies  (mainly,  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  Bureaus  of  Labor  Statistics  and  of 
Internal  Revenue)  for  the  employment  of  relief 
workers,  and  by  the  programs  of  the  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  conducted  for  young  people. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EMPLOYEES 
UNDER  THE  WPA 


THH  APPiiOi'RiATiONS  t()  tlio  WPA  for  tlip  fisrnl 
year  ending  in  June  1939  determined  tlie 
])attern  of  WPA  enipliiyin(>nt  dnring  tlie  year. 
Under  the  Enierg-eney  Kelief  Ajjpropriation  Act 
of  1938,  an  eniplovnient  avei'age  of  about 
2,800,000  ]jersons  was  contemplated  for  the  lirsl 
eig-lit  months  of  the  year.  The  act  provided, 
however,  that  if  some  e.xtraordinary  emiM'gency 
or  unusual  circumstance  arose  which  had  not 
been  anticipated  at  the  hegininng  of  the  fiscal 
year,  the  President  might  waive  the  nnpiired 
(hstriltution  of  funds  over  the  eight  montiis  and 
shorten  the  period  by  as  much  as  one  month. 
Such  shorteiung  of  tiie  jieriod  became  necessary 
largely  as  a  residt  nf  four  de\elo]>ments:  the  in- 
crease, prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act,  in  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  awaiting  assign- 
ment to  WPA  pi'oject  work:  the  subse(pient 
growth  in  the  nundiei'  of  unem])loyed  wlut  were 
in  need  after  they  had  exhausted  their  ])rivate 
resources  and  unem|)l(iyment  compiMisation 
payments;  the  hurricane  in  New  England:  and 
the  adverse  effect  of  the  foreign  situation  on 
prices  of  cotton  and  certain  other  commodities 
entering  into  the  world  market.  With  the 
eight-month  period  cut  to  seven  months  an 
average  em])l<iynLent  of  alxnit  .3,200,0(1(1  was 
possible.  A])propi'iations  foi-  the  remainder  of 
the  year  (l^d)lic  Resolution  No.  1,  76tli  Con- 
gress, approved  K(>i)ruai'v  4,  1939,  an<l  Public 
Resolution  No.  10,  7(Uh  Congress,  approved 
April  13,  1939)  provided  for  the  employnuuit  of 
a  little  less  than  3, ()()(), 000  W'V\  wnrk(>rs  until 
April  1  and  for  a  succ(>ssively  reduced  number 


in  eacii  month  thereafter  until  a  total  smallei-  by 
400,000  was  readied  in  June.  The  \\l\\  em- 
ployment for  which  |ir<i\isiiin  was  made  in  the 
ap]U'<i|)riations  included  an  average  of  i-DUghly 
10(1. Olio  workers  on  Federal  agency  projects  to 
be  liuanced  with  ( ransl'c|-rcd  WP.V  funds. 

Trends  in  WPA  Employment  ' 

Following  closely  the  general  i)attern  pro- 
vided for  by  the  a|)])ropi'iations.  eni|)lovment  on 
projects  liuanced  with  WP.\  funds  rose  in 
the  first  four  months  of  the  fiscal  year  from 
nearly  3. 000, 000  workers  to  a  ])eak  of  about 
3,350,000.  By  the  end  nf  1  )ecend)er  the 
total  mind)er  em])loyed  had  fallen  to  3.100,000. 
This  was  not  far  from  the  3.000.000  level  that 
was  substantially  maintained  until  early  Apiil 
1939.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  howcNcr, 
successive  rediudions  each  month  had  brought 
to  2, .551, 000  (as  of  June  28,  1939)  the  nundx'r 
of  i)ersons  at  work  on  WPA-financed  projects. 
The  total  at  the  close  of  the  yeai'  represented 
a  decline  of  about  SOO.OOO  from  the  year's 
peak  and  of  over  400.000  from  the  March 
figure. 

Projects  opcrate<l  by  the  \\  P.\  supplied  by 
far  the  largest  sluii-e  of  the  em[)loynu'nt  total 
througiiout  the  year.  Jobs  ])rovi(hHl  t>y  other 
Feileral  agencies  on  ])rojects  similar  in  type  to 
those  oi  tlie  WPA  and  financed  by  the  WPA 
funds  transferred  under  Section  3  of  the  F^HA 


I  OetJiilpil   ilulii  oil  empli>>  nu'iil    are  shown   in    'rabies   i-IV  of  the 
aitpeiHlix. 
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Table  25.—  Xumber  of  PF,RSON^^  Employed  on  WPA- 
Operated  Projects  and  WPA-Financed  Pkojecis 
OF  Other  Federal   Ac.emcies 


Monthly— J ui.v  1938  to  June  1939 

Date 

Total 

WPA- 
Operated 
Projects 

Projects 
of  Other 

Federal 
Agencies 

1 938 
Julv27 ,. 

3,  053,  327 
3. 171. 184 
3,  228. 082 
3. 345.  107 
3, 286.  .'J92 
3.093,855 

2.  985.  620 

3.  043.  367 
2.  980,  472 
2.  750.  639 
2,  599.  673 
2.  651.  418 

2,  966.  832 

3.  085.  762 
3.  136.  505 
3.  253.  623 
3.  193.  6.58 
3,  002.  241 

2.  895.  125 
2.  955.  022 
2.  882.  722 
2,  629,  314 
2,  457.  901 
2,  420.  741 

86. 495 

August  31 

85.  422 

September  28 

October  26 

91.  ,577 

92.  484 

92.  934 

91.614 

1939 

January  25 

February  22 

90.  495 
.88.  345 
97.750 

April  2fi       

121.  325 

May  31- - 

June  28  

141.772 
130,  677 

Act  of  1938  roprescnted.  roiip:lilY,  fi-oni  3  to  5 
percent  of  the  total.  The  number  of  Federal 
agency  workers  Ihictiinted  around  90,000  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  the  year.  Increases  in 
April  and  May  hrouglit  their  number  to  a  maxi- 


mum of  appro.xhnately  140,000  during  the  final 
quarter. 

More  than  3,270,000  persons  were  working 
on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  at  the  peak  of 
the  year's  activities.  This  number  included 
emergency  workers  engaged  m  the  rehabilita- 
tion work  necessitated  by  the  New  England 
liurricane  and  Hoods  of  September  1938,  as  well 
as  many  tenant  farmers  and  farm  laborers  in 
the  South  whose  small  incomes  in  a  ])oor  year 
were  being  supplemented  by  a  limited  amount 
of  WPA  employment.  After  Noveml)er.  em- 
ployment on  WPA-operated  projects  declined 
to  the  winter's  average  of  about  2,900,{)00  work- 
ers that  was  substantially  maintamed  until  the 
end  of  jMarch.  Reductions  during  tlie  remain- 
der of  the  year  t)roiigiit  the  total  number  em- 
ployed on  projects  operated  by  the  \VPA  down 
to  2,421,000  at  the  end  of  June.  At  tliis  stage 
in  the  decline  the  number  of  WPA  workers 
was  smaller  than  at  any  tune  during  the  pre- 
ceding 15  months.     (See  Chart  4.) 


MILLIONS 
OF   PERSONS 
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CHART   4 

EMPLOYMENT   ON   WPA   PROJECTS 

Through  June  1939 
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The  Pxpansinn  in  WPA  pin])l()yiiient  which 
|ji\i;:iii  in  October  1937  nnd  cuhuinatod  a  year 
later  is  attributable  primarily  to  the  niuun- 
ploynient  situation  which  developed  after  the 
reversal  in  business  conditions  that  occui-rcd 
in  the  latter  half  of  1937.  Many  of  tlie  workers 
who  had  lost  their  jobs  when  conditions  sj,rew 
worse  during  the  9  or  10  months  ending  with 
,lunc  1938  were  able  to  support  themselves  for 
a  time  on  their  jjrivate  resoiu-ces  and  their 
unemployment  com])ensation  payments  in  cases 
where  these,  were  due:  but  the  exhaustion  of 
such  resources  later  forced  the  workers  to 
apply  for  aid  and  ultimately  necessitated  a 
large  expansion  of  the  WPA  program.  This 
influence  was  of  primary  im])ortance  in  the 
upward  trend  of  the  WPA  employment  total 
mi  til  late  in  the  calendar  year  1938.  Part  of 
the  upswing,  however,  and  particularly  that 
taking  place  during  July  and  August  reflected 
the  provision  of  jobs  for  needy  workers  who 
had  previously  been  engaged  in  other  Federal 
work  and  construction  activities.  .Such  persons 
prol)al)ly  accounted  for  roughly  100,000  of  the 
rise  during  the  late  summer  months  of  1938. 
The  hiuTicane  in  New  England  and  the  con- 
dition of  southern  tenant  farmers  and  farm 
laborers  also  contributed  to  the  I'ise  in  WPA 
employment  at  that  time.  In  the  months  of 
August,  September,  and  October  1.59,000  of 
the  country's  increase  of  278,000  WPA  workers 
took  place  in  the  South,  where  the  i-elative 
gain  was  about  five  times  as  large  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  country.  The  rise  in  WPA  emjaloy- 
ment  in  New  p]ngland  over  the  same  thi-ee- 
month  period  amounted  to  nearly  30,000 
persons,  largely  emergency  workers  who  were 
employed  as  a  result  of  the  September  hurricane 
and  floods  in  the  New  England  area. 

Among  the  persons  working  on  projects  op- 
erated by  the  WPA  at  the  end  of  June  1939 
were  about  353,000  women.  This  numlx'r  ac- 
counted for  almost  15  percent  of  the  AVPA  em- 
ployment at  the  time,  a  larger  proportion  than 
women  had  represented  at  any  other  ])eiio(l 
during  the  year,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  20. 
The  June  figure  for  women,  however,  was  about 
75,000  below  the  peak  reached  in  the  autunm 
of  1938.  Although  an  increasingly  larger  num- 
ber of  jobs  had  been  provided  for  needy  uncm- 
|)loyed  women  in  the  period  of  rapid  expansion 


T,>.BLE  2(i.—  Number  of  Women  Employed  on  WPA- 
OpER.VTEi)   Projects 

Q'  MMKur.v     December  1936  to  June  1939 


Date 

Number 

I'erceiit 

(if  all 
Workers 

Deceinber  24 

!9S5 

330,  732 

440.  193 
387,  841 
393,  82.'i 
352,  963 

354,  639 
323,  275 
250,  369 
284,  00.5 

335,  612 
372,  058 
409,  964 
405.  665 

391,442 
352.  784 

12.  1 

19S6 

16.3 

17.2 

September  30                                          ----- 

15.7 

16.4 

March  31 

19S7 

16.8 

18.2 

."^epTernber  29                                                   

17.7 

December  29                                         

17.0 

March  30 

19SS 

13.7 

June  29                                                       - 

13.3 

13.1 

December  28                                               

13.5 

March  29 

I9S9 

13.8 
14.5 

in  WPA  employment  after  October  1937,  the 
])ro])ortion  of  women  worl^ers  on  WPA  projects 
declined  from  ai)])roximately  18  percent  in 
October  1937  to  about  13  percent  a  year  later. 
The  decrease  was  due  chiefly  to  the  relatively 
greater  incidence  of  the  growing  unemployment 
on  men. 

Federal  agency  project  work  financed  with 
transferred  WPA  funds  provided  eiii])l()yment 
at  the  end  of  June  1939  for  about  131,000  per- 
sons. The  largest  number  of  these  workers, 
39,000,  were  working  on  projects  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  of  the  War  Department.  The 
Soil  Conservation  .Service  of  the  I^ejiartinent  of 
Agriculture  employed  about  18,000  workers, 
antl  two  other  agencies — tlie  National  Park 
Service  of  the  De]5artnient  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Navy's  Bureau  of  Ytirds  and  Docks — each 
employed  about  16,000  persons.  The  only 
other  Federal  agencies  liaving  more  than  10,000 
])ersons  at  work  on  WPA-linanced  projects 
were  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
C^uarantine  and  the  Forest  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  with  14,000  and  13,000 
])ersons,  respectively.  (See  Table  IV  of  the 
appendix.) 

Almost  all  the  workers  on  projects  financed 
with  WPA  funds  are  persons  referred  to  the 
WPA  by  local  public  relief  agencies  and  certi- 
fied as  in  need  of  relief.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  certified  workers  represented  96.5  percent 
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Table  27. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA- 
Financed  Projects  of  Other  Federal  Agencies, 
BY  Agencies 


QvARTERi.Y— September  1938toJxine  1939 

Agency 

Sep- 
tember 
28.  1938 

Decem- 
ber 
28, 1938 

Murch 
29.  1939 

June 
28.  1939 

91.. 577 

91,614 

97.  760 

130,  677 

Department  of  Agriculture_  

38.  143 

33.  751 

34.  268 

49. 066 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Admn._ 

126 

139 

17 

1.726 

7.817 

.8.  019 

439 

1.068 
14.  526 

121 

1,518 

8.374 

9.049 

453 

920 
13.  833 

181 

Biological  Survey 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quaran- 
tine _  __- -- 

Forest  Service 

1,953 

10,  744 

8.822 

551 

151 
15.  796 

2.  486 

13.  728 
13.  303 

361 

National  Agricultural   Research 

Center 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

902 
18.  106 

Department  of  Commerce: 

1.053 

2.089 

1,000 

676 

12.  933 

13,  581 

11,6.67 

18.  716 

Ofl5ce  of  Education  

412 
11.  090 

306 

528 
11.699 

568 
10,  539 

707 

National  Park  Service 

16.  078 

Territories    and    Island    Posses- 
sions: 

395 

60 
1.294 

304 
246 

238 

Govt,  of  the  Virgin  Islands__, 

1,126 

1.298 

Department  of  Justice: 

bureau  of  Prisons                    _     

73 

720 
121 

107 

964 

121 

1 

14,  991 
217 

179 

Department  of  Labor: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

Library  of  Congress    --   

National  Resources  Committee 

197 
117 

1.779 
111 
50 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

14,  2B9 
173 

15,  975 
213 

16.  650 
243 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

1.483 

2.312 

2,609 

2.960 

272 

871 

3 

337 

690 
875 
1 
294 
452 

467 
854 

368 

836 

1.298 

I.  756 

570 

768 

897 

778 

22,  639 

22.  on 

30,  918 

40.  m9 

Corps  nf  Kngineers 

132 
22,  ,TO7 

713 
21.298 

486 
30,  433 

1.441 

39.  128 

of  the  total  employed  on  WPA-operated  proj- 
ects and  95.0  percent  of  the  number  employed 
on  Federal  agency  projects  financed  with 
WPA  funds.  Nonrelief  employees  typically 
comprise  supervisory  personnel  and  skilled 
workers  essential  to  project  operation  who  can- 
not be  secured  from  the  relief  rolls.  The  relief 
percentages  displayed  only  small  variation 
during  the  year  ending  in  June  1939.  Com- 
parison with  the  earlier  years  reveals  a  slight 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  certified  workers 
on  WPA-operated  projects  but  at  no  time 
since  the  program's  initiation  have  certified 
personnel  constituted  less  than  94  percent  of 
the  total  employment  on  projects  prosecuted 
bv  the  WPA. 


Employment    on    Different   Types 
of    WPA  Projects 

A  widely  varied  project  program  is  operated 
by  tlie  W'PA  because  of  the  diverse  require- 
ments for  public  improvements  m  the  dift'erent 
communities  and  because  of  the  many  kinds  of 
occupational  skills  possessed  by  the  unem- 
ployed peisons  for  whom  the  WPA  provides 
jobs.  The  construction  work  that  the  WPA 
has  conducted  in  various  fields,  however,  has 
always  supplied  the  preponderant  share  of  em- 
ployment, usually  accounting  for  approximately 
four  out  of  every  five  project  employees.  As 
of  June  21,  1939,  almost  1,941,000  persons 
were  at  work  on  construction  projects;  these 
persons  represented  about   80  percent  of  the 

T.'VBiF.  28. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  W  PA- 
Opehated  Projects,  by  Types  of  Projects'* 

June  21.  1939 


Type  of  Project 

Number 

Percent 
of  Total 

Total 

2,435.930  !           100.0 

Highwavs,  roads,  and  streets 

1,  039,  603 

42.7 

Farm-to-market  and  other  secondary  roads.. 
Streets  and  alleys           .  . 

336,  391 
193, 193 
510,  019 

13.8 
7.9 

Other            ... 

21.0 

223,  758 

9.2 

67,  831 
155,  927 

2.8 

Other 

6.4 

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities 

172.  840 

7.1 

Parks                     -        .- 

95, 150 
77.  690 

3.9 

Other    .     -    

3.2 

103,  379 

4.2 

Flood  control 

29,  013 
74,  366 

1.2 

Other .. 

3.0 

227, 968 

9.4 

144,  027 
83,  941 

5.9 

Other 

3.5 

Airports  and  other  transportation  facilities 

47, 163 

2.0 

40,  679 
6,584 

1.7 

Other 

0.3 

White  collar                                  ..    -_    __    .. 

316,  327 

12.9 

37,  676 
41.  780 
236  871 

1.5 

1.7 

Professional,  clerical,  and  service..  .. 

9.7 

Installation,   extension,   or  revision   of 
public  records 

Extension  of  government  services. - 

42,  396 

65,  905 

62,  380 

2,010 

46,  495 
32,428 

4,257 

179,  830 

31,  447 

47,  356 
47,  260 

17 
2.3 
2.2 

0.1 

Home  economics                             ... 

1.9 

Federal  Project  No.  1.. 

1.3 

Other                 -.     .                 _     ._ 

0.2 

7.4 

'  HHids,  other  than  sewing 

L3 
L9 

Miscellaneous                                             

L9 

Data  apply  to  continental  United  States  only. 
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total  employment—  a  percentage  slightly  lower 
than  that  obtaining  during  most  of  the  year. 
The  remaimler  of  the  WPA  workers  were  em- 
ployed on  white  collar  and  sewing  projects. 

The  liighway,  road,  and  street  projects  of  the 
WPA,  as  a  group,  have  consistently  provided 
jobs  for  more  workers  than  any  other  tyi)e  of 
project.  On  this  kind  of  woik,  which  supple- 
ments an  imjjortant  s])liere  of  regular  public 
activity  in  both  urban  and  rural  areas  and  has 
come  to  be  recognized  as  ijarticularly  well- 
suited  in  many  cases  to  a  work  project  program, 
almost  f, 040, 000  WPA  workers,  or  about  427 
out  of  every  1,000,  were  employed  at  the  end 
of  June  1939.     (See  Table  28.) 

Three  other  types  of  ]5rojects  accounted  for 
a  large  share  of  the  remaining  employment  on 
construction  jobs — jjrojects  for  the  construction 
or  unprovement  of  sewer  and  water  systems, 
school  and  other  ])ublic  buildings  projects,  and 
projects  for  the  development  of  parks  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  These  kinds  of  projects 
provided  jobs  at  the  end  of  June  for  94,  92, 
and  71  workers,  respectively,  out  of  every  1,000. 
Over  100,000  workers,  or  42  from  each  1,000, 
were  employed  on  flood  control  and  other  con- 
servation projects;  almost  50,000  were  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  airports  and  related 
work,  and  ajiproximately  the  same  mindxT 
were  employed  on  salutation  and  health 
projects. 

About  495,000  WPA  workers,  representing 
320  out  of  every   1 ,()()()  employed  on  June  21, 


1939,  were  working  on  ])i'ojects  that  did  not 
involve  construction  work.  These  workers  held 
jobs  on  white  collar  and  sewing  projects  which 
accounted  for  129  and  74  persons,  respectively, 
out  of  each  1,000  workers.  It  is  these  projects 
which  have  provided  most  of  the  employment 
available  to  women  workers  under  the  WPA 
])r()giain.  Women  aicounted  for  almost  half 
the  number  employed  on  wdiite  collar  projects, 
which  include  educational  and  recreational  work 
as  well  as  the  various  lands  of  professional  and 
service  activities.  W^omen  were  also  employed 
in  large  numbers  on  sewing  projects  where  they 
represented  96  percent  of  the  180,000  persons 
engaged  in  making  clothing  and  household  arti- 
cles for  distribution  to  needy  families  andpul)lic 
institutions. 

Comparisons  with  (>arlier  jjcriods  show  that 
thei'e  has  been  im])ortant  shifting  in  the  dis- 
iiibution  of  project  workers  among  the  several 
tyjjcs  of  projects.  Highway  and  street  work, 
for  example,  which  accounted  for  427  out  of 
each  1,000  employees  in  June  1939  and  473  in 
September  1938,  had  provided  only  357  out  of 
each  1,000  jobs  in  March  and  September  of 
1937.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportions  of 
total  workers  who  were  employed  on  recreational 
facility  and  sewing  projects,  and  to  a  more 
limited  extent  on  public  buildings  projects, 
declined  in  relative  imi)ortance  during  most 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  were  lower  during  the  year 
than  in  most  of  the  preceding  periods.  The 
various   changes   in    the   distribution   of   WPA 
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Table  29.     Distribution  op  Each  1,000  Persons  I^mployed  on  WPA-Operated  Projects,  by  Major  Types 

OF  Projects  '^ 


Selected  Periods.  March  1!««  to 

Tfne  ]<a9  B 

Type  of  Project 

March 
1936 

Septem- 
ber I93t; 

March 
1937 

Septem- 
ber 1937 

March       '^I'lcni-      Decern- 

30,     193S                        iggg                                iggg 

March    !  June  21, 
22.  1939           1939 

Total     ._. 

1.000 

1.000 

l.OflO 

1.000 

1.000  i         1.000            1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

372 
82 

105 
67 
90 

388 
89 

100 
45 
80 
24 

357 
86 
86 
56 

103 
18 

357 
106 
87 
39 
93 
18 

4:-;ii             17';            455 

442 
81 
70 
49 

101 
16 

427 

Public  buildings 

85 
72 
42 
88 
15 

92 

Pariis  and  other  recreational  facilities 

48 
108 
17 

79 
39 
81 
16 

71 

Conservation  . 

43 

Sewer  svsteras  and  other  utilities 

94 

19 

19 

White  eollar  _ 

c  85  1             110 

124 

141   1             lOf. 

104 

115 

119 

129 

Education 

20 
12 
53 

17 
17 
76 

20 
21 
83 

20                  14 

12 
14 

\t 

14 
14 
91 

IS 

18 
103 

13 
79 

17 

Professional,  clerical,  and  service 

7S                 S7 

97 

Sewing 

100 

21 

36 

C23 

104 
15 
28 
17 

105 
16 
29 
21 

102 
15 
31 
11 

76 

13 

31 

9 

12 
24 
13 

12 
26 
20 

68 
12 
24 
18 

74 
13 

19 

Miscellaneous 

19 

■^  Data  apply  to  continental  United  States  only. 

B  Data  fr.r  March  and  September  1936  and  March  1937  apply  to  the  last  half  of  the  month:  for  September  1937.  the  entire  month. 
*^  Not  cumtiarable  with  later  periods  since  miscellaneous  group  for  March  193ii  includes  certain  types  of  work  which  have  subsequently  been  included 
under  white  collar  projects. 


employment  for  the  Nation  as  a  wliole,  shown 
in  Table  29,  are  brought  about  by  diverse 
influences.  Seasonal  factors  afi'ect  the  employ- 
ment on  the  different  types  of  projects;  in  some 
instances,  these  result  from  changes  in  private 
employment  opportunities  in  agriculture  ami 
other  fields  of  activity  and  in  others  they  are 
necessitated  by  adjustments  to  weather  con- 
ditions that  are  rec[uired  in  a  program  of  project 
work.  Other  important  factors,  some  of  them 
closely  interrelated,  are  the  facility  with  which 
large  numbers  of  unskilled  workers  can  be 
assigned  to  certain  types  of  projects — such  as 
highway,  road,  and  street  w'ork — when  em- 
ployment must  be  expanded  rapidly,  the 
tliversity  in  the  trends  of  private  employment 
in  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  changes 
in  the  occupational  distribution  of  persons 
assigned  to  WPA  work,  and  the  variations  in  the 
local  needs  for  project  work  in  different  com- 
munities and  at  different  times. 

The  extent  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  com- 
position of  individual  state  WPA  programs  in 
response  to  the  many  influences  that  bear  upon 
project  operations  may  be  seen  in  Tables  VI 
and  Vn  of  the  appendix.  As  against  43  percent 
of  all  workers  having  employment  on  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  on  a  Nation-wide 
basis  in  June  1939,  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  workers  w'ere  so  employed  in  four  states — 
Ai'kansas,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 


nessee. In  nine  other  states  this  kind  of  worlc 
engaged  between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  total 
number.  On  the  other  hand,  highway  work 
was  comparatively  unimportant  in  sis  areas — 
New  York  City,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
California,  Delaware,  New  Hampshire,  and 
Rhode  Island — wdiere  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  WPA  jobs  were  provided  on  projects  of 
this  type.  Wliere  the  emphasis  given  highway, 
road,  and  street  projects  was  relatively  limited, 
other  types  of  construction  work,  of  course, 
assumed  greater  importance. 

Wiite  collar  jobs  constituted  from  about  6 
to  30  percent  of  the  various  state  totals  but 
only  in  New  York  City,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  California  did  they  rise  to  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  total.  In  Texas,  Delaw\are, 
Nevatla,  Florida,  Wyoming,  and  New  Hamp- 
sliire  sew'ing  projects  were  comparatively  impor- 
tant, w'ith  at  least  1.5  percent  of  all  WPA 
woi'kei's  in  the  state  engaged  in  this  type  of 
activity. 

Workers  in  Different  Wage  Classes 

Tiie  distribution  of  persons  employed  on 
WPA  projects  accoi'ding  to  the  degrees  of  skill 
of  their  work  is  of  importance  partly  because 
of  its  influence  upon  the  types  of  projects  that 
can  be  operated  and  partly  because  it  consti- 
tutes a   major  basis  for  dift'crentiation  in   the 
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Tablk  30.—  Distribution  of  Kach  1,000  Persons  KMrLOVED  on  WPA-Opeha-ied  Projects,  by  Waoe  Classes  * 

Selected  PEKions,  March  1936  to  June  1939" 


Wape  Class 

March 
193fi 

Novem- 
ber 1936 

April 
1937 

Septem- 
ber 1937 

May  25. 
1938 

-(■i'lrlll- 

t.ir  JL. 
1938 

Decem- 
ber 28, 
1938 

March 
22, 
1939 

June  21, 
1939 

1,0011 

I ,  ( H  » 1 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

»r,.-. 

<,-ji: 

931 

963 

974 

973 

967 

968 

964 

Unskilled  

747 
85 
91 
32 

876 
lO.'j 
110 
36 

671 
109 
114 
37 

634 
132 
145 
52 

732 
107 
103 
32 

718 
117 
108 
30 

699 
121 
115 
32 

701 
124 
112 
31 

658 
142 
129 
35 

lutorinediate 

Skilled 

Professional  an<l  technical 

Nonsecurity  wage  workers 

4.5 

74 

69 

37 

26 

27 

33 

32 

36 

A  Data  apply  to  continental  l'nite<l  States  only. 

B  Data  through  Septeniber  1937  are  for  the  first  half  of  tlu'  month. 

nioiitlily  cariiiniis  of  WI'A  woikrrs.  Practically 
all  (about  9(>()  per  1,000)  of  tlie  project  workers 
were  paid  tluring  the  year  according  tt)  the 
established  schedule  of  monthly  security  ciiru- 
ings  which  provided  for  diiferciit  inontlily  |);iy- 
mcnts  to  workers  accoi-ding  to  whether  they 
were  assigned  to  unskilletl,  iiiternietliate  (semi- 
skilled), skilled,  or  professional  and  technical 
jobs.  Persons  assigneil  at  the  unskilled  rates 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  yi'ar  (as  of  June  2\. 
1939)  constituted  658  out  of  each  1. ()()()  project 
employees.  Skilled  ami  intermeditite  workers 
accounted  for  129  and  142  persons,  resi)ec- 
tively,  and  jirofessional  and  technical  workers 
for  35,  on  the  per  thoustind  basis.  The  remain- 
ing 36  out  of  each  1 .00(1  em])loyees  were  assigned 
as  nonsecurity  wtige  workers;  they  included  the 
technical  and  supervisory  personnel  essential 
to  jiroject  operation  that  could  not  be  obtaiiieil 
at  the  inonthlv  securitv  rates  of  the  WI'A. 


The  relative  numbers  of  WPA  woi'kers 
assigned  at  unskilled  rtites  declined  somewhtit 
during  the  year  ending  in  June  1939  and  ;i 
comix'nsating  rise  occurred  hi  the  skilletl  and 
semiskilled  grou])s.  These  changes  reflect  the 
interjilay  of  the  many  factors  inthiencing  the 
composition  of  the  WPA  em])loynient  total. 
The  downwitixl  trend  of  total  em|iloynient  was 
of  particuhir  importance  in  the  latter  months 
of  the  year.  Ellicient  operation  of  a  curtaileil 
])rogram  does  not  permit  the  pi-oportionate 
i-ediiction  of  workers  among  the  various  grades 
of  skill.  The  intermediate,  skilled,  technical, 
and  |)rofessional  ])ersons  ctinnot  be  reletised  in 
the  same  relati^•e  numbers  as  the  unskilled. 
However,  when  eni])loyment  can  be  expanded 
agahi,  the  unskilled  workers  usually  comprise 
a  proiiortionatcly  large  group  of  the  accessions. 

Dilferences  among  the  various  types  of 
projects  in  the  distribution  of  workers  ttccordint;- 
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Table  151.      Distribution  op  Each  1.000  Persons  Employed  on  WPA-Operated  Projects,  by  Major  Type^ 

OF  Projects  and  by  Wage  Classes  -^ 


Type  of  Project 


Total - --. 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

Public  buildings -   -  

Parks  and  other  recreational  facilities-.. 

Conservation    

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

Airports  and  other  transportation  facilities 

White  collar 

Education 

Recreation 

Professional,  clerical,  and  service 

Sewing  

Oonds.  other  than  sewing 

Sanitation  and  health 

Miscellaneous. 

*  Data  apply  to  continental  United  States  only 


Grand 
Total 


1,000 


1.000 
l.nofl 
1,000 
I.  000 
1.000 
1,000 


1,000 


1.000 
1,000 
1,000 


1.000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


Security  "Wage  Workers 


Total 


Unskilled 


958 

971 
968 
955 


977 
969 
963 
872 


Interme- 
diate 


143 


SkUled 


790 
183 
692 
770 


101 
161 
111 
lOS 
1.54 
130 


947 

47 

106 

949 

100 

354 

956 

279 

311 

802 
696 
679 
435 


117 
163 
147 
199 


67 
298 
146 

83 
104 
273 


Profes- 
sional and 
technical 


343 
338 
225 


46 
94 
119 
196 


180 


461 
157 
141 


Non- 
security 

Wage 
Workers 


31 
42 
37 
29 
32 
45 


53 
51 
44 


23 
31 
37 
12S 


to  wasie  classes  are  shown  in  Table  31.  I^n- 
skilleil  workers  were  relatively  most  numerous 
on  road  and  street,  conservation,  and  sewiui: 
projects  on  each  of  which  they  made  up  more 
than  three-quarters  of  the  total.  A  majority 
of  the  WPA  workers  m  the  professional  and 
tecknical  grou])  were  employed  on  white  collar 
projects.  These  projects,  as  well  as  the  proj- 
ects for  the  construction  or  improvements  of 
public  buikUnos  and  of  airports,  provided  work 
for  relatively  lar^e  numbers  of  the  skilled  and 
semiskilled  employees. 

Workers  in  Different  Urbanization  Groups 

Another  distril)utioii  of  WPA  workers  that  is 
si2;nificant  because  of  its  relation  to  monthly 
earniuijs  is  that  which  takes  into  account  the 
size  of  the  community  in  which  project  work  is 
prosecuted.  At  the  end  of  -Time  1939,  423  out 
of  every  1 ,000  WPA  workers  were  employed  in 
the  most  populous  areas  of  the  country — coun- 
ties containini,'  cities  that  in  1930  had  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  or  more  persons  (Table  32).  In 
counties  whose  largest  cities  had  between 
2.5,000  and  .'■)0,000  and  between  50,000  and 
100,000  inhabitants  employment  was  provided 
for  82  and  74,  respectively,  out  of  each  1,000 
WPA  workers.  Less  populous  counties — those 
with  towns  of  from  .5,000  to  25,000  population — 
had  224  out  of  each  1,000  WPA  workers.     The 


remaining  197  of  each   1,000  were  at  work  in 
ninil  counties  which  included  no  municipality  | 
with  as  manv  as  5,000  inhabitants  in  1930. 


Table    .'52.-  Dlstribdtion    of    Each    1,000    Persons     i 
Employed  on  WPA-Operated  Projects,  by-  Urban-    | 


ization   Groups  * 


Sei  ErTED  Periods.  Novembek  1937  to  JI'NE  1939 


WPA  Workers 

Gainful 
Work- 
ers 
1930° 

Urbanization 
Group  B  (Popu- 
lation) 

No- 
vem- 
ber 
1937  c 

June 
29, 
1936 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber 21, 
1938 

De- 
cem- 
ber 28. 

1938 

March 
22, 
1939 

June 
21, 
1939 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1.000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

Over  100,000 

50.000-100.000 

2,',.()llil   .Ml, (111(1    

,",11(1,,    L',',,IHIII 
Iriiicr  ,'>.(i()ll   

474 

74 

75 

201 

176 

456 
73 

81 
215 

175 

444 
74 
83 
217 
182 

431 

72 

79 

221 

197 

424 
71 
79 
225 
20! 

423 

74 
82 
224 
197 

430 
69 
78 
217 
206 

■^  Data  apply  to  continental  United  States  only. 

B  ITrbanization  groupings  are  based  upon  a  classification  of  counties 
according  to  the  1930  population  of  the  largest  municipality  in  each 
county. 

c  Data  applv  to  the  entire  month. 

D  Source:  Fifteenth  Census  oi  the  United  States.  1930.  Population. 

Minor  changes  have  occurred  in  the  general 
pattern  of  the  urbanization  distribution  of  WPA 
employees.  During  the  past  year  the  propor- 
tion of  workei's  located  in  the  counties  contain- 
ing cities  of  100.000  or  more  inhabitants 
decreased  from  456  to  423  out  of  every  1,000 
WPA  workers.  In  fact,  over  most  of  the  period 
since  November  1937  employment  in  the  popu- 
lous areas  had  shown  a  gnulual  relative  decline. 
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Most  of  the  offsettino;  increases  have  oecurred 
in  counties  whose  hirgest  municipalities  were 
towns  with  25,000  or  fewer  inhabitants. 

('hani;;es  over  the  course  of  the  past  year  have 
in  general  tended  to  lirins:  the  distribution  of 
WPA  workers  more  nearly  into  line  witli  the 
distribution  of  all  tcainful  workers  in  19H(),  as 
may  be  seen  in  Talile  HL>.  The  ])roportit)n  of 
WPA  workers  in  the  most  poinilous  areas,  for 
exami)le,  decreased  from  4.')(i  ])er  1, ()()()  in  June 
1938  to  423  in  Jime  1939;  gand'ul  workers  in 
these  areas  accounted  for  430  out  of  every  1,000 
in  the  Nation  in  1930.  Durinsi'  the  same  period, 
on  the  other  haml,  the  proportion  of  WPA 
workers  in  rural  counties  increased  fr()m  175  to 
197  out  of  each  1,000,  as  compared  with  20(i 
gainful  workers  out  of  each  1,000  in  rural  coun- 
ties in  1930.  The  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion, throutrh  which  funds  are  su])])lied  to  farm 
families,  also  operates  in  rural  counties. 

Labor  Turnover 

WP.V  pidject  employees  are  a  constantly 
changing:  group,  with  thousands  of  workers 
leaving  the  program  in  the  course  of  each 
month  and  thousands  of  eligible  uneTu])l(>yed 
persons  l)eing  added.  During  the  year  ending 
m  June  1939  the  number  of  woi'kers  ceitifictl 
as  in   need   of  relief  who   were  se])arateil    (•;icii 


month  from  ^M^A-linanced  projects  ranged 
fi-om  103,000  to  over  340,000  persons,  or  from 
6  to  12  percent  of  the  total  nundjer  employed 
at  the  beginnmg  of  the  month.  Monthly 
accessions,  on  the  other  hand,  varied  between 
97,000  and  327,000  persons  and  represented 
from  3  to  over  11  percent  of  total  employment. 

The  ra])id  advances  that  took  place  in  the 
WPA  employment  total  during  the  period 
from  July  through  October  1938  have  their 
counterparts  in  the  tuj-nover  rates  that  apply 
to  the  period.  M<)i(>  than  300,000  persons 
were  added  to  the  progi-am  per  month  during 
this  i)eriod.  ^\fA\  over  half  of  the  newly 
assigned  persons  had  never  before  worked  on 
^^T-'A  projects;  the  remainder  represented 
woi'kers  who  were  reassigned  to  WPA  work 
after  absences  of  varying  lengths.  The  number 
of  workers  leaving  the  WPA  program  each 
month  during  the  four-month  period  of  e.xpan- 
sion  ranged  from  163,000  to  228,000  persons, 
of  whom  more  than  70  percent  left  of  their 
own  volition.  The  excess  of  accessions  over 
separations  was  necessary  in  the  months  of 
rising  employment  in  order  to  etfect  not  only 
the  replacement  of  persons  leaving  WPA  jobs 
but  also  the  addition  of  dIIkt  workei-s  to  the 
ex])an<ling  progiam. 

The  relationship  between  accessions  and 
separations  that   obt.-iincd  in   tin'  July-October 
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Table  33. — Accessions  and  Setarations  of  Persons 
Emi'loved  on  \VPA-1'"ixanced  Pko.iects,  by  Types 
OP  Accessions  and  Separations  * 

Monthly — July  193S  to  June  1939 


Accessions 

Separations 

Month 

Total 

Initial 
assign- 
ments 

Re- 

assipn- 
ments 

Total 

Volun- 
tary 

separa- 
tions 

Dis- 
charf;es 

and 
layoffs 

I9SS 

July   

Augu.st 

September 

October 

November 

December 

19S9 

January 

Fehrimry 

March 

Anril 

May 

June 

311,568 
308.  952 
276,  846 
327,  085 
164,774 
97, 056 

110,  301 
239,  754 
177.  477 
114.  938 
130.  592 
139,  574 

147,  170 
162.915 
149.  430 
179.673 
64,  871 
29, 703 

36,  664 
119,  066 
70,  531 
29,  489 
31,630 
31,775 

164,398 

146,  037 
127,  416 

147,  412 
99,  903 
67,  353 

73,  637 
120.  688 
106,946 
86,449 
98,  962 
107.  799 

163.062 
191.  195 
227,  822 
212,  827 
237,812 
294, 146 

216,  876 
180,  183 
246.  314 
340.  427 
275.  424 
225.  904 

117.799 
137,  276 
172,581 
1.57.  986 
146.  192 
115.478 

103,  322 
94.  707 
133.  527 
123.  582 
115.748 
10.3.169 

45.  263 
53.  919 
55.  241 
54.841 
91.620 
178.  608 

112.  ,5,54 
85,  476 
112.7.87 
21 1;,  St:. 

122'  7:V- 

■^  Data  apply  to  continental  United  States,  including  only  persons 
certified  as  in  need  of  relief. 


period  was  reversed  dui-ing  the  eii;:ht  months 
immechately  followin.o-,  a  period  characterized 
by  severe  reductions  in  tlie  nnniher  of  workers 
added  to  tlie  ]3roo;rain  and  hirge  increases  in 
the  nnniher  leaving.  Monthly  acee-ssibns  were 
cut  to  a  hah'  and  even  a  third  of  their  ]>revioiis 
levels,  except  only  in  February  when  tli(^ 
downward  trend  of  WPA  eni])loynient  was 
temporarily  interrupted.  Most  of  the  acces- 
sions during  these  months  represented  reassign- 
ments  of  workers  who  had  ]3reviously  been 
employed  by  the  WPA  whereas  in  the  jjreceding 


period  new  assignments  had  predominated. 
Separations  reachetl  a  peak  of  over  340,000 
persons  in  April.  Larger  numbers  of  dis- 
charges and  layoffs  of  workers  (necessary  in 
order  to  reduce  WPA  employment)  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  increase  in  separa- 
tions: such  separations  assumed  predominant 
importance  in  each  of  the  months  when  the 
largest  reductions  in  emjjloyment  were  made. 
Tliis  was  true  even  though  the  number  of 
voluntary  separations  continued  to  exceed 
100,000  during  each  month  exce])t  February 
and  to  represent  at  least  3  percent  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  relative  stability  of  montlily  reassign- 
ments  in  comparison  with  initial  assignments 
and  of  monthly  voluntary  separations  in  com- 
parison with  discharges  and  lay-offs  directs 
attention  to  certain  ])ersisting  characteristics  in 
the  turnover  taking  place  on  WPA-financed 
projects.  During  the  year  reassignments  of 
workers  to  project  ])ayrolls  were  made  at  the 
monthly  rate  of  about  3.5  percent  of  total  em- 
ployment. The  rate  was  comparatively  con- 
stant in  the  different  months  of  the  year 
although  it  exceeded  the  year's  average  in  the 
Jnly-through-October  period,  when  employ- 
ment was  expanding,  and  was  somewhat  below 
the  average  in  the  winter  months.  The  pres- 
ence of  a  degree  of  stability  in  the  reassignment 
rates  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  persons  reassigned 


Table  34. — .\ccessions   and   .Separations   of    Persons    Employed    on    WPA-Financed    Projects,    by    Sex  *■ 

Monthly— July  1938  to  June  1939 


Accessions 

Separat 

ons 

Mouth 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

Number 

Rate 

;93« 
July 

311,568 
308,  952 
276,  846 
327,  085 
164,  774 
97,  056 

110,301 
239,  754 
177,  477 
114.  938 
130.  592 
139.  674 

11.4 
10.7 
9.0 
10.5 

5.  1 
3.1 

3.7 
8.4 

6.  1 
4.0 
5.0 
5.6 

285,816 
280,  355 
250,  854 
296,  999 
150,  936 
90,  293 

101,  607 
211,632 
155,  869 
105,  047 
119.944 
128.  347 

12,0 
10.  8 
9.3 
10.9 
5.4 
3.3 

3.9 
8.5 
6.1 
4.2 
5.3 
6.0 

25.  753 
28.597 
25.  992 
30.  086 
13.  839 
6.763 

8.694 
28.  122 
21,  608 

9,891 

10.  648 

11,  227 

7.1 
7.6 
6.7 
7.5 
3.3 
1.6 

2.2 
7.7 
6.7 
2.6 
3.0 
3.3 

163.062 
191.  195 
227,  822 
212,  827 
237,  812 
294,  146 

21.5.876 
180.  183 
246.314 
3»0,427 
276.  424 
225.  904 

5.9 
6.6 
7.4 
6.8 
7.4 
9.3 

7.3 
6.3 
8.5 
11.9 
10.5 
9.1 

150,977 
177,106 
213,  666 
200,  189 
221.  199 
266,  112 

179,509 
166.  966 
227,863 
312,954 
248.  796 
212,  160 

6.3 
6.8 
7.9 
7.4 
7.9 
9.7 

7.0 
6.7 
9.0 
12.6 
11.0 
9.9 

12.  085 
14,  089 
14.  156 

12.  638 
16,613 
28,034 

36.  367 
13.217 
18.451 
27.  473 
26,  628 

13,  744 

3.3 

3.7 

September 

3.6 

3.2 

Xovember 

December 

4.0 
6.7 

1939 

January___ 

February 

9.2 
3.6 

March 

4.9 

April 

May 

7.2 
7.4 

4.0 

*  Data  apply  to  continental  United  States,  includiug  only  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief.    The  rate  represents  percentage  of  employment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 
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were  former  WPA  en)i)lovees  entitled  to  more  or 
less  iuitomatie  retui-n  to  i)rojeet  work  after 
termination  of  their  t('m|)oi'arv  jobs  in  pri\ate 
iiulustiT.  Such  reassi<j,nnients  occur  in  con- 
siderable volume  regardless  of  the  trends  in 
private  employment. 

The  rate  of  voluntary  separations  was  s:en- 
erally  high  tlu'oughout  the  year;  it  averaged  in 
excess  of  4  percent  of  the  employment  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  fluctuating  with 
seasonal  conditions  and  changes  in  the  business 
situation.  The  rate  was  lowest  dining  the 
winter  months  and  reached  its  high  point  of  .5.5 
percent  in  8e])tend)er  lO.SS.  The  majority  of 
the  persons  Noluntariiy  se])a.i'atcd  left  to  take 
])rivate  jobs. 

Greater  stability  has  been  evident  in  the 
employment  of  women  working  on  WPA- 
financed  projects  than  in  the  employment  of 
men.  Without  excejition  during  the  year 
ending  in  June  1939  the  monthly  accession 
rates  were  lower  for  the  women  than  for  the 
men;  women  were  added  to  the  program  at 
rates  varying  between  l.f)  and  7.7  percent  of 
total  employment  whereas  for  men  the  monthly 
accession  rates  ranged  from  3.3  to  12.0  percent. 
In  the  case  ol  separations  the  relationship  was 
similar.  Women  left  their  project  jobs  at  the 
rate  of  from  3.3  to  9.2  percent  per  montli  as 
compared  with  rates  of  from  6.3  to  12.(3  jjeicent 
for  male  workers.  Ajiart  from  ditferences  in 
degree,  however,  turnover  rates  in  the  enii)loy- 
ment  of  women  and  ot  men  in  the  diti'erent 
months  were  similar. 

Hours  Worked 

WPA  employees  had  worked  11,513,()()(I,()(H) 
hours  from  the  begiiming  of  WPA  operations 
in  the  summer  of  1935  to  the  end  of  June  1939. 
During  the  last  year  of  the  four,  project  work 
totaled  3,748,000,000  man-hours— a  figure  50 
percent  larger  than  the  man-hour  aggi'cgate  of 
the  year  immediately  preceding  (2,424,000,000). 
The  man-hour  data,  like  practically  every  other 
measure  of  WPA  activities,  reveal  the  pre- 
dominance of  work  on  highways,  roads,  and 
streets;  two-fifths  of  the  four-year  total,  or 
4,621,000,000  hours,  were  worked  on  projects 
of  this  tyjie.  More  than  a  billion  hours  were 
spent  on   each   of   four  other   kinds   of   under- 


'able  3.T.-  Hni'R.^  .\ND  Earnixg.s  of  Persons  Em- 
ployed ON  \\'P.\-Operated  Projects,  by  Major 
Types  of  Projects 


Cumulative  through  June  30, 

1939 

Total  Hours  Worked 

Total  Earn- 
ings 

Type  "f  Project 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

11,512,975,487 

100.0 

$5.  630,  928, 994 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

4,  620,  502.  452 
924,  S37.  321 

1,  008, 191,  263 

520.  616.  752 

1,  043,  536,  098 

199,  174,  476 

40.1 
8.0 

8.8 
4.5 
9.1 

1.7 

2,029.386,809 
570, 807,  272 

Park.-^  imd  other  recreational  facili- 
ties   

Conservation 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities-  - 
Airports  and  other  transportation 

567,  316,  096 
243,  087.  205 
535.  Ml.  347 

113,  294,  291 

1,  272,  644.  311 

U.O 

795,  .593,  958 

Education -  -  - 

189,  158,  187 
189,  618.  706 

893,  867,  418 

1.6 
1.6 

7.8 

131,594,811 
113,  801,  075 

Professional,  clerical,  and  serv- 
ice 

560, 198,  072 

Sewing                                    

1,  106,  857.  463 
179.  832.  677 
342.  626.  150 
294,  156,  524 

9.6 
1.6 
3.0 
2.6 

430,  090,  357 

69,  936,  138 

136,  662.  647 

139.  252,  874 

Source:  WP.\  state  office  rei>orts. 

takings — white  collar,  sewing,  sewer  system 
and  other  utility,  and  park  and  other  recrea- 
tional facility  projects-  and  only  a  little  less 
than  a  billion  hours  of  labor  were  used  in  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  public  buildings. 
The  hours  worked  and  the  total  earnings  of 
persons  employed  on  each  of  the  major  types 
of  projects  are  shown  in  Tat)le  35:  state  dis- 
tributions of  total  hours  and  earnings  appear  in 
Table  X  of  the  appendix. 

Safety  and  Compensation 

Comprehensive  safety  regulations  ap^jlying 
to  the  operation  of  WPA  projects  and  periodic 
safety  inspections  ensuring  the  effective  ap])li- 
cation  of  the  regulations  have  protected  the 
health  antl  safety  of  ])roject  workers  and  the 
general  public.  These  measures  have  been  in- 
strumental in  keeping  the  accidental  injuries  of 
workers  on  WPA  projects  at  a  minimum.  In 
the  course  of  1 1  %  billion  man-hours  of  work 
since  the  beginning  of  the  WPA  progiam  in 
1935,  disabling  injuries  have  occurred  at  the 
rate  of  less  than  19  per  million  man-hours  of 
work.  On  construction  work,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  rate  was  somewhat  higher — about 
23  injuries  per  million  houi's.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  sucli  disalding  injuries  in- 
clude all  injuries  (whether  compensable  or  not) 
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which  inrMi)iH'itnto(l  the  worker  in  the  perfonn- 
anee  of  liis  reguhu'lv  assijined  taslvs  on  tlie  next 
calendar  dny,  even  thoufj^h  he  was  at)le  to  do 
otliec  jolts  and  was  not  absent  from  work. 

The  niajoiity  of  the  injuries  that  occiutcmI  in 
conneotion  with  U'PA  operations  were  caused 
by  various  hand  tools  or  by  the  materials,  such 
as  lunil)(>r  and  biick,  which  workers  handle  on 
the  job;  these  two  groups  of  objects  were  re- 
sjjonsible  for  over  55  percent  of  all  disabliui;- 
injuries  reported  during  the  vear  ending  June 
30,  1939.  Falls  from  scaffolds  or  into  pits  and 
other  hai-mful  contacts  with  working  surfaces 
were  rehitively  tVeciuent  causes  of  injmy. 
Among  the  remaining  injuries  vehicles  and 
machines  were  most  often  the  source.  Explu- 
sives  and  inflammable  materials  were  very  sel- 
tlom  the  cause  of  disabling  injuries.  (See 
Table  3(1.) 

Fatalities  have  been  relatively  rare  in  the 
operation  of  WPA  ])rojects.  amoiuiting  to  oidy 
one  for  each  7,200,000  man-hours  of  work. 
This  rate  ap])lies  to  the  entire  period  of  WPA 
operations  and  (h)es  not  reflect  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  realized  dining  the  later 
years.  During  the  Hi'st  two  years  of  operation, 
the   fatality   rate   was   one   for   each   ft, 200, 000 


'1'aBI.E  3(i.        XlIMBER  OF  DISABLING  TnJORIKS  ON  WPA- 

Operated   PRO.rEOTS,  BY  Cau.se.s 
Year  Ending  June  .TO,  1939 


Object  Causing  Injury 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

73,  410 

100  0 

Uriiiil  tools 

21,  583 

18,  940 

12,  480 

6,533 

2,  .569 

2,  100 

614 

440 

147 

73 

8,031 

29  4 

25.8 

W'orkine  surfaces  -^ 

17  0 

Veliieles 

8  9 

Machines 

3  5 

I'oisonous  vegetation 

<'orrosive  substances 

2.9 
0.7 
0  fi 

K\|ilu.sive.s 

0.2 
0  1 

other         

10.9 

SHORING    PROTErT.;;    WPA    WORKEK.S 
EXCAVATIONS 


^  Includes  trenches,  quarries,  pits  and  other  excavations,  scaffolds, 
and  platforms. 

hours  worked;  even  this  rate  was  only  about 
lialf  the  original  mortality  estimate,  based  on 
former  work  project  experience. 

For  workers  injured  or  killed  in  the  course  of 
employment  on  WI^A  projects  compensation  is 
pro\i(led  through  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission  to  which  funds  have 
been  matle  available  under  each  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Acts.  Provisions 
for  payment  of  compensation  in  the  ERA  Act 
of  193S  placed  the  maximum  monthly  payment 
at  $50  and  set  at  $4,000  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate jiayment  in  case  of  permanent  disability  or 
dcatli.  These  limitations,  which  are  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  medical  care,  represent  increases 
over  the  amounts  specified  under  prior  ERA 
.Vets.  I'luk-r  the  earlier  acts  monthly  payments 
liad  been  limitetl  first  to  $25  and  subsequently 
ti)  $30  and  the  maximum  amount  set  at  $3,500. 
Provisions  under  which  the  Compensation 
( 'ommission  operates  require  that  monthly 
payments  may  not  exceed  two-tiiirds  of  the 
woi-ker's  monthly  wage  rate. 

The  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
( 'ommission  itself  is  charged  with  administering 
the  conii)ensation  sections  of  the  ERA  Acts. 
However,  in  view  of  the  very  limited  resources 
of  project  workers  and  the  consequent  need  for 
s])eed  in  meeting  the  problems  that  arise  from 
accidental  injuries  on  a  program  of  the  size 
conducted  by  the  WPA,  the  Commission  au- 
thorized the  WPA  to  pay  installments  of  com- 
pensation locally  for  peiiods  up  to  30  days  of 
disability.  Benefits  are  paid  for  traumatic  in- 
juries which  result  in  more  than  three  days  of 
disability.    The  compensation  becomes  payable 
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after  the  waitino;  period  of  three  ihiys  followina; 
an  accitlental  injury.  After  30  days  the  case  is 
taiven  ovei'  hy  the  Compensation  Commission. 
Provision  is  made  })y  the  WPA  for  the  re- 
covery of  \vag;es  lost  duriiio-  tlie  period  of  dis- 
ability. An  injnred  worker  is  not  separated 
from  the  project  on  which  he  is  employed  until 
.30  (hiys  after  the  injury  and  he  is  permitted 
to  make  u])  time,  subsequent  to  his  recovery, 
to  a  maximum  of  half  his  monthly  assiy-ned 
hours.  If  the  worker's  disability  e.xreeds  30 
days  another  qualified  member  of  liis  family  is 
given  preference  in  assi2:nment  to  project  work 
until  the  injured  worker  himself  is  able  to 
return  to  his  job. 

From  the  beijinning  of  the  WPA  program  in 
1935  through  June  30,  1939,  WPA  compensa- 
tion officers  to  whom  authority  liad  been  dele- 
gated by  the  Commission  received  reports  of 
173,826  cases  of  injury  on  which  time  had  been 
lost  and  which  might  involve  payments  of  com- 
pensation for  one  day  or  more.  Some  685,000 
additional  cases  not  involving  compensation 
but  likely  to  require  medical  or  hospital  care 
were  reported  during  the  same  period.  Com- 
pensation  was  allowed  in  connection  with  1 ,630 
cases  of  fatal  injuries  inchiding  those  tliat 
occurred  while  the  worker  was  going  to  or  from 
the  WPA  project;  181  additional  fatalities  were 
under  consideration  by  the  Commission  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  sum  of  .$3,500,000  was  appropriated 
directly  for  the  United  States  Em])loyees' 
Compensation  Commission  by  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938  and  an  addi- 
tional ,$2, 000, 000  provided  in  Public  Resolu- 
tion No.  7,  76th  Congress,  approved  April  1, 
1939.    These  amounts  together  with  $33,925,000 

I  allocated  from  earlier  ERA  Acts,  made  a  total 
of  $39,425,000  available  for  the  Commission  to 

I  meet   obligations    arising    from    accidental    in- 

I  juries  to  project  workers.  From  the  fimds 
appropriated,  payments  amoimting  to  approxi- 
mately $19,786,000  had  been  made  as  of  June 

!  30,  1939.  Tiie  total  includes  compensation  for 
all  workers  injured  or  killed  on  projects  financed 

I  imder  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  through  1938,  the 
largest  share  of  whom  were  WPA  workeis. 
A  major  proportion  of  the  total  payments 
(60  percent)  covered  medical,  hospital,  and 
incidental  costs.     Thirty  percent  of  the  com- 

20ir,TJ  —40 8 


pensation  was  paid  because  of  disability  lasting 
mor(>  than  30  days,  permanent  disability,  or 
death  from  injuries.  The  remaining  10  per- 
cent represents  compensation  j)ai(l  locally 
by  WPA  com])ensation  officers  for  30  days  oi- 
less  of  disability. 

Characteristics  oF  WPA  Workers 

The  men  and  wdnicn  employed  on  WPA 
projects  include  single  persons  and  heads  of 
families,  iiulividnals  of  all  ages  from  IS  years 
ujjwards,  members  of  <liftercnt  races,  and 
workers  with  practically  every  kind  of  occupa- 
tional and  educatiomil  background.  The  par- 
ticular characteristics  of  the  unemployed  per- 
sons who  work  on  WPA  projects  have  definite 
bearing  upon  their  employment  opportunities 
in  private  industry.  They  also  are  an  impor- 
tant element  in  determining  the  nature  of  the 
work  project  program  conducted  by  the  WPA. 
The  following  paragrajihs  describe  briefly  some 
of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  persons 
employed  on  WPA  projects." 

The  typical  WPA  worker  in  February  1939 
was  a  little  more  than  39  yeai's  of  age;  women 
workers  were  about  a  year  and  a  half  older 
than  men.  Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  workers 
were  under  35  years  of  age,  45  percent  were  at 
least  35  but  under  55,  and  the  remaining  16 
percent  were  55  years  of  age  or  older.  There 
were  larger  proportions  of  men  than  of  women 
in  each  of  the  five-year  age  groups  of  younger 
and  older  persons,  i.  e.,  persons  who  were  under 
35  or  at  least  60  years  of  age;  women  were 
relatively  more  nunuM-ous  in  the  age  range  from 
35  to  59  years. 

Considerable  change  had  occurred  between 
November  1937  and  Fehruarv  1939  in  the  age 


-  The  data  in  the  sections  conccrninc  aKe.  family  composition,  duration 
of  WP.\  employment,  and  other  characteristics  of  WP.\  workers  relate 
to  WP.\  employees  in  the  continental  I'nited  States  who  were  certified 
as  in  need  of  relief.  This  information  was  secured  throuph  the  general 
review  of  the  need  status  of  certified  relief  workers  which  was  required 
by  Public  Resolution  No,  1  of  the  7fith  Congress,  approved  February  4, 
1939.  The  data  cover  the  2.732.2.51  persons  whose  names  appeared  on 
February  payrolls  and  who  were  certified  in  the  review  for  continued 
employment.  Workers  whose  certifications  were  canceled  as  a  result  of 
the  review,  workers  assigned  too  late  in  the  month  to  be  included  on  Febru- 
ary payrolls,  and  nonrelief  personnel  are  excluded.  Unless  otherwise 
stated,  this  review  is  the  source  of  the  information  presented  in  the 
sections  summarizing  the  characteristics  of  WP.\  workers  and  the  dura- 
tion of  their  employment.  State  distributions  of  WPA  workers  by  age 
groups,  size  of  family,  and  duration  of  employment  are  shown  in  Table  V 
of  the  appendix. 
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Table     37. — Pekoent-^ge     Distribution     of     WPA 
WoRKER.s,   BY  Age  Groups  and  by  Sex 

November  1937  and  February  1939 


Age  Group  (Years) 

Nov 

ember  1937  » 

February  1939  » 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total       Men 

Women 

Total      - 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

lull  0        11)11.0 

100.0 

18-19     

1.3 

7.8 

10.8 

11.5 

12.6 

12.7 

12.6 

11.7 

9.5 

6.6 

2.9 

1. 1 
7.2 
10.9 
11.5 
12.1 
12.5 
12.6 
12  0 
9.9 
7.0 
3.2 

2.3 
10.5 
10.5 
11.7 
14.7 
13.9 
12.5 
10.1 
7.8 
4.7 
1.3 

1.6 
11.0 
13.8 
12.8 
12.2 
11.7 
10.8 
10.3 
8.4 
6.8 
1.6 

1.5 
11.1 
14.3 
13.0 
12.0 
11.4 
10.6 
10.2 
8.3 
5.9 
1.7 

2.2 

20-24 -.. 

25-29 

30-34 

10.4 
10.6 
11.4 

35-39.            .,      

13.6 

40-44 

13.4 

45-49 

12.5 

50-54 

11.0 

55-59                   

8.6 

60-64 

5.3 

1.2 

42.4 

42.9 

40.1 

39.4 

39.2 

40.7 

*  Data  are  from  a  special  survey  of  the  employment  histories  nf  «  PA 
workers  which  made  use  of  the  special  check  cards  filled  out  for  each 
WPA  worker  at  the  time  of  the  Census  of  Partial  Employment.  Un- 
employment, anri  Occupations. 

>*  For  workers  included,  see  footnote  2  on  page  101. 

distribution  of  project  workers,  a  result  in  part 
of  the  niuoh  larger  'WPA  employment  total  that 
applied  to  the  later  period  and  reflected  the  in- 
creased unemployment  of  the  time.  Relatively 
more  workei-s  in  February  1939  than  in  Novem- 
ber 1937  were  in  each  of  the  age  groups  under 
35  years,  and  the  median  age  of  all  workers  was 
lower  by  altout  three  years.  This  indicates  that 
many  of  the  workers  who  were  added  to  the 
WPA  program  during  the  period  of  expansion 
were  appreciably  younger  than  the  typical 
worker  in  November  1937.  The  decline  in 
average  age,  however,  was  true  only  of  the  men. 
Women  workers  averaged  a  half  year  older  in 
February  1939  than  at  the  earlier  date.  It 
should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  changes 
in   median  ages  that  the  number  of  men  em- 

Table  38.—  Percentage  Di.stribution  of  Gainful 
Workers  in  April  1930  and  of  WPA  Workers  in 
February   1939,  by   Age  Groups  '' 


Ape  (Jroup  fYears) 

Gainful 

Workers 

April 

1930  B 

WPA 
Workers 
February 

1939  c 

100.0 

100.  0 

16.9 
15.1 
15.2 
13.2 
11.6 
9.6 
7.1 
5  3 
6.0 

15  8 

30-34                                                       

14. « 

14.0 

40-44                                                       

13.4 

12  4 

.50. M                                                     

11.8 

9.6 

0O64                                             

6.6 

1.8 

ployed  on  WPA  projects  doubled  during  the 
period  whereas  the  number  of  women  increased 
only  about  40  percent. 

WPA  project  workers  are  only  slightly  older, 
in  general,  than  all  gainful  workers.'  Of  the 
gauiful  workers  25  years  of  age  or  older  in 
1930,  47  percent  were  between  25  and  39  years 
of  age  whereas  only  44  percent  of  the  WPA 
employees  as  of  February  1939  were  iii  this 
age  range;  a  larger  pro])oi-tion  of  the  gainful 
workers  than  of  the  WPA  workers  were  iii 
each  of  the  five-year  age  groups  under  40. 
In  each  of  the  age  groups  from  40  to  65  years, 
however,  WPA  workers  were  proportionally 
more  numerous,  as  may  be  seen  in  Table  38. 
In  the  case  of  workers  65  years  of  age  or  more 
there  were  relatively  fewer  WTA  workers — a 
relationship  reflectmg  the  effect  on  the  WPA 
of  the  social  security  programs  for  old-age 
assistance. 

In  the  average  WPA  family  in  February  1939 
there  were  nearly  four  (3.76)  members.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  workers  were 
supportmg  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  including 
themselves,  and  30  ])ercent  had  to  ]n-ovi(le  for 

Table     39. — PERrENTAOE     Distribution     of     WPA 
Workers,  by  Size  of  Family  and  by  Sex  •* 

Febriarv  wm 


Number  of  Persons  in  Family 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total                                  - 

loao 

100.0 

loao 

1                                                 __ 

10.7 

20.7 

21.6 

17.1 

11.7 

7.4 

4.6 

2.8 

1.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.3 

9.1 

19.  5 

21.7 

17.7 

12.3 

8.0 

.5.0 

3.1 

1.9 

0.9 

0.6 

0.3 

21.4 

2                                      

28.5 

3              

20.7 

12.9 

5                                                     

7.5 

6                                      

4.2 

2  3 

8                                  - 

1.2 

0  7 

in 

0  3 

u                                .-  

0  2 

12  or  more 

0.1 

3.76 

3.88 

2.93 

>■  For  workers  included,  see  footnote  2  on  page  101. 


five  or  more  persons.  (See  Table  39.)  Single 
persons  employed  by  the  WPA,  numbering 
292,000,  accountetl  for  nearly  11  percent  of  all 


*  Includes  only  workers  2.5  years  of  age  and  older. 

8  Source:  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  19.30.  Population. 

c  For  w-orkers  included,  see  footnote  2  on  page  101. 


3  Based  on  a  comparison  with  all  gainful  workers  25  years  of  age  or  older 
as  shown  in  the  1930  Census  of  Population.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  changes  in  the  age  distribution  of  all  workers  have  not  been  sufB- 
eiently  great  to  preclude  the  general  validity  of  the  comparison;  the  com- 
parison is  limited  to  workers  25  years  of  age  or  older  because  of  the  fact 
that  WPA  employment  is  provided  only  to  the  principal  worker  in  each 
family.  Younger  persons  are  typically  aided  through  the  CCC  and 
NYA  programs. 
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WPA  workers.  Families  of  the  women  on 
WPA  pay  rolls  were  smaller  by  one,  on  the  aver- 
age, that  those  of  the  men,  and  single-person 
families  were  relatively  about  twice  as  numer- 
ous aiiKmg  the  women  as  among  the  men.  Men 
with  families  of  five  or  more  members  were  ])ro- 
portionately  twiee  as  numerous  as  wonuMi  with 
svu'h  families. 

Families  of  WPA  workers  were  slightly 
larger  than  families  in  the  general  population 
of  the  country  as  indicated  by  the  19:^0  (\'nsus. 
Two-person  families  constituted  2.5  percent  of 
all  families  with  two  or  more  persons  in  19:50 
as  compared  with  23  percent  of  the  families  of 
WPA  workers.''     (See  Table  40.)     More    than 

T.\BLE  40. —  Pkrcentage  Distribvtiox  of  -\i.l  1'\\MI- 

LIE.S    IN     19.30    AND    FaMILIE.S    OF     WPA     WoRIvERS    IN 

February   1939,   by  Size  of   Family  ■* 


Number  of  Persons  in  Family 

Total 

Population 

April 

1930  " 

Families 
of  WPA 
Workers 
February 
1939  <^ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

2                         

25.3 
22.0 
19.0 
13.0 
8.2 
5.1 
.3.1 
1.8 
1.0 
0.5 
0.4 

23.2 

3 

24.2 

4                               

19.1 

5 

13.1 

6                                   -- 

8.3 

7                                                                         .. 

.1.2 

8                                

3.2 

9                                                                                 -   .. 

2.(1 

10                              

0.9 

n       -       ..    

(1  .1 

12  or  more                            .  -- 

0.3 

^  One-person  families  omitted  because  of  incomparabilities  between 
the  two  sets  of  ilata. 
"  Source:  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  Population, 
c  For  workers  included,  see  footnote  2  on  page  101. 

24  pei-cent  of  the  WPA  workers  were  from 
families  of  three  persons  whereas  less  than  23 
percent  of  all  families  in   1 930  were  of  this  size. 

Similarly,  most  family  size  groups  of  more 
tliiUi  three  persons  were  slightly  more  numer- 
ous, relatively,  among  WPA  workers  than 
among  all  families.  Except  for  the  smaller 
number  of  two-person  families,  however,  the 
size  of  the  families  of  WPA  workers  followed 
the  distribution  of  the  general  population. 

About  14  i)ercent  of  the  workers  on  WPA 
jirojects  in  Febnuiry  1939  were  Negroes.  The 
percentage  corrcsijonded  closely  with  the  rela- 
tive number  of  Negroes  registering  as  unem- 
ployed at  the  time  of  the  November  1937 
unemployment  census;  it  was  somewhat  larger. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF    WPA    WORKERS 
BY    SIZE    OF   FAMILY* 


February    1939 


THOUSANDS 
OF  WORKERS 
700 


THOUSANDS 

OF  WORKERS 

i  700 


1  2  3  4  5  6  78  and 

over 

NUMBER    OF    PERSONS    IN   FAMILY   INCLUDING    THE    WPA   WORKER 
♦  See   footnote   2  in   the   text   for   coverage   of   data  wPA     3368 

however,  than  the  number  of  Negroes  among  the 
total  families  (9  percent)  reported  in  the  1930 
Census  of  Population.  This  is  evidence  of  the 
greater  incidence  of  unemployment  on  Negroes 
than  on  white  workers  and  shows  an  adjustment 
in  the  WPA  jirogram  to  that  fact. 

The  difi'erences  in  racial  composition  for  all 
families  as  against  unemployed  registrants  and 

Table  41. — Negro  Families,  LInemployed  Regis- 
TR.\NTS,  and  ^\'PA  Workers  as  Percentages  of 
Respective  Totals,  by  Geographical  Regions 


Region  ^ 

Families 
(April 
1930)  a 

Unemployed 

Workers 

(November 

1937) c 

WPA 

AVorkers 

(February 

1939) D 

United  States 

9.4 

13.9 

14.2 

3.2 

3.2 

25.3 

1.1 

8.0 
10.2 
27.4 

2.8 

9.3 

Midwestern 

13.7 

Southern 

Western - 

23.2 
3.5 

'  The  comparison  excludes  one-person  families  because  of  incompara- 
bilities between  definitions  applying  to  the  two  sets  of  data. 


^  States  included  in  the  regions  are  as  follows:  Northeastern — New 
Kntzlanti  states.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania:  Midwest- 
ern- Illiii'iis,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Alichigan.  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  South  Dakota,  and  AVisconsin:  South- 
rni  Alabama.  Arkansas.  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia.  Florida, 
licuruia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
uklahnnia.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texas.  Virginia,  and  West  Vir- 
L'inia;  Western— the  remaining  states. 

B  Source:  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930,  PopulatiDii, 

^  .Source:  Census  of  Partial  Employment,  Unemployment,  and 
Occupations. 

^  For  workers  included,  see  footnote  2  on  page  101. 
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WPA  workers  a])pl>'  in  <;'('ncr;il  td  tlic  various 
resi'ioiis  into  whicli  tlu'  country  may  be  divided, 
Ne|j;roes  represented  lar<;;er  pereentag;es  of  the 
1937  unemployed  ret;;istra.nts  than  of  total  fami- 
lies in  1930  in  all  sections  of  the  country;  exce])t 
foi-  tile  South,  the  proportions  of  Nes^roes  were 
strikine;ly  larsjer  amonii'  unemployed  registrants 
than  among  the  general  population.  (See  Table 
41.)  Negro  workers  oti  the  WPA  were  moder- 
ately more  numerous  thaii  were  the  Negroes 
registering  as  iinemploy^ed,  except  in  the  South 
where  a  reverse  relationship  held. 

In  the  course  of  operating  the  WPA  program 
special  interest  has,  on  occasion,  been  attai'hed 
to  two  groups  of  employees:  persons  presum- 
ably eligible  for  aid  under  social  security  pro- 
grams and  veterans.  Most  of  the  WPA  workers 
65  years  of  age  or  older  normally  would  be 
eligible  for  old-age  assistance;  WPA  workers 
of  this  age  numbered  about  44,000  in  February 
1939.  Similarly,  some  91,000  families  of  WPA 
workers  were  presumably  eligiV)le,  on  the  basis 
of  family  composition,  for  aid  to  dependent 
children.  More  than  a  third  of  these  families, 
however,  were  in  six  states  in  which  programs 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  were  not  in  oper- 
ation. Veterans  are  a  group  eligible  for  prefer- 
ence in  assignment  to  WPA  jobs  under  the 
provisions  of  recent  ERA  Acts.  Among  the 
workers  certified  for  continued  WPA  employ- 
ment in  February  1939  were  about  247,000 
]>(M'sons  who  reported  themselves  as  veterans. 
These  persons,  of  whom  almost  14  percent  were 
single  as  compared  with  1 1  percent  of  all  WPA 
workers,  represented  about  9  percent  of  the 
total  WPA  employment  at  th(>  time. 

Duration  of  Employment  of  WPA  Workers 

'i'he  workers  who  in  February  1939  were 
continued  on  WPA  projects  after  investigation 
of  need  had  been  cotitinuoiisly  employed  at 
WPA  work  for  an  average  p(^rio(l  of  a  little 
more  than  one  year  (the  median  mimber  of 
montlis  is  r2.4).'''  Most  of  the  workers  had 
been  added  to  the  program  sid)sequent  to  the 
autumn  of  1937  following  the  abrujit  recession 


in  business  activity  which  began  at  that  time. 
Of  the  persons  working  on  WPA  projects  in 
February  1939  nearly  20  ])crcent  hud  had  con- 
tinuous WPA  employment  for  less  than  six 
months,  28  percent  from  six  months  to  one  year, 
and  22  percent  from  one  year  to  a  year  and  a 
half.  Together  these  groups  accoimt  for 
70  percent  of  the  total  and  represent  the 
workers  whose  employment  began  after  August 
1937.  The  remaining  30  percent  of  the  workers, 
as  of  February  1939,  had  been  continuously 
employed  at  WPA  woi'k  for  longei'  jieriods — 13 
percent  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  years  and 
17  percent  for  three  years  or  more. 

Table  42. — Di.stribution  of  WPA  Workers,  by 
Duration  of  FJmployment  and  by  Sex  * 

February  1939 


Months  of  Continuous 
Employment 

Total 

Men 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Women 

Total 

B  2,  732,  251 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than  6 

545.  066 
778,  829 
590,  955 
118,928 
151,. 581 
86.  174 
4fi0,  602 

19.9 
28,5 
21.6 
4.4 
5.5 
3.2 
16.9 

20.4 
29.  n 
22.1 
4.1 
5.2 
2.9 
16.3 

16  7 

fi-11 

12-17 

lS-23 

2.5.5 
18.3 
S  9 

24-29 

30-3.'J 

8.0 
.5.0 
20.6 

Median  number  of  months. . . 

12.4 

12.2 

14.6 

*  Duration  of  continuoti.^  employment  is  mea.'^ured  \>y  the  number  of 
eon.secutive  calendar  months  including  and  immediately  preceding 
February  1939  that  a  worker's  name  appeared  on  payrolls  of  any  \\"P.\- 
operated  projects:  employment  on  (irojects  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies  is  not  included. 


^  For  workers  included,  see  footnote  2  on  page  101. 
^  Includes  116  workers  for  whom  duration  of  employment  was  not 
reported. 


As  show:!  in  Table  42,  the  number  of  workers 
with  lS-23  months  of  continuous  employment 
was  comparatiAcly  small  (4,4  ]iercent)  and 
similar  small  percentages  apply  to  the  24-29 
month  and  the  30  3.5  month  intervals.  These 
intervals  cover  persons  whose  WPA  employ- 
ment began  between   .\Iaicli   193r)  and  August 

1937.  Much  larger  ])roportions  of  WPA 
workers  are  found  in  the  (i  1  1  and  12-17  month 
intervals,  covering  jjersons  whose  employment 
began    between    September    1937   and    August 

1938,  Workers  with  6-11  montlis  of  continu- 
ous employment,  for  example,  accounted  for 
more  than  28  percent  of  the  February  1939 
employment  total;  these  were  workers  that  had 
been  assigned  to  ^VPA  projects  between  March 
and  August  1938. 

The  primary  reason  for  the  great  variation 
in  the  number  of  workers  in  the  different  dura- 
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tion  iiitorviils  is  to  be  fonml  in  the  trends  in 
WPA  (Mii])i<)yiiieiit  since  the  proiiTiini  was 
initiated.  For  example,  from  Fel)ruarv  193() 
until  tlie  fall  of  1937  the  <ioneral  trend  of 
employment  was  downward.  l)urin<i'  this  peri- 
od relatively  fewer  persons  were  l)ein<;'  added 
to  AYPA  projects  than  in  the  previous  and 
succeeiling  months  when  WFA  employment 
was  increasing. 

The  ])articiilar  distrihution  of  the  continu- 
ously employed  as  of  Feliruary  1939,  with 
respect  to  the  length  of  theii-  employment,  was 
fundamentally  inllneiiced  hy  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  in  total  WPA  employment. 
The  influence  of  other  factors,  such  as  may  be 
seen  in  groupings  of  the  Wl^A  woi'kers  by  sex, 
age,  place  of  work,  size  of  family,  and  type  of 
project  were  subordinate  to  the  effect  of  the 
emi)loyment  trend. 

Women  workers  had  averaged  considerably 
longer  continuous  employment  on  W^PA  projects 
as  of  February  1939  than  men  (14.6  as  coni- 
]iared  with  12.2  months).  Aitout  40  percent 
of  the  women  and  less  than  30  percent  of  the 
men  had  held  a  W^PA  job  for  18  months  or 
longer.  (See  Table  42.)  The  relatively  larger 
number  of  men  in  each  of  the  duration  inter- 
vals under  IS  months  reflects  the  fact  that  in 
the  expansion  of  W^PA  employment  after  1937 
the  proportional  increases  were  greater  for  men 
than  women.  Actually,  the  net  gains  in  WPA 
employment  between  Xovember  1937  and 
February    1939    w(M'e    94    percent    in    the    case 


WuMEX    KKl'HESE.NT    ONK    "UT    OF    KVKHV    SKVKN 
WPA  WORKERS 

of  men  and  '.',7  percent  in  the  case  of  women. 
Age  dift'erentials  were  important  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  employment  of  WPA  workers.  The 
median  length  of  the  employment  period  in- 
creased consistently  with  each  five-year  age 
group,  from  less  than  10  months  for  workers 
under  25  years  of  age  to  at  least  15  months 
for  workers  of  55  or  more.  (See  Table  43.) 
Barely  15  percent  of  the  workers  under  25 
years  of  age  had  had  WPA  employment  for  IS 
months  or  more  although  over  40  percent  of 
the  woi'kers  in   the  age  groujis  of  55  or  above 


T.\BLE  43.-    DisTRiKT-ridN-  OF   WPA   Workers,   by   A(iE   Groth's   \xi>  by   ])ur.\tiox  of   Kmpi.oyment* 

February  1939 


Nunlhor  of 
Workers 

Percent  of  Workers  Continuously  F 

mployed 

For- 

Median 
Number 

Ape  Oroup  fVears) 

3  years 
or  more 

2} i  years 
or  more 

2  years 
or  more 

25.6 

1 ' 2  years 
or  more 

1  year 
or  more 

'  2  year 
or  more 

of  Months 
of  Con- 
tinuous 
Employ- 
ment 

Total      . 

»  2,  732.  251 

16.9 

20.  1 

30.0 

51.6 

80.  1 

12  4 

UndcT  25 

342,  525 
376,  082 
348,  .521 
332.  073 
318,  329 
295,  281 
279.  945 
227.  .568 
167.  522 
43,  471 

6.3 
10.9 
14.  6 
17.  1 
19.2 
20.4 
22.1 
23.  5 
24.8 
29.3 

S.3 
13.2 
17.5 
20.5 
22.5 
24.0 
25.7 
27.4 
29  0 

11.  fi 

17.7 
22,6 
26,0 
28,4 
30,  1 
32,3 
34  5 

14.7 
21,3 
26  7 
30.3 
32.9 
34,7 
37.4 
An  o 

36.  5 
4,5.4 
49.6 
,52.4 
54.2 
55.2 
,57.7 
60.  1 
61.6 
67.4 

73.4 
77.0 
78.8 
80.0 
81.3 
81.6 
83.3 
84.4 
85.5 
86.9 

9  8 

2.5-29. 

11   1 

30-34      .  . 
3.5-39 
40-44   . .  . 

11.9 
12.6 
13.2 

4.5-49... 

.50-54                          " 

55-.59 

13.5 
14.3 
15.0 
15  5 

60-64 

36  2              41  6 

65  and  over 

34.fi 

43.  0  1           49.  1 

17.7 

*"  For  workers  included  sep  footnote  2  on  page  101. 

B  Includes  llti  workers  for  whom  duration  of  employnu-nt  was  imi  ri'iM)rti*d  and  in,!i;i4  for  whntn  ape  was  nut  n'ported. 
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liiid  ho(Mi  cmjiloypil  at  least  that  long.  Be- 
tween tiiese  two  extremes  the  pereentages  of 
workei's  with  IS  or  more  months  of  eni])loy- 
ment  show  consistent  increases  with  age.  This 
indicates  that  there  probably  were  relatively 
numei'ous  additions  of  younger  workers  to  the 
])rogr!im  in  (lie  year  and  a  quarter  between 
November  19^7  and  February  1939.  Com- 
parison with  inforiuntioii  as  of  the  earlier  (bite 
shows  that  the  number  of  workers  who  were 
uiuler  40  years  of  iige  increased  121  ])ercent 
during  this  period  wlierc.'is  tlie  net  ino'ease  in 
workers  40  years  of  age  or  older  aiinniiitcd  to 
only  64  percent. 

The  local  employment  situation  is  an  inijjor- 
tant  factor  afl'ecting  the  contiiniity  of  WPA 
employment.  Stranded  communities  and  dis- 
tressed areas  present  extreme  examples  of  con- 
ditions under  which  workers  might  be  expected, 
because  of  the  lack  of  private  employment 
opportmiities.  to  remain  on  the  WPA  program 
for  long  periods.  In  lesser  degrees  the  same 
tendency  is  likely  to  be  found  in  most  industrial 
communities  where  worl^ers  de|)cnd  ahnost 
exclusively  on  tht>ii'  jiayroll  earnings.  The 
extent  of  the  changes  in  eTn]>loyment  oppor- 
tunities in  dilferent  ureas  slioidd  also  be  con- 
sidered since  the  areas  m  wliicli  no  miirked 
expansion  or  cm'tailment  of  private  employ- 
ment occurred  ore  likely  to  be  the  ones  charac- 
terized by  longer  contimiity  of  W^PA  em])loy- 
ment.     In    rural    areas    where    large    seasonal 


movements   in    employment   opportiniities   are    ' 
characteristic,    a    shorter   average    duiation    of 
WPA  employment  is  typical. 

Influences  of  this  sort  are  reflected  in  the 
duration  data  for  difl'erent  population  group- 
ings. The  shortest  average  period  of  employ- 
ment (1 1  months)  was  fovmd  in  rural  counties 
having  in  1930  no  municipality  with  as  many 
as  ,5,000  inhabitants.  (See  Table  44.)  Aver- 
age duration  of  employment  increased  some- 
what with  the  size  of  municipalities,  averaging 
slightly  less  than  12  months  for  counties  having 
municipalities  with  from  .5,000  to  25,000  and 
from  2.5,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  and  about 
13  months  for  counties  with  cities  in  the  50,000 
to  100,000  group.  For  the  most  populous 
areas  having  cities  of  100,000  or  more  persons 
the  diuation  of  WPA  employment  averaged 
13i._;  months  (13  months  if  New  York  City  is 
excluded).  Similar  relationships  a]i])ear  in  the 
pi'o])ortions  of  workers  foimd  in  tlie  several 
groupings  according  to  length  of  continuous 
em])loyment.  The  proportion  of  workers  em- 
ployed for  three  years  or  more,  for  example, 
increased  with  the  population  concentration  of 
the  area,  averaging  about  twice  as  large  in  the 
most  highly  urban  areas  as  in  the  nu-al  counties 
(22  as  compared  with  less  than  11  percent). 

The  size  of  the  worker's  family  did  not  have 
much  apparent  effect  on  the  duration  of  his 
WPA  employment.  The  median  period  per 
worker  increased,  though  very  gradually,  from 


Table  44. —  Distribi'tion   of  WP.\    W'cihkers,  by  T'rbanization   (!rottps  and  by  Duration   of   Employment* 

February  1939 


NuiTibor  of 
Wcikrrs 

Percent  of  Workers  Continuously  Employed  For- 

- 

Median 
Number  of 

Urbanization  Or<ini>  ^  f I'opulation) 

3 

.vears 

or  more 

2!-; 

years 

or  more 

2 

years 

or  more 

m 

years 
or  more 

1 

year 

or  more 

year 
or  more 

Months  of 
Continuous 
Employ- 
ment 

Total                          -            .    -  -  

c  2.  732.  251 
1,  162.  848 

m.v 
21.  a 

20.  (1 
2,'i.  1 

26.6 
30.  0 

29.9 
34.4 

61.5 
5.1.4 

80.0 
S3.  6 

12.4 

Ovor  100(1(11) 

13.,') 

New  York  City                             -- 

l.'il,  7715 
1.011.072 

42.1 

18-8 

411.8 
22  2 

49.7 
27.0 

31.3 

67.  6 
54,0 

92.2 
82.8 

23.7 

13.0 

50000-100000                                                

202,  4(i8 
22ti.  217 
610,  602 

18.0 
13.  tl 
13.7 

21.7 
16.4 
16.8 

27.8 
22.3 
22.6 

32.0 
26.6 
26.6 

52.9 
49.7 
49.5 

81.3 
79.5 
78.1 

12.8 

11  9 

5  000  25  000                                                      - 

11.9 

.130,  100 

10.  .1 

n.s 

19.8 

24.4  1           45.8 

74.3 

11.1 

2  500  5  000                                             

212.  804 
317.302 

10.  .i 

13.4 
13.  .0 

19.  .1 
20.0 

23.7 
24.8 

4.5.0 
46.3 

73  2 

7.^  1 

10.9 

TTnHpr  **  500                                                        --            

11.2 

J\  For  workers  iucluded  soi^  footnote  2  on  page  101. 

B  TTrbanization  Etroiipinss  are  based  upon  a  cla'^sification  of  counties  accordinsr  to  the  1930  population  of  the  largest  municipality  in  each  county. 

c  Inchidos  116  workers  for  whom  duration  of  employment  was  not  reported  and  10  for  whom  size  of  community  was  not  reported. 
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T.\BI,E    4.T.        Pl.^TRIBTTTIOX     OF     WPA     WoKKERS.     BY     TyPES     OF     Pko.IECTS      AND     BY     DrRATION     OF     EMPLOYMENT  * 


Number  of 
Workers 

Percent  of  Workers  t'ontiiuioilsly  Eiuphjyi-d  For — 

Median 
Number  of 

Typo  of  Project 

3  years 
or  more 

2!»  years 
or  more 

2  years 
or  more 

IV2  years 
or  more 

1  year 
or  more 

K'  year 
or  more 

Months  of 
Continuou.s 
Employ- 
ment 

Total 

B  2. 732. 251 

16.9 

20.1 

25.6 

30.0 

51.6 

80.1 

12.4 

Construotion        .. 

2.  232,  745 

15.8 

18.6 

23.6 

27.6 

50.1 

79.2 

12.0 

nichways.  roads,  and  streets 

riit'lif  Iniil'lings 

1.21S.219 
228.  496 
187.  971 
133.  134 
273. 410 
38.  4.'J7 
68.  808 
34.  241 
.in.  009 

14.5 
16.5 
19.7 
12.4 
17.8 
21.  S 
17.2 
17.3 
19.9 

17.2 
19.5 
22.8 
14.8 
20.6 
24.5 
20.0 
21.2 
23.3 

22.2 

24.5 
27.2 
19.5 
2,5.8 
28.6 
2,5.2 
28.0 
29.4 

26.0 
29.0 
30.8 
23.0 
30.1 
32.8 
31.  1 
33.2 
34.7 

49.2 
47.7 
,54.9 
4.5.0 
.54.0 
.52.8 
51.3 
53.3 
51.4 

78.5 
,80.4 
83.0 
72.4 
81.1 
82.7 
78.7 
80.7 
80.5 

11.6 
11.6 

Tarks  ami  other  recreational  facilities. 

13.2 

10.9 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities ...._ 

13.0 
12.9 

Sanitation  and  hcalth___ 

12.4 
13.0 

Miscellaneous 

12.5 

Nonconstruction 

498, 614 

21.7 

26.5 

34.4 

40.2 

.58.0 

84.0 

14.7 

314.741 
39.116 
37.  860 

209.  067 
28.698 

22.  2 

io'e 

25.  6 
18.6 
33.1 

26.  9 
38.6 
30.8 
22.8 
38.7 

34.6 
46.3 
38.7 
29.8 
48.4 

40.5 
51.8 
45.  1 
35.  5 
5.5.4 

57.8 
66.6 
63.1 
,54.1 
65.7 

84.1 
88.4 
89.0 
81.9 
87.2 

14.7 

Education    

20.0 

16.4 

Professional  and  service  fexcl.  Federal  Xafion-wide). 
Federal  Nation-wide-- .-   

13.3 
22.7 

1.83.  873 

20.7 

25.9 

33.9 

39.6 

58.5 

83.8 

14.7 

A  For  workers  included,  see  footnote  2  on  pase  101. 

B  Includes  116  workers  for  whom  duration  of  employment  was  not  reported  and  892  for  whom  type  of  project  employment  was  not  reported. 


undor  12  months  for  siiiti'lo  workers  to  slio-litly 
more  than  13  months  for  workers  with  famihes 
of  eifcht  or  more  persons.  SimOarly,  the  pro- 
portion of  workers  who  had  been  continiionsly 
employed  for  18  months  or  lonsjer  rose  from  28 
percent  for  single  persons  to  32  percent  for  per- 
sons from  the  largest  families  (eight  or  more 
persons).  The  continuity  of  a  worker's  em- 
ployment showed  even  smaller  variation  as  be- 
tween races  since  the  average  period  was  barely 
a  third  of  a  month  longer  for  negro  than  for 
white  workers,  12.7  as  compared  with  12.4 
months. 

The  duration  of  WPA  employment  averaged 
about  two  and  a  half  months  longer  for  workers 
on  nonconstruction  projects  than  for  persons 
engaged  in  the  various  types  of  construction 
work;  for  the  former  the  average  was  14 K 
months  and  for  the  latter,  12  months.  (See 
Table  4.5.)  This  difference  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  net  increase  in  em- 
ployment during  the  expansion  period  from 
November  1937  to  February  1939  was  con- 
siderably greater  for  construction  than  for  non- 
construction  projects.  Such  variation  as  w:is 
present  among  the  iii(li\idual  ty])es  of  construc- 


tion projects  is  of  limited  significance  because 
the  data  take  no  accoiuit  of  the  numerous 
shifts  of  workers  from  one  type  of  project  to 
another.  Transfers  are  less  likely  to  be  made 
between  construction  and  nonconstruction  proj- 
ects or  among  the  various  types  of  nonconstruc- 
tion activities  and  probably,  therefore,  do  not 
(|ualifv  too  severely  the  duration  data  for  dif- 
ferent major  types  of  projects  in  the  noncon- 
struction field.  The  duration  of  WPA  employ- 
ment was  longest  (almost  23  months)  for  workers 
on  the  Federally  sponsored  Nation-wideprojects; 
these  projects,  however,  which  accounted  for 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  employment, 
did  not  experience  the  large  increase  that  char- 
!U'teri/,(>(l  total  employment  during  the  period 
between  the  autumn  of  1937  and  February  1939. 
Workers  on  education  and  on  recreation  projects 
also  were  employed  continuously  for  a  longer 
average  period  than  were  all  WPA  employees, 
the  medians  for  these  groups  being  20  and  16 
months,  respectively.  For  all  white  collar 
workers  the  average  continuous  employment 
interval  was  less  than  1.5  months.  A  similar 
interval  applies  to  persons  employed  on  sewing 
])rojects. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


Appropriations 

FUNDS  for  coiitinuiiij;'  the  WPA  profi'ram 
through  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  were 
appropriated  in  Title  I  of  the  Work  Relief  and 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  of  193S,  a  title 
citetl  as  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act  of  1938,  and  in  two  subsequent  joint  reso- 
lutions. The  1938  Act,  approved  June  21, 
1938,  differed  from  earlier  ERA  Acts  in  that  it 
made  direct  api)rf)priations  to  the  WPA  and 
the  other  agencies  administering  the  work  relief 
and  relief  programs  whereas  in  the  prior  acts 
the  appropriations  were  made  for  specified 
types  of  activity — the  funds  to  be  allocatetl  to 
hidividual  agencies  at  the  direction  of  the 
President.  Sin<>e  the  1938  Act  provided  that 
WPA  appropriations  should  be  apportioned  to 
cover  the  first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  a 
period  that  might  be  reduced  by  the  President 
to  seven  months  if  conditions  made  the  action 
necessary,  additional  funds  were  recjuLred  to 
finance  the  Wl^'A  program  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Such  fmids  were  provided 
in  two  supplemental  approjiriations,  the  first 
apijroved  on  February  4,  19.39,  and  the  second 
on  April  13,  1939. 

Net  appropriations  to  the  WPA  undei-  the 
1938  Act  and  its  suiiplements  amounted  to 
$2,254,000,000.  (See  Table  4fi.)  The  ERA 
Act  of  1938  itself  appropriated  $1,42.5,000,000 
together  with  balances  of  1937  Act  funds 
amounting  to  $31,400,000;  $725,000,000  was 
made  available  through  the  first  additional 
appropriation  (Public  Resolution  No.  1,  7(ith 
Congress)  and  $100,000,000  through  the  second 
(Public  Resolution  No.  10,  76th  Congress). 
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Table    4(i.—  Source    of    Funds    Available    to    the 

WP.\    UNDER  THE     ERA    AcT  OF    193S 

As   OF  JVNE   30,    11)39 


Specific  .\ppropriations; 

ER.\  Act  of  1938  (Public  Resolution 
No.  122,  75th  Congress)  .- $1, 425, OOli, iliJO 

Public  Resolution  No.  1,  76th  Con- 
gre.ss 725,  fxxi.  linn 

Public  Resolution  No.  10,  78th  Con- 
gress  100,000,000    .$2,250,000,000 

Reappropriation  of  1937  ER.\  .\ct  Balances 31,399,671 

Total  Funds  .Appropriated  to  the  WPA... ■*  2.281,399.671 

Transfer  to  Regular  -Appropriation  of  the 

CnriB  of  Engineers 18,000,000 

Transfers  to  Other  .Agencies  for  1938  ERA 
.Act  Purposes: 

Water  eonser\  alion  and  iitilitv  projects.  5, 000,  000 

Public  Health  Scrx  ice 1,211.665 

Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administra- 
tion    .    200.000 

Work  relief  suppl.v  fund 3,000.000  27.411,665 

Net  Funds  .Appropriated  to  the  WPA 2.253.988.006 

Transfers  to  Federal  Agencies  under  Section  3,  ERA 

Act  of  193.S.     84.628,607 

Funds  A\  ailable  for  Programs  Operated  by  the  WP.A. .      2.  169.  359.  399 

Work  linijects..    2.070,457.962 

Pun-hase  of  surplus  clothing 1.5.  760,000 

.Ai<l  til  self-help  and  cooperative  associations 109.  768 

.Administrative  e.vpenses  ^     74.855.784 

Undistributed  by  programs 8.  185,885 


*  Does  not  include  $75,000,000  appropriated  and  $732,000  reappropriated 
to  the  National  Youth  -Administration- 
^  Include.s  administrative  expenses  of  the  NY.A. 

Source:  U.  S.  Trejisury  Department  report  on  the  status  of  funds  and 
analvseii  of  expenditures  under  the  ER-A  -Acts  of  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938, 
as  of  June  30,  1939. 

From  tlie  amounts  tippropriated  to  the  WPA, 
$18,000,000  was  transferred  to  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  by  the  War  Department  Civil  Appro- 
priation Act,  fiscal  year  1939.  Other  WPA 
funds  aggregating  $9,412,000  were  transferred 
for  specific  purposes  in  accordance  with  legisla- 
tive provision',  leaving  the  total  of  $2,254,000,- 
000  available  for  WPA  programs. 


'  Including  $1,212,000  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for  medical,  surgical, 
and  hospital  services  to  injured  emergency  relief  workers,  and  for  fur- 
nishing technical  supervision  for  community  sanitati<in.  malaria  control 
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Through  Section  'A  n(  the  Eli  A  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  the  Adininistrntoi-  of  the  W'PA 
was  authorized  to  transfer  an  anionnl  not  to 
exceed  $SS,0OO,0()O  to  other  Federal  aijeneies 
for  the  ojieration  of  ijrojeets  siinihii'  to  those 
prosecutetl  hy  the  WFA.  Transfers  nia(h'  in 
accordance  with  this  provision  totaled  $.S4,()2!I,- 
000  as  of  June  30,  1939.  Consequently,  the  net 
appropriations  that  were  available  durinn;  the 
fiscal  year  for  ])i-oo;rains  operated  du'ectly  by 
the  WPA  totaled  $2,l(;9.3.i9.()()0. 

Transfers  oF  WPA  Funds  for  Projects 
of  Otfier  Federal  Agencies 

The  $84,629,00(1  which  the  WPA  transfciivd 
under  authority  of  Section  3  of  the  ERA  Act 
of  1938  and  its  sup])lcin('nts  was  distributed 
among  27  agencies  for  the  prosecution  of  |)roj- 
ects  similar  to  tliose  operated  by  the  WPA. 
A  sum  of  $21,n4r),nt)0,  or  one-fourth  of  the 
total,  was  transferred  to  the  (^uaiternmster 
Corps  of  the  Wai'  De|)iirtnieiit  foi-  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  buildings,  facili- 
ties, and  groimds  at  ai'uiy  foi-ts,  ])osts,  and 
stations.  For  similar  work  at  naval  yards  and 
stations,  $14,782,000  was  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy 
DepartnuMit. 

The  WPA  allotted  $9,861,000  to  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  chieliy  for  land  drainage 
and  erosion  control  work;  $8,80.5,(100  to  the 
National  Park  Service  for  developing  public 
recreational  areas  and  conducting  studies  and 
surveys  in  comiection  with  tiie  develo]jment 
and  operation  of  national  pai'ks;  $7,(i5r),()00  to 
the  Biu'cau  of  Fjiitomology  and  Plant  (Quaran- 
tine for  the  pi'e\-ention,  conti'ol,  and  eradica- 
tion of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests;  and 
$6,843,000  to  the  forest  Service  for  consei-va- 
tion  work  including  the  (h'velopinent  of  forest 
and  range  areas  antl  the  survt'y  of  mattei-s 
pertinent  to  such  work.  These  and  the  smaller 
allocations  imnle  to  the  other  21  agencies  that 
operated  projects  with  funds  transferred  by  the 

drainajre,  and  mine-sealing  projects  of  the  WPA  (Second  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  193S  and  i^econd  Deficiency  Api)ropriaIinn 
Act,  fiscal  year  1939);  $:),000,000  to  tlie  Procurement  Division  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  a  work  relief  supply  fund  (ERA  Act  of 
1938,  Section  17);  $200,(XM  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration tor  relief  for  needy  persons  (ERA  Act  of  1938,  Section  1);  and 
$5,000. DiX)  for  allocation  hy  the  President  for  water  conservation  projects 
(Sccoiul  Deficiency  Apimipriaticm  Act,  fiscal  year  1938), 


Tabi,e  47. —  \VP.\  Funds  TnAXSFERRED  to  Federal 
AnE.NriEs  UNDER  ■SErxiON  .3  OF  THE  ERA  Act  of 
1938,  BY  Agencies  * 

Cumulative  through  June  ;)ii,  i'i::'i 


Agency 

Amount  Trans- 
ferred 

Total 

$84  628  607 

Department  of  Agriculture. . 

28,  809,  ,'i20 

122,003 

3.  900 

1,321,  78fi 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

7,  fi.'i.'i,  474 

Forest  Service 

Home  Economics 

6,84.3,  123 
.=i41    .',23 

1,009,  200 
9,  861,  088 
I,  461,  423 

Soil  Conservation  .Service 

General  administrative  expenses 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Fisheries 

71.3.  374 

Department  of  the  Interior 

10  718  916 

Office  of  Education  

590.  000 

National  Park  Service .,.  . 

8,  S04  903 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions: 
Alaska  Railroad   ,. 

239,  400 

Alaska— miscellaneous 

130.  813 
431  851 

General  administrative  expenses 

521 ,  949 

Department  of  .fustice 

.56,  130 

Attorney  rjeneral's  Office 

Bureau  of  Prisons    

General  administrative  expenses 

3,500 

50,000 

2,630 

Department  of  Labor: 

Labor  Statistics 

892,  607 
142,  000 

National  Resources  Committee     ...  .  _ 

40,000 

Department  of  the  Navy: 
Yards  and  Docks 

14  782  014 

167,  4.50 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

2,  218,  420 

U.  S   Coast  Guard . 

330,  157 

Office  of  the  Secretary  » 

1,6.39,902 

Public  Health  Service 

General  .administrative  expenses 

179,  432 
60,  929 

Veterans'  Administration 

597,  569 

2.5,  490,  607 

Corps  of  Engineers .  _ 

3,  353,  000 

21,045,003 

General  administrative  expenses 

1,  092,  604 

*  Transfers  of  WPA  funds  provided  for  hy  other  sections  of  the  ERA 
.\ct  of  193S  and  by  other  congressional  acts  amounted  to  $9,411,665. 
"  Including  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Source:  C.  S.  Treasury  Departuient  report  on  the  status  of  funds  and 
analyses  of  expenditures  under  the  ER.\  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938. 
as  of  .lune  :in,  1939. 

WPA  are  shown  in  Talde  47.  Alloctitions  for 
administrative  expenses,  incident  to  the  opera- 
tion of  projects  and  limited  to  r>  percent  of  ex- 
penditures, are  shown  as  departmental  totals 
in  ctises  when  more  than  one  agency  in  a  de- 
])iUtmeiit     received     transferred     WPA    funds. 

Appropriations  to  Other  Asencies 

The  I^R.V  Act  of  193s  provided  direct  ajipro- 
priatioiis  and  reappropriations  of  bahinces  of 
1937   Act  funds  for  the  work  relief  and   relief 


no 
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programs  of  several  Federal  agencies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  program  of  tlie  WPA.  To  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  $17-),000,000  (plus  $23,- 
225,000  in  haiances)  was  appropriated  for  loans, 
relief,  rural  reiiabilitation  for  needy  persons, 
and  administration.  These  funds  have  been 
used  principally  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration to  which  was  allocated  $180,956,0(11). 
To  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Adminis- 
tration the  1938  Act  made  available  $6,000,000 
(plus  $2,706,000  in  balances)  for  loans,  rural 
rehabilitation  for  needy  persons,  work  projects, 
and  administration.  The  PRRA  also  received 
$200,000  of  WPA  funds  transferred  for  relief 
purposes  and  an  additional  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  in  a  subsequent  act.^ 

For  the  student  aid  and  work  programs  of  the 
National  Youth  Administration  $75,000,000 
was  appropriated,  together  with  balances  of 
$732,000  from  1937  ERA  Act  funds.  Appro- 
priations for  administrative  expenses  incurred 
in  connection  with  work  relief  and  relief  pro- 
grams were  made  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  to  five  bureaus  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  to  the  Commerce  Department's 
Bureau  of  Air  Commerce  (later  incorporated 
within  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority).  Funds 
were  also  appropriated  to  the  United  States  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Commission,'  the  Na- 
tional Emergency  Council,  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

In  net  amoimt  $2,581,118,000  was  available 
for  operations  conducted  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1938.  The  act  itself  ap|)ropriated 
$1,712,905,000;  this  sum  plus  reappropriated 
balances  of  $58,063,000,  additional  appropiia- 
tions  to  the  WPA  of  $825,000,000  and  appro- 
priations of  $3,150,000  provided  in  other  acts  * 
result  in  a  gross  appropriated  total  of  $2,599,- 
118,000.  Deduction  of  the  $18,000,000  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  yields  the  net 

'  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1939. 

3  The  $3,500,000  appropriated  by  tlie  ERA  Act  of  1938  to  the  United 
States  Employees'  Compensation  Commission  for  administration  and 
payment  of  disability  or  death  comjiensation  and  benefits  of  workers 
employed  on  projects  operated  by  the  WP.A  and  other  Federal  agencies 
financed  with  ERA  -Act  funds  was  supplemented  by  .$2,000,000  provided 
in  Public  Resolution  No.  7,  7«th  Congress. 

I  To  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration,  $1,000,000.  as 
noted  above;  to  the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, $-2,000.00^),  as  noted  above;  and  to  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
$l.'iO.OIX),  in  Public  Resolution  No.  (il,  7lith  Congress. 


total  available  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1938. 
The  allocations,  obligations,  and  annual  expend- 
itnres  through  June  30,  1939,  under  all  ERA 
Acts  and  under  the  1938  Act  alone  are  shown 
by  agencies  in  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix. 

Federal  Expenditures  on  WPA- 
Operated  Programs  " 

Ex])enditnres  for  WPA-operated  programs 
during  the  period  from  the  initiation  of  WPA 
activities  in  1935  through  June  30,  1939, 
aggregated  $6,657,860,000.  The  simi  is  com- 
prised predominantly  of  money  expended  in  the 
operation  of  work  projects.  It  also  includes 
funds  used  in  meeting  the  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  WPA  and  the  NYA,  in  purchasmg 
surplus  clothing  for  distribution  among  needy 
people,  and  in  aiding  self-help  and  cooperative 
associations. 

Of  the  total  expenditures  incurretl  in  the 
operation  of  W'VA  programs,  $2,154,225,000 
was  paid  out  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1939.  The  last  fiscal  year  was  one  in  which 
WPA  activities  were  carried  on  at  a  relatively 
high  level  as  a  result  of  the  large  amount  of 
unemployment  following  the  recession  of  late 
1937.  Expenditures  during  the  previous  year 
totaled  $1,427,374,000,  or  about  one-third  less 
than  in  the  year  endmg  in  June  1939.  During 
the  first  two  years  of  WPA  operations  expendi- 
tures on  WPA  programs  amounted  to  $1,258,- 
130,000  and  $1,818,131,000,  respectively.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  WPA  activities 
were  fully  under  way  diu-uig  only  part  of  the 
first  year. 

WPA  funds  have  been  used  very  largely  for 
the  operation  of  work  projects,  nearly  all  of 
which  have  been  sponsored  by  state  and  local 
agencies.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  as  is  true  of  the 
entire  period  of  WPA  operations,  almost  96 
percent  of  the  Federal  expenditures  of  the  WPA 
were  used  on  WPA  project  programs.  All 
except  2.5  of  the  96  percent  on  a  cumulative 
basis  and  all  except  1.9  in  the  last  year  was 


•  Not  included  in  the  following  sections  discussing  WPA-operated 
programs  are  the  funds  used  in  the  operation  of  NYA  student  aid  and 
work  project  programs.  WP.\  funds  transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies 
under  Section  3  of  the  ERA  .\ct  of  1938,  and  WPA  funds  transferred 
under  prior  acts  for  land  utilization  and  rural  rehabilitation  programs 
administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and  for  a  reclamation 
project  in  Texas  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
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Table  48. — Fkdeb.^l  Expenditures  on  WPA- 
Operated  Programs,  by  Fiscal  Years  '^ 

Through  June  30,  1939 


Year 
Ending 

Total 

W  PA  and  N'VA 
Work  Projects           .Vdniinistrative 
Expenses 

June  30 

AiDOUnt 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

B  $6,657,860,051 

$6,  373,  416,  575 

95.7 

$268,  616,  155 

4.0 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1,  258,  130,  248 

1,  818,  130.  502 

1,427.374.309 

»  2,  154,  224,  992 

1,  193,  ,567,  378 
1,  751,  286,  222 
1,  363,  ,566,  376 
2,064,996,599 

94.9 
96.3 
95.5 
95.9 

64.  562,  870 
66,  844,  280 
63,  807.  933 
73.  401,  U72 

5.1 
3.7 
4.6 
3.4 

*  Does  not  include  funds  for  NYA  programs  or  WPA  funds  used  on 
programs  administered  by  other  Federal  agencies  under  the  various 
ERA  Acts. 

B  Includes  $15,827,320  expended  for  purchase  of  surplus  clothing  and 
in  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  associations  in  addition  to  worlc  project 
and  administrative  expenditures. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Trejisury  Department. 

expended  in  connection  witii  state  and  local 
project  programs.  The  snia,ller  amount  went 
to  defray  tlie  costs  of  a  Federal  work  project 
program  initiated  under  the  WPA  ^  and  often 
carried  on  with  state  and  local  cosponsorsliip. 
Administrative  expenses  comprised  most  of  the 
remaining  4  percent  of  total  WPA  expenditures. 
In  the  year  ending  June  ,30,  1939,  other  ac- 
tivities of  the  WPA  accounted  for  .$15,827,000 
of  the  total  expenses.  The  sum  of  ,$1.5,72.5,000 
was  expended  in  jjurchasing  surplus  clothing  for 
distribution  to  needy  families  and  the  remainder 
in  assisting  self-help  cooperatives,  as  authorized 
by  the  ERA  Act  of  1938.  Administrative 
expenditures  are  discussed  in  greater  detail 
in  a  following  section  and  a  discussion  of  pur- 
chases of  surplus  clothing  ajjpears  in  another 
chapter.     (See  pages  118  to  120.) 

Sponsors  of  WPA  projects  have  supplied 
additional  funds  for  the  prosecution  of  jjroject 
work.  Their  outlays  amounted  to  $1,302,- 
837,000  in  the  period  from  the  initiation  of  the 
WPA  program  through  June  1939.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year  sponsors'  expenditures  totaled 
$493,039,000;  this  was  the  largest  amount  con- 
tributed by  sponsors  in  any  year  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program.  It  exceeded  the  total  for 
the  previous  fiscal  year  by  $117,801,000. 
Sjjonsors'  funds  represented  19  percent  of  total 
project  costs  during  the  year  ending  fhiiie  30, 
1939,  as  compared  with  17  percent  over  the 
entire  period  of  WPA  operations.     A  detailed 

*  The  Federal  WPA  program  in  whidi  tlie  Federal  arts  projects  pre- 
dominated was  discontinued,  as  such,  by  the  ER.\  .\ct  of  19,39;  for  a 
review  of  pertinent  provisions  of  the  act.  sec  page  9. 


analysis  of  project  expenditures  with  respect  to 
types  of  projects,  sources  of  funds,  objects  of 
expenditure,  and  other  aspects  of  operations 
ap])ears  in  the  discussion  of  WPA  pi-ojects, 
pages  28  to  34. 

Monthly  Expenditures 

Following  the  initiation  of  WPA  operations 
in  the  summer  of  1935  monthly  expenditures 
from  Federal  funds  increased  imtil  in  March 
and  April  of  1936  a  level  of  approximately 
$180,000,000  per  month  was  reached.  During 
the  ensuing  eight  months  expenditures  averaged 
somewhat  below  this  amount  and  further  re- 
ductions during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1937  brought  monthly  expenditures  to  about 
$90,000,000  in  October  and  November  1937. 
When  the  rapid  declme  in  private  em])l(>ymeiit 
hiitiated  an  expansion  in  WPA  project  work 
that  extended  over  the  followhig  12  months, 
Federal  outlays  for  the  WPA  progriini  in- 
creased corresi)ondingly  and  reached  their 
iiigiu'st  level  during  the  quarter  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1938.  In  that  ciuarter  they 
amounted  to  almost  $200,000,000  per  month. 
Curtailment  of  the  WPiV  program  in  the  spring 
of  1939  resulted  in  reduced  expenditures  which 
averaged  about  $160,000,000  in  Ai)ril,  May,  and 
June.     The  monthly  average  for  the  fiscal  year 

Table  40. — P'ederal   Expenditures  ok   WPA- 
Operated  Programs  *" 

Monthly— JuLT  1935  to  June  1939 
[In  thousands] 


Month 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

January 

$164,  779 

159.  586 
184,  487 
174,  186 
163,  974 

160,  017 
157,077 
151,  504 
158,  902 
174,  298 
160,  860 
177,  793 

$141,350 
128,079 
158,  146 
1,37.214 
131,3.53 
141,  555 
112,  776 
99,  544 
97,  605 
96.  575 
9.5.  672 
107,  085 

$102,  537 
105,  2,58 
145,  984 
142,  007 
152,  632 
169,  699 
165,  169 
192,  418 
195.  S90 
198.  620 
186.  766 
207,  784 

$175,  976 
153  092 

February 

March 

April         .. 

196,  904 

May 

June 

July 

$162 

5,812 

16,  960 

35,  210 

58.  661 

134,  296 

August 

September 

October 

Xovember 

December..  

Total  calendar  year. 
Total  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30 

251,  101 

1,  987,  463 
1,  258,  130 

I,  446,  954 
1,818,131 

1,  964,  764 
1.  427,  374 

81,007.578 
2.  1,54,225 

*  Inclmles  WP.\.operated  worli  projects,  purchase  of  surplus  clothing 
for  needy  persons,  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  assficiatious,  and 
WP.4  and  XY.V  administrative  expenses.  Does  not  include  expendi- 
tures on  NY.\  programs  or  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  on  programs 
administered  by  other  Federal  agencies  under  the  various  ERA  Acts 

s  First  six  months. 

Source:  Base<l  on  reports  of  the  IT.  s.  Treasury  Department. 
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CHART    6 

FEDERAL    EXPENDITURES   ON    WPA-OPERATED   PROGRAMS* 

July   1935  -  June    1939 


*  Not  tncludlng   expenditures   for   NYA  programs  or  lor  projects  of 
other   Federal    agencies    financed    with    transferred    WPA    funds. 


endiii.s  .linio  Sn.  1939,  was  $180,000,000  as 
coiiipari'd  witli  niontlily  averages  of  $119,- 
000,000  (luring  the  preceding  year  and  $152,- 
000,000  in  the  year  ending  Jinie  30,  1937. 

The  amounts  expended  in  each  month  from 
the  beginning  of  WPA  operations  in  July  1935 
through  June  1939  are  presented  in  Table  49 
and  shown  grapliically  m  Chart  6.  Basically 
the  amount  of  funds  expended  duruig  any 
given  month  is  determined  by  the  number  of 
project  jobs  provided.  Actual  payments  made 
during  a  montli,  however,  are  influenced  by 
the  number  of  payi-oll  periods  ending  within 
the  month  and  other  factors  relating  to  account- 
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ing  procedures.  The  real  level 
of  AVPA  ex])enditures  in  a  given 
month,  consequently,  is  better 
measured  by  an  average  figure 
such  as  the  three-month  mov- 
ing average  shown  in  Chart  6. 

Objects  of  Expenditure 


Payments  for  services  of 
employees  accoiuited  for  $90 
out  of  each  $100  spent  on  all 
WPA -opera  ted  programs  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1939,  and 
for  $88  out  of  each  $100  during 
the  entire  period  of  WPA  opera- 
tions. In  the  last  fiscal  year 
an  aggregate  of  $1 ,940,fi70,000 
was  ])aid  out  for  wages  and 
salaries.  Most  of  this  total 
($1,881,019,000)  was  used  for  wages  of  jjroject 
workers.  Their  wage  payments  accounted  for 
$91  out  of  each  $100  of  Federal  funds  that  was 
spent  on  work  projects  during  the  last  year  and 
$88  per  hundred  over  the  entire  period  of  WPA 
operations. 

The  comparative  sizes  of  the  different  ex- 
penditures made  from  Federal  funds  tluring 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  are  shown  in 
Chart  7.  Project  payrolls  account  for  88  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  dollar.  Of  the  re- 
mainder, 8.6  percent  was  used  for  other  than 
labor  costs  incurred  in  connection  with  project 
acti\  ities    and    3.4    percent    for   atlministrative 
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Table  50.-  Federal   P^xpendititres  on   WPA-Operated   Programs,   by   Objects  of  Expenditure 

TUMI'LATIVE    THROUGH,    AND    YEAR    EnDIN'G    JUNE    30.    1939 


Cumulative  through  .Tune  30,  1939 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1939 

Object  of  Expenditure 

Total  A 

Work  projects 

Total  >- 

Work  projects 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

.\raount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$6,  657,  860,  051 

100.0 

.$6,  373,  416,  676 

100.0 

$2,  IM,  224,  992 

100,0 

.$2,  064,  990,  591 

100.0 

Personal  services- 

Purchase    of   materials,    supplies,    and 

equijiment---  -              

Rental -     -- 

5,  843,  608.  583 

465,  272,  OSl 

280.  101.  583 

66,  790,  078 

2,  087,  726 

87.8 

7.0 
4.2 
1.0 

5.  6>.6,  887,  096 

437,  122,  WO 

272,  784,  487 

35.  753.  397 

1.  .80«,  696 

88.3 

6.8 
4-3 
0.6 

m 

1,  940,  670,  3.12 

133.  223,  172 

60,  8S9,  660 

18,  933.  748 

508,  050 

90.1 

6.2 
2.S 
0.9 

m 

1,  881,  018.  542 

11.6,075,345 

59,  124,  909 

9,  386,  957 

390,  840 

91.1 

5.6 
2  9 
0.4 

m 

A  Includes  :<tate  wnrk  programs,  Federal  Nation-wide  proLTams.  purchase  of  surplus  clol.hin?.  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  associations,  and 
WPA  and  MYA  administrative  expenses.  Doe?  not  include  e.xpenditures  on  NYA  programs  or  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  used  on  programs  admin- 
istered hy  other  Federal  agencies  under  the  various  ERA  --icts. 

B  Less  than  O-O.*)  percent. 

Source:  Rased  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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expenses.  It  slimild  ho  noted  tliat  tlie  |)r(\jc(it 
data  relato  only  to  W  l'A-(i|)erat('d  projects  and 
that  the  total  Federal  <l(illar  does  not  include 
the  relatively  small  exjieiiditures  for  purchases 
of  surplus  clothiniT  and  aid  to  self-hel])  and 
cooperative  associations. 

Federal  expenditures  for  oth(>r  than  ])ayroll 
pui-poses  have  heen  made  predominantly  iti  the 
purchase^  of  supplies,  materials,  and  ecpiipment. 
Such  outlays  r(>presente<l  somewhat  more  than 
half  of  the  nonlahoi'  expenditures  throutih  .lune 
1939  for  all  progranis  and  for  project  opera- 
tions alone.  A  similai-  relationship  ohtained  in 
the  last  fiscal  year  although,  hecause  the  total 
nonlahor  proportion  was  lower  in  the  last  year, 
the  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures represented  a  smaller  fraction  of  the 
total — .$()  out  of  each  $100  in  the  last  year  as 
compai-ed  with  $7  on  a  cunudative  basis. 

The  ])rincii)al  share  of  the  .$115,07.5,000  ex- 
pended in  the  last  fiscal  year  in  jiui'diasini;- 
supplies,  mateiials,  and  equipment  icjjresented 
outlays  for  work  projects.  Included  in  the 
total,  however,  was  $2,409,0(10  ex])ended  for 
purchase  of  su])])lies,  materials,  and  ef|nip)nent 
in  the  administrative  account  and  $15, 079, 00(1 
used  in  i)ui-chasinii'  sur])lus  clotliiiii;-  for  distii- 
bution  to  needy  families  and  in  aiding  self-hel]) 
and  cooperative  associations.  Most  of  the 
remaining  nonlahor  outlays  were  made  in  con- 
nection with  rent  of  efpiipment  (less  than  $3 
per  $100  in  the  last  fiscal  year  and  slightly  in 
excess  of  $4  out  of  each  $100  on  a  cunndative 
basis).  Contr.'ictual  sej-vices,  about  half  of 
which  were  reipiirecl  in  connection  with  admin- 
istrative operations,  amounted  to  about  $1  in 
each  $100;  these  included  such  items  as  heat, 
light,  power,  water,  electricity,  ti'avel,  ti'ans- 
portation  of  things,  and   printing  and  binding. 

Administrative  Expenses 

The  adiuinistrative  ex))enses  incurred  in  con- 
<lui'ting  the  Wl^A  and  NYA  ])rogranis  tlu-ough 
•lune  1939  totaled  $2(is,(il(),000,  or  4.0  jjcrcent 
of  the  aggregate  ajnount  expended  on  all  Wl'A- 
operated  ])rograms  since  July  1935.  The  $73,- 
401,000  expended  for  administiative  purposes 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  constituted  3.4  ])eicent 
of  total  WPA  expenditui'es  for  the  year.  The 
()ercentage    for    the    last    vear   is   subst.-intiallv 


DISTRIBUTION   OF    WPA   EXPENDITURES 
BY   OBJECTS   OF   EXPENDITURE* 


Year   Ending   June    30.   1939 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

3.4?! 


WPA      3382 


lower  than  the  5.1,  3.7,  and  4.5  pei'cent  figures 
that  apply  to  the  years  ending  June  30,  1936, 
1937,  and  1938,  res])ectively.  Such  year-to- 
year  dilFerences  illustrate  the  fact  that  on  a 
work  program  designed  to  meet  em])loyment 
needs  in  every  part  of  the  country  the  extent 
and  cost  of  administrati^'e  operations  do  not 
vary  directly  with  total  ex])enditures. 

Administrative  ex])enditures  increase  or  de- 
crease with  changes  in  the  volume  of  project 
ojierations,  but  bear  a  changing  percentage 
relationship  to  total  expenditures.  The  year 
ending  in  June  1939,  for  example,  was  one  of 
expanded  operations  and  as  a  result  adminis- 
trative costs  fell  to  only  3.4  percent  of  the  total. 
This  percentage  stands  in  marked  contrast  with 
the  i)ercentage  of  4.5  a])plying  to  the  ])recediiig 
yeai-  when  total  exj)entlitures  were  about  two- 
thirds  as  large  as  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1939. 

Most  of  the  a<lininistrativc  exp(Miditures  (81 
percent  on  a  cumulative  basis  as  well  as  during 
the  last  year)  have  been  used  in  pa,\ing  the 
salaries   of   the   administrative  staff.     About   8 
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percent  of  tlie  administrative  outlays  of  tiie  last 
fiscal  year,  however,  went  to  defray  the  travel 
expenses  of  achiiinistrative  employees,  ami  5 
percent  for  various  other  contractual  services. 
Such  items  as  commmiication,  priiitinij  and 
bindiiiii',  transportation  of  things,  and  utility 
charges  accounted  for  successively  smaller 
amounts  of  the  contractual  service  total. 
Purchases  of  supi)lies,  materials,  and  equij)- 
ment  represented  3.4  percent  of  total  ailmin- 
istrative  expenditures  in  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1939.  and  rent  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
the  latter  much  the  smaller  of  the  two,  re])re- 
sented  2.4  percent  of  the  administrative 
outlays. 


Table    51  — Administh.\tive    Expenditures    of   the 
wpa  and  the  ny  a,  by  objects  of  p]xpenditure 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1939 


Object  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$73,401,072 

100.0 

Personal  services 

59,  651,  820 

2, 468,  838 
1,  764,  751 

81.3 

Purciiase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment 

3.  4 

2.4 

Contractual  services 

9,  498,  459 

12.9 

Communication 

Travel,  including  subsistence 

Transportation  of  things 

1,  640,  1.S4 
6,  166,  924 
403,  623 
787,  554 
245.  239 
254, 935 

2.2 

8.4 
0.6 
1.  1 

Heat,  light,  power,  water,  electricity 

other 

0.3 
0.3 

other                                                    

17,  204 

(*■) 

A  Less  than  0.0,'i  i)ercent. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  I^.  S.  Treasury  Department. 


At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  .lune  1939, 
the  WPA  had  31,497  regular  administrative 
employees.  This  total  represented  a  reduction 
of  about  500  from  the  number  at  the  close  of 
tlie  preceding  year  and  of  more  than  4,200  from 
the  largest  number  employed  during  the  year. 
Comparison  witli  the  total  project  employnient 
of  the  WPA  shows  that  at  the  end  of  June  1939 
there  were  12.9  WPA  administrative  employees 
for  each  1,000  WPA  project  workers — a  ratio 
which  had  been  above  20.0  in  1937  but  reached 
a  low  point  of  11.1  earlier  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
when  project  employment  w^as  at  its  peak. 
IMost  of  the  31,497  persons  on  WPA  adminis- 
trative payrolls  in  June  1939  (29,416)  were 
employed  in  the  state  and  local  offices  of  the 
WPA;  the  1,759  employees  of  the  central  office 


staft'  in  Washington  and  the  322  regicnal  offices 
and  other  field  emi)loyees  accounted  for  the 
reniaiiiing  2,081  atlministrative  employees. 

The  average  salary  of  administrative  em- 
ployees at  the  end  of  December  1938  amounted 
to  $1,581  on  an  annual  basis  and  $132  on  a 
monthly  basis.  The  averages  apply  to  adminis- 
trative workers  of  the  WPA  throughout  the 
country,  including  state  and  local  office  em- 
ployees as  well  as  those  of  the  Washington 
central  office  and  the  regional  office  and  field 
staff's.  Only  22  percent  of  the  administrative 
workers  were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2,000  or  nioi-e 
per  year.  In  reporting  on  all  administrative 
employees  on  Federal  payrolls  as  of  December 
31,  1937,  the  ITnited  States  Chni  Service  Com- 
mission estimated  that  the  average  annual 
salary  of  aU  Federal  administrative  employees 
was  $1,871.'  The  WPA  average  at  the  end  of 
December  1938  was  $290  below  the  earlier  figure 
for  all  Federal  stafl's. 

Man-Month  Costs 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
employing  one  man  at  WPA  project  work  for 
one  month  has  averaged  $62.00  throughout  the 
period  of  WPA  operations  from  the  summer  of 
1935  to  June  30,  1939.  Of  this  amount  $52.50 
has  been  paid  out  to  the  worker  himself,  $7.00 
has  been  used  for  nonlabor  expenses  arising  in 
connection  with  project  work,  and  $2.50  has 
been  expended  for  administration.  Sjjonsors 
of  WPA  projects  supplied  additional  funds  to 
the  extent  of  approximately  $12.25  per  man- 
month  of  employment  of  project  workers  paid 
from  Federal  funds.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  sponsors'  outlays  ($10.00)  was  provided  for 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  and  other  non- 
labor  costs  of  operating  WPA  projects.  vSpon- 
sors,  however,  did  incur  labor  expenses  of  $2.25 
per  man-month  of  project  work  of  employees 
paid  by  the  Federal  Government.  This  repre- 
sented wage  payments  to  machine  operators, 
operators  of  trucks  and  other  kinds  of  equip- 
ment, skilled  craftsmen,  supervisors,  and  other 
kinds  of  specially  qualified  persomiel  made 
available  by  sponsors  for  the  successful  opera- 
tion  of  projects.     The   Federal   and    sponsors' 


^  I'nited  States  Civil  Service  Commission  release  dated  April  2,  1939. 
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man-month  total  for  the  ciitiro  period  ol  WTA 
operations  amounted  to  $74.25. 

Altlioutrli  Federal  man-month  costs  were 
lower  by  $1.00  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939. 
sponsors'  funds  mcreased  sufficiently  to  raise 
the  monthly  figure  to  $75.25  whicli  was  $1.00 
above  the  four-year  average.  Tlie  $t)l  .00  share 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Isist 
fiscal    year    iindlved     smaller    iioulidxir     and 


administrative  outlays  per  project  employee 
than  were  inciu'red  over  the  entire  period  and 
slightly  larger  average  paynients  to  project 
workers.  Nonlabor  expenditures  of  sponsors 
were  about  $2.00  higher  on  a  man-month  basis 
so  that  the  total  conti-ibu lions  of  sponsors 
anuMuited  to  api)r()ximately  $14.25  per  man- 
mdutli  of  Federal  employnu>nt  (hu'ing  the  last 
fiscal  year. 


MATERIALS,  SUPPLIES,  AND  EQUIPMENT 


CEMENT.  lninl)er,  structural  steel,  bituminous 
mixtures,  maehinery,  petroleum  products, 
and  many  other  kinds  of  materials,  supplies, 
Aiul  eciuipment  luvve  been  procuretl  in  large 
quantities  for  use  in  the  prosecution  ot  ^Y^A 
projects.  The  value  of  all  such  nuiterials, 
through  June  'M).  1939,  amounted  to  almost 
$1,038, ()()(). 000  of  which  the  sponsors  of  WTA 
projects  had  provided  about  58  percent  or  some 
$600,000,000.  In  .-iddition  to  the  purchases 
made  in  coimection  with  ]^roject  work  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  surplus  clothing  were 
purchased  by  the  WPA  for  distribiition  to 
needy  persons;  ex|ienditures  for  this  purpose, 
financed  from  ftuids  made  available  l>y  the 
ERA  Act  of  1938,  amounted  to  about 
$15,(380,000. 

Materials  for  WPA-Operated  Projects 

The  materials,  su])|3lies,  ant!  equi])meut 
required  ioi-  WPA  jjidject  work  were  procured 
from  many  dill'i'i-ent  branches  of  industry. 
Stone,  clay,  and  glass  products  constituted 
more  than  a  third  of  the  total  value,  amounting 
to  about  $3(i2,000,000  in  the  course  of  the  four- 
year  ])(Miod  ending  Jime  30,  1939.  Of  this 
hgure  about  $94,000,000  was  for  cenuMit, 
$71,000,000  for  sand  and  gravel,  $(V2,000.000 
for  cruslicd  stone,  $51,000,000  for  conci-cte 
products,  and  $47,000,000  for  brick,  tile,  and 
other  clay  products. 

Roughly  a  fifth  of  the  total  material  outlays 
were  for  iron  and  steel  products,  among  which 
cast-iron  i)i])e  and  reinforcing  steel  were  out- 
standing. Of  the  $188,000,000  spent  on  this 
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kind  of  material  over  $54,000,000  went  for 
cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings,  and  $47,000,000  for 
structural  and  reinforcing  steel.  Over  $17,- 
000.000  was  used  in  buying  tools  (other  than 
luachine  tools),  and  ahnost  $10,000,000  for 
heating  and  ventilating  equipment. 

Producers  of  lumber,  bituminous  mixtures, 
and  textiles  were  other  indusliial  grou])s  which 
received  large  orders  feu-  materials;  together 
they  accomited  for  a  foiu'th  of  the  total  value 
of  materials  for  project  use.  The  value  of 
Inudicr  and  hnnber  products  (not  including 
furniture)  that  were  procured  during  the  four- 
year  |3eriod  of  WPA  activities  amounted  to 
almost  $108,000.(100.  The  bituminous  mix- 
tures used  in  [)aving  roads,  streets,  and  air])ort 
runways,  and  in  other  work  amounted  in  value 
to  nearly  $90,000,000.  About  $09,000,000 
worth  of  textiles  were  purchased  for  use  in 
sewing  rooms;  this  was  the  mitstantling  outlay 
foi'  uonconstruction  materials. 

Since  heavy  machinery  and  other  equipment 
essential  to  project  operation  were  usually 
secured  on  a  rental  basis,  pui'chases  of  all  kinds 
of  eq\iiimuMit  amounted  to  about  $44,000,000 
during  the  four-year  period  ending  Jmie  30, 
1939.  The  largest  share  of  the  equipment 
])ui-chases  were  made  in  connection  with  elec- 
trical machinery  and  a]3paratus,  generally  for 
installation  in  constructed  facilities;  sizeable 
(|uantities  of  paving  equipment  and  other 
road-building  nuichinery  were  also  procured. 
In  a<l(lition,  over  $6,000,000  was  spent  for 
motor  trucks  and  tractors.  The  purchases  of 
nuichinery  and  ecpiipment  including  trucks  and 
tractors,  however,  were  less  than   10  percent  of 
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Table  .52. — Value  of   Material.s,   Sopplie.s,   and   Equipment  Procured  for  WPA-Operated   Projects,  by 

Types  of  Materials  and  by  Sources  op  Funds 

TiiRorrni  ,IUNE  :in,  1939 

[Amounts  in  ttinn^ninlsl 


Cumulative 

through  .June  30,  1939 

Yc.9r  Ending  June  30,  1939 

Type 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

Sponsors 

funds 

Total 

Federal 
funds 

,-  I  .r  i  1  1     .     ■    ^ 

funds 

.\  mount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

Total . 

$1.  037,  722 

100.0 

$437, 123 

$600,  599 

57.9 

,$342,  638 

100.0 

$116,07.'. 

66.4 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass  pioducts  

.361.  7S0 

34.9 

159,  601 

202.  279 

.56. 9 

124,  118 

36.2 

47,  054 

77,  out 

62,  1 

40  705 
94.  088 
51.061 
62.  076 
71,  105 
36.  685 

4.5 
9.1 
4.9 
6.0 
6.9 
3.6 

19,  163 
.57.  821 
22.  852 
26.  920 
22.  326 
10.  429 

27.  612 
36,  267 

28,  209 
35.  1.56 
48.  779 
26.  256 

.59.0 
38.5 
55. 2 
,56.6 
68.6 
71.6 

14,871 
32,  429 
18,  384 
23,  207 
2.5.  181 
10.  046 

4.3 
9.5 
5.4 
6.8 
7.3 
2.9 

4,  686 
18,  863 
6,  518 
8,  149 
7.140 
1.  698 

10,  185 
13,  .566 
11.866 
1.5.  0.58 
18,041 
8,348 

68,  5 

41  8 

64,  5 

Crushed  stone 

61  9 

71.6 

Other 

83  1 

Iron  and  steel  products    

187.  640 

1.8.  1 

68.  802 

118.8.38 

63.3 

60.  322 

17.6 

16.  420 

43,  902 

72  8 

.54.  270 
9.  7.58 
47.  29.S 
17.073 
.59.  241 

.5.2 
0.9 
4.6 
1.7 
5.7 

17.  .351 
3.  168 

20.  970 
7.890 

19.427 

36.  919 
6.600 

26.  328 
9.177 

39.  814 

6S.0 
67.6 
55.  7 
5.3.8 
67.2 

1.5,  195 
2,788 

13,  604 
5,425 

23,  310 

4.4 
0,8 
4.0 
1.6 
6.8 

3.065 
464 
3,994 
2,922 
5,975 

12,  130 
2.324 
9.  610 
2.  .503 

17.  335 

S3  4 

Structural  and  reinforcing  steel 

70  6 

Tools,  excluding  machine  tools 

Other 

46,1 
74  4 

Lumber  and  its  products,  excluding  furniture  -  _. 

Bituminous  mixtures— pavine  and  other- 

Textiles- - 

107.  977 
89.  805 
08.  801 

10.4 
8.7 
6.6 

.32.  061 
41,  864 
49,  869 

75.  926 
47,  941 
18,992 

70.3 
.53.4 
27  6 

33.228 
28,  096 
22,  127 

9.7 
8.2 
6.5 

7,338 
8,310 
11,  646 

25.  890 
19,  786 
10,481 

77.9 
70  4 
47.4 

44.  408 

4.3 

21.  653 

22.  815 

51.3 

15.  30S 

4.5 

6,447 

8,  SOI 

.57.9 

Electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sfipfilics 
Paving  and  other  road-buildins  machinery 

and  equipment - 

Other - 

21.280 

4.  495 
18.  693 

2.1 

0.4 
1.8 

8.002 

3.  075 
10.  576 

13.  278 

1.420 
8.  117 

62.4 

31.6 
43  4 

6.679 

2.  875 
5.  754 

2.0 

OS 
1   7 

1,329 

2,037 
3,  081 

5,  3.50 

838 
2.  673 

SO,  1 

29  1 
46  5 

6.  137 

0.6 

4.  935 

1.202 

19.6 

3,  .562 

1.0 

2.838 

724 

20  3 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  -- 

32.  173 

3.1 

10.  9.57 

21.216 

65,9 

10.  564 

3,1 

3.062 

7.  502 

71   0 

Chemicals  and  explosives 

14.  524 
17.649 

1.4 
1.7 

6.334 
4.623 

8.  190 
13.026 

.56,4 
73.8 

.5.411 
.5.1,53 

1.6 
1.5 

2.  109 
9.53 

3.302 
4,200 

61  0 

Paints  and  varnishes 

81,5 

Petroleum  products  

26.  240 

2.4 

12,053 

13,  193 

52.3 

8,  662 

2.5 

4,137 

4,  525 

.52  2 

Miscellaneous 

113,635 

10.9 

35.  438 

78. 197 

68.8 

36,  651 

10.7 

7,823 

28,  828 

78.  7 

Coal  and  other  fuel,  except  wood  and  petro- 
leum   - -  -  -   

3.  585 
5.  360 

in.  979 

14.  002 

2,846 

76,  857 

0.3 
0.5 

1.1 

1.3 
0.3 
7.4 

1.499 
2.  234 

4.  958 

3.947 

1,810 

20,  990 

2.086 
3,132 

6,021 
10,  065 

1,030 
55,  867 

.58.2 
.58,4 

.54.8 
71.8 
36,4 
72,7 

1.014 

1.881 

3.  167 

5,  254 

1,165 

24,180 

0,3 
0,6 

0.9 
1.5 
0.3 
7.1 

307 
466 

1,026 

1,  IfiO 

740 

4.  125 

707 
1,415 

2,  142 

4.094 

415 

20.  055 

69.7 
76  2 

Office   supplies   and   equipment,    including 
furniture- ---_ -              - --- 

67,  6 
77.9 

35  9 

Other 

82.9 

Source:  WPA  state  office  reports. 


the  amounts  used  for  rentals  of  equipment. 
Large  amounts  of  chemicals  and  allied  prixlucts 
— explosives,  jjaints,  and  varnishes — as  well  as 
of  petroleum  prochicts,  plumbing  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  office  equipment  including 
furniture  also  were  obtained  for  use  on  WPA 
|)rojects.      (See  Table  52,) 

The  amounts  of  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  recpiired  foi-  WPA  ])roject  operations 
Were  larger  during  the  year  ending  .Iiiiic  :^fl, 
1039,  than  during  the  preceding  years,  in 
keeping  with  the  higher  levels  of  |)roject 
activities    that    prevailed.    The    value    of    nia- 

201  .-.77° — 40 9 


terials  procured  with  both  Federal  and  spon- 
sors' funds  amounted  to  almost  $343,000,000, 
or  appro.ximately  $95,000,000  more  than  the 
corresponding  figure  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  1939  total  may  also  be  cont])ared  with  a 
total  of  some  $447,000,000  spent  for  materia.ls 
in  the  two  years  ending  June  30,  ]  937  ;  these  two 
years,  however,  include  the  last  half  of  1935 
when  the  program  was  being  put  into  operation. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  increase  as  be- 
tween the  year  ending  .lime  30,  1938,  and  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1939.  was  due  to  the 
larger    amounts    of    lumber,    cement,    concrete 
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KEIXFOKCED     CONCRETE      CONSTRUCTION      ACCOUNTS 

FOR  SOME   OF  THE   yUANTITIES  OF   MATERIALS 

USEO  ON   WPA   PROJECTS 

products,  ;mi(I  iiiisccllaiieous  iron  and  steel 
products  r('(|uir('d  for  the  ox|)ande(l  proti'rani. 
Some  $33, ()()(), 00(1  worth  of  lumber  was  secured 
during  the  yeai-  endiiii;'  in  June  1939,  essential 
supplies  of  cement  and  concrete  i)roducts 
amounted  to  $32,000,000  and  $18,000,000, 
respectively,  and  the  value  of  miscellaneous 
iron  and  steel  products  totaled  over  $23,000,000. 
Eacli  of  these  amounts  represents  an  increase  of 
from  $7,000,000  to  $10,000,000  over  the  cor- 
responding figure  for  the  |)receding  year.  Con- 
siderably more  brick,  tile,  and  other  clay 
jjroducts,  sand  and  gravel,  crushed  stone,  and 
machiner}'  and  c(|uipment  of  all  kinds  also 
were  required  for  project  operation  during  the 
1939  fiscal  year  than  during  1938;  the  increases 
in  the  value  of  each  of  these  kinds  of  materials 
amounted  to  between  $4,000,000  and  $6,000,- 
000.  Since  larger  outlays  were  made  for  almost 
every  kiml  of  material  and  equiiHiient,  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different  types 
varied  in  only  a  limited  degi-ee. 

Sponsors  of  WPA  projects  have  provided 
an  increasingly  larger  part  of  tiie  materi.als, 
supplies,  and  equipment  used  in  the  o])eration 
of    WPA    projects.      During    the    ycai-    ending 


.Tune  30,  1939,  tiieir  contributions  amounted 
to  almost  $22,S,0()0,00()  as  compared  with 
$173,000,000  in  the  ju'cvious  year  and  less 
than  $200,0011,000  in  the  first  two  years  of 
operations.  S])onsors'  outlays  for  materials, 
supplies,  anil  e(|uipinent  constituted  approxi- 
mately two-thirds  of  the  total  during  each 
of  the  last  two  years  and  about  58  percent 
of  the  total  on  a  cumulative  basis. 

Lumber,  bituminous  mixtures,  and  sand 
and  gravel  were  made  available  ui  particu- 
larly large  quantities  by  project  sponsors 
during  the  year  ending  .fune  30,  1939.  Sponsors 
provided  about  $2(;, 00(1, 000  worth  of  lumber, 
$20,000,000  worth  of  bituminous  mixtures  for 
paving  and  other  ])urposes,  and  over  $18,000,000 
worth  of  sand  and  gravel.  They  also  supplied 
substantial  amounts  of  clay  products,  cement, 
concrete  products,  crushed  stone,  cast-iron  pipe 
and  fittings,  structural  and  reinforcing  steel, 
and  textiles.  The  values  of  each  of  these 
coiitrilnitions  ranged  from  $9,000,000  to  over 
$1. "1,000,000.  On  a  comparative  basis  sponsors' 
funds  weri'  large  (in  excess  of  7.5  percent  of  the 
total)  in  the  case  of  cast-iron  ])i])e  and  fittings, 
heating  and  ventilating  e(|ui]jment,  lumber, 
electrical  machinery,  ])aints  and  varnishes,  and 
plumbing   equi]iment    and    supplies. 

Surplus  Clothins  Purchases 

The  WPA  surjilus  clothing  ])urcliase  jjrogram 
was  designed  to  provide  ])eople  in  need  with 
clothing  they  would  not  otherwise  be  able  to 
secure  and  at  the  same  time  to  stimulate  private 
employment  by  removing  from  the  market  a 
clothing  surplus  that  was  seriously  retarding 
recovery  in  one  of  the  Nation's  large  industries. 

The  surplus  clothing  purchase  program  was 
financed  with  1938  KRA  Act  funds  under  the 
authority  given  to  the  WPA  Administrator 
to  use  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  direct  relief  jniiposes.  under  the  direction 
of  the  President.  A  total  of  $15,750,000  was 
made  available  by  means  of  three  Presidential 
authorizations.  The  first  (on  .Tune  21,  1938) 
autlioiized  purchase  of  men's  ami  boys'  heavy 
clothing;  the  second  (.Tuly  Ki).  women's  and 
children's  heavy  clothing;  and  the  third  (Octo- 
ber .S),  miscellaneous  clotliing  which  consisted 
mostlv  of  lighter  wear. 
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Purclinsos  were  made  by  officials  of  tlio  Pro- 
ouroinoiit  Division  of  the  Treasury  Departinent 
aided  hy  inond)ers  of  the  WPA  adiniiiistrative 
stair  and  by  expert  buyers  loaned  to  the  Gov- 
cnunent  by  private  business  organizations  on  a 
(lollar-a-year  l)asis.  Manufacturei's  were  asked 
(o  sul)niit  olfers  and  samples  of  surplus  clothing 
to  the  committees  of  professional  buyers.  To 
make  sure  that  purchases  would  be  made  from 
surplus  stocks,  specifications  retpiired  that 
u'arments  must  have  been  mauufactured  within 
the  past  two  years  and  in  stock  on  May  f ,  19.3S, 
or,  for  some  of  the  later  purchases,  in  stock  on 
.July  1,  1938.     Manufacturers  whose  offers  were 

Table  oS. — Number  and  Cost  of  Surplus  Garments 
Purchased  by  the  WPA,  by  Types  of  Garments 

As  OF  Jl'NE  30,  1S39 
[Subject  to  revision] 


TyiJr  'if  Oanuent 


Number  uf 
Oarmcnts 


Total 

Men's  elothing 

Suits. 

Overcoats 

Topcoats 

Rainwear 

Mackinaws 

Cossaciv     jackets,     sheep-lined 
garment.':,   leather  garments, 

and  other  eoats -- 

Knitted  outerwear. - 

Other 

lioy.s'  clothing 

Suits 

Overcoats 

Topcoats 

Rainwear - 

Mackinaws 

Cossaek     jackets,     sheep-lined 
garments,   leather  garments, 

and  other  coats - 

Knitted  outerwear -- 

Other__ 

W'lijieri's  clothing       - 

Coats:  dress,  sport,  .ind  other, 

including  toppers 

Suits:  two-  and  three-piece 

Skirts.-. 

Dresses 

Blouses -_- 

Rainwear 

Knitted  outerwear 

other.        .. 

O  iris*  anil  infants'  lint  hi  ng. . 

Coats:  dress,  sport,  and  other, 

including  toppi-rs  

Suits:   two- and  three-piece.  - - 

Skirts 

Dresses 

Blouses 

Rainwear 

Pajamas    

Robes 

Snowsuits.  _. 

Knitted  outerwear 

Other - 


6, 443, 079 


2,  248,  586 


371,  108 
238.  .515 
181,  249 
166,  787 
9fi,  404 


384.  023 

810,  160 

340 


Cost 


Total 


.$l,"i,  IISII,  S.",l 
9.  SSH,  217 


Per 
garment 


4  411 


1,  172,  5.')7 


113,  03,'i 
67,  SR2 
1 1,  31,5 
41.  728 

130.  421 


20.';,  704 
499,  .120 
103.  282 


3.  649.  153 

2,  18,5,  902 

1,546,627 

36,5,  715 

3.59,  410 


1,  043.  01 2 

743,  720 

702 


2,  178,  812 


1,29,5,522 


152.  063 
101.792 

49.  426 

67.129 
275,  722 

73,  443 
,532,  152 

43,  795 


61.082 

r2.S17 

9.  l.M 

428.  869 

14.948 

46,  75) 

48,  5,54 

48,  193 

122.  233 

708,  299 

225,  517 


,533,  352 
397.  344 
46.  0.50 
.58,  240 
408,  .532 


438.  287 

222,  198 

74.  809 


9.8:i 
9.16 
8.  ,53 
2.19 
3.  73 


0.92 
2.06 


1.86 


2.  157,  452 


698,  298 
463,201 

.53,  838 
117,936 
226,  952 
195,  360 
376,  753 

25,114 


1,4.50,  .343 


195,  938 

15, 027 

5,700 

231,  602 

6,  924 

77,  933 

15,  ,555 

24,  525 

317,  124 

.366.  916 

193.  099 


4.72 
5.88 
4.07 
1.40 
3.  13 


2.  13 
0  44 


4.  59 
4.  .55 
1.09 
1.76 
0.82 
2.  66 
0.71 
0.  .57 


0.84 


3.  21 

1,  17 
0.62 
0.54 
0.46 
1.67 
0..32 
0.51 

2.  59 
0.52 
0.  86 


accepted  were  instructed  to  ship  garments  to 
centrtd  warehouses  located  in  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

The  0,443,000  garments  procured  were  valued 
at  $15,681,000  and  cost,  on  the  average,  $2.43 
per  garment.  Purchases  were  made  from  1 ,338 
firms  located  in  32  states.  The  state  distribu- 
tion of  purchases,  as  might  be  expected,  reflects 
the  location  of  the  clothing  manufacturers  of 
the  country.  Goods  purchases  from  746  firms 
in  New  York  State  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  total  expenditures,  and  purchases  from 
134  firms  in  Pennsylvania  and  from  135  firms 
in  Alassachusetts  each  aggregated  well  over  a 
million  dollars. 

The  first  purchases  consisted  chiefly  of  heavy 
woolen  outerwear  for  men  and  boys.  Over 
$3,600,000  was  spent  for  371,000  men's  suits 
and  $533,000  for  113,000  boys'  suits.  The 
former  averaged  $9.83  in  cost  and  the  latter, 
$4.72.  About  239,000  men's  overcoats  and 
68,000  boys'  overcoats  were  purchased  at  an 
average  cost  of  $9.16  and  $5.88,  respectively. 
The  181,000  men's  and  11,000  boys'  topcoats 
liurchased  were  valued  at  $8.53  and  $4.07  each. 
Mackinaws,  cossaek  jackets,  and  other  coats  for 
men  and  boys  as  well  .'is  knitted  mitei'wear  were 
also  bought. 

Among  the  purchases  of  WDmen's  clothing 
were  276,000  blouses  which  cost  82  cents  each 
on  an  average.  vSome  152,000  women's  coats 
anil  61.000  girls"  and  infants'  coats  were  pur- 
chased at  averages  of  $4.59  and  $3.21,  respec- 
tively, and  102,000  women's  suits  at  an  average 
cost  of  $4.55.     The  67,000  women's  dresses  and 
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Table     S4.      Number     op     Garments     Distribt'ted 

UNDER     THE      WPA      SuRPLTTS      C'lOTHINO       PuRfHASE 

Program,  by  States  and  by  Types  of  Garments 

As  OF  .ll'NE  m.   1939 
[Subject  to  n-vision] 


State 

'I'otill  > 

Men's 
Gar- 
ments 

Bovs' 
Gar- 
ments 

Women's 
Gar- 
ments 

Girls'  and 
Infants' 
Garments 

Unitoil  States. 

6,445,451 

2,  248,  612 

1,172,604 

1,  296,  546 

1,  728,  690 

Alabama  

Arizona 

96.504 
28,605 
93,908 
244,  216 
73,  066 

35,  485 
8,861 

36,  731 
91,  324 
26,  123 

16, 863 
4,892 
16,  181 
46,688 
14,092 

19,  382 
6,  640 
19,  004 
46,  443 
14,  127 

26,  784 
9,212 
22.  992 

California 

.59.761 

Colorado 

18.  724 

Connecticut 

66,  536 
10.  328 
29,  991 
83.  489 
103.  735 

24,  354 
3,039 
7,  517 
29,820 
35,  866 

12,602 
2,  180 
3.826 
16,  049 
16,644 

12,  435 
1,988 
6,  ,509 
16,882 
21,  527 

17.  144 
3.121 

Dist.  of  Col 

Florida--.. 

Georgia 

12.  139 
20.738 
29.  698 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

21,803 
,501.  685 
183. 440 
74.  613 
94,  .590 

6,716 
160,  434 
67,  743 
28,239 
27,  4,54 

3,747 
89,  .507 
33.319 
14,384 
15, 189 

6,498 
101,. 590 
34.  136 
13.  739 
24.  973 

4.  842 
150.  164 
48.  243 
18.  251 
26.  974 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

121,  749 
76,  926 
31,082 
41, 110 

255,  472 

45,  570 
26.  .684 
9.301 
13.543 
90.867 

23,671 

15,  5.50 

4.983 

8,450 

44,  551 

24.  426 

15.  2.56 

7.362 

8.634 

51.809 

28.  0S2 
19.  .536 
9,  436 

10.  4S3 

Massachusetts 

68.  245 

Micbiean 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

364,  635 
173,  839 

71,838 
184,  650 

4.5,219 

120.  572 
44.  045 
26.  003 
66.  677 
13.  722- 

67,  787 
24,662 
12, 043 
37,  651 
7,265 

75.720 
42,611 
14,  362 
35,  051 
11,442 

1(H),  .5.56 
62.  .521 
19.  43(1 
45.  271 

r2. 7<Hi 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  -  - 

New  Jersey - 

New  Mexico 

68,  317 
4,186 
22,  376 
203,  443 
3.5,  2.57 

15.  979 
1.726 
8,167 
73.  206 
11.017 

9,537 

724 

3,782 

40,  859 

,5,264 

14,  916 

716 

4,  476 

40,  296 

10, 085 

17..S85 
1.021) 
.5.961 

49.  082 
8,891 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

783,  171 
S.8,911 
63,  245 
339,  692 
183,  685 

261.  977 
31,352 
18,814 

147,  840 
66,483 

148,  293 
14.  359 
9,406 
69,  397 
36,  511 

145,  716 
18,002 
13,007 
75,  185 
35,  243 

227.  185 
25.  19S 
2'2.  018 
47.  270 
46. 44S 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

37,  597 
.575,  289 
32.  680 
78,  187 
73,096 

11,280 
212,  349 
12.  269 
27.296 
20.888 

5,799 
98,  699 

6,  432 
10,907 
12,  219 

8.960 
103.  300 
5.  8.50 
1.5.  6.54 
19,318 

n..5,5s 
161.041 
8,  139 
24. 330 
20.671 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vireinia 

82,  797 
239.  818 
29.390 
14.  607 
63.  .536 

31,  .573 
83,  262 
10,820 
4,606 
24,  247 

15, 174 

44,  305 

4,886 

2,790 

10.  802 

16,  985 
50,672 
6.233 
2.840 
10.  4.56 

20.  065 

61.. 579 

7.  451 

4.  372 

18.031 

Washington- 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 

8(1,  937 

106.  836 

167.  361 

9.010 

28,408 

39.  201 

57,  188 

3,095 

17,287 

21,  691 

30,  970 

1,  846 

1.5,088 

20,100 

30,113 

1,789 

20.  1.54 

24.843 

49.090 

2.281 

-^  Total  shipments  are  slightly  higher  than  total  purchases  as  shown  in 
Table  .53  because  of  the  failure"  of  vendors,  in  some  instances,  to  bill  for 
sample  garments. 

the  429,000  (^'liildren's  dresses  that  were  boiight 
averag;ed  $1.7()  and  54  cents,  respectively,  per 
gnrnient. 

The  number  of  knitted  outerwear  articles 
bought  for  men,  women,  and  children,  I'Cjire- 
sented  40  percent  of  the  garments  procured 
although   in    terms   of   value   they   represented 


only  11  percent  of  the  total.  The  average 
l)rice  of  such  clothing  ranged  from  44  cents  lor 
hoys'  sweaters  to  92  cents  for  men's  knitted 
wear.  Table  53  summarizes  purchases  by 
types  of  garments,  and  sliows  the  value,  number 
of  units,  and  average  price. 

In  allocating  garments  among  the  states  for 
distribution  consideration  was  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors;  these  included  population  in 
1930,  numbers  of  persons  receiving  general 
relief,  recipients  of  categorical  assistance,  and 
WPA  workers,  and  the  total  estimated  number 
of  persons  in  need.  Consideration  of  climatic 
conditions  was  important  in  allocating  the 
specific  items  of  clothing  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  country.  Table  54  shows  the  number  of 
men's,  boys',  women's,  and  girls'  and  infants' 
garments  shipped  to  each  state. 

The  selection  of  persons  to  receive  garments 
was  made  by  public  welfare  and  relief  agencies 
designated  by  the  WPA  state  chvisions  of  em- 
ployment, by  the  WPA,  or  jointly  by  the  W'PA 
tiiid  the  public  welfare  agency.  Selection  was 
iiutdc  on  the  basis  of  need  after  investigations 
])rii\('d  tiiat  the  recipients  were  unable  to  pro- 
\  idc  the  articles  of  clothing  for  themselves. 
The  recipients  included  unemployed  persons 
who  were  certified  and  awaiting  assignment  to 
WPA  projects,  WPA  workers,  families  and 
single  persons  receiving  general  relief,  recipi- 
ents of  social  security  aid,  and  families  with 
NYA  workers.  Persons  obttiining  no  assist- 
tiiice  yet  unable  to  secure  clothing  through 
normal  channels  were  also  eligible  to  receive 
surplus  garments.  Varying  circumstances  in 
the  several  states  resulted  in  different  emphasis 
in  the  distribution  of  surplus  clothing  among 
the  types  of  eligible  persons. 

Distribution  was  under  way  by  the  middle  of 
November  and  proceeded  rapidly  during  De- 
cember 1938  and  the  first  two  months  of  1939 
in  an  effort  to  supply  the  heavy  outerwear  in 
time  for  use  during  the  winter  months.  Mis- 
cellaneous garments,  generally  of  lighter  weight, 
wei'e  distributed  in  March.  By  the  last  of 
April  only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  garments 
procured  under  the  surplus  clothing  purchase 
])r()gram  were  still  in  the  local  distribution 
centers. 


WPA-FINANCED  OPERATIONS 
OF  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 


THE  WORKS  PROGRESS  ADMINISTRATOR  WilS 
;nitli()ii/.i'(l  under  authority  of  Section  '.i  of 
the  ERA  Act  of  193S  to  allocate  WPA  funds  to 
otlier  Federal  aoencies  for  the  prosecution  of 
projects  similar  to  tliose  which  the  Wl^A  could 
operate.  Tliese  projects,  siniilai-  in  type  to 
rei;:ular  WPA-ojjerated  projects,  ha\'e  l)een 
cari'icd  on  in  accord  witli  the  general  ret^niiations 
that  were  established  for  WPA  projects.  In 
total,  the  WPA  transferred  $S4,G29,0()0  from 
the  funds  made  available  by  the  ERA  Act  of 
lll.SS  and  the  two  supplementary  a])|)ropria- 
tions;  this  amount,  as  of  June  30,  1939,  includes 
a  little  less  than  $4,000,000  allocated  to  the 
various  agencies  for  administrative  e.xi)enses 
incurred  in  connection  with  ])roject  ojx-rations. 
The  work  undertaken  with  WPA  funds  by  the 
Federal  agencies  which  received  allocations  is 
summaiized  briefly  below.  The  discussion 
excludes  activities  conducted  with  apjiropria- 
tions  specifically  provided  for  the  Federal 
agencies  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1938  and  with  other 
approjM-iations  maile  directly  to  them.  Tabl<>s 
47  and  27  on  pages  109  and  92  show,  resjiectively, 
the  transfers  of  WPA  funds,  by  agencies,  and 
the  em]>loyment  provided  on  the  WPA-linanced 
Federal  agency  projects. 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Ahnost  .$10,000,000   was   transferi-ed    by    i\w 
AVPA  to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  pi'oj- 


ects  which  have  provided  work  for  between 
13,000  and  19,000  persons  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1939.  The  projects  fall  into  two 
major  categories—  those  which  further  the 
agency's  regular  soil  conservation  ]jrogram  and 
those  which  relate  to  its  la,nd  utilization  pro- 
gram. With  the  WPA  funds  made  available 
for  furthering  the  regular  program  of  the 
Service,  data  on  floods,  siltation  of  reservoirs, 
climatics,  and  erosion  have  been  collected 
which  the  Service  could  not  h;i\c  hoped  to 
(J)tain  in  the  immediate  future  with  its  regular 
appiii|)i-iations  and  p(>rsonnel.  In  addition, 
practic-illy  all  of  the  Service's  field  activities 
requiring  em])loyment  of  laboi-  have  been 
assisted  through  ])rojects  operated  in  almost 
all  the  states  outside  the  New  Kngland  group. 
In  connection  with  its  land  utilization  pro- 
gram the  Soil  Conservation  .Service  has  been 
using  WPA  funds  on  projects  to  develop  for 
their  most  appro]Jiiate  uses — forestry,  grazing, 
conservation,  and  recreation-  the  lands  pur- 
chased under  earlier  legislative  ])rovisions. 
(This  program  largely  comprises  undertakings 
that  were  initiated  through  the  land  i)urchase 
program  of  the  P'ederal  Emergency  Relief  Atl- 
ministration  and  were  subsecpiently  transfei-red 
to  the  Farm  Security  Administration;  it  also 
includes  a  few  ])rojects  initiated  under  Title  111 
of  the  BaidxlK^ad-Jones  l"';iini  'Penant  Act. 
The  project  acti\ities,  although  directed 
towards  utilizing  the  land  for  the  sjjecific  pur- 
poses indicated,  also  coiilribute  to  cnns(>rvation 
of  soil  anil  water  resources.      Work  isconducted) 
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in  most  of  the  states  where  the  retiular  soil 
conseivatioii  |)rograin  o])ei'ates. 

Forestry  development  work  earried  on  in  '29 
states  is  converting  nniny  acres  of  barren  and 
p;ntly  woo«led  land  into  areas  yielding;  vahiable 
forest  products.  Primary  importance  has  been 
attached  to  the  provision  of  fire  protection. 
Project  \\-orkei's  also  have  reforested  extensive 
areas  of  treeless  anfl  eroded  lands  and  have 
im]ii-oved  existing  staTids  through  the  removal 
of  brush  and  diseased  trees.  Projects  under 
the  grazing  program  have  generally  been  di- 
rected towards  converting  large  acreages  ill- 
suited  to  farming  into  grazing  lands  or  into 
lands  combining  farndng  and  ranchiTig.  The 
formerly  rich  grazing  areas  are  being  restored, 
watering  facilities  foi-  stock  established,  neces- 
sary fences  built.  :iii(l  the  equipment  pre|)nred 
that  is  needed  f<ir  range  research  carried  on 
through  land-grant  colleges. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  natural 
conditions  for  wildlife  in  comiection  with  both 
the  forestry  and  grazing  programs.  This  has 
involved  the  creation  of  game  refuges  where 
wildlife  is  protected  from  hunters,  construction 
of  water  holes  for  game,  and  the  development 
of  lakes,  streams,  and  fish-rearing  ponds.  Many 
of  the  sections  where  land  utilization  projects 
had  been  set  up  were  suitable  for  recreation 
but  had  never  been  develo])ed  for  this  ])urpose. 
WPA  fimds  have  been  used  to  make  these  areas 
available  to  the  public  in  accordance  with  local 
needs.  Develo])nients  in  the  different  sections 
hiclnde  camphig  facilities,  picnic  grounds,  lakes, 
bathing  beaches,  and  other  recreational  facilities. 

Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Secontl  largt>st  of  the  project  programs  of  the 
various  biu'eaus  hi  the  Dejiartment  of  Agricid- 
tnre  was  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomolog\' 
and  Plant  (Quarantine.  With  the  $7.«'i.').non 
traTisferred  by  the  WI^A  the  Bureau  has  carried 
on  intensive  plant  disease  and  insect  eradication 
work  throughout  the  country,  similar  to  the 
work  for  which  funds  were  made  available 
nnder  earlier  ERA  Acts.  Employment  on 
these  projects  varied  between  7,400  aiid  a 
little  more  than  14,000  dming  the  year. 

Projects  for  the  control  of  black  stem  rust 
have  been  operated  hi  17  states,  chiefly  hi  the 


middle  western  and  north  central  parts  of  the 
country.  This  control,  maintained  through 
the  eradication  of  the  barberiy  bushes  on  which 
tlie  fungus  is  carried,  helps  to  protect  farmers 
from  the  losses  in  yield  and  quality  of  their 
small  grahi  crops  that  result  from  stem  rust. 
The  protection  of  valuable  pine  forests  in  27 
states  by  eradication  of  cuiTant  and  goose- 
berry bushes  which  spread  white  ])ine  blister 
rust  is  another  impiutant  (project  activity. 
This  disease  attacks  all  iuifi\(>  species  of  white 
])ine  and  endangers  the  Nation's  existing 
stands,  estimated  to  have  a  commercial  value 
of  $400,000,000,  as  well  as  the  young  growths 
having  an  even  greater  potential  value. 

Peach  trees  have  been  the  particular  prey  of 
the  phony  peach  and  the  peach  mosaic  diseases, 
i'l'ojects  for  the  eradication  of  these  diseases 
are  behig  conducted  in  a  number  of  southern 
and  western  states.  In  Texas  citrus  groves 
and  nurseries  have  been  inspected  to  locate 
ti-ees  having  citrus  canker,  and  hifected  and 
abandoned  ti'ees  have  been  removed.  Work 
to  ])r()tect  elm  trees  from  the  Dutch  eim  dis- 
ease has  been  carried  on  in  seven  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia;  this  involved  locating 
and  taking  out  diseased  trees  and  controlling 
insect  carriers. 

Among  the  other  WPA-financed  activities  of 
the  Bureau  is  the  work  undertaken  in  five 
states  for  control  antl  eradication  of  the  gypsy 
moth.  This  work  includes  destroying  egg 
clusters,  ehminating  food  ])hints,  spraying,  and 
apjilying  burlap  bands  to  ti'ee  ti-unks.  Elhni- 
nation  of  the  thurberia  plant  is  directed  to- 
wards the  control  of  a  weevil  for  which  the 
plant  serves  as  host  and  which  m  recent  years 
has  invaded  the  cotton-producing  areas  of  the 
southwestern  part  of  Arizona  with  particular 
damage  to  cotton  grown  under  irrigation.  In 
addition  to  its  ])lant  disease  and  insect  eradica- 
tion activities  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  has  one  project  for  the  demo- 
lition of  three  buildings  in  lloboken,  New 
.lersev.  and  the  pre]iaration  of  the  site  for  a 
plant  quarantine  buildhig. 

Forest  Service 

Almost  $7,000,000  was  transferred  to  the 
Forest   Service   bv   the   WPA   to   carry   on   an 
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important  iuljuiict  to  its  i)rograiii;  throui^h  tiiis 
allocation  from  8,000  to  14,000  persons  have 
been  employed  in  all  but  a  few  states  of  the 
eountrv.  Tlie  work  is  done  chiefly  in  national 
foi'csts  and  includes  the  construction  and  luaiii- 
tenance  of  fire-breaks,  forest-fire  lookout  towers 
and  observatories,  landing  fields,  telephone 
Hues,  forest  roads  and  trails,  and  miscellaneous 
liiiildino-s  and  structm'es.  Imjirovements  that 
will  nudvc  forest  areas  available  for  recreational 
purposes  as  well  as  rano;e  improvements  have 
licen  undertaken.  Project  workers  have  also 
planted,  im])roved,  and  developed  tree  mu'series, 
tluuned  forest  stands,  combated  insects  and 
diseases,  killed  rancre-destroyino- rodents,  eradi- 
cated poisonous  plants,  and  aided  in  the 
development  of  fish  and  g-anae  resources. 

AVPA-financed  projects  of  the  P\irest  Service 
in  more  than  20  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  involved  research  work  of 
various  types  including  surveys  and  studies 
relating  to  forests,  ranges,  wildlife,  and  the 
luanagement  of  lands  and  watersheds.  Also, 
tlie  Service  has  operated  a  forestry  ]u-oject 
in  the  prairie  states  which  involved  planting 
windbreaks  and  shelterbelts  in  cooperation  with 
farm  owners  in  North  and  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

Bureau  of  Biological  Survey 

The  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  received 
over  $1,320,000  for  developnu'ut  work  on 
various  phases  of  water  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion in  22  states.  Conservation  and  l)uilding 
up  of  breeding  stocks  and  the  restoration  of 
natural  environments  for  wildlife  are  the  chief 
objectives.  The  land  on  which  refuges  are 
located  are  generally  submarginal  areas  that 
are  particularly  suited  to  wildlife. 

The  actual  work,  through  which  between 
1,000  and  3, .500  persons  have  been  employed, 
varies  with  the  location  of  the  refuge.  Some 
pi'ojects  have  involved  the  construction  of 
dams,  dikes,  and  ditches  to  improve  water 
areas  and  create  marshes,  thus  promoting  the 
growth  of  cover  and  food  required  by  migratory 
waterfowl  and  shore  birds.  Suitable  plaTits, 
shrubs,  and  trees  have  been  started  and  various 
tyyies  of  nesting  islands  have  been  coTistinclcd, 
which  noT   onlv   attract   shoi-e   birds  and   oilier 


species  of  wildlife  but  also  sei've  to  reduce  soil 
erosion  and  aid  in  liood  coiitrol.  For  upland 
game  preserves,  ]iroject  workers  have  built 
fences,  posted  aTid  marked  boundaries,  and 
constructed  or  icbuilt  roads,  fire  lanes,  and 
bi'idges.  In  sevei'al  cases,  buildings  and  other 
structures  necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  refuges  have  been 
luiilt  and  landscaped.  Shelters,  picTiic  tables, 
fireplaces,  bathhouses,  and  other  facilities  for 
public  recreation  have  been  provided  in  con- 
nection with  the  dt'velopnieut  wcu'k  wherever 
feasible. 

National  Agricultural  Research  Center 

A  program  has  been  carried  on  l>y  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  extend  the  research 
facilities  of  eight  of  its  bureaus  at  the  National 
Agricultural  Research  Center  located  in  Belts- 
ville,  Maryland.  More  than  $1,000,000  of 
WPA  funds  was  transferred  and  PWA  fimds 
were  also  made  available  to  imjirove  the  gen- 
eral service  facilities  such  as  the  heating  plant, 
electric  and  telephone  lii\es,  and  shop  facilities, 
and  to  build  or  renovate  garages,  bams,  roads, 
laboratories,  greenhouses,  and  other  properties. 
As  many  as  1,000  persons  have  been  employed 
on  this  project  during  the  year. 

Other  Bureaus 

The  Bnrfau  i>f  TJunu  Eranomlcs  and  the 
Agricultural  A(Ijusi>ii<  iif  Ail mini.sf ration  received 
$.')42,000  and  $122,000,  respectively,  from  the 
WPA  to  cai-ry  on  several  research  projects. 
Outstanding  among  the  projects  is  a  study  of 
consumer  purchases,  o]:)erated  jointly  by  the 
Bu7'eaii  of  Plome  Economics  and  the  Rureaii  of 
Labor  Statistics  of  the  Labor  Department  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  NafioTial  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Central  Statistical  Board, 
and  hiitiated  under  an  earlier  LRA  Act.'  The 
work  hivolved  analysis  and  |UTparation  of 
re])orts  based  on  the  data  conc(>i'iung  the  levels 
of  living,  ways  of  spending,  and  sources  of  in- 
come of  American  families  that  had  been  col- 
lected in  cities  and  towns  of  various  sizes  and 
also  in  a  large  number  of  farm   coimties.     A 

'  See  the  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA  Progmm.  June  30,  1938.  pp. 
Hio-inr..  for  a  description  of  llie  study. 
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second  study  conducted  l)v  the  Burciiu  in  co- 
operjitiiin  witli  educjitionid  institutions  in  15 
stiites  has  been  concerned  witli  the  physical 
measurement  of  ahnost  150,000  boys  and  girls 
from  4  to  17  years  of  age.  This  first  scientific 
study  of  the  body  measurements  required  for 
the  sizing  of  clothing  is  e.\])ected  to  be  invalu- 
able in  determining  standards  for  the  jjrojier 
sizing  of  ])a.tterns  and  ready-to-wear  garments. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  A<lministra- 
tion's  Wl^A-tinanccd  jjroject  invohes  a  series 
of  studies  connected  with  consumers'  goods  and 
problems  arising  from  their  standanlization. 
The  stvidies  include  surveys  of  Federal,  state, 
and  municipal  trade  standaixls  for  consumers' 
goods,  analysis  of  the  economic  aspects  of 
standardization  and  regulation,  comparison  of 
government  preference  and  general  consumer 
preference,  and  other  studies  of  related  subjects. 

About  $4,000  in  WPA  fun<ls  was  transferred 
to  the  Bureau  of  Agilcullural  EiKj'inecnng  to 
buiki  a  cotton  warehouse  and  make  some  other 
improvements  at  its  Experimental  Ginning 
Laboratory  in  Stoneville,  Mississipjji.  This 
project,  for  which  PWA  funds  were  also  made 
available,  provided  five  months'  employment 
for  about  IS  p(n'sons. 

Department  of  the  Interior 

National  Park  Service 

Most  of  the  WPA  funds  transferred  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  for  work  pinjccts 
went  to  the  National  Park  Service  which  ic- 
ceived  about  $8,805,000  for  work  in  line  with 
its  general  improvement  program  in  national 
parks  and  mommients.  Lighten-  types  of  con- 
struction and  conservation  work  predominate. 
In  addition  to  the  im])roveinent  of  recreational 
and  administrative  facilities,  the  historic,  arche- 
ological,  and  scenic  potentialities  of  the  jjarks 
and  monuments  are  being  developed  or  made 
accessible  in  a  manner  that  increases  their 
appeal  and  nsefidness  to  the  general  public. 

Important  advances  have  been  made  through 
the  Service's  project  work  in  its  recreational 
demonstration  areas.  Units  of  roads  and  ti-ails 
already  surveyed  have  been  made  passable, 
facilities  for  organized  camps  and  other  simple 
park     structures    built,     water    and     sanitary 


svstems  installed,  dams  constructed,  and  other 
activities  carried  on  tli:it  are  necessary  for  the 
conservation  and  protection  of  water,  soil, 
forests,  and  wildlife  resources. 

Two  ])rojects  of  particular  interest  have  been 
operated.  At  the  Colorado  National  Monu- 
ment units  of  road  construction  have  been 
undertaken  to  cxpe<lite  the  completion  of  the 
Scenic  Rim  Drive  approved  in  the  Service's 
"Master  Plan"  for  this  aiea,  and  at  the  proposed 
Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  extensive  beach-erosion  control 
work  has  been  done.  WPA  fimds  have  also 
been  used  for  I'esearcli  and  educational  work  at 
the  Washington  and  regional  head((uarters  of 
the  Service  and  in  some  park  and  monument 
ofhces.  Together  the  various  WPA-financed 
projects  of  the  .Service  have  provided  jobs  for 
between  10,000  and  l(i,000  persons  dining  the 
course  of  the  year  ending  in  June  1939. 

Division  of  Territories  and  Island  Possessions 

About  $S(i(i,(iO(i  in  WPA  funds  was  trans- 
fericd  to  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island 
Possessions  for  pi-oject  work  in  Alaska  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  on  which  employment  has  ranged 
from  400  to  2,000  persons.  In  Alaska,  project 
activities  have  largely  been  limited  to  work  on 
the  Alaska  Kailroad  and  certain  public  im- 
provements in  municipalities.  In  the  railway 
work  WPA  funds  have  been  used  exclusively 
for  the  labor  needed  in  imjjroving  the  railroad 
way.  Through  the  nnmicipal  improvement 
undertakings,  streets  have  been  repaired,  sewer 
and  water  lines  installed,  and  sidewalks  built 
ill  certain  towns  that  previously  lacked  many  of 
these  facilities. 

Project  activities  in  the  Virgin  Islands  vary 
widely  in  type.  In  the  islands  of  St.  Croix  and 
St.  Thomas,  workers  have  improved  streets  and 
highways.  Sanitation  and  water  supply  sys- 
tems on  both  islands  have  been  extended  or 
improved.  On  three  of  the  islands  pens  and 
dipping  vats  for  control  of  cattle  ticks  have 
been  constructed.  A  ]jroject  to  study  the  epi- 
demic aspects  of  certain  skin  ami  blood  diseases 
has  been  conducted  which  ultimately  is  expected 
to  include  examination  of  the  entire  popidation 
of  Charlotte  Amalie.  Sewing  rooms  and  several 
nursery -school  projects  have  also  been  operated 
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and  !ii(l  has  been  aiveii  to  a  local  coopprative 
association  in  order  to  facilitate  the  handicraft 
work,  cahinct-inakin^-,  friiit-prcscrv  inii',  and 
farniinti'  by  needy  pei'sons. 

Office  of  Education 

With  abont  S.")i.)(l,(l(lii  transferred  by  tlie  WPA, 
the  ( )IHce  of  Education  has  been  ein])loyin<i-  be- 
tween 400  and  7(10  persons  on  its  Federal  forum 
and  educational  radio  projects.  \Vork(>rs  in 
various  white  collar  classihcations  have  assisted 
local  school  authorities  in  orirani/.int;',  ]ilanning, 
and  conductiiiir  public  affairs  f(M-unis.  The 
local  public  airency  of  education  pr(i\  ides  the 
necessary  su])ervision  and  also  makes  available 
school  biiildinii's  and  e(|uipnient.  In  c(uiiu>ction 
witii  this  ])rotiram  experiment  stations  have 
been  (>stablished  in  3N  states.  The  educational 
radio  project  has  as  one  of  its  major  activities 
the  |)r<iductiou  of  network  ];)roi;'ra]ns  dealinti; 
with  topics  of  nati(Uial  sig-iuficance,  such  as  the 
orii^in  and  development  of  the  Bill  of  Kio-hts, 
the  work  of  the  Federal  (Jovernmeut,  and  rela- 
tions with  Latin-American  countries.  Another 
im])ortant  project  activity,  carried  on  in  16 
states,  makes  a\ailal)le  to  local  educational 
groups  sucli  services  as  a  script  exchange,  guides 
to  ]iroduction  and  training  centers,  transcrip- 
tions and  recordings,  and  assistance  in  local 
radio  ])roductio]i  and  research. 


Department  of  Labor 


The  Bureau  of  Lalxir  Sintictics  has  conducted 
three  studies  with  the  $850,000  made  available 
to  it  by  the  WPA.  P^mployment  has  been  pro- 
vided for  an  average  of  about  760  persons  dur- 
ing the  year. 

More  than  half  the  funds  have  been  used  for 
the  building  permits  survey  which  covers  foiu' 
major  kinds  of  information:  building  cycles  pre- 
vious to  the  World  War;  i-esidential  biiililing 
by  cost  groups  htkI  by  types  of  construction 
material  for  the  years  from  1936  through  IdiiS; 
dwellings  erected  in  unincorporated  suburban 
sections  of  metropolitan  areas,  begimiing  with 
Kl.^fi;  and  the  relationshijj  between  ])ermit  valu- 
ation and  selling  ])rices  of  dwellings.  Field 
work  has  been  conducted  in  all  states  under  the 
direction  of  seven  regional  offices. 


Work  on  the  Bureau's  urban  study  of  con- 
sumer purchases  lias  involved  stunmarization 
for  linal  publication  of  nniterial  on  this  subject 
obtained  underan  earlier  project.  (See[)age  123.) 
The  two  series  of  bulletins  being  pre])ared — one 
on  consimier  incomes  and  ])urcliases  and  the 
other  on  average  expenditures  for  s])ecific  goods 
by  families  of  different  income  levels — provide 
a  basis  for  pre<licting  the  probable  shifts  in  de- 
mand for  certain  types  of  conunodities  which 
woidd  result  from  given  changes  in  income  dis- 
triliiition  and  movements  of  population. 

The  Bureau's  survey  of  employment  in  state, 
county,  and  city  governments  will  enable  it  to 
lill  the  major  gap  which  remains  in  its  series 
on  nonagricultin'al  ein])loyment  in  the  I'nited 
States.  The  study  covers  th(>  ])eriod  from 
li(2il  to  193N  and  includes  all  state  governments, 
all  cities  having  a  pojnilation  greater  than 
10(1,000  and  the  counties  in  which  these  cities 
are  located,  and  a  rejjreseiitative  sample  of 
smaller  cities  and  less  i)0])ulated  counties. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

The  Bundu  <ij  Yanlf<  ami  Ducks  of  the  Navy 
Department  has  been  operating  a  ])rogram  of 
construction,  extension,  and  improvement  of 
its  facilities  and  structures  chiefly  at  navy 
yards  and  air  stations,  and  also  at  the  Naval 
Academy  and  at  some  fleet  operating  bases, 
training  stations,  Marme  Corjis  stations,  sub- 
marine bases,  field  and  su])ply  de])ots,  nnval 
hos]ntals,  and  radio  stations.  For  tliis  piirjjose 
a  total  of  $14,041,000  was  transferred  from  the 
WPA  to  the  Navy  Department.  These  funds, 
available  for  jiaying  relief  laliorers,  were  used 
in  conjunction  with  approximately  $36,000,000 
that  was  supplied  by  the  PWA  for  the  pm-chase 
of  materials  and  equipment  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  skilled  labor.  WPA  workers 
niunbered  from  12.000  to  22,000  persons 
(hning  the  course  of  the  year. 

liuilding  work  carried  on  under  th(>  Navy's 
im|H-ovement  program  invoK  es  the  new  con- 
struction or  extension  of  shops,  storehouses, 
barracks,  hos])ital  buildings,  dis])ensaries,  avia- 
tion and  ordnance  storehouses,  and  miscella- 
neous structures.  Operations  have  been  con- 
ducted in  14  states — all  but  thrci^  of  them 
along    the    east^'rn    seaboard     an<l    in    Puerto 
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Kico  and  the  Disti'ict  of  C'oluiuhia.  witli  the 
most  extensive  work  being  done  at  the  naval 
operating  t)ase  in  San  Diego,  and  at  the  Mare 
Island  (( 'aliforiiia).  Philadelphia,  and  l^rooklyn 
navy  yards.  I'roject  workers  have  ini])roved 
waterfninis  throngh  both  new  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  ]>iers  and  quay  walls.  They 
have  built  railniad  tracks,  roads,  and  distribu- 
tion systems;  iinjiroved  ]K)wer  plants  and  ship- 
building ways;  |)rovi(led  increased  storage  facili- 
ties for  water,  gasdliiie,  and  fuel  oil;  and  im- 
proved aviation  landing  fields. 

Department  of  the  Treasury 
Office  of  the  Secretary 

Allocations  of  AVPA  funds  totaling  $1 .640, OnO 
to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
have  been  used  by  the  Bureau  of  InfwiKil 
Eei'enue  and  the  Dirisum  of  Tax  Risiaich  for 
tax  investigation  and  research.  During  the 
year  the  Revenue  IJureau's  project  workers 
averaged  840  in  niunber,  many  of  whom  were 
employed  on  investigations  of  stamp  and  other 
miscellaneous  tax  collections.  Through  this 
work  millions  of  dollars  of  delinquent  and 
deficient  taxes-— about  half  of  the  total  that 
proj(M't  em])loyees  reported  for  assessment — 
have  been  collected.  Other  project  workers 
have  canvassed  retail  liquor  establishments  to 
ascertain  the  com])liance  of  dealers  with  licpior 
laws.  Rej)orted  violations  have  resulte<l  in 
collections  also  totaling  several  million  dollars. 

The  Division  of  Tax  Research  \\-ith  some 
$600,000  in  WPA  funds  has  conducted  research 
designed  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  both 
governmental  and  private  agencies  for  more  de- 
tailed infoi-mation  than  has  previously  been 
available  regarding  income  tax  returns.  From 
duplicate  copies  of  al)out  -5,600,000  returns  for 
1936  from  individuals,  four  major  groups  of 
tabulations  are  being  prepared.  These  include 
data  on  som-ces  of  income  and  deductions  (in- 
cluding number  of  sources),  family  incomes 
(cond)ining  separate  returns  of  husbands  and 
wives),  capital  gains  and  losses,  and  the  geo- 
graphic distril)ution  of  various  income  classes. 
In  atldition  a  number  of  other  tabidations  liave 
been  made  utilizing  over  700,000  returns  from 
corporations,    partnerships,    and    fiduciaries. 


Tabulation  of  these  materials,  on  which  em- 
pl(i\iaent  increased  steadily  from  about  100  to 
almost  2,000  persons  after  the  project's  initia- 
tion in  Xovend)er  1038,  will  make  valuable  data 
a\ailable  foi'  use  in  tax  research,  revenue 
estimation,  and  related  fields. 

Coast  Guard 

The  Coast  Guard  has  undertaken  a  con- 
struction and  improvement  ])rogram  with  the 
.1!330,000  transferred  to  it  by  the  WPA.  At 
most  of  the  Coast  Guard  stations  the  work  has 
largely  been  clearing,  grading,  trenching,  and 
related  roadway  and  gromid  improvement 
activities.  On  one  project,  however,  steam, 
fire,  electric,  water,  and  sewerage  services  were 
l)ro\idetl.  Through  two  other  projects  tele- 
phone wires  were  extended,  and  at  one  Coast 
(Juard  air  station  a  runway  was  built. 

Other  Bureaus 

The  ]>roject  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Sernice.  for  which  $179,000  was  transferred  by 
the  WPA,  provided  for  the  summary  tabulation 
and  analysis  of  data  collected  in  the  Xational 
Health  Survey  conducted  by  the  Service  with 
fnnds  made  available  under  earlier  ERA  Acts.- 
The  tabulations  cover  data  collected  in  the 
chronic  disease  survey,  the  communicable 
disease  study,  and  the  occupational  morbidity 
and  m<iitality  study.  That  jiortion  of  the 
work  which  had  been  financed  with  WPA  funds 
was  concluded  by  the  end  of  February  1939, 
the  remaining  technical  work  being  carried  on 
by  the  regular  Public  Health  Service  staff  under 
its  regular  appropriation.  A  small  amount  of 
WPA  funds  ($8,000)  was  transferred  to  the 
Procurement  Division  for  a  project  to  decorate 
Federal  buildings  with  painting  and  sculpture. 

War  Department 
Quartermaster  Corps 

The  Quartermaster  Corps  received  the  largest 
allocation  of  any  of  the  Federal  agencies  to 
which  WPA  funds  wei-e  made  available  during 

-  For  a  description  of  the  National  Health  Survey  see  the  Report  on 
Progress  of  the  II'P.I  Progrnm,  June  3n,  1938.  pp.  9.'i-100. 
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the  yoar.  A  total  of  $2 1.04 5. (KM)  was  traiis- 
I'oried  lor  construction  and  improvement  work 
at  1^  :iir  lieKls  and  depots,  77  i-eicidar  aiiny 
posts,  and  19  national  cemeteries.  A  larjie  part 
of  these  fmids  has  been  used  to  employ  workers 
on  a  construction  protcram  for  whidi  I'W'A 
funds  have  provided  materials  and  tiie  skilled 
labor  Tiot  available  from  relief  rolls.  Some 
\\\'\  funds  have  also  been  used  in  extensive 
repair  and  rehabilitation  work  at  various  army 
stations.  The  nnmber  of  workers  emjiloycd 
throuu'li  ^VPA  allocations  has  ranucd  from 
20, ()()()  to  over  4."),(l()ll  <luriii^-  the  year. 

The  construction  woik  undertaken  with 
Wl'A  and  PWA  fimds  includes  vai'ious  types 
of  buildings  and  utilities.  Many  of  the  build- 
ings are  to  provide  c|uarters  for  the  jjersomiel — 
quarters  for  about  700  nonconunissioned  officers, 
for  over  300  officers  and  families,  and  for  about 
SO  nurses,  and  09  barracks  to  accommodate  a 
total  of  almost  19,000  men.  Five  hospitals 
have  i)een  bnilt,  with  space  for  some  900  beds; 
outstanding  among  these  is  the  Fitzsinioiis 
General  Hosijital  at  Denver,  Colorado,  with  a 
capacity  of  (iOO  beds.  The  12  theatre  t)uildings 
constructed  by  project  workers  help  fill  a  long- 
felt  need  for  recreational  facilities  at  army 
posts.  In  atldition,  a  number  of  other  build- 
ings such  as  onlnance  magazines,  warehouses, 
garage  and  shop  buildings,  radio  and  lire  sta- 
tions, and  schools  were  included  in.  the  com- 
bined WPA-PWA-linaiiced   construction  work. 

On  the  utility  phase  of  the  construction 
program,  workers  have  installed  an.xiliary  sewer 
systems  of  both  sanitary  and  storm  ty])(>s,  a.nd 
have  extended  electrical  distribution  and  li'ans- 
mission  lines,  water  systems,  tele])hone  lines, 
and  railroad  tracks.  Project  workers  paid 
from  WPA  funds  have  also  been  employed  in 
the  construction  of  roads,  sidewalks,  and  curbs 
and  in  extensive  landscaping  work.  These 
activities  have  been  carried  on  in  almost  all 
states;  prominent  among  the  i)rojects  were 
those  at  the  Air  C'orjis  Technical  School  in 
Colorado,  at  Fort  Jay  in  New  York,  ;ind  at 
certain  posts  in  I'tah,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  I'epair  and  rehabilitation  work  under- 
taken at  various  army  stations  through  C^uar- 
tei'master  Corps  projects  financed  with  WPA 
funds  included   the  renovation  and   i-eniodcliiig 


of  bari-a.cks  and  rpiarters  and  the  rewiring  of 
buildings.  Project  woi'kers  also  have  modern- 
ized heating  and  |)lund)ing  systems,  painted 
both  exteriors  and  interioi's,  renovated  windows 
and  screens,  and  replaced  foundations  and 
defective  masonry  on  all  ty])es  of  buildings. 
Of  particidar  interest  in  connection  with  the 
rehabilitation  program  is  the  work  begun  on 
old  Spanish  fortifications,  seawalls,  and  bar- 
la.cks  at  army  posts  in  San  Jnan,  Puerto  Rico. 
The  restoration  of  these  structures  will  give 
several  hundred  years  more  of  use  to  military 
monuments  already  o\er  400  years  old. 

Corps  oF  Engineers 

The  .$3,353,000  which  was  transferred  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  by  the  WPA  has  been  used 
for  flood  protection  work  in  New-  England. 
P]arth-fill  dikes  and  embankments,  concrete 
flood  walls,  and  stop-log  structures  hav^e  been 
built  and  pumping  plants  have  been  installed 
in  some  instances  to  protect  various  cities 
along  the  Connecticut  River  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts.  Sites  have  been  prepared 
for  flood  control  dams  and  reservoirs  on  the 
('ontoocook  and  Pemigewasset  Rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Merrimack  River  above  Con- 
cord, New  Hampshire.  In  addition,  flood 
conti-ol  examinations,  which  include  field  sur- 
veys and  sub-surface  explorations,  have  been 
made  in  various  river  basins  of  five  of  the  New 
England  states.  This  project  work  has  pro- 
vided employment  for  between  100  and  1,000 
persons  during  the  first  ten  months  and  for 
as  many  as  2,1.50  persons  dui-ing  th(>  j-emainder 
of  the  year  ending  in  June  1939. 

Other  Federal  Agencies 

Several  other  de])ailni(Mital  bureaus  or  inde- 
pendent establisluiients  of  the  ?>deral  Govern- 
ment in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned 
received  allocations  of  WP.V  funds  under 
Section  3  of  the  1938  Act.  .Vllhough  fuiuls  in 
excess  of  half  a  million  dollars  woro  transferred 
to  two  of  these  agencies,  most  of  the  allotments 
involved  much  smallei'  aniounls. 

Of  the  $083,000  transfei-red  to  the  Bureau  of 
Fiftheries  in  the  Department  of  (\>mmerce  the 
greaJer  share  was  made  a\ail;d)le   to   improve 
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Federal  farilities  for  satisfying  the  inrroased 
demands  npon  lisli  hatcheries  in  connection 
with  restoclving-  commercial  and  game  iish. 
Project  workers,  nnmhering  from  600  to  over 
2,200  persons,  have  renovated  or  enlarged 
bnildings  and  e(|uipment,  lal)oratories,  and 
rearing  ponds  nt  hatcheries  in  35  states.  On 
some  projects,  particularly  those  in  states 
where  the  most  extensive  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  (Washington,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia),  water  supply  and  drainage  lines  have 
been  installed.  For  most  of  the  woi-k  PWA 
funds  were  made  availal)le  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  the  payment  of  such 
technical  or  skilled  labor  as  could  not  he 
secured  from  among  the  needy  unemployed. 
In  addition,  through  a  few-  of  the  AVPA- 
financed  projects,  clei'ical  and  other  white 
collar  workers  have  aided  in  special  scientific 
studies  made  in  California.  Michigan,  and 
Massachusetts. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons,  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  was  provided  with  $50,000  in  WPA 
funds  to  operate  two  construction  projects. 
Project  workers  built  a  utility  tunnel,  installed 
sewer  and  water  lines,  put  up  fences,  and  did 
clearing  and  grading,  surfacing  of  roads,  and 
incidental  work  around  the  institution  at 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  (hi  the  other  project  at 
La  Tuna,  Texas,  a  dairy  barn,  hay  and  grain 
shed,  and  machinery  shed  were  built  and  some 
incidental  work  done.  The  Department  le- 
ceived  an  additional  $3,000  to  complete  a  five- 
volume  survey  of  release  procedures  (including 
probation,  parole,  pardon,  and  other  foi-ms  of 
release  both  from  peiml  institutions  and  through 
the  courts),  which  had  been  conducted  by  the 
Attorney  General's  Office  with  funds  from 
earlier  ERA  Acts. 

A  Library  of  Con(]ress  project  in  New  Yoi'k 
City,  continuing  the  work  carried  on  under  pre- 
vious ERA  Acts,  is  maldng  talking-book  ma- 
chines for  blind  persons.  Reproducer  needles 
and  record  envelopes  and  containers,  as  well 
as  the  book  machines,  were  made  under  the 
$142,000  allocation.  The  Americau  P'ounda- 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  furnished  plans  and 
technical  supervision  for  the  project,  which 
employed  an  average  of  114  persons,  a  large 
propoi'tion  of  whom  were  blind  or  otherwise 
physically   handicapped.     The   distribution   of 


the  machines  is  handled  by  the  Librarian  of 
C'ongi-ess  who  lends  the  equipment  to  such 
libraries  as  he  deems  appropriate  to  serve  as 
regional  or  local  centers.  Talking  books  for 
use  in  the  machines  are  provided  by  the 
Library  from  an  annual  appropriation  of 
$175,000  under  '"An  Act  to  Provide  Books  for 
the  Adult  Bhnd." 

The  National  Resm/rcts  Committee  project 
financed  by  $40,000  in  transfeiTed  WPA  funds 
provides  technical  and  coordinating  service  to 
two  Nation-wide  projects  sponsored  by  State 
Planning  Boards,  one  recording  the  extent  and 
usage  of  publicly-owneil  and  tax-reverting  land 
and  the  other  preparing  sLx-year  advance  public 
improvement  programs  for  states  and  their 
subdivisions.  I'nits  of  the  coordinating  proj- 
ect in  Cincinnati,  Omaha,  Portland  (Oregon), 
and  Dallas  during  April.  May,  and  June  em- 
])loyed  an  average  of  about  40  persons  in 
assembling  nuitcrial  for  a  permanent  file  of 
reference  material,  chiefly  in  map  form,  and 
developing  detailed  techniques  for  operating 
state  projects  in  the  two  fields. 

A  total  of  $167,000  was  transferred  to  the 
Rvral  Electrification  A<lministrafio7i  for  two 
l)rojects  wliich  have  employed  an  average  of 
200  persons  during  the  year  ending  June  1939. 
Workers  on  one  project  were  engaged  in  com- 
pleting the  construction  of  electric  transmis- 
sion lines  in  four  counties  of  Mississippi,  begun 
under  allocations  from  the  1937  ERA  Act. 
The  bulk  of  the  transferrerl  WPA  funds,  how- 
ever, was  used  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  the  preparation  of  record 
stri]j  nuxps  or  diagrams  covering  areas  in  the 
vicinity  of  REA  projects.  These  maps,  com- 
bining tracings  of  road  nuips  with  details  from 
aerial  photographs,  are  valuable  in  checking 
the  operation  and  extension  of  transmission 
fines  in  rural  areas. 

The  1  (/(/■«/) X '  Adnniiistiation  has  l)een  using 
WPA  allocations  totaling  $568,000  for  work  in 
Connection  with  its  PWA  construction  ]3rogram 
cai-ried  on  in  17  states.  AA'orkers  on  the  parts 
of  the  program  that  are  WPA-financed,  rang- 
hig  in  numbers  from  100  to  over  1,000,  have 
been  employed  chiefly  on  grading  and  exca- 
vating; building  roads,  sidewalks,  and  curbs; 
installing  sewers  aTul  water  nuiins;  and  extend- 
ing steam  and  electric  service  Unes. 


EMPLOYMENT  ON  FEDERAL  WORK 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 
AND  PUBLIC  RELIEF' 


D THING  .Tunc  ]\y.VJ  ii])pfiixim:it('ly  (i,(i  lO.OOd 
(litiVrcnt  lioiiPcliolds  rofcivcd  some  i'(inn 
of  relief  under  ])iiblic  assistiince  programs  or 
benofited  from  the  wages  paid  to  members  of 
tlie  households  employed  on  P'ederal  work  and 
eonstruetion  projects.  It  is  esthnated  that 
there  were  about  19,500,000  persons  in  the 
households,  a  number  equal  to  15  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  continental  United 
States.  Members  of  nearly  half  of  the  house- 
holds had  public  employment:  over  two  and  a 
half  million  workers  received  wages  for  WPA 
work,  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  were  em- 
ployed on  PWA  projects,  antl  another  quarter 
of  a  million  on  the  regular  and  emergency 
work  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Youths  bene- 
fited thiT)ugh  enrollment  in  the  CCC,  assign- 
ment to  NYA  project  work,  and  NYA  student 
aid;  Itetween  210,000  and  L'SO.OOO  youths  were 
assisted  under  each  of  these  jjrograms  in  June 
10;59.  Large  nimibers  of  iiouseholds  obtained 
aid  luider  the  state  and  local  pid)lic  assistance 
])rograms  in  which  the  Social  Security  Board 
])articipates.  Thus  aided  in  June  1939  were 
nearly  1,850.000  recipients  of  old-age  assistance, 
over  800.000  family  groujis  receiving  aid  for 
dependent  children,  and  nearly  70,000  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  blind.  Needy  farm  families 
received   assistance   under   the    Farm    Securitv 


'  The  subject  matter  of  this  article  will  be  presented  in  more  detail  in  a 
fortlicoming  publication  of  the  Divisions  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Work  Projects  Administration. 


Administration  througii  the  payment  of  nearly 
70,()()0  grants.  An  additional  type  of  public 
aid — general  relief — was  extended  by  state  and 
local  welfare  agencies  to  1,570,000  needy 
fanulies  and  single  persons  who  were  either  not 
beiiehting  or  else  receiving  insulhcient  benefits 
under  other  programs. 

Between  June  19.3S  and  June  1939  a  moderate 
decline  took  place  in  the  tot'il  numbers  receiving 
relief  or  benefiting  from  Fedeial  woik  ;ind  coir- 
struction  wage  payments;  the  decline  amounted 
to  1  percent  in  terms  of  households  tiiul  (i  per- 
cent in  terms  of  persons.  The  reduction  in  the 
aggregate  for  tlie  different  ]3rograms  is  attribu- 
table primarily  to  the  decline  of  nioi'e  than  11 
percent  in  WPA  employment,  as  measured  by 
the  average  nundier  of  persons  emiiloyed  in 
each  month  on  WPA-o])era.tetl  pi'ojects.  The 
decline  in  WPA  employment  was  offset  to  a 
very  limited  extent  l)y  increiises  in  the  other, 
relatively  smaller,  employment  jirogrtiins  among 
which  the  Federtd  and  non-Federal  activities 
of  the  PWA  were  outstanding. 

Over  the  year  a  substtuitial  inci-eas(>  occurred 
in  the  number  of  students  aid(>d  iindei-  the 
NYA,  and  smaller  advances  took  place  in  the 
number  of  CCC  enroUees  and  youths  working 
on  NYA  projects.  The  number  of  recipients 
olitaining  aid  through  the  sjiecial  types  of 
public  assistance  programs  ttlso  increased — old- 
age  assistance  by  1  1  percent,  aid  to  deiJeudent 
children  by  20  ])ei-ceid,  and  aid  to  the  blind  by 
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Table  55.-  Employment  on  Federal  WnRK  ani>  Constrttctton  Projects  and   Recipients  of  Pxtblic  Relief^ 

Rv  Programs 

June  1939 

[In  thcnis:in<ls] 


Prrtprain 


Pr(>trr;iiti  Rcpi'rtine  Hnit 


Estimated  Persons 
Benefited 


Unduplicated  total 

Works  I'rotJn'Ss  Administration: 

A\'  r  A  -.  ] 1 .1  -rated  projects 

OlliLT  Fedi-ral  agency  projects 

Public  Works  Administration: 

Xon- Federal  projects -. 

Federal  projects . 

Other  Federal  work  and  construction  projects: 

Emergency  funds -_ 

Reeular  funds. ._ 

National  Vniith  Administration: 

Studi'itt  :iid._ 

AVurk  projects 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Special  types  of  public  assistance: 

Old-age  assistance -- 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

Aid  to  the  blind _. 

General  relief 

Farm  Security  Administration  grants 


I  Percent  ; 
■     1938  ^     ' 


Number 


Households 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Employees 

Enrolloes 

Recipients 

Families 

Recipients 

Cases 

Grant  vouchers 


6,610 

-1 

2,436 

-11 

13.3 

C) 

205 

+144 

35 

+322 

9 

-96 

239 

+16 

280 

+28 

214 

+2 

266 

+9 

1.845 

+11 

311 

+20 

68 

+9 

1.568 

-5 

69 

-26 

9,094 
496 

616 
105 

29 
717 

280 

234 

1,  1.56 


3,551 


4,770 
345 


Percent 

chanee 

from  June 

1938 


m 

+139 
+322 

-97 
+  16 

+28 
+5 
+9 


-U 
-26 


'^  Percentages  biased  upon  data  liefore  rounding  to  the  nearest  thousand 

B  No  Federal  agency  projects  were  financed  by  transfer  of  WPA  funds  prior  lo  Inly  19.38. 


9  percent.  In  June  1989.  liovvover.  there  were 
26  ])ercent  fewer  farm  families  reeeivins  Fiirm 
Secuiity  Administration  grants  than  in  June 
1938,  and  the  number  of  families  and  siiitrle 
persons  receivinp:  sreneral  relief  had  tledined 
by  5  percent. 

The  early  jiiii-t  nf  tlie  ri-iiKinlh  peridd  cndiiii;' 
in  June  1939  wtis  nitirked  l)y  a  substantial  I'ise 
in  \\'PA  emjiioyment.  a  rise  that  was  occasioned 
by  tlie  laro;e  amount  of  unemj^loyment  then 
prevalent.  The  early  expansion,  however,  was 
more  than  wiped  out  in  the  last  seven  months 
of  tlie  fiscal  year.  There  was  continued  expan- 
sion of  the  pro<i-ranis  ]jrovidina'  special  types  of 
assistiince  and,  ilurinij  that  part  of  the  year 
when  seasonal  flemands  for  relief  were  gcresitest, 
in  the  aggregate  number  of  families  and  single 
persons  I'eceiving  general  relief.  An  additional 
offsetting  influence,  though  limited  in  its  sig- 
nificance, was  present  in  the  exjianding  pro- 
grams conducted  under  other  agencies  oportiting 
work  and  construction  projects.  This  was  a 
reversal  of  the  situation  existing  in  the  summer 
of  1938  when  there  had  been  a  I'elatively  large 
transfer  of  workers  from  Federal  tigeiKv  projects 
to  the  WPA. 


Major  Changes  in  the  Number  of 
Households  and  Persons  Benefited, 
1933-1939 

An  auiilysis  of  the  trends  in  the  numbers  of 
liouseliolds  and  of  persons  lienefiting  through 
the  F\'der;il  em|)loynient  and  relief  programs 
(hiring  the  1933-39  period  must  recognize  the 
reformulation  of  i'es|)onsil)ilities  that  occurred 
in  193.i.  Outstiinding  among  the  changes 
lirought  about  at  that  time  was  the  initiation 
of  the  WPA  program  and  the  continuation  or 
inauguration  of  .-dlied  ])rograms  through  which 
the  Federal  UoA'ernment  accei)ted  primary 
responsibility  for  meeting  the  ]5roblems  created 
by  uneni])loyiiiciit .  I'ntil  tlii'  latter  ])iirt  of 
1935  the  general  relief  program  conducted 
under  the  Federal  EmergcMicv  Relief  Admin- 
istrtitioii  wiis  the  chief  form  of  aid,  except 
during  a  few  months  in  the  winter  of  1933-34 
when  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program 
was  in  operation.  In  the  latter  jjart  of  1935 
emphasis  shifted  to  the  provision  of  work  for 
iliiferent  groups  of  employable   persons  under 


-  Ksliniiited  iiniluplieated  total.-;  of  households  and  persons  benefited 
are  shown  t»y  months  in  'I'ables  ."j6.\  and  .'J6B  on  pages  1.32  to  135. 
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the  pro<rrams  of  the  WPA,  NYA,  PWA,  and 
(itlior  Federal  agencies.  Another  feature  of 
the  1935  reformuhition  of  responsibihties  was 
the  initiation  of  a  broad  program  of  social 
security,  one  phase  of  which  hivolved  Federal 
|iarticipation  in  the  special  assistance  programs. 
.M'ter  1935  general  relief  as  the  residual 
pidLirani  became  a  responsibility  of  states  anil 
loc'i  lilies. 


The  1933-35  Period 

Tiie  years  l!)3'2-33  marked  the  licuMniiing 
of  actual  l<'e(k'ral  participation  in  |)i<i\i(ling 
assistance  and  work  for  needy  persons.  In 
preceding  years  such  Federal  construction 
activities  as  were  carried  on  through  use  of 
legular  appropriations  had  been  com])aratively 
limited  in  scope.  Nor  were  the  earlier  activ- 
ities directed  towards  meeting  the  unemploy- 
iiKMit  })roblems  which  during  the  depression 
had  rapidly  outgrown  state  and  local  bounds 
and  had  soon  overtaxed  their  capacities. 

The  transition  to  Federal  participation  was 
begun  in  1932  tlirough  the  passage  of  h^gislation 
|)roviding   for  distribution  of  Federally-<nvneil 
cotton  and  grain  and  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
and  Construction  Act.     These  measures,  how- 
ever, were  noteworthy  more  for  the  change  they 
introduced  than  for  the  extent  of  partici])ation 
tliey    involved.     Through    the 
Emergency     Relief    and     Con- 
struction Act  the   Reconstruc- 
tion  Finance  Corporation  was 
authorized   to   make   relatively 
small    advances    to    states    and 
loans  to  municipalities  for  un- 
employment relief  purposes  at 
the    same    tinu'     that    it    was 
autiiorized    to   make    loans    for 
self-li(iuidating  projects  of  pri- 
vate   concerns.     The    act    also 
niade     available     a     relatively 
limited    anu)init    of    emergency 
funds  for  public  works  of   I  be 
I'Vderal  Government. 

Participation  in  meeting  the 
unemployment  problem  on  a 
I'calistic  scale  was  mitiated  in 
1933  when  the  grant-in-aid 
pidgrani    of   the    I'^edei-al    Enier- 


MILLIONS 
OF    PERSONS 
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gcncy  Relief  Administration  was  inaugiu-ated. 
This  program  accounted  for  the  lai'gest  share 
of  the  households  and  persons  receiving  relief 
and  public  employment  benefits  during  most 
I  if  the  remainder  of  1 933.  Through  this  program 
general  relief  activities  were  conducted  by 
states  and  localities  with  FERA  financial 
assistance. 

Other  forms  of  work  aiul  assistance,  although 
significant,  were  of  limited  huportance  in  terms 
of  the  numbers  of  beneficiaries.  Among  the 
programs  in  which  the  Federal  Government 
took  part  were  the  emergenc,\  work  activities 
of  the  newly  created  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (then  known  officially  as  Emergency 
Conservation  Work)  anti  Feileral  Emergency 
Administration  of  l^d)lic  Works  (PWA),  and 
the  regular  work  of  established  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  governments,  in  addition,  con- 
tinued to  give  assistance  to  the  aged,  dependent 
eliildren,  and  the  blind,  and  to  the  various 
families  and  single  persons  who  had  been 
obtaining  poor  relief;  these  were  forms  of  aid  not 
supersede<l  by  the  Federal  measui'es  initiated 
in  1933. 

The  woi'k  and  relief  |)rogranis  were  exjjanded 
in  late  1933  and  in  1934  to  a  level  more  nearly 
commensurate  with  the  needs  that  existed  dur- 
ing the  depression  years.  The  totals  of  over 
8, 000, 000    households    and    2S, 000, 000    ])ersons 

CHART   8 

HOUSEHOLDS    AND    PERSONS    BENEFITING 

FROM    EMPLOYMENT   ON   FEDERAL    WORK    AND 

CONSTRUCTION   PROJECTS   AND   PUBLIC    RELIEF 

January   1933  -  June  1939 
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wliirli  wore  roncli(^<l  iti  .Tniiimrv  and  Fchi-unrv 
1934  and  liavo  not  sinco  been  ('(nialcil  were  tlic 
outcome  lar<;'ely  of  tlie  [)r(ii;rani  condiuti'il 
under  the  Civil  Works  Administration.  This 
was  a  Federal  projjram  of  project  work  that  was 
broadened,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulatino'  re- 
covery, to  inchide  many  persons  who,  thou<jh 
unemployed,  wore  not  among  those  on  the 
relief  rolls.  According  to  estimates  about  half 
of  the  4,300,000  CWA  employees  in  January 
1934  were  nonrelief  workers.  The  CWA  pro- 
gram was  discontinued  in  April  and  replaced  in 
part  by  an  expanded  FERA  program  which, 
after  being  substantially  limited  to  direct  relief 
activities  during  the  CWA  period,  was  enlarged 


to    include    a    broad    work    project    program 
witiiin  its  scope. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  FEKA  period 
the  total  numbers  of  households  and  of  persons 
benefiting  from  the  several  relief  and  i)iiblic 
employment  programs  moved  generally  tlown- 
ward  with  only  temporary  interrii])tions.  From 
a  low  ]joint  of  5,800,000  households  including 
21,200,000  persons  in  June  1934,  the  total 
numbers  increased  moderately — in  the  summer 
of  1934  as  a  result  of  intense  drought  and  in  the 
winter  of  1934-35  because  of  seasonal  needs — 
to  6,900,000  households  and  24,800,000  persons 
in  January  1935.  In  the  spring  and  summer 
months  of  1935  the  expected  seasonal  declines 


Table  .56A.-    F^mi'i.oyment  on  Fbder.\l  Work  and  Construction  Pro.iects  and  Hecipient.s  of  Public  Relief, 

BY   Programs  "^ 

Monthly    J.\nu.\k'\   1933  tu  December  1936 
[In  thousands] 


Year  and  Month 

rnduplicated  Total 

Works 
Vropress 
.\dmini.';- 

triition 

Public  Works 
.\dtiiinistration 

Civil  Works 
Program 

Other    Federal    Work 
and       Construction 
Projects 

NYA 

Stuilent 

Aid 

Civilian 
Conser\a- 
tion  (^ori-s 

House- 
holds 

Persons  in 
these  house- 
holds 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

Emergency 
funds 

Regular 
funds 

J  9.3.3 

4.  666 
4.908 

5.  526 
5.  646 
5,  403 
5,  032 

4.787 
4,628 
4,  296 

4,  3.56 

5.  648 

7.  23(1 

8.019 

8.  01 1 
7.  268 
6.436 
5.  869 
5.817 

5,  964 

6.  260 
6.  283 
6.  375 
6.  ,552 
6.746 

6.  934 
6.  856 
6.  886 
6.823 
6,  736 
6.404 

6,  180 
6.  175 
5.792 
5.  836 
5.  731 
6,083 

18,076 
19,(180 
21,, 539 
21.986 
20.  966 

19.  485 

18.  186 
17.  841 
16,  215 
16,  438 

20,  735 

25,  673 

28,  228 
28,  183 

26,  972 
23,  182 
21,387 
21.179 

21.  779 

22,  906 
22.  771 

22.  849 

23.  431 

24.  261 

24.835 
24.  ,572 
24,  465 
24,  068 
23.  646 
22.  457 

21.817 
21.627 
20.  1,53 
20.  000 

19.  604 

20.  998 

152 
144 
168 
190 
221 
237 

208 
180 
167 
122 
91 
66 

45 
36 
32 
38 
44 
42 

41 
44 
42 
44 
42 
39 

34 
31 
32 
38 
42 
44 

46 
49 
58 
74 

77 
68 

February  .  

April      .           

21 
91 
243 

294 
286 
274 
222 
289 
290 

297 
293 
268 
256 
294 
284 

316 
36- 
330 
360 
352 
330 

358 
347 
306 
293 
3,38 
351 

401 
481 
483 
459 
480 
4.59 

June       

July 

.. 

3 
9 
26 

21 
23 
21 
34 

61 
76 

96 
111 
12(1 
125 
124 
107 

94 
78 
83 
100 
114 
120 

127 
135 
128 
123 
110 
98 

5 
43 
132 
223 
239 

226 
226 
229 
284 
380 
448 

446 
411 
348 
309 
288 
224 

168 
144 
158 
200 
244 
269 

263 
240 
199 
172 
139 
106 

September _. 

October __ 

November 

1..532 
3.  .597 

4.311 
3.  864 
2.609 
1.105 
23 

m 

t9Si 

February _     ._ 

Mnreh_. .__ 

19 
19 
19 

18 
17 
17 
18 
17 
14 

12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 

18 
39 
86 
137 
183 
216 

Juno _  ... 

July 

August    

September 

October 

December...       .     

193S 
January 

February 

March 

April, .  _ 

May 

June    ._    

July 

August 

220 

374 

705 

1,815 

2,667 

September 

October 

35 
184 
234 
283 

December 

A  ppe  notos  on  paces  150-52  for  description  of  duta  included. 
B  Less  than  500  persons. 
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in  (■(iinl)iii;itii>n  with  tlio  ncncrally  (low  iiward 
trcixl  resulted  in  larii:e  reductions.  By  Noveni- 
l)(>r  of  that  year  the  iinnihers  of  different  iiouse- 
holds  and  i)ersons  aided  throutiii  the  reHef  and 
(>ni])loynient  prog;rams  had  di-opped  to  5, 700, ()()() 
and  It), (100,000  respectively. 

The  FERA  program  gave  eiiief  emphasis  to 
its  general  relief  activities  under  which  hotii 
work  and  direct  relief  were  e-\tend(Ml,  tlie  foniier 
ordinarily  accounting  for  a  little  less  than  lialf 
of  total  recipients.  Special  progi-anis  to  take 
care  of  specific  groups  of  persons  were  also 
developed;  under  the  FERA  these  ])rogranis 
included  transient  relief,  emergency  education, 
college   student    aid,    and    rural    rcliahililation. 


Through  other  ])rograrns  that  were  operative 
during  the  three-year  period  ending  in  \\):i5, 
public  ein])loynient  was  provided  under  the 
CCC,  PWA,  and  other  Federal  agencies  anfl 
special  ty])es  of  assistance  and  poor  relief 
through  state  and  local  agencies. 

The  1936-39  Period 

The  reformulation  of  responsihility  whii-h 
took  place  in  f935  gave  r(M-ognition  to  the 
differences  in  the  ty])es  of  woi'k  and  relief 
needs  by  the  establishment  of  agencies  to  deal 
specifically  with  each  of  several  ]jhases  of  the 
pi'obleni.      Funds  for  cai'rying  on  the  programs 


T.\Bi,E  .5tiA.—  Employment  o.\  F''ederai.  Wokk  .-^nd  Construction  Pro.tects  and  Recipients  of  Public    Relief, 

BY   Programs  * — Ccintinucii 


MuNTHLV-  January  1933  to  Decembek  1935 
[In  thousands] 


Siteeial  Types  of  Public 
.\ssistance 


assistante     ^^ji^ren 


Aid  to 
the 
blind 


General  lielief 


Poor 
relief 


Emergency  relief 


Relief 
cases 


Nonrelief 
employ- 
ment 


Federal  Emergency  Relief  .\drninistration 
Special  Programs 


Transient 
relief 


Emergency 
education 


College 

student 

aid 


Rural 
rehabili- 
tation 


Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 


Year  and  Month 


116 
116 
112 
110 
109 
108 

106 

105 
105 
104 
1C5 
107 


123 
123 
126 
125 
128 
130 

134 
141 

145 
1.54 
164 
206 


240 
2,56 
263 
274 
281 
293 

302 
314 
326 
347 
359 
378 


112 
108 
113 
111 
111 
108 

109 
110 
HI 
111 
111 
112 


110 
109 
111 
109 

no 

109 

110 
110 
109 
111 
111 
113 


108 
107 
108 
110 
110 
108 

110 
110 
110 
112 
113 
117 


114 
112 
109 
114 
114 
114 

136 
152 
161 
171 
167 
163 


173 
171 
177 
181 
190 
176 

176 
191 
190 
199 
192 
207 


224 
230 
238 
241 
236 
230 

231 
240 

251 
252 
260 
269 


4,133 
4.400 
4.978 
5. 071 
4.735 
4.214 

3.927 
3.788 
3.428 
3,476 
3.870 
3.093 


2, 962 
3.  093 

3.  .593 
4.363 
4,361 

4.  266 

4,  366 
4.  575 
4.  619 
4.  649 
4.821 
5. 078 


6,  276 

5,  240 

6.  172 
.5.013 
4.842 
4.534 

4,364 
4,220 
3.910 
3.  723 
3.463 
2.61C 


112 
86 
67 

72 
75 
68 
72 
83 
82 


102 
104 
136 
167 
184 
204 

244 
273 
261 

268 


246 
240 
281 
288 
281 


263 
249 
170 
140 
110 
83 


m 


m 


m 


89 
96 
100 
100 


102 
103 
106 
104 
100 
52 


72 

87 
173 
210 
206 
.  204 

167  1 
108 

46 

10 

3  I 

1  1 


6 
130 


19SS 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

Januar,\ . 

February. 

March . 

Aprii. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

-August. 

September. 

October. 

Noveml>er. 

December, 

WS6 
Jamiary. 
Fehruarv. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 

July. 

.\ugust. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


L'Ol.lTV"— 10- 


-10 
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REPORT  OiN   PROGRESS  OF  THE  WPA  PRfJGRAM 


wliich  the  Kcdenil  Gov(>iiiniPiit  tlicii  under- 
took were  ;ii)prnpri;ite(l  t)y  the  Emergency 
Relief  A])])roi)riation  Aet  of   1935. 

Tlie  Works  Progress  Athninistrivtion  was 
established  with  the  ])riiiuity  objective  of  ])ro- 
vidiiig  ])roj(>et  work  for  a  hirge  siiare  of  tlie 
employable  heads  of  families  whose  need  for 
relief  was  occasioned  by  unemployment.  The 
construction  work  of  tiie  PWA  was  continued 
witii  allocations  of  money  from  the  EKA  Act 
of  193.T  that  were  used  chicllv  for  iinn-Fcderal 


construction  projects.  Emergency  work  was 
also  undertaken  hy  many  other  Federal  agen- 
cies tlirongh  use  of  funds  provided  by  tlie  1935 
ERA  Act.  The  number  of  youths  employed 
in  CCC  camps  was  increased,  and  the  National 
Youth  Administration  was  established  within 
the  WPA  to  conduct  a  program  of  ])art-time 
I)roject  work  for  young  men  and  women  no 
longer  in  regular  attendance  at  school  and  a 
student  aid  ])rogram  to  assist  high-school, 
college,  and  graduate  students  in  remaining  in 


Table  o6B. — Employment  on  Feder.^l  Work  and  Con.s^truction  PRCiErrs  and  Recipient.s  of  Public  Relief, 

BY   Prooram.s  * 

Monthly— January  193ti  to  June  1939 

[In  thousands] 


Year  and  Month 

Unduplicated  Total 

Works  Prepress 
Administration 

Public  Works 
Administration 

other    Federal 
Work  and  Con- 
struction     Proj- 
ects 

National  Y'outh 
Administration 

House- 
holds 

Persons  in 
these  house- 
holds 

WPA- 
operated 
projects 

Other  Fed- 
eral agency 
projects 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

Emer- 
gency 
funds 

Regular 
funds 

Student 
aid 

Work 
projects 

January 

6.046 
6.179 

6.  185 
5.  9,'i3 
5.696 
5.  .545 

5.479 
5.  .582 
5.  715 
5.968 
6.041 
5.986 

5.973 
5,958 
6.008 
,5.  878 
5.669 
5.388 

4.885 
4.782 
4.696 
4.838 
4.992 
5.338 

5.771 
6.089 
6.479 
6.578 
6.685 
6.686 

6.636 
6.772 
6.804 
7.076 

7.  161 
7,  1.58 

7.  135 
7.173 
7.  179 
6.989 
6.808 
6.610 

20.903 
21.331 
21.  249 
20.  377 
19.  181 
18,  .549 

18.095 
18.  472 

18.  819 

19.  187 
19.  351 
19.  055 

19,  156 
18,  875 
19,005 
18,  366 
17,  452 
16,669 

14,  817 
14,  408 

13,  984 

14.  162 
14.  684 
15.966 

17.  .505 

18.  636 

19.  965 

20.  366 

20.  684 
20.782 

20.681 

21,  191 
21.  191 
21.760 
21.962 
21.  892 

21.  744 
21.  761 
21.  740 
20.  989 
20,  235 
19.  502 

2.880 
3.019 
2.960 
2.626 
2.397 
2.286 

2,245 
2,332 
2,449 
2.548 
2.546 
2.243 

2,127 
2.145 
2,  125 
2.075 
2.018 
1.874 

1.628 
l.,509 
1.4,64 
1.460 
1.501 
1,594 

1.801 
2,001 
2.  319 
2,538 
2,638 

2,  741 

2,912 
3,037 

3.  120 
3.192 
3.239 
3.066 

2,928 
2,  905 
2,917 
2,  670 
2.  .607 
2.436 

95 
87 
123 
172 
213 
240 

247 
246 
234 
214 
200 
175 

147 
130 
133 
143 
154 
1.52 

144 
135 
120 
107 
91 
77 

65 
63 
66 
73 
82 
84 

81 
78 
80 
94 
105 
122 

14(] 
144 
150 
170 
188 
205 

83 
74 
76 
81 
90 
96 

76 
71 
64 
58 
49 
39 

30 
27 
26 
27 
30 
29 

28 
26 
24 
21 
18 
15 

11 
9 
9 
8 
9 
8 

7 
8 
14 
24 
34 
35 

34 
31 
31 
34 
36 
35 

232 
266 
286 
351 
392 
419 

416 
405 
386 
364 
331 
302 

248 
207 
201 
212 
222 
232 

220 
178 
169 
166 
160 
147 

120 
114 
122 
162 
209 
243 

1,53 
16 
17 
16 
13 
13 

10 
9 
8 
8 
9 
9 

50 
44 
49 
61 
78 
105 

140 
156 
162 
166 
159 
141 

119 
113 
116 
130 
154 
175 

194 
205 
209 
205 
196 
166 

138 
130 
141 
158 
187 
206 

219 
236 
246 
243 
225 
199 

168 
158 
161 
180 
206 
239 

306 
351 
380 
406 
398 
215 

m 

2 
63 
341 
399 
411 

417 
427 
440 
442 
424 
249 

17 
79 
163 
181 
178 
184 

165 
162 
167 
166 
172 
178 

186 
189 
192 
192 
185 

March 

AprU_._ 

May 

July .. 

August 

October 

December 

1C37 

February 

April -. 

May.,- - -  

June 

173 

July 

150 
133 
127 
123 
127 
136 

146 
152 
156 
159 
179 
209 

215 
219 
221 
220 
230 
240 

237 
242 
236 
228 
225 
214 

August 

m 

36 
244 
283 
304 

310 
320 
327 
334 
329 
219 

Septemhor 

October 

193S 
January 

April                                  

May 

July 

85 
85 
89 
90 
91 
90 

88 
86 
86 
110 
1.30 
133 

2 

49 
322 
364 
372 

372 
382 
380 
384 
372 
280 

September                                 

November 

t9S9 

January 

February 

April 

May                                        

A  See  notes  on  pages  150-52  for  description  of  data  included. 
B  Less  than  500  persons. 
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school.  The  NYA  stii(U>nt  aid  ])roi^r;iiii  tlius 
initiated  broadened  the  earlier  stiuhnit  aid 
activities  of  the  FEKA  which  were  limited  to 
college  students.  Another  FKKA  activity, 
through  which  grants  wei(>  made  to  needy 
farm  families,  was  continued  by  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration  (later  the  Kaiiii  Security 
Administration).  This  agency  also  continued 
the  making  of  loans  to  farm  families  to  help 
them  in  becoming  self-supporting  and  took  over 
for    further    prosecution    the    various    resettle- 


ment,  land    use,   and    rchitccl   i)rojects   that   had 
been  stai'ted    under  otiier  agencies. 

Through  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Federal 
Government  in  lit:^.")  became  a  ])artici])ant  in 
the  special  assistance  jji-ograins  to  aid  the  aged, 
dependent  children,  ai:d  the  blind.  With  the 
delineation  of  the  fields  of  Fcdei'al  responsibil- 
ity definitely  indicated  in  tiie  ERA  Act  of 
193.5  and  the  Social  Security  Act,  a  residual 
responsibility  was  left  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments.    Responsibility  foi'  general  relief  under 


Table  5(iB. — Employment  on  Federai,  \\  ohk  and  Con.struction  Phd.iects  and  Kecipient.s  of  Public  Relief, 

BY     ProcRAMS    * Colltilllll'll 

AU)NTm.Y     .IaNVARY  1936  To  JlNE  1939 

[In  thousands] 


Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 

Special  Types  of  PuWic- 

\ssistance 

General  Relief 

Federal     Einertient-y 
Relief    Ailniinistra- 
lion      Special      Pro- 
grams 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 

Year  and  Month 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Relief 
eases 

Nonrelief 
employ- 
ment 

Transient 
relief 

Emergency 
education 

426 
403 
356 
322 
348 
336 

3.5(1 
338 
299 
330 
343 
328 

350 
346 
303 
303 
301 
277 

276 
278 
233 
263 
298 
284 

285 
278 
262 
262 
257 
245 

284 
290 
268 
291 
293 
275 

295 
296 
259 
285 
292 
266 

430 
473 
506 
571 
607 
650 

788 
807 
899 
973 
1,036 
1,106 

1,150 
1,200 
1.256 
1.29B 
1.  327 
1.290 

1,392 
1,432 
1,467 
1,603 
1,641 
1,677 

1,600 
1,623 
1,646 
1.662 
1,677 
1,  657 

1,707 
1.716 
1.731 
1.746 
1,762 
1.776 

1.792 
1.804 
I.HIS 
1.834 
1.835 
1.  845 

123 
132 
132 
144 
149 
156 

158 
148 
140 
164 
158 
160 

166 
171 
178 
183 
189 
192 

196 
203 
209 
216 
220 
228 

234 

241 
247 
262 
256 
268 

260 
266 
268 
271 
274 
280 

288 
296 
29S 
296 
300 
311 

37 
41 
43 
42 
43 
44 

42 
43 

44 
44 
45 
45 

47 
47 
48 
49 
49 
.50 

50 
51 
62 

54 
55 
56 

57 
.59 
60 
60 
62 
62 

63 
64 
65 
65 
66 
67 

67 
67 
67 
68 
68 
68 

2.216 
2,136 
2,010 
1,827 
1,657 
1,,555 

1,462 
1.434 
1,389 
1,396 
1.406 
1.510 

1.662 
1,726 
1,684 
1,  ,5.50 
1.382 
1.277 

1.257 
1.271 
1,265 
1,270 
1,368 
1,626 

1,893 
1,996 
1,994 
1,815 
1.696 
1.648 

1,610 
1,581 
1.526 
1.496 
1.518 
1.631 

1.772 
1.844 
1.851 
1.724 
1,644 
1,568 

3 
3 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

m 
m 

C) 

(HI 

m 
m 
m 

39 
27 
23 
15 
13 
11 

10 
9 
9 
9 
9 

11 

10 
6 
6 

1 

(B) 

m 
m 
m 
m 

m 
m 

C) 

(») 
m 
m 

C) 

m 

151 
139 
172 
108 
86 
62 

41 
60 
77 
88 
93 
135 

336 
229 
323 
300 
218 
191 

54 
78 
67 
71 
83 
109 

108 
119 
126 
117 
112 
93 

70 
62 
69 
79 
89 

ns 

126 
123 
127 
114 
87 
69 

1936 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 

July. 

.August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Mav. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

November. 

December. 

I9.3S 
January. 

February. 

April. 

Mav. 

June. 

Julv. 

.\ugust. 
September. 

October. 

December. 

W39 
January. 

March. 

.\pril. 

Mav. 

June. 
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these  circumstances  relates  to  the  care  of  ncedy 
persoiis  not  aided,  or  insufficiently  aided, 
through  other  i)ro.<iranis. 

The  untluplicated  totals  of  households  and 
of  persons  receiving:  relief  and  ]iuhlic  eniiiloy- 
ment  after  the  reformulation  effected  late  in 
1935  and  early  in  1936  show  no  suhstaiitial 
break  with  the  earlier  data.  The  general  down- 
ward trend  that  had  begun  two  years  previ- 
ously continued  in  U)3(i  and  most  of  1937, 
reffecting  the  ini])rovcment  in  business  condi- 
tions. Minor  interru])tions  in  the  downward 
movement  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater 
seasonal  lu'cds  foi'  relief  during  winter  months 
and  to  the  193(1  ib-ought.  A  large  part  of  the 
decline  was  a<'comi)lislicd  through  curtailment 
in  tlie  luinibcr  of  Wi'A  workers  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  thi'ougii  reduction  in  the  number  of 
reci])icuts  of  geneial  i-elief  changes  foi-  whicli 
there    was    only    ])artial    comiiensation    in    the 


I'apidly  expanded  old-age  assistance  program. 
The  sharp  depression  beginning  in  the  secomi 
half  of  1937  reversed  the  downward  movement 
in  the  aggregate  number  of  households  and  per- 
sons benefiting  under  the  various  relief  and  pub- 
lic work  jirograms.  Between  Se])teniber  1937 
and  Fef)ruary  1939  the  number  of  households 
increased  from  about  4,700.(l()()  to  7,200,000, 
and  the  number  of  persons  from  14,000,000  to 
'21  .SOO.OOO.  General  relief  played  an  important 
part  in  the  initial  phases  of  this  expansion 
des|)ite  the  Ihnited  ca]>acities  of  state  and  local 
governments  to  enlarge  their  relief  exjienditures. 
The  somewhat  delayed  increase  in  WPA  em- 
ployment was  effectively  under  way  in  January 
193S  and  reached  its  peak  in  the  autumn  of  that 
year.  Throughout  the  i^eriod  the  jirograms 
providing  special  types  of  public  assistance  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  aged,  dependent  chihU'en, 
and  I  he  blind  also  continued  to  ex|)and. 


CHART  9 


MILLIONS 
OF   PERSONS 
30 


PERSONS    BENEFITING    FROM    EMPLOYMENT    ON 

FEDERAL   WORK   AND   CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

AND   PUBLIC   RELIEF,   BY   PROGRAMS 

January  1933 -June  1939 


MILLIONS 
PERSONS 
30 


1933 


1934 


1935 


1936 


1937 


1938 


1939 
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Total  Numbers  of  Persons  Benefited 

Treiuls  in  the  totnl  iiii]iil)er  (if  jjersons  bene- 
fiting from  the  relief  and  eiii])loyiiieiit  programs 
(luring  the  1933-39  period  didcr  in  one  im- 
portant respect  from  the  trends  in  the  number  of 
households.-'  The  count  of  persons  has  tended 
to  rise  more  slowly  and  to  drop  more  sharply 
than  the  count  of  households — an  indication 
of  tiie  decline  in  the  average  number  of  persons 
per  household.  To  some  extent  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  persons  in  the  average  household 
from  almost  four  persons  in  1 933  to  about  three 
in  June  1939  is  attributable  to  the  increased 
representation  of  single-person  households.  An 
important  factor  contributing  to  this  result  has 
been  the  continued  expansion  of  the  old-age 
assistance  program  through  wliich  successively 
larger  numbers  of  one-  and  two-person  house- 
holds have  been  included  in  the  aggregate 
number  of  recipients. 

The  program  composition  of  the  totals  for 
persons  throughout  the  1933  39  period  is  shown 
in  Chart  9.  For  consideration  of  tlie  i-ehitive 
sizes  of  tile  different  programs  use  is  made  of  tlie 
program  distribution  of  persons  rather  tiuni  of 
iionseholds  because  the  former  is  better  suited 
to  a  portrayal  in  broad  terms  of  the  relatixe 
significance  of  each  of  the  programs.  The  data 
for  persons  avoid  the  implication  of  attaching 
equal  importance  to  hoiiseholds  benefiting  from 
one  program  which  would  average  between  oiu- 
a7id  two  ])ersons  per  household  and  houseliolds 
lienehting  from  another  program  which  might 
average  in  excess  of  four  persons  per  liouseiiold. 
Whether  tlie  urtual  data  relate  to  persons  or  to 
households,  however,  a  chart  of  the  program 
composition  of  relief  and  jniblic  employment 
figures  cannot  show  the  exact  importance  of  the 
difi'erent  programs  because  of  the  existence  of 
some  du])lication  between  programs.*  The 
])rol)lem  of  duplication  has  been  met  in  Chart  9 
i)y  including  persons  in  households  which  bene- 
fited from  more  than  one  program  in  that  i)ro- 
gram  wliich  occupies  tlie  lowei'  position  in  the 
chart. 


^  For  most  programs  the  number  of  persons  benefitinp  was  not  repiilarl.v 
reported;  in  such  eases  estimates  were  prejiared  in  accordance  witli  infor- 
mation derived  from  special  studies  of  the  WP-\  and  the  Division  of 
Public  Assistance  Research  of  the  t^ocial  Security  Board- 

*  The  nature  of  the  duplication  is  discussed  in  the  notes  to  the  tables 
appearing  on  page  l.W. 


Movements  in   Indexes  of  Unemployment 
and  Persons  Benefited 

A  marked  degree  of  corres])ondence  has  been 
present  between  trends  in  estimated  unemploy- 
ment and  in  the  total  niinilicr  of  ]iersons  benefit- 
ing through  the  relief  and  em])loyment  pro- 
grams. This  may  t)e  seen  in  Chart  10  which 
equates  at  100  i)ercent  in  the  July  1934  .luiie 
193.5  base  period  the  unemployment  estimates 
prepared  for  the  Committee  on  Economic  Secu- 
rity and  the  count  of  ]iersons  benefiting  from  the 
several  programs.  The  chart  indicates  that  the 
dowaiward  movemcMits  of  the  indexes  from  1934 
to  the  middle  of  1937  w(>re  substantially  ecjuiv- 
alent;in  1938  and  1939,  however,  the  particular 
measure  of  unemployment  used  in  the  chart  was 
clearly  above  the  measure  of  relief  and  public 
employment.  The  year  and  a  half  preceding 
the  1934-35  base  period  ajipears  as  a  formative 
stage — during  most  of  1933  the  relief  and  em- 
ployment ])rograms  had  not  yet  assumed  the 
breadtli  that  tliey  were  later  to  develop  and  in 
the  winter  of  1933  34  the  CWA  program  raised 
the  scale  of  activities  to  a  level  not  since  at- 
tained. 

Characteristic  seasonal  changes  are  found  in 
the  unemployment  imlex  and  these  are  generally 
paralleled  by  comparable  Huctuations  in  the 
ntimber  of  persons  benefiting  under  the  relief 
and  public  emijloyment  programs  although  the 
infiuence  of  droughts  introduced  contraseasonal 
clianges  in  the  latter  series  in  1934  and  1936. 
Most  interesting  from  many  viewj^oints,  how- 
ever, are  the  two  years  ending  in  June  1939.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  adjustment  in  the  scope 
of  the  combined  ])rograms  to  the  reversal  in 
employment  conditions  was  slow  in  getting 
under  way  and  was  not  great  enough  in  magni- 
tude by  the  winter  of  193S  39  to  bring  the  relief 
and  public  employmenl  index  into  line  with  the 
hidex  of  unemployment. 

Any  analysis  of  the  similarities  in  the  move- 
ments of  the  unemployment  and  persons  in- 
dexes must  recognize  the  element  of  incom- 
])ar:ibility  that  is  introduced  by  the  mclusioii 
m  the  latter  series  of  persons  whose  need  is 
attributable  to  unemployability  rather  tlian 
to  unemployment.  Exclusion  of  such  persons 
before  comparison  is  made  with  the  unem- 
ployment series,  alfhougli  desirable,  is  diiiiciilt 
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INDEXES    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT    AND    PERSONS    BENEFITING 
FROM     EMPLOYMENT     ON     FEDERAL     WORK     AND 
CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS   AND  PUBLIC   RELIEF* 

January   1933  -  June   1939 
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of    uci'ciniplislimeiit    because    of    tlio    technical 
problems  afising-.   i)Mrticularly   ilurinu'   tbc   first 
lialf  of  till-    \%\.\  39   period.      The  eilVct  of  iii- 
chiding    ill    the    count    of    persons    tliose    iiuli- 
vicbiais  w'lio  were  aided   because  of  iinem|)loy- 
iibility  is  to  increase  the  nbsobite  totals  for  the 
series   throut;hoiit,    to    reMect   the    193t)"39   ex- 
pansion in  the  protiranis  pro\  i(biii;  special  types 
of  assistance,  and   to  limit  the  rclatixc  nuiiiiii- 
tude  of  the  seasonal  fhictnations  in   the  series. 
A    iiiimhcr  of   factors   lend    l(i   cause   the   lai;-, 
such  as  occurred  in   l(i:;7  and    UlliS,  in  llic  rea<'- 
tion  of  the  relief  and   public  eni|)loyiiieiil    pro- 
ti'rams    to    increases   in    iineni|)lovinent.      'lliere 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  those  (actors  whicli  delay 
the   provision   of  assistance  on   a   broader  scale. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  limitations  on  a\  ail- 
able  funds  and    the   time  recpiired   to  make  ad- 
ditional   funds   available;  another  factor  arises 
from   the   tiiiii'   needed    lo   elfect    the    necessary 
ndministr.-itive     and     procediiiiil     adjustinents. 
More  important  in  some   respects  is  the  inilii- 
eiice    which    originates    with    ihc    workers    who 
have  lost  tlicii'  .j<ibs  in  prixate  industry. 

Alaiiy  of  the  newly  imcmployed  persons  aic 
able  to  su|J|)ort  themsehcs  and  their  fainilies 
for  vai'viiiii'  i)ei'iods  of  time  throu^iii  use  of  their 
savintis  and  resoi't  to  other  temporary  expe- 
dients. Unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits have  reiHMitlv  ])rovided  an  a.dditional  means 


of    su])])ort    since    in    .Tanuary 
li)3S   iincniploymeiit    cojiijx'U- 
sation   payments   were   bet;:un 
in  21  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.      (A    protcrani    was 
in  operation  in  Wisconsin  jjrior 
lo   January    193S   and    all   but 
two    of    the    I'cmaininy    states 
lia,d   initiated   payment  of  un- 
cjiiployment  com]iensation  by 
■hme     1939.)     'i"he     effect     of 
this  prof;'ram  has  been  limited, 
however,  ]iartly  as  a  result  of 
the    relatively    short    duration 
(d'    the    period    during    which 
benefits  can   be  paid    (seldom 
in    excess    of    Hi    weeks)    and 
partly  because  of  other  factoi's 
such  as  tile  length  of  the  inter- 
\;il  during  which  wage  creilits 
had  accrued  and  the  existcnci' 
(d'  important    liclds    of    activity    that    are    not 
co\(>red  by  compensation  plans.     With  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  various  expedients  u])on  which 
reliance  could  tem])orarily  be  plac(>d,  the  uiieni- 
ploycd  hirnecl  to  the  relief  and   public   employ- 
ment programs  for  assistance. 


Recent  Changes  under 
the  Various  Programs 


The  following  summaries  of  the  relief  and 
employment  programs  are  limited  to  a  brief 
re\  lew  of  tiie  genei'al  cliaracter  of  each  of  the 
pi-ograms  .-ind  the  major  changes  that  have 
taken  |)lace  during  recent  years.  Quantita- 
tive aspects  of  the  (lis(Mission  in  each  instance 
are  in  terms  of  tlie  reci])ient  ilata  reported  f<n- 
the  particular  jirogram,  without  reference  lo 
the  extent  of  (lu])lication  that  may  occur  be- 
tween programs.  The  basic  d.-ita  .-ire  provided 
in  T;il)les  iiliA,  5(iB,  and  57,  the  lirst  two  of 
wliirli  show  the  numl)er  of  recipients  under 
each  progr.-im  from  tiie  beginning  of  1933 
through  .rune  1939,  and  the  third,  the  number 
by  slates  and   by  ]irograms  in  June   1939. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

The  |)rograni  of  tlie  WPA  has  been  of  out- 
standing significance  in  recent  vears  among  the 
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'r.\BLE  57. — Kmployment  on   Fedekai,  Wohk  .\nd  Construction  Pro.iects  and  Recipient.s  of  Public  Relief, 

BY    State.s    and    by    PnoCRAMS    •* 

June  1939 


Works  Progress 
Administration 

Other 
Federal 
Afroncios 

(Em- 
ployees) 

National  Youth 
Administration 

Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 
(En- 
rollpcs) 

Special  Types  of  Public 
Assistance 

General 
Relief 
(Cases) 

Farm 
Security 

State 

WPA- 
operated 
projects 
(employ- 
ees) 

Other 
Federal 
aeency 
projects 
(employ- 
ees) 

Work 
projects 
(employ- 
ees) 

Student 
aid  (em- 
ployees) 

Old-ase 
assistance 
(recipients) 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 
(families) 

Aid  to  the 
blind  (re- 
cipients) 

A'linin- 
istration 
Grants 
(Grant 
Vouch- 
ers) 

linited  States 

2,  436,  099 

133.  476 

487.  936 

213.  694 

279, 996 

B  266.  237 

1,  844.  887 

311,163 

68,  207 

1,  567,  939 

68.716 

49,  877 

7,  613 

43,  709 

100,  364 

22,  488 

23,  230 

3,  1,57 
10.  476 

41.  750 
52.  640 

8.660 
198.  914 
76.  121 
26.  376 

27. 786 

.53.  616 

42,  485 
7.  299 

13.  290 
100.  875 

122.  464 
.52,  932 

39.  022 
83.  681 

14.  486 

24,  985 
1.818 
7.987 

78.288 
10.  671 

201.  922 

41.  397 
12.325 

202,  707 
52.  634 

15.  .508 
182.  240 

13.  742 
.38.  771 
13.  944 

42,  70f; 
91.102 
10.  303 

4.  6.54 
2.  2490 

34.  356 

40.  524 
62,  723 

3.192 

1.474 
908 
2.410 
8.  705 
3.496 

1,770 
311 
2,  356 
3.637 
4,727 

2.070 
2.676 
2.239 
703 
2.  330 

4,  297 
868 
966 

4,  528 

5,  289 

2,212 
2,  263 
1,338 

1,  9,58 
3,207 

1,313 

133 

,549 

4.  662 

1.286 

8.422 

2.  482 
1..507 
1.801 
4.336 

1..592 
7.488 
1.366 
4.810 
1.484 

2.282 
7.790 
1.681 
636 
4.721 

4.129 
437 

1.098 
628 
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12.  043 
3.426 

4.  731 

22.  652 
6.807 

7.972 
1.783 
8.748 
6.862 
8.717 

2.362 
17,  4.59 
9.472 
9.973 

5.  669 

9.  656 
8.902 

5.  31 1 
7.711 

19.  .526 

13.  231 
8.777 

11.548 
11.429 

6.  983 

7.  513 
1.  673 
4.102 

16.  3.58 

3.  673 

39.  .582 

14.  520 
1.649 

17.451 

4.  554 

4.1.53 
.34.  014 
.5.  .505 
8.639 
1,688 

11,371 

23,  939 
2,253 
1.346 

19.  227 

13.  428 
7.  205 
9.339 
3.190 

24 

6.083 

1.  166 
4.  .819 
7.386 
2.231 

2.  329 
297 
774 

3.660 
4.109 

1.011 
12.709 
4.  8.59 
2.  .532 
4.404 

6.998 
5.1  IB 
1.324 
1.144 
4.146 

7.  ,583 

4,  335 

5.  455 
4.849 
1.3,51 

1.  795 
169 
862 

6.931 
2.237 

22.  187 
4.718 
1,607 
8.321 

5.  719 

1.245 
12.024 
1.8.34 
7.040 
1..5.33 

.5.  ,541 
8,838 
1,944 
312 
4,863 

2,  051 
4,401 

6,  250 
603 

2,974 
1,327 
2.179 
13.112 
4. 165 

1.933 
422 
1.476 
3.  293 
7.176 

630 

17.  566 

3.  655 

5.  607 

4.420 

5.  .570 
5.  074 
1..5.54 
2.940 
9.137 

12.884 
7.730 
2.195 
8.779 
516 

2.836 

7.237 
2.437 
7.294 
8.  096 
2,304 

2,260 

404 

661 

3,  945 

7. 9.58 

909 
11.  618 

5.  388 
2.943 

3.  no 

6.  130 
5.513 
1.3,53 

2,  385 
6,272 

7,386 
6,1,56 
6,  824 
9,826 
2,144 

2,877 

224 

514 

6,  635 

2,174 

13,  973 
6,  1,52 
2,923 

10,886 
8,  298 

1,933 

13,4,59 

979 

4,  803 
2.933 

6.  436 
14.904 
1.09? 
421 
6.908 

3.  524 
4.332 
6,  400 

.598 

16.  614 
7.320 

17.089 

131.  980 
38.  824 

1.5.616 
2.810 
3.281 

37.  644 
22.  298 

8.  396 

132.  618 
63.  712 
52.  085 
24.  233 

45.  028 
30.  045 
11.871 

17.  668 
78.  991 

83.  275 
66.  381 
19.764 
75.  896 

12.  177 

27.  1.57 

2.  205 
4.  340 

29.417 

3.  857 

110.229 
32.  .580 
S.149 

116.276 
67.715 

19.  825 
82.  096 
6.  .534 
24.  985 
16.  103 

21.206 

118.047 

13.609 

F.  667 

13.  722 

38.  808 

18.  168 

46,  ,566 
3,210 

5,  519 

2,  .500 
4,  003 

13,  7,56 
4.  833 

1,426 
495 
968 

3,936 

3,  733 

2,646 
c  7,  .500 
16.  721 
c  3.  000 

5. 966 

'■249 
10.  962 
1.328 
7.  652 
10.  438 

14.  329 

7.  656 
c  166 

10.  187 
2.  165 

4.931 

134 

435 

10.  870 

1.  6.53 

36.  420 

8.  1.57 
2.084 

10.  .577 
16.  S.53 

1.7,51 

28.  462 

1.  140 

4.  769 
1.899 

9.  ,590 
119 

3,190 

474 

1,041 

5.  196 
7,162 

11,  426 
708 

626 
318 
631 
6.476 
610 

316 

2()9 

2,390 

990 

292 

c  7.  700 
2.474 
1.366 
1,087 

919 
1,241 

666 
1.144 

767 
816 
562 
c  3.  655 
143 

604 
7 
317 
627 
201 

2.  6.57 
1.906 
122 
3.933 
2.091 

444 
12.  262 
C.50 
936 
234 

1,  386 

209 
160 

851 

999 

801 

1,979 

156 

2.019 
2,888 
3,866 
123,  127 
12,049 

20,  699 
1,452 
I,, 564 
8,  070 
5,933 

C2,  100 
186,  684 
45,  933 
27,  202 
18,  633 

c  5,  100 
7,769 

10.  131 
7.  559 

63.  117 

61.  874 
37.  787 

1.013 
36,  650 

6.161 

8,416 
5,50 

7,  559 
c  61,  900 

2,192 

27.5,  179 

6,  932 

4,613 

89,  958 

c  16,  ,500 

8,  775 
264,1,53 

c  10,  000 
2,  832 
4,072 

0  4.000 
13.  529 
5.  020 
2.669 
8.702 

D  12.660 

14.137 

44.  746 

1,465 

l',()l 

\rizona                  

3.  282 

2,  610 

(^alifortiia                       -  -. 

4.  228 

951 

3 

1  tc'iiware 

Hist  rift  of  Columbia 

Kliirida 

36 
217 

601 

Iiiaho             

.502 

Tllilinis 

467 

Iiiiiiana                  

16S 

67 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

3,318 
4,51-, 

Louisiana 

Maine 

82 

Maryland 

Massachusetts - . 

36 
26 

403 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri                         _-  - 

802 
3,  3.53 
3.  1.54 

4.  906 

3.039 

5 

1.023 
7.715 
1.234 

33,  406 
4.  .541 

4.  056 
14.  1,54 

5,  670 

2,724 
19,  813 
1,.510 

3.  .566 

4.  835 

4.084 
14.209 
3.220 
913 
3.690 

5,084 

c  6,  623 

8,291 

.585 

99 

New  Jersey                      

143 

2.  836 

347 

505 

North  Dalvota 

8.415 

Ohio           _     

644 

Olilahoma 

()n'L'on__   . . 

Frniisvlvania 

Rlin.i..  IsliiKi    

South  Carolina 

South  Daliota..  

1.  680 

126 

320 

16 

406 

14.  .521 
162 

Texas 

2,193 

Utah      -     --- 

131 

Vermont 

42 

Virginia --. 

Washintjtfin 

68 

200 
51 

Wiscon-in 

1,609 

3511 

Undistributed  by  states     . 

A  See  notes  on  pages  150-.52  for  description  of  data  inclinied. 
B  United  States  total  represents  average  enrollment  during  the  month, 
states)  represent  munber  enrolled  on  last  dav  of  niotitli. 
f"  Estimated, 
n  Excludinir  rases  receivinc  only  medical  care. 


State  figures  which  total  240.831  (excluding  179  persons  not  reported  by 


(■nijiloyinent-jjroviiliiiii'  iicti\  itics  iiiKlcrtiikpii  by 
th(>  F(>(leral  Ciovermnent.  Since  1935  otlicr 
proo;rains  have  seldom  engaged  workers  num- 
bering in  excess  of  400.000.  whereas  Wl'A  em- 
ployment   has     ranged     npwtird     from     about 


1 ,4.^0,000  to  slightly  over  .S.OOO.OOO.  The  WPA 
piduiam  has  also  evidenced  a  vtiiiety  and 
fl(>xil)ility  which,  in  addition  to  its  niiignitude, 
are  necessary  to  tii(>  fulfilment  of  the  pinpose 
for  which   tlic  Wl'A  was  established   in    H)H5— 
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tliiit  of  providiiiir  n  iii;i\iiiiinii  iiiiiiilx'i'  nf  jobs 
t'oi'  needy  uii('iii])love(l  workei's  on  nsel'nl 
public  ])roj('cts. 

In  its  brojid  approacb  liio  A\'i'A  progiiun 
stands  in  rontrast  witii  otliei-  typos  of  P^Hleral 
work  and  construction  ])ioij,i!uns.  Tiie  latter 
have  either  jirovided  enijilovnient  for  special 
groujis  of  workers,  such  as  the  C'( '( '  and  NYA 
proi;ranis  for  youths,  oi-  afi'orded  woi'k  to  rela- 
tively large  pro])ortions  of  experienced  con- 
struction woi'kers  as  has  been  true  of  the  heavy 
construction  of  the  PWA  and  similar  under- 
takino-s  of  otlier  P'ederal  aoencies.  WI'A 
worker's  have  been  diawii  f|-oni  all  classes  of  the 
uneni]iloyed  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
have  represented  tlie  econonuc  heads  of  families 
ill  need  of  relief  because  of  unemployment. 
TIh-v  have  rec(>ived  monthly  security  wages  in 
accoi'dance  with  a  schedule  of  eaiiiings  designed 
to  meet  the  subsistence  re(|uirenients  of  families. 

The  mmiber  of  \^  PA  workers,  as  is  noted  in 
greater  detail  in  anothei'  section  of  this  i-eport, 
rose  rapidly  in  1  t)3.S  after  the  initiation  of  WPA 
project  employment  in  the  summer  of  that  year 
and  reached  a])i)ro.\imat(dy  2,700.0(10  woi-kei-s 
by  I  he  end  of  December.  Many  of  the  newly 
assigned  WPA  employees  had  pi-evioiisly  been 
working  on  projects  prosecuted  undo-  the 
Kmergency  Work  Relief  Program  of  the  FERA. 
Early  in  19.3fi  further  inci-eases  in  WPA  em- 
ployment brought  the  total  numbei-  of  WPA 
workers  to  slightly  more  than  .S.IIOO.OOO  (Feb- 
ruary 1936).  For  about  a  year  and  a  half 
thei'eafter  the  numb(>i-  of  ])ersons  working  on 
WPA  projects  moved  downward  in  keeping 
with  the  improved  pri\ate  employment  con- 
ditions; a  low  average  of  less  than  a  million  and 
a  half  was  reached  in  the  fall  of  1937.  The  re- 
vei'sal  in  business  conditions  then  caused  an  uji- 
ward  movement  in  the  trend  of  WPA  employ- 
ment which  lasted  for  a  year  and  i-esulted  in  an 
em[)lovment  peak  about  200,000  .above  the 
high  point  of  1936.  Subsecpient  cuitailnKMit  of 
the  WPA  program  reduced  the  number  at 
work  on  WPA  projects  to  less  than  2,.")00.000 
fluring  Jime  1939. 

'^riii'nughout  the  year  ending  in  .lune  1930, 
WP.V  funds  were  used  to  finance  a  certain 
amount  of  Federal  agency  project  work  that 
closely  resembled  the  project  activities  con- 
ducted   by    the    WP.\.      Such    Federal    agencv 


wiirk  i-epresentcd  a  continuation  of  part  of  the 
activities  that  in  prior  years  had  been  carried 
on  bv  the  Federal  agencies  with  direct  allocations 
of  emergency  fimds.  The  actual  number  of 
workers  emi)l()yed  by  Federal  agencies  on  WPA- 
linanced  projects  was  not  large,  however,  in 
comi>arison  with  the  employment  provided  on 
\^'PA-oJ)erated  projects.  During  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  the  WPA-financed  F'ederal 
agency  employment  <lid  not  vary  far  from  90,000 
and  oidy  during  May  and  .June  1939  did  it 
reach  an  average  of  130,000  workers. 

The  ])r(>p(inderaiice  of  tlie  WPA  pi'ograin  in 
the  total  for  the  several  Federal  work  and  con- 
struction ])]iigi-ams  has  already  been  noted  as 
well  as  its  llexibility  in  adajjting  itself  to  chang- 
ing unemjjloyment  conditions.  In  comparison 
with  all  programs  through  which  relief  has  been 
extended  or  employment  provided  on  Federal 
work  and  construction  pi-ojects  the  AVPA 
program  also  is  outstanding.  During  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  time  since  1935  the  per- 
sons benefiting  from  ^^'PA  work  accounted  for 
more  tha.ii  half  of  the  total  muuber  assisted 
nndei-  all  programs.  Oidy  in  1937  and  in  early 
1938-  a  period  of  r('l,•lti^e  prnsperity  followed 
by  the  lirst  months  of  recession — did  the 
numlxM-  of  ]ieisons  benefiting  through  WPA 
woi'k  fall  substantially  below  half  the  total 
number  (Chart  9). 

National  Youth  Administration 

The  NYA  was  established  in  1935  to  ad- 
minister a  program  of  assistance  for  young 
peojjle.  Through  project  activities  the  NYA 
has  |)rovi(led  part-time  employment  and  work 
experieiu'e  foi'  out-of-sclio<i|  youths  in  n(>ed  of 
relief;  the  student  aid  progiain  has  su]3]5lied 
monthly  earnings  to  needy  young  persons  who 
are  attending  school.  The  latter  program  is  a 
Continuation  of  the  college  student  aid  progi-ani 
of  the  FI^yRA,  broadened  to  include  high-school 
students  as  well  as  college  students. 

The  NYA  student  aid  program  for  young 
people  who  without  this  help  would  not  have 
been  able  to  continue  their  education  assisted 
somewhat  larger  numbers  of  students  during 
193S  39  than  dtn-ing  the  preceding  school  year. 
In  June  1939,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
about    280,000    students    benefited    under    the 
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X^'A.  The  maxiinuin  for  the  year  was  roachcd 
(luiiiii;-  the  first  few  months  of  lit:-!'.!  when  ahout 
8S(), ()()()  were  aided;  this  fitiure  rejjresents  about 
50,000  more  students  than  were  assisted  duriuir 
the  same  months  of  193S  and  'lO.OOO  less  than 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1937.  Students 
i-ceeivintr  NYA  aid  are  required  to  work  under 
the  (liriH'tion  of  local  school  authorities  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  hours  each  niontli  to  earn 
their  monthly  allowances  at  prevailing-  hourly 
rates  of  pay.  The  varied  acti\  ities  planned  by 
the  school  authorities  ranjie  from  construction 
and  improvement  work  in  connection  with 
ojrounds  and  buildings  to  lalioratory,  lil)rary, 
research,  and  clerical  work. 

Employment  on  the  \YA  work  ]iroject 
pi-ogram  increased  steadily  throughout  the 
calendar  year  1938  to  reach  an  all-time  ])eak 
of  242,000  in  P^^hruary  1939.  flradual  de- 
clines during  the  following  si.\  nicmtlis  l)r(>u:'iit 
the  number  down  to  about  214.000  in  June 
1939,  a  figure  only  slightly  higher  than  that  for 
,lune  193S.  NYA  project  workers,  practically 
all  of  whom  are  betweiMi  1S  and  24  years  of 
age,  have  been  engaged  on  a  part-time  basis 
in  the  many  types  of  work  that  have  been 
prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  NYA  au- 
thorities. 

NYA  projects  have  involved  construction 
activities  such  as  road  hnprovement  and  re- 
modeling and  new  construction  of  buildings 
and  recreational  facilities;  conservation  work; 
production  activities  conducted  through  sew- 
ing, woodworking  and  metalworking  projects; 
and  recreational  leadership,  book  repair,  clerical 
and  research  assistance,  and  other  kinds  of  non- 
construction  activities.  TraiTiing  related  to 
project  work  or  to  specific  occupational  re(|uire- 
nients  of  private  industry  has  been  made  a\  ail- 
able  to  NYA  project  workers,  |)artly  on  their 
own  time  and  partly  on  project  time.  NYA 
supervisors  and  personnel  from  other  agencies 
or  from  educational  institutions  have  supplied 
the  instruction. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

The  CCC  program  was  initiated  in  1933  to 
operate  camps  providing  employment  and 
vocational  training  for  young  men  who  are 
unciiiploycd  and  in  ne(>(l  of  eniployment.      For 


enrollment  in  the  ("('('  it  has  been  required 
since  July  1,  1937,  that  young  men,  in  addition 
to  being  unenqjloyed,  nnist  be  between  the 
ages  of  17  and  23  inclusive,  unmarried,  not  in 
regular  attendance  at  school,  and  willing  to 
allot  to  their  dependents  about  three-quarters 
of  the  usual  $30  monthly  cash  allowance. 
During  the  six-month  enrollment  period  the 
enrollees  live  in  camps  where  most  of  them 
participate  in  education  and  training  programs 
that  sup])lement  the  experience  gained  through 
project  work. 

CCC  projects,  in  the  supervision  of  which 
various  Federal  and  state  agencies  cooperate, 
have  dealt  chiefiv'  with  the  conservation  and 
development  of  natural  resources.  Among  the 
major  kinds  of  CCC  operations  are  those  for 
improving  the  Nation's  forests  and  protecting 
them  from  fire  and  destructive  diseases  and 
insects;  controlling  erosion  and  floods;  provid- 
ing irrigation  and  drainage;  developing  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  parks  antl  forests;  and 
establishing  wildlife  refuges. 

From  month  to  month  during  the  year  ending 
in  Jiuie  1939  the  average  Tnnnber  of  (\^C  en- 
rollees fluctuated  bi^twei'u  2(;0,l)(lll  am!  3(1(1,00(1 
with  discharges  and  replacements  at  the  end 
of  the  enrollment  periods  chiefly  responsible 
for  such  changes  as  occurreil.  During  1935  and 
early  1936  the  total  mnnber  of  enrollees  was 
considerably  above  the  recent  enrollment  levels. 
Average  monthly  enrollment  exceeded  480,000 
in  August  and  September  of  1935  and  only 
once  between  xVpril  1935  and  April  193fi  was 
it  below  350,000.  By  the  spring  of  1937  the 
number  was  reduced  to  a  little  below  300,000, 
a  level  from  which  there  have  since  been  only 
minor  deviations. 

Public  Works  Administration 

Since  1933  the  Fedei-al  Emergency  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Works  has  been  administering 
a  program  of  heavy  construction  projects  prose- 
cuted on  a  contract  basis  and  supplying  work 
for  large  munbers  of  construction  workers. 
During  1934  and  1935  most  of  the  PWA  funds 
were  used  for  F\'deral  projects;  these  projects 
provided  employnient  foi'  almost  450.000  per- 
sons at  the  pe;d<  of  actixitii's  in  June  and  July 
of  1934,  a  height  not  a|i|ii'nncli(Ml  in  later  years. 
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Tlie  larger  part  of  PWA  emjiloyiiicnt  since 
early  1936  has  been  on  tlie  non-Federal  proj- 
ects of  state  and  local  cjovernnients.  The 
PWA  has  made  grants  of  Federal  money  up 
to  45  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  these  projects — 
the  remainder  either  being  supplied  to  the  spon- 
sors through  P\A'A  loans  or  raised  directly  by 
the  sponsoring  bodies. 

Emplo\Tnent  on  PWA  non-Federal  projects 
reached  a  peak  of  about  25(1,000  workers  in  th(> 
summer  of  193(i  and  declined  thereafter  until 
the  late  summer  of  1938.  At  that  time  the 
mfiuence  of  newly  appropriated  fimds  initiated 
an  increase  in  PWA  non-Federal  employment 
that  continued  throughout  the  fiscal  year.  In 
Jvme  1939,  aboTit  240,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed on  PWA  projects,  most  of  which  were 
non-Federal  undertakings;  this  figure  was 
larger  than  any  reported  shice  November 
1936. 

Variations  m  the  volume  of  employn.ient  on 
the  Federal  projects  of  the  PWA  reflected  the 
different  methods  used  m  financmg  Federal 
construction  work.  From  the  latter  part  of 
1933  until  about  the  end  of  1935  the  largest 
share  of  the  heavy  construction  work  of  the 
Federal  Government  was  financed  with  PWA 
appropriations.  Beguuiuig  in  1935  fmids  for 
Federal  construction  activities  were  for  a  time 
supplied  chiefly  thi'ough  the  ERA  Act  of  1935; 
this  accounted  for  the  greater  importance  after 
1935  of  the  emergency  employment  provided 
through  other  Federal  work  and  construction 
projects.  Although  some  funds  for  Federal 
projects  were  made  available  to  the  PWA  u\ 
the  PWA  Appropriation  Act  of  1938,  the 
recent  tendency  has  been  towards  the  financing 
of  Federal  construction  through  the  regulai- 
ap])ropriations  of  the  various  agencies.  The 
shifting  away  from  PWA  fiiuincing  of  Federal 
construction  has  restricted  PWA  operations 
more  and  more  to  non-Federal  undertakmgs. 

Other  Federal  Work  and  Construction 
Projects 

Other  Federal  work  and  construction  activi- 
ties, i-eferred  to  in  connection  with  the  PWA 
progi'am,  mclude  both  the  regular  construction 
Work  undertaken  by  various  Federal  agencies 
that   is   financed   from    regular   n]>pn)iu-i!itions 


and  the  extension  of  operations  made  possible 
through  the  use  of  emergency  funds.  Some, 
though  by  no  means  all,  of  the  Federal  agency 
work  ]uovided  through  the  non-PWA  emer- 
gency funds  has  emphasized  the  employment 
of  persons  certified  as  u\  need  of  relief. 

Employment  on  Federal  work  and  con- 
struction projects  financed  with  emergency 
funds — chiefly  from  the  ERA  Act  of  1935 — 
reached  its  peak  during  June,  July,  and  August 
1936  when  more  thati  400,000  persons  were  at 
work.  Gradual  but  continued  declines  in  this 
employment  brought  the  total  to  approxi- 
nuitely  150,000  workers  in  July  1938,  and  by 
June  1939  less  than  10,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed on  the  other  Federal  projects  financed 
with  emergency  funds.  The  decline  in  the  last 
year  may  be  attributed  in  large  part  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  i)rojects  that  at  one  time  had 
been  financeil  with  emergency  funds  were  later 
financed  in  other  ways:  with  regular  a])pro- 
priations,  with  PWA  funds,  or  with  WPA 
fimds  transferred  under  authority  of  Section  3 
of  the  ERA  Act  of  1938. 

Construction  employment  provided  through 
regular  Federal  funds  was  relatively  large  until 
the  latter  part  of  1933  when  a  decline  to  fewer 
than  50,000  woikeis  retluced  the  niunber  to 
less  than  a  cjuaiter  of  the  prex-ious  volume. 
This  declhie  reflected  a  shift  in  the  maimer  of 
financing  the  construction  work  of  Feileral 
agencies.  Construction  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  that  were  foi-merly  financed  from  regu- 
lar a])])ropriations  were  provided  for  mider 
provisions  of  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act  which  appi-ojuiated  substantial  sums  to 
PWA  to  be  allocated  tor  these  purposes. 

Esijecially  noteworthy  was  the  suspension  of 
Federal-aid  highway  gi'ants  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  1933  34  and  the  substitution  of 
P^^  A  funds  for  the  continuation  of  highway 
and  road  consti'uction  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roatls.  Persons  employed  on  all  such 
projects  have  been  included  in  the  PWA  Fed- 
eral project  emjiloynient  totals.  The  resump- 
tion of  Federal-aid  highway  grants  in  the  fiscal 
year  1935-36  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
gradual  upturn  of  regular  Federal  construction 
em])loyment  in  1936.  Subscfpient  increases 
were  in  part  attributable  to  the  fact  that  a 
nund)er  of  agencies  which   had   been  receiving 
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PWA  and  other  emprtroiicv  funds  ohtnincd 
regular  appropriations  to  continue  and  expand 
their  construction  activities.  Employment  on 
regular  Federal  construction  ])rojects  reached  a 
total  of  about  246,000  workiMs  in  September 
MIHS,  tJic  ])cnk  for  tlic  lOHH   :V.)  |)ci-i(Kl. 

Special  Types  of  Assistance 

Important  among  tlic  various  ])]Ogranis  under 
whicli  aid  has  been  extended  through  other 
means  than  by  the  provision  of  jjroject  woi'U  are 
the  three  special  assistance  programs  in  which 
the  Social  Security  Board  participates.  The 
pi-ograms  for  assisting  the  aged,  dependent 
chiUlren,  and  the  blind  are  ailministered  by  the 
states  and  localities  with  Federal  participation 
in  those  states  where  programs  meet  the  re- 
fiuirements  of  the  Social  Secmity  Act.  The 
Federal  Government  participates  through 
grants  of  funds  pro])ortional  to  the  amounts 
made  available  by  the  states — one-third  of  the 
state's  contribution  in  the  case  of  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  (one-half  beginning  in  .T;inn- 
ary  1940)  and  one-half  in  the  case  of  the  other 
two  progi-ams. 

Assistance  for  the  aged,  the  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children  had  been  jirovidet!  under  state 
and  local  auspices  on  a  limited  basis  prior  to 
1936.  In  19.36  and  1937  initiation  of  Federal 
financial  participation  stimulated  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  the  special  assistance  programs.  In 
the  two-year  period  the  number  of  recipients  of 
old-age  assistance  cpiadrupletl  to  reach  a  total 
of  appro.ximately  1,600,000  in  Decc^mber  1937; 
the  numbei'  of  families  receiving  aid  to  dc])cnd- 
ent  children  rose  from  about  120,000  to  almost 
230,000;  and  the  number  of  blind  persons  aided 
increased  from  about  3.5,000  to  .''lO.OOO.  Further 
but  more  gradual  expansion  of  these  [)rograms 
took  place  in  1938  and  the  first  half  of  1939. 

By  July  1938  approved  pliins  for  old-age 
assistance  were  in  o]3eration  in  47  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia ;  in  Virginin  n  [irogram  of 
old-age  assistance  was  inauguratcci  in  Sep- 
tember 193S.  During  the  course  of  the  year — 
from  .TtiIv  1938  through  June  1939—  the  nundx'r 
of  recipients  increased  from  1  .dfiO.OOO  to  1  .S."i(),- 
000,  a  rise  of  1 1  percent.  DiUVrcnces  in  age 
limitations,  residence,  and  utiicr  eligibility 
requirenn'nts  and  in  the  amounts  of  state  and 


locid  funds  available  have  been  important 
factors  influencing  the  relative  numbers  aided 
in   the  various  states. 

Between  June  1938  and  June  1939  the  number 
of  families  receiving  aid  to  dependent  children 
rose  20  percent.  Part  of  this  increase  from 
258,000  to  311.000  families  was  due  to  the 
beginning  of  I'cdcijd  piuiicipiition  in  Florida 
and  Virginia  during  the  year;  a  total  of  40 
states  and  the  District  of  Cohnnbia  had 
approved  plans  in  operation  by  June  1939. 

Programs  for  aid  to  the  blind  under  plans 
approved  by  th(>  vSocial  Security  Board  were 
in  operation  in  40  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  during  June  1939.  Federal  partici- 
pation ii:  this  type  of  aid  was  begun  in  Connect- 
icut, Mississippi,  and  Virginia  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.  The  number  of  recipients  rose  in 
the  course  of  the  year  from  62,000  to  68,000. 

Farm  Security  Administration 

The  FSA  is  concerned  primarily  with  assisting 
low-income  farmers  and  farm  tenants.  This 
agency  took  over  and  expanded  work  that  had 
been  initiated  under  the  rural  rehabilitation 
program  of  the  FERA,  vmder  certain  bureaus 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  under 
the  Agricidtiu-al  Adjustment  Admmistration. 
The  FSA  has  given  chief  emjihasis  to  assisting 
farm  families  in  agricultund  areas  either 
through  grants  to  families  in  need  or  through 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  livestock,  ecpiipment, 
and  land  to  families  likely  to  become  self- 
supporting.  Grants  have  been  made  to  provide 
needy  farm  families  with  food,  clothing,  and 
m<>dical  attention  when  conditions  prevented 
the  development   of  standaid   farm  loans. 

Durhig  Jmie  1939  about  69,000  FSA  grants 
were  made  to  farmers,  a  total  that  represents  a 
decline  of  26  perci'iit  from  the  Jrme  1938  figxire. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  recipients  of  FSA 
grants  reside  in  the  agiicultural  states  of  the 
Middle  West,  and  a  third  of  (lie  families  receiv- 
ing grants  in  June  1939  were  located  in  North 
and  South  Dakota. 

Throughout  the  o|)er:ition  of  the  FSA  pro- 
gram the  monthly  volume  of  grants  has  shown 
wide  fluctuations.  As  might  be  expected  a 
large  seasonal  element  litis  been  characteristic, 
reflecting    variations    in    agr-ieultiiral    .-ictivity. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


The  liiglx'st  i)f  the  winter  levels  ooouiTed  (liiriiifj; 
the  first  few  niontlis  of  1937  when  huue  iKinibers 
of  fiirni  families  in  need  of  assistsmee  as  a  result 
of  the  severe  tlroiight  of  the  previous  siininiei' 
were  transferred  from  the  WPA  to  the  P"SA. 
The  numbers  of  grants  made  during  the  two 
sneceeding  winters  were  of  about  e(|ual  magni- 
tude—Tisually  between  120,000  and  180,000 
])er  month.  The  spring  deeline  of  19.39,  however, 
was  much  more  ra]iid  than  that  of  1938; 
largely  responsible  for  the  greater  change  in 
1939  were  the  reduction  m  availal)le  funds 
and  the  general  unprovement  in  agricultural 
conditions. 


General  Relief 

Cieneral  relief  has  been  a  residual  program 
since  193.")  wIkmi  the  Federal  Goverinnent  with- 
drew from  this  field  to  participate  in  programs 
designed  to  aid  the  unemployed  and  special 
groups  needing  assistance.  Subsequent  to  the 
discontinuance  of  the  FERA  the  practices  of 
tlie  state  and  local  welfare  and  relief  agencies 
ill  extending  general  relief  have  varied  greatly 
from  place  to  place.  The  general  relief  pro- 
grams of  different  areas,  however,  have  been 
residual  activities  which  provide  assistance  to 
persons    not    receiving    other    kinds    of    aid    or 


T.-VBLE  oSA. — Earnings  of  Person.s  F'mploybd  on  Federal  Work  and  Con.strdction  Projects  and  P.\yments 

FOR   Public  Relief,   bt  Programs  ^ 

Monthly-  Janiary  1933  to  December  1935 
[In  thousands] 


Total 

Works 
Progress 
--Adminis- 
tration 

Public 
.\dmin 

Works 
stration 

Civil 

Works 

Program 

Other  Federal  Work 

and  Construction 

Projects 

NYA 

student 

Aid 

Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 

\e!ir  anti  Month 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

Emer- 
gency 
funds 

Regular 
funds 

1933—total 

.$1,358,  1,59 

$1,816 

$28,902 

$214. 956 

$134,830 

$140,  736 

77.336 
81.074 
95.  747 
90.917 
95.  629 
102.  404 

98.  536 
97.942 
95.8,56 
99, 189 
144,  307 
279.  222 

10,910 
10.090 
11.670 
12.  690 
14.810 
16,  770 

13,990 
12,  260 
12,000 
8,810 
6,755 
5.075 

February 

March 

April . 

1,474 
6,387 
16, 992 

20,  579 
19,  996 

19.  169 
15,  575 

20,  245 
20,  319 

June.      --      - 

July.  , 

26 

134 

1.860 

5..S10 

10.290 

10,  782 

September 

37 

157 

501 

1,  121 

October      

31.932 
183,024 

December..     __  ... 

1934— total 

2.  436.  328 

.58,  434 

216,  727 

.503, 060 

$14, 393 

41.  325 

260,  957 

311.822 
250,995 
229.  .511 
154.  128 

166,  381 

167.  ,573 

173,  725 
192,  197 
180, 183 
193, 001 
208,498 
208,  314 

1.118 
1.477 
1.082 
1.799 
2.842 
4,416 

5,395 
7,282 
7,926 
8,330 
9,303 
7,464 

9.973 
11.374 
11.124 
14.821 
20.342 
25, 827 

25,412 
24,931 
21.  164 
18.  952 
18.  695 
14.112 

218,  799 

154,  549 

123,  630 

5,968 

102 

11 

1 

1,  ,522 
1.6.54 
1.  675 

1.623 
1,708 
1 ,  668 

3.628 
3.113 
2.811 
3.258 
3.685 
3.517 

3.  439 
3.724 
■i  570 

20,  810 
20,489 
18. 761 
17.894 
20.560 
19,907 

22,113 
25, 019 
23,114 
24,  510 
24,  674 
23, 106 

February 

April 

June 

July 

Aueust 

September ,. . 

October .„ 

1,,591    1         3.7,30 
1.669   :         3,  ,540 
1,283            3,310 

November __ 

December _. 

1935— total...  

2,  .594,  764 

$238,018 

97,  679 

1,57.993 

48,  ,529          47,9.50 

$6,364 

332,851 

January ... 

223,080 
207,299 
210,  889 
21,5, 188 
218,  920 

204.  3,59 

205.  738 

206.  176 
197.  029 
216,  464 
229.  981 
2.59.  641 

6,770 
5.842 
5,  .'^34 
7,492 
8.585 
9.072 

9.122 
10.328 
9,496 
9,  .361 
8.641 
7.136 

11.409 
10.099 
11.018 
13.858 
1,5.606 
16,  8,50 

16.  3,52 
1.5.920 
13.  905 
13.  242 
10. 982 
8.  7.52 

1.098            2.8,80 
1,142           2,670 
1,060           2,780 
1,2,37   1         3,240 
1.339            3.  .500 
1..378           3.730 

1.688            3.890 
2.  463  :         4.  130 
5.  426            4.  760 
8.  171            5.  630 
10.9,54.          ,5,6,50 
12.  574            5.  090 

25,  036 
24,  305 
21,  437 
20,499 

23,  675 

24.  539 

28.088 
33.687 
33.  777 

32.  106 

33.  .582 
32.  120 

March 

.\pril - . 

ATay 

June . .. . 

July -. 

2 

5.312 

16.  592 

32,  617 

65,  01,5 

118.  480 

.\usust .    

September 

October  

221 
1,653 
2.095 
2.  395 

November 

A  See  notes  on  paces  150-52  for  description  of  data  included. 
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recpiviiii;  iTisufficiciit  ;ii(l  inidcr  other  progcranis. 
A  rcsidiiiil  i;r(iii|)  nf  needy  persons  iiccessarily 
remains  after  the  operations  of  otlier  |)rograms 
liave  been  taken  into  account,  because  the  other 
programs  as  a  group  do  not  assist  all  classes  of 
the  needy  and  because  the  coverage  of  other 
programs  is  often  incomplete.  For  this  reason 
general  relief  has  been  extende<l  to  such  types 
of  needy-  persons  as  the  following:  unemploy- 
able persons  not  qualifying  for  the  aid  provided 
through  the  three  siK'cial  [irograms  in  which  the 
Social  Security  Board  participates;  families  that 
are  not  assisted  through  the  work  programs  of 
the  WPA  and  other  agencies  because  of  shortage 


of  funds,  limitations  in  the  occupational  back- 
grounds of  I  he  persons  needing  emi)ioyment, 
and  siiniiar  factors;  families  and  jx-rsons  re- 
cpiii-ing  temporary  assistance;  and  families 
needing  assistance  in  addition  to  that  provided 
tlu-ougli  other  programs. 

Fluctuations  in  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
general  relief  reflect  the  influence  of  a  number 
of  factors  which  differ  greatly  fi'om  state  to 
state  and  from  community  to  community. 
Marked  seasonal  variations  occur  in  many 
areas  as  a  result  of  increased  physical  needs 
during  winter  months  and  a  characteristic 
tendency  towards  larger  numbers  of  uncmplovetl 


T.\BLE  58A. 


-E.\RNINGS   OF   Per.SONS   KuPhOYKV   OX   FeDER,\L   WoRK    .\ND  CONSTRUCTION    ProJECT-S   .IND   P.IY.MENT.S 

FOR  PuBLir   Relief,   by   Procr.vms  — Continued 

Monthly    J;\NUAKy  19.33  to  December  1935 
[In  thousands] 


Special  Types  of  PuMic 
.\.ssistance 

General  Relief 

Federal  Emergency 
tion  Specia 

Relief  ,\dministra- 
Programs 

Farm  Se- 
curity 

Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Poor 
relief 

Emergency  relief 

Transient 
relief 

Emer- 
gency 
educa- 
tion 

College 

student 

aid 

Rural 

rehal>ili- 

tation 

Year  and  Month 

Relief  ex- 
tended 

Nonrelief 
earnings 

$26, 071 

$40,604 

$6,839 

$16,379 

$742, 373 

$6. 307 

$443 

$3 

1933-  -total 

2,322 
2.313 
2.249 
2,207 
2,176 
2.159 

2,131 
2,107 
2,098 
2,073 
2,098 
2,139 

3,670 
3,431 
3.487 
3.  406 
3.406 
3. 322 

3.252 
3.281 
3.293 
3.293 
3.  297 
3.366 

493 

474 
479 
496 
479 
480 

500 

478 
479 
501 
483 
497 

1.049 
1.031 
1.011 
1.098 
1,128 
1,142 

1.318 
1..521 
1.604 
1.904 
1.899 
1.674 

68,566 
63.  407 
76.431 
69.211 
611. 909 
62.  217 

56.401 
57.S61 
.■4. 994 
60, 627 
66,  072 
49,687 

326 
328 
420 
335 
336 
322 

339 
314 
322 
435 
671 
1.160 

February. 

April. 
May. 

July. 

Augu.'it. 
September. 

4 

64 
376 

3 

32,244 

40,  686 

7,073 

23,963 

1, 119.  201 

$67, 196 

33, 150 

12,800 

7.775 

$7, 344 

1934-tota]. 

2,342 
2,331 
2.373 
2.371 
2,426 
2,474 

2.563 
2,672 
2.750 
2.919 
3,114 
3.919 

3,389 
3,361 
3,4)3 
3.363 
3,386 
3,353 

3,381 
3,401 
3.  357 
3,409 
3,413 
3.471 

543 
616 
514 
543 
630 
.591 

637 
618 
628 
662 
639 
662 

1.812 
1.829 
1.921 
2.026 
2. 132 
1.891 

1,848 
2.003 
1.99S 
2.148 
2.093 
2.262 

46.541 
48.390 
.W.  104 
89.914 
97.  698 
93. 544 

97.  569 
109.516 
103.413 
113.640 
126.  283 
133.  589 

1.679 
1.736 
2.266 
2.398 
2.494 
2,444 

2.  681 
3.037 

3.  05^ 
3.  576 
3.722 
4.059 

1.169 
1.519 
1.675 
1.  332 
871 
403 

384 

531 

491 

1.102 

1.594 

1.726 

19 
311 
837 
950 
948 
287 

January. 
February. 

5.'977" 
6,112 
6,050 

6.981 
7.030 
5,  .591 
6.238 
7,404 
6,813 

2 

600 

1.183 

708 
725 

yoK 

926 
1.015 
1,277 

April. 

I^fav 

July. 
Augu-^t 
September. 
October 

547 
1.268 
1..340 
1,268 

November. 
December. 

64. 966 

41,  727 

7,970 

30.  726 

1.3.50.233 

52,  221 

40.  012 

18. 545 

7.137 

49. 302 

$2,541 

1935— toial. 

4.406 
4.  626 
4,738 
4,920 
5.109 
5,306 

6,541 
.5,656 
5,817 
6.002 
6.306 
6.  .539 

3.  417 
3.397 
3.422 
3.472 
3.463 
3.417 

3.468 
3.488 
3.472 
3.526 
3.559 
3.626 

655 
639 
638 
659 
641 
658 

681 
660 
669 
693 
683 
694 

2.448 
2.468 
2.587 
2.  .5.50 
2. 499 
2.377 

2,474 
2.482 
2.  610 
2.672 
2.737 
2.822 

148.431 
136, 660 
137.330 
133.  .302 
130.  .599 
117.065 

118,813 
110.  .380 
92. 869 
95.017 
75.868 
64.899 

7.205 
6.  035 
5.  261 
5.  296 
6.138 
5.  627 

5.786 
4.  524 
2,646 
2.147 
1,092 
464 

4.  .304 
3,822 
4.029 
3.848 
3.784 
3.  476 

3.  732 
3.  775 
3.  184 
2.7.55 
1.994 
1,309 

2.271 
2.178 
2.344 
2.284 
2,236 
1..548 

1.322 

1.564 

1.024 

794 

688 

293 

1,346 

1,347 
1.378 
1.385 
1,297 
384 

1,4(M 
3,069 
7,033 
11.146 
10,  450 
8,932 

4,779 

1,807 

562 

78 

36 

6 

January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 

May 

June. 

July. 

99 
2,442 
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at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  efi'ect  of  unem- 
plovinent,  liowever,  has  been  much  less  marked 
in  some  areas  than  m  others.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  South  where  most  states  pjive 
little  or  no  aid  to  families  with  employable 
persons;  m  this  region  limited  funds  have  kept 
the  weneral  relief  loads  relatively  low  and  many 
needy  families  receive  no  form  of  aid  except 
surplus  commodities.      In   other  areas  general 


relief  is  greatly  influenced  by  the  amounts  of 
funds  made  available  through  state  and  local 
financial  provisions. 

Administrative  policies  with  respect  to  eligi- 
l)ility  of  employable  single  persons  and  families 
benefiting  under  other  programs  or  from  private 
employment  have  their  effect  in  the  areas  to 
which  they  api)ly.  Payment  of  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  tends  somewliat  to  reduce 


Table    58B. — Earnings^  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and  Payments 

POR  PtTBLK   Relief,  by  Programs  ■* 

Monthly— JAN'u.iRY  19.')6  to  June  1939 

[In  thousandsl 


Total 

Works  Prosress 
Administration 

Public 
.\dmini 

Works 
St  rat  ion 

other     Federal 
Work  and  Con- 
struction Proj- 
ects 

National  Y'outh 
Administration 

WPA- 

operated 
project.'! 

other 
Federal 
agency 
projects 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

Emer- 
gency 
funds 

Regular 
funds 

Student 
aid 

Work 
projects 

1936— total  .       

$3.  258.  353 

$1., 592. 039 

$180. 043 

$84,188 

$249.  855 

$124,  284 

$26.  901 

$28, 883 

262.  035 
266.  480 
274.  6.11 
270.  365 
266.  533 
266.  917 

265.  366 
270.  046 
272.  099 

284.  Ill 

285.  435 
274.  315 

134,  237 
140.  672 
147.  930 
138.  834 
130,  241 

6.816 
5. 931 
7.861 
12.  920 

16.  363 
19.274 

19.  966 

20.  285 
19.  780 
18.  370 

17,  323 
15.154 

7.  526 
7.223 
7.339 
8.014 
8.631 
9.125 

7.300 
7.051 
6.496 
6.077 
.5.  128 
4,278 

13,  364 

14,  253 
16,  050 
19,  494 

22.  612 
25.  062 

25.  107 
25,  456 
24.  628 

23,  240 
21,353 
19,  246 

4,418 
3.709 
4.018 
5.606 
6,261 
9,632 

14,168 
16,  053 
16,  097 
16,864 
15.  329 
14.  139 

2,416 
2,793 
2,986 
3,190 
3,554 
1.842 

1 

342 
2,516 
3,122 
3,132 

196 
1,061 
2,153 
2,903 
2,866 
3,070 

2,574 
2.  ,582 
2.729 
2,787 
2,933 
3,029 

\pril                                              .      . 

124. 9S6        

July.- 

121,  621 

125,  068 
128,  971 
135.  188 
137.  502 

126,  789 

October 

December. - - 

1937— total 

2,869,379 

1, 186,  2R6 

141.918 

34, 155 

158.  213 

205.013 

24.  287 

32.  664 

260.  ,564 
2,58.  303 
259,  306 
258,  944 
2,53. 149 
244.  203 

227.  288 
219.  097 

216.  419 

217.  751 
224,  386 
229.  969 

114.  .838 
116,047 
116,912 
113,831 
112,  178 
106.  368 

91.690 
82.  778 
81.  146 

81.  369 

82.  634 
86,  475 

12.664 
11.639 
11.074 
13.  232 

13.  742 

14,  112 

13,  315 
12.  930 
11.961 
10,  337 
9.413 
7,499 

3.374 
2.990 
2.862 
3.116 
3,076 
3,123 

3,154 
2.924 
2.872 
2,540 
2,249 
1.875 

1,5,  157 

13,  284 

12,  877 
14,333 

14,  977 
15,722 

13.  844 
12.  982 
12.  049 
11.9.57 
11.1,54 

9,877 

12.  512 
11.6,53 
12,  067 
14.  636 
15.411 
17.687 

20.  480 
20.339 
22.  676 
20.  654 
20,  057 
16,  941 

2,967 
3,227 
3,316 
3,347 
3.642 
1,992 

3,087 
3,246 
3.226 
3,191 
3,106 
2,920 

2,491 
2,348 
2,  193 
2,  165 
2,263 
2,429 

April 

May                                              .     - 

July.     

August - 

m 

164 
1.699 
1.977 
2. 0,56 

December 

1938— total 

3.  485.  895 

1.  722.  277 

$28,  559 

97,  355 

20.129 

73, 041 

245,  345 

19,  598 

41,  .560 

January 

237.  244 
245.  819 
263,  216 
273,  946 
283,  621 
294,  349 

298,  989 
307,  206 
311.029 
320,  283 
325,  .565 
324,  628 

93  060 
103.  092 
119.693 
131.419 
137.916 
146.  068 

151,416 

163.  37S 

164.  910 

171.  162 

172.  257 
167.  906 

6.  298 
6.000 
5.  706 
6,824 
7,966 
8,601 

8,019 
8,  220 
8.326 
9.070 
10.  664 
11,661 

1.317 
1,070 
1,042 
1,078 
961 
890 

706 
757 
1.366 
2.  722 
3!946 
4.274 

7,919 
7,241 
7,193 
9,  0,56 
12,  473 
14,  986 

7,658 
1.531 
1,573 
1,313 
1,099 
999 

1.5.451 
13.848 
14.971 
17.  320 
19.  ,576 

21,  167 

23.  637 

24.  282 
27.299 
24.  527 

22.  985 
20,282 

1,996 
2,  166 
2,203 
2,266 
2.406 
1,550 

2,652 
2,688 

2.  739 
2,766 

3.  075 
3,585 

3.701 
3,903 
3.930 
4.028 
4,193 
4,400 

March 

April         -      

May                                    -- .. 

4.293 
4,621 
4.749 
4.939 
4.971 
4.986 

July 

August 

September 

6 

211 

1,980 

2,408 

2,417 

October          

November                            

December 

1939 

316.  326 
310,  157 
318.  372 
309.  239 
307.917 
304.  384 

155,  843 
150.  290 
157,  707 
146.  340 
140,  645 
133.  132 

4.763 
4.476 
4.888 
6.116 
7,333 
7.  4.52 

12,  781 
13,0,59 
12,903 
15,  90S 
18.  383 
21.600 

4.031 
3.  283 
3.276 
4,095 
4.206 
4.216 

829 
826 
707 
734 
787 
783 

18,  782 
16.990 

18.  538 

19,  648 
22,  389 
27,  349 

2,266 
2,457 
2,446 
2,494 
2,494 
1,936 

4,347 
4.  472 
4,461 
4,318 
4,286 
3,993 

February 

March 

May.i^ii-i"""";-;""";i-""M;;';iiii;; 

June 

A  See  notes  on  pages  150-52  for  rlescription  of  <iata  included. 
BLess  than  $500. 
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or  (Icliiy  the  need  for  lelief  but  Ims  not  l)eeii  a 
major  factor  in  this  i-es]M'ct,  ])artly  l)ecaiise  of 
the  limited  duration  of  the  benefit  periods 
whicli  seldom  may  exceed  Itj  weeks.  Des]jite 
the  ell'ects  of  sucii  influences  as  have  been 
mentioned,  the  national  relief  totals  Inive  neces- 
sarily been  resjionsive  to  changes  ui  economic 
coutlitions  and  in  the  volume  of  other  relief 
and  employment  activities. 


When  unem|)loyment  began  to  mount  in  the 
fall  of  1987,  the  general  relief  progiam  was  the 
first  to  be  affected.  Between  October  1937  and 
F'ebruary  1938  genei-al  I'elief  cases  rose  from 
1,270, 000  to  nearly  2,000,000.  The  expansion 
in  WFA  eni])loyment  was  slower  in  getting 
under  way,  but  soon  took  over  a  considei'able 
share  of  the  burden.  However,  general  rehef 
rolls  remained  hiixh  in  the  early  months  of  1938 


Table  o8B. — E.\rning.s  of  Persons  Employed  on  Feder.\l  Work  .\nd  Construction  Projects  .^nd  P.w.ments 

FOR  Public  Relief,  by  Programs — Continued 

MoNTHi.v    January  1936  t<j  June  1939 

[In  thousands] 


Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 

Special  Types  of  I'uhlie  .\ssistance 

General  Relief 

Federal    Emergency 
Relief     Administra- 
tion     Special      Pro- 
grams 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 

Old-age 
assistance 

Aid  to 

dependent 

children 

Aid  to  the 
blind 

Relief 
extended 

Nonrelief 
earnings 

Transient 
relief 

Emergency 
education 

Vear  and  .Moritli 

$292. 391 

$155,  241 

$49,  462 

$12,  813 

$437.  135 

$1,880 

.$3.  748 

$125 

$20,  366 

1936— total. 

29,792 
28,  IS8 
24,  858 

22,  575 
24.  348 

23,  .518 

24,  49ti 
23,  f)29 
20.903 

23,  133 

24,  OOB 
22,  945 

7,019 
7,713 
8,  273 
9.247 
9.902 
10.  609 

13.  08S 
14,947 
16,  288 

18,  004 

19,  363 

20,  788 

3,523 
3.760 
3,  79/ 
3,  942 

3,  993 
4,221 

4,  254 
4.017 
4.212 
4,379 
4.  567 
4,797 

884 
979 
1,019 
1,024 
1,046 
L070 

1,  082 
1.102 
1.122 
1,144 
1,  163 
1,179 

47.921 
46.  8.58 
44,  555 
40,  070 
34,977 
33,  184 

30,  831 
29,679 
30,  057 

30.  722 

31,  934 
36.  347 

328 
194 
189 
201 
163 
140 

114 
91 
1.36 
131 

105 

88 

778 
534 
458 
320 
268 
227 

191 
178 
188 
187 
190 
229 

39 
15 
14 
11 
12 
12 

10 
6 
2 
2 

1 
1 

2,788 

2,  597 

3,  161 
2,014 
1,307 

946 

663 
895 
1.148 
1.367 
1.416 
2.174 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

246,  756 

310,441 

71,253 

16,  171 

406,  718 

1«) 

464 

3                 35,894 

1937— total. 

24,  486 
24,158 
21,  i38 
21,228 
21,039 
19,  3,56 

19,  334 
19,  439 
16,312 

18,  379 
20,876 

19,  912 

21,644 
22,  535 
23,602 
24,  361 
24,  7.53 
24,410 

2,5,  799 

26,  577 

27.  832 
28.607 
29,626 
30.  695 

4,941 
5,  107 
5,378 
5,496 
5,  660 

5,  740 

5,896 

6,  125 
6,303 
6,  556 
6,886 
7,167 

1,217 
1,234 
1,  2.59 
1,268 
1,279 
1,311 

1,329 
I,  .354 
1.440 
1.464 
1.492 
1.  .524 

37,889 
39,  260 
39,  786 
36,  746 
30,  615 
28,226 

29.  015 

29.  955 

30.  274 
30.  729 

96 
40 
27 

208 
128 
128 

1 
1 
1 

5,484 
3,755 
5,  5.53 
5.  260 
3.671 
3,236 

941 
1.346 
1,197 
1.396 
1,779 

January. 
February. 
March. 
.\pri] 

July 

August. 
September. 

33.  981 
41.  243 

2,276 

December. 

230,  318 

392.  341 

97,  432 

19,  1.52 

476.  201 

22  ,587 

1938 — total 

19,940 
19. 461 

18,  336 
18.311 
18.014 

17,  174 

19,  848 

20,  334 

18,  767 
20,367 
20.  514 

19,  262 

31,  186 
31,  403 

31,  782 

32,  072 
32,  319 
32,  276 

32,  826 
.32,915 

33.  2.58 
.33.615 
33,  966 
34,723 

7,  357 
7,  572 
7,874 
7,880 

7,  S8fi 
7.987 

8,013 
8,300 
8,388 

8,  604 
8,736 
8,935 

1,  560 
1,  .598 
1.629 
1..527 
1.  .536 
1,562 

1,583 
1,  ,598 
1,615 
1,630 
1,648 
1,666 

46.404 
47.207 
47,  471 
41,  113 
37,  337 
36,  747 

36.998 
36.  244 

35.  406 
34.  934 

36.  475 
40.  865 

2,204 
2,473 
2,  677 
2.  325 
2,  1,56 
1.  766 

1,291 
1,117 
1,231 
1,492 
1,703 
2,262 

February. 



April. 
May 

July 

September. 

December. 

20,  642 
20,  689 
18,  103 

35,  079 
3.5,  191 
35.  2.50 

9,227 
9,392 
9,491 
9.  205 

1,666 
1,679 

43.  679 
45.  026 

2,391 
2,327 
2,492 
2,242 
1,687 
1,282 

19.39 

January. 

1 .  i;s2                  46.  438 
1.  ns7                  41.  1.35 
1 .  6X2  .                .39.  096 

19,  974   1               3,5,  343 

^^pril 

20,  432  (               35,  229  1                 9,  268 

Mav 

18,637                 3.5,82S  ,                 9.  .569                    1.694                  36,914 
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because  of  the  continued  influx  of  the  unem- 
ployed who  had  exhausted  tlioir  resources,  and 
throughout  the  year  the  number  of  families 
and  single  persons  aided  remained  above  the 
number  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1937. 

Some  improvement  in  business  conditions  and 
a  relatively  high  level  of  WPA  employment 
assisted  in  reducing  the  numbers  receiving  relief 
in  the  first  half  of  1939.  Declines  were  partic- 
ularly noticeable  in  the  industrial  areas  of  the 
Middle  West  which  had  shown  unusiuilly  large 
increases  in  the  previous  year.  Shortage  of 
funds  contributed  to  the  decline  in  many  areas. 
Lunitations  of  state  and  local  funds  tended  to 
prevent  the  1939  declines  in  WPA  employment 
from  increasing  materially  in  the  number  re- 
ceiving general  relief  in  many  areas. 

A  notable  proportion  of  the  recipients  of 
general  relief  have  been  concentrated  in  a  few 
states.  The  six  states  which  in  June  1938  re- 
ported caseloads  of  over  100,000 — California, 
niinois,  Michigan,  New  York,  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania— accoimted  for  three-fifths  of  all  fami- 
lies and  single  persons  receiving  general  relief, 
although  their  populations  represent  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Furthermore,  the  concentration  was  even  more 
marked  in  June  1939  when  these  states  together 
reported  64  percent  of  the  Nation's  general 
relief  recipients  despite  marked  reductions  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio. 

Payments  to  Recipients 

Total  payments  made  to  recipients  under  the 
vaiious  relief  and  employment  programs,  shown 
by  months  in  Tables  58A  and  58B  on  pages 
144-45  and  146-47,  respectively,  were  deter- 
mined in  part  by  the  factors  afl'ecting  the  num- 
ber of  recipients.  Influences  of  this  kind  are 
reviewed  above  in  connection  with  the  recipient 
data.  Total  payments  are  also  afl'ected  by  the 
amoimts  paid  to  individual  recipients.  In  the 
course  of  the  years  since  1933,  the  total  amounts 
to  recipients  iTicreased  relative  to  the  total 
unduplicated  number  of  households  aided, 
indicating  that  the  average  payments  increased. 

General  relief,  which  was  extended  on  a 
budgetary  deficiency  basis,  represented  a  major 
portion  of  the  total  payments  during  the  three 
years  ending  in  1935.     Throughout  this  period 


when  the  FERA  was  making  grants  to  states, 
the  average  monthly  amount  of  relief  extended 
per  case  increased  substantially  as  a  result,  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  measures  taken  by  the 
FERA  to  promote  the  payment  of  adequate 
benefits.  With  the  development  in  1935  of  the 
various  specialized  programs  of  employment 
and  relief,  payments  made  on  a  budgetary 
deficiency  basis  declined  in  relative  imjiortance. 
More  adequate  payments  were  made  in  the  form 
of  security  wages  on  W^PA  projects.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  PWA  and  other  Federal  work 
and  construction  activities  also  tended  to  in- 
crease average  payments.  Most  of  this  em- 
ployment was  provided  through  private  con- 
tractors at  prevailing  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of 
work. 

The  total  amount  extended  to  recipients  of 
relief  and  employment  mider  all  programs  in 
June  1939  was  3  percent  higher  than  the  total 
for  June  1938  despite  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  households  was  1  percent  lower  than  the 
corresponding  1938  figure.  The  difference  re- 
flects the  increased  wage  rates  paid  on  WPA 
projects  in  southern  states  and  the  continued 
expansion  of  employment  on  projects  financed 
from  PWA  and  regular  Federal  fmids. 

The  amount  spent  for  general  relief  also  in- 
creased slightly  whereas  the  number  of  cases 
receiving  this  type  of  aid  decreased  by  5  per- 
cent between  June  1938  and  June  1939.  In 
this  instance  the  increase  in  the  average  was 
attributable  in  part  at  least  to  the  greater  con- 
centration of  general  relief  in  states  where  rela- 
tively large  payments  are  characteristic. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  was  consider- 
able variation  in  the  state  averages  of  pay- 
ments under  the  special  types  of  public  as- 
sistance programs  although  the  nionth-to- 
month  changes  in  the  various  states  offset  each 
other  sufficiently  to  leave  the  national  averages 
fairly  constant.  No  change  occurred  in  the 
averages  for  the  CCC  since  the  monthly 
amounts  shown  for  this  program  were  esti- 
mated at  $70  per  enrollee  throughout  the 
entii-e  period  of  its  operation. 

The  total  amoimts  paid  to  recipients  under 
each  of  the  different  relief  and  public  employ- 
ment programs  during  June  1939  are  shown  by 
states  in  Table  59.  The  state  data  for  the 
general   relief   program   and    the    three   special 
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Table  59. — Earnings  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and  Payments 

FOR  Public   Relief,  by  .States  and  by  Programs  ■* 

Junk.  1939 

[In  Ihimsands] 


Work  Programs 


State 


Grand 
Total 


Total 


Works  Progress 
Administration 


WPA- 

operated 
projects 


Other 
Federal 
agency 
projects 


Other 
Federal 
agencies 


National  Youth 
Administration 


Work 
projects 


Student 
aid 


Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 


Special  Tyiies  of 
Public  Assistance 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
children 


Aid  to 

the 

blind 


General 
Relief 


United  States- .- 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado -.. 

Connecticut    _     __   .__ 

Delaware, 

District  of  Columbia. . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska ,. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina   . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  -- _ 

Oregon  

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota.-- - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington  - -  - 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyoming  - 

Undistributed    by 
states 


$304, 384 


$219, 097 


$133, 132 


$7.  452 


$63,  948 


$3,993 


$1,  935     $18, 637 


$35,828 


19.  .569 


$1,694 


$36.  914 


3.919 
1.428 

2.  855 
19.  209 

3.  888 

3.909 
470 
2.415 
3.  .563 
3.727 

1,207 
21,  869 
8.005 
4.146 
3,110 

4,419 
3,879 
1,639 
2,728 
14, 358 

12,  743 

7.  513 
2,912 

8.  112 
2,563 

2,994 
428 
1,384 
10,  711 
1,263 

37,  .S48 
3,821 
1,540 

19.  673 
5.019 

2.337 
28.  485 
2.315 
3.182 
1.  762 

3.749 

9.  036 
1.551 

.599 
4.007 

6,139 

3,  551 

7,739 

764 


3.653 

1.071 

2.  657 

10,  S6S 

2.  4,50 

2.890 

396 

2.243 

2.864 

3.  405 

914 

14.  821 
5.847 

2.  .575 
2,223 

3.  956 
3.201 

1.  no8 

2,000 
9,842 

9,601 
4.919 
2.694 
5.  948 

2.  118 

2.301 
359 
1.  081 
8.406 
1,  106 

23.  628 
3.303 
1.120 

15,  065 
3.486 

1.  691 
17.922  ' 
1.849 
2,864 
1,  153 

3,248 
7,197 
1,051 
434 
3,766 

4.919 

3.028 

5.  348 

629 


1.  876 
418 
1.  .576 
6.422 
1.232 


1.  6.50 

1.59 

627 

1.  7.52 

1.961 

441 

11.  ISl 

4.  1.30 

1.347 

1.271 

2.  215 

1.820 

366 

662 

6.  ,524 

7.190 

3.300 

1.322 

3.  930 

8.50 

1,297 

94 

425 

5, 156 

491 

15.  377 

1.  482 

626 

11.914 

2.133 

936 

11.788 

811 

1.407 

679 

1.489 

3.350 

672 

237 

927 

2,142 

1,869 

3.668 

162 

60 

63 

79 

.564 

202 

102 
10 
178 
180 
170 

105 
148 
139 
34 
114 

201 
34 
47 
253 
356 

127 
1.50 
46 
79 
175 

63 

6 

28 

320 

.59 

592 
104 
78 
116 
169 

87 
547 

86 
221 


78 
374 
94 
37 
237 

360 
20 
.57 
33 


1,030 
395 
336 

2,994 
779 

998 
182 
1.358 
662 
565 

261 

2.231 

1.034 

884 

501 

907 
778 
438 
859 
2,274 

1.475 
842 
774 

1.049 
900 

669 
240 
561 
2.196 
330 

6,892 
1,118 

146 
1.912 

413 

477 
4.166 
823 
749 
140 

1.066 

2.085 

246 

114 

2.031 

2.079 
679 

1.044 
376 


102 
18 
93 

1.52 
31 

51 
5 
12 
52 
60 

32 
2.50 
90 
41 
70 

121 
104 
42 
21 
143 

146 
102 
83 
68 
28 


20 
167 
63 


25 
173 
95 

23 
247 
41 
81 
16 


124 

33 

6 

74 

42 

89 
130 


23 

9 

7 

108 

28 

14 
3 
17 
22 
41 

5 
117 
36 
41 
26 

35 
37 
10 
20 
58 

90 
,50 
17 
59 
5 

23 


52 


247 
42 
23 
96 
38 

20 
130 
12 
23 
24 

31 
106 
22 
7 
28 

36 

C35 

43 

4 


562 
178 
.566 
628 
178 

176 

31 

51 

306 

618 

70 
894 
418 
228 
241 

476 
428 
105 
185 

487 

573 
475 
462 
763 
160 

222 
17 
40 
515 
165 

1,  085 
477 
223 
845 
638 

149 

1,045 

76 

373 

218 

.500 

1.168 

84 

33 

459 

270 
336 

416 
45 


154 

193 

103 

4.282 

1,  095 

406 
31 
84 
520 
181 

180 

2,  .548 
1.094 
1.037 

428 

390 
316 
244 
308 
2.235 

1.369 
1,372 

145 
1,  425 

207 

420 
,59 
103 
576 
46 

2,598 

313 

144 

2,624 

1.200 

424 
1,751 
124 
204 
276 

280 

1.672 

283 

86 

132 

859 
246 


69 
80 
33 
580 
143 

67 
15 
42 
84 
76 

71 

C168 

460 

C62 

169 

C9 
234 
60 
236 
.595 


269 
C2 
196 
61 

119 
3 

18 
323 

35 

1.  730 

125 

68 

411 

202 

70 
1.000 
53 
77 
31 

176 
1 

107 
14 
23 

152 
151 

418 


4 
311 

17 


6 
35 
10 

6 
C205 
49 
32 
20 


12 
29 
14 
26 

18 

21 

4 

"91 

3 

10 
C)  _ 

14 
3 

65 
28 
2 
78 
31 

11 
366 
ci 

10 
4 


18 

36 

18 

3.101 

166 

540 
27 
40 
56 
33 

C  27 
4.117 
.552 
438 
230 

C41 
100 
206 
169 
1.659 

1,258 

918 

4 

408 

62 

98 

174 

1,389 

15 

9,817 
38 
70 

1,492 
<:66 

137 

7,438 

C2S7 

28 

64 

C22 
104 
102 
60 
82 

f  170 

112 

912 

26 


A  See  notes  on  pages  150-52  for  description  of  data  includini. 

B  Less  than  $600. 

^  Estimated. 

D  Excludes  medical  care  amounting  to  $7,000  because  the  number  of  cases  receiving  this  type  of  aid  only  is  not  available. 
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types  of  publio  assistanoo  adininistei-cd  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  were  greatly  intiiienced 
by  local  ditt'erences  in  liviiii;  costs  and  the 
adequacy  of  state  and  local  funds.  Differ- 
ences in  WPA  monthly  security  earnings  and 
in  prevailing  local  wage  rates  were  factors 
affecting  the  state  data  for  the  employment 
programs. 


Notes  on  Coverage  and  Source  of  Data 

Tlif  fstiuiatf(.l  uiiilu])licatftl  total  muiiliers  of  house- 
holds and  persons,  discussed  in  preceding  pages  and 
shown  together  with  amounts  received  in  Tables  55 
through  59,  include  recipients  benefiting  under  the 
following  programs  and  agencies;  Emergency  relief 
financed  in  part  from  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration funds;  general  relief,  including  outdoor 
poor  relief,  financed  from  state  and  local  funds;  sub- 
sistence grants  made  by  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion and  its  successor,  the  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion; the  three  special  types  of  public  assistance  (old-age 
assistance,  aid  t(.i  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent 
children)  which,  from  Feliruary  193ti,  have  been 
financed  in  part  from  Federal  funds  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  the 
Civil  Works  Program;  the  Works  Progress  Adminis- 
tration; the  National  Youth  Administration;  the 
Public  Works  Administration;  and  employment  on 
all  other  work  and  construction  projects  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  F'ederal  funds.  Tlie  estimates 
do  not  include  institutional  care  and  the  distribution 
of  surplus  commodities,  nor  are  the  regular  construc- 
tion activities  of  state  and  local  governments  that  are 
carried  on  without  Federal  grants-in  aid  covered  in 
the  composite  totals.  The  sco|)e  of  tlie  comj^ilation 
has  not  been  extended  to  include  the  programs  whereby 
rviral  rehabilitation  loans  have  been  made  by  the  Re- 
settlement and  Farm  Security  Administrations  and 
unemployment  compensation  and  old-age  benefit  pay- 
ments made  through  the  insurance  programs  of  the 
Social  Security  Board. 

The  scope  of  the  data  for  each  of  the  several  Federal 
employment  and  public  relief  programs  is  reviewed  by 
agencies  in  the  notes  that  follow.  Only  the  conti- 
nental United  States  is  covered  in  each  in.stance.  PJni- 
ployment  and  earnings  figures  for  Federal  work  and 
construction  projects  cover  all  workers — lioth  relief  and 
nonrelief,  if  such  a  dtstinction  is  made.  Administrative 
employees  are  excluded  throughout.  Unless  otherwise 
specified  the  WPA  is  the  source  of  the  data. 

Both  the  household  and  the  person  estimates  are 
based  on  data  reported  for  the  ijrogranis  adjusted  to 
eliminate  the  duplication  whicli  arisi^s  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  course  of  any  given  month  some  households 
(or  persons)  receive  aid  through  more  than  one  pro- 
gram. Allowance  for  duplication  lietween  programs  is 
required  in  such  cases  as  that  of  a  WPA  worker  receiv- 


ing general  relief  to  supplement  his  WP.\  earnings  or 
that  of  a  family  supported  chiefly  by  its  WPA  worker 
but  aided  al.so  through  the  NYA  or  CCC  employment 
supplied  to  another  member  of  the  family.  Duplica- 
tion between  programs  is  soiiietimes  technical  in  nature, 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  assistance  or  work  may  be  pro- 
vided during  part  of  a  month  under  one  program  and 
d\irinK  the  remainder  of  the  same  month  under  another 
program;  this  type  of  d>i])lication  assumes  important 
proportions  at  certain  times,  as,  for  example,  in  the  fall 
of  1935. 

A  third  kind  of  d\i])lication  would  lie  present  if  the 
recipient  totals  reported  for  tw-o  of  the  programs 
were  used  directly  as  a  measure  of  the  number  of  house- 
holds. In  the  case  of  one  of  these — the  CCC  program — 
a  small  adjustment  is  required  because  of  instances 
of  enrollment  in  the  CCC  of  more  than  one  member  from 
a  household.  Similarly,  the  reported  munber  of 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance  must  lie  adjusted  be- 
cause in  certain  states  it  is  rec|uired  that  .separate 
grants  be  made  to  Inisbands  and  wives  when  both  are 
eligible  to  receive  old-age  assistance. 

Unduplicated  totals  of  households  and  of  persons  are 
presented  for  each  of  the  months  in  the  1933-39  period 
only  on  a  Nation-wide  basis.  The  allowances  for  du]3li- 
cation  in  certain  instances  were  based  on  sample  infor- 
mation which  was  believed  to  be  adequate  onl>'  for 
making  adjustments  in  totals  for  the  country.  Such 
information  is  not  suited  for  use  in  adjusting  individual 
state  figures  because  of  the  existence  of  wide  variation 
among  the  different  states.  Unduplicated  state  totals 
consequently  have  not  been  developed. 

The  unduplicated  estimates  were  prepared  by  the 
Social  Security  Board  and  the  WPA.  Duplication 
within  the  three  special  types  of  public  assistance  (old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent 
children)  and  between  these  programs  and  general 
relief  for  months  subsequent  to  June  1936  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research, 
Social  Security  Board.  All  other  adjustments  for 
duplication  were  prepared  in  accordance  with  methods 
developed  by  the  Division  of  Statistics  and  the  Division 
of  Research  of  the  WPA. 

Works  Progress  Administration 

Employees:  Data  rei:>resent  average  weekly  employ- 
ment dtu'ing  the  calendar  month  on  projects  financed 
from  WPA  funds.  Separate  figures  are  shown  for 
WPA-operated  projects  and  for  WPA-financed  projects 
operated  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Amo}mt!i:  Data  re]jresent  total  earnings  as  shown 
on  payrolls  ending  during  the  calendar  month  of 
per.sons  employed  on  WPA-financed  projects  as 
described  above. 


Public  Works  Administration 

Employees:   Data  represent  average  weekly  employ- 
ment  during   the   month   ending   on   the    15th   of   the 
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specified  niontli  on  pnijcc-ts  fiii;iiii-c(i  in  whole  or  in  piirt 
from  PWA  fvimls. 

Ainoimls:  Data  ri'iiresent  total  rarnings  sliown  on 
project  payrolls  ending  within  the  aforementioned 
monthly  jjeriod  of  persons  employed  on  the  P\\'A 
projects  as  described  above. 

Source:  Bnrean  of  T^abor  .Statistics,  Division  of  Con- 
struction and  Public  Kmployiiient. 

Civil  Works  Program 

Employeex:  Data  represent  the  n\imV)er  of  persons 
employed  under  the  Civil  Works  Program  during  the 
peak  week  of  the  ealendai'  njontli  in  each  state. 

Amounttt:  Data  re|)reseiit  the  estimated  amount  of 
earnings  during  the  calendar  month  of  persons  em- 
ployeil   under   the   Civil   Works   Progiam. 


Other  Federal  Work  and  Construcfion  Projects 

Employees:  Data  rejireseid  average  weekly  emi)loy- 
ment  during  the  month  ending  on  the  l.'ith  of  the 
specified  month  on  Dilicr  work  and  construction  projects 
financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Federal  funds. 
These  inclurle  ])rojects  financed  from  RFC  funds;  from 
fluids  api)ro])riatcd  or  allotted  to  agencies  other  than 
WPA,  NYA,  PWA,  and  CCC,  under  the  ERA  Acts  of 
1935,  193(i,  1937,  ami  1938;  and  fnmi  regular  Federal 
appropriations,   including  Federal-aid  highway   funds. 

.)»Ku(7((s;  Data  represent  total  earnings  shown  on 
liroject  payrolls  ending  within  the  aforementioned 
monthly  period  of  persons  employed  on  the  Federal 
agency  projects  as  described  above. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of 
Construction  and  Public  Kmi)loyment,  January  1931) 
to  date.  Data  for  months  prior  to  January  193(i  are 
partly  estiuiated. 


$70    per    eiirollee.      The    distribution     of    the     United 
States  total  by  state  of  residence  is  estimated. 
Source:  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Special  Types  of  Public  Assistance 

Hecijju-ittx:  Data  represent  the  number  of  reei])ieiits 
in  states  which  granted  aid  under  the  titles  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  providing  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  the 
number  of  recipients  of  similar  typts  of  assistance  in 
states  not  participating  under  the  act;  the  latter  are 
jiartly  estimated  for  all  months.  Recipients  of  the 
first  two  types  of  aid  may  relate  to  families,  couples,  or 
single  unattached  individuals,  depending  on  state 
practices.  For  the  aid  to  dependent  children  jirogram, 
data  represent  the  number  of  families  receiving  aiil. 
Programs  for  aid  to  dependent  children  were  not 
o])erating  with  Federal  participation  during  June  1939 
in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Mississip]ii, 
Nevada,  South  Dakota,  or  Te.xas;  nor  programs  for  aid 
to  the  blind  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nevada,  Pennsylvania, 
or  Rhode  Island. 

Amouiitsi:  Data  represent  obligations  incurred  from 
Federal,  sta.te  and  local  funds  for  each  month  for  the 
three  special  types  of  assistance  in  states  administering 
the  special  types  of  assistance  under  the  Social  Security 
k(.-\.  and  ])ayments  from  state  and  local  funds  in  states 
not  jiarticipating  under  the  act.  Beginning  with 
July  1937,  data  include  relief  in  kind,  payments  to 
physicians  for  meilical  eare,  and  other  items  which  are 
hot  leimliursable  from  Federal  funds.  Data  on 
assistance  given  in  states  not  |.)artici])ating  under  the 
act  are  partly  estimated  for  all  months. 

Source:  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research, 
Social  Security  Board. 

General  RelleF 


National  Youth  Administration 

Emploi/ees:  Data  represent  the  numljer  of  different 
students  employed  under  the  student  aid  program  and 
the  number  of  different  persons  emiiloyed  on  NYA 
work  projects  during  the  calendar  month. 

A}ti(iunts:  Data  represent  total  earnings  shown  on 
payrolls  ending  during  the  month  of  student  aid  re- 
cipients and  of  persons  employed  on  NYA  work  projects. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Knndleen:  Data  for  total  riiited  States  represent 
average  monthly  enrollment  (including  enrollment  of 
Indians).  State  data  represent  enrollment  as  of  the 
last  day  of  the  month  by  state  of  residence,  with  the 
exception  of  Indian  enrollment  for  which  the  monthly 
average  by  state  of  employment   is  used. 

Amounts:  Data  are  computed  from  average  monthly 
enrollment  and  estimated  average  monthly  benefits  of 


Recipients:  Data  on  the  number  of  emergency  relief 
cases  for  the  period  1933  35  represent  the  number  of 
different  families  and  single  persons  receiving  work  and 
direct  relief  at  any  time  during  the  calendar  month 
under  the  general  relief  program  of  state  and  local 
emergency  relief  administrations.  The  estimated  num- 
ber of  outdoor  poor  relief  cases  aided  by  local  authori- 
ties during  the  month  under  provisions  of  the  poor 
laws  is  shown  separately  for  this  period  but  after  1935 
this  type  of  relief  is  included  in  the  general  relief 
figures.  Data  on  noiirelief  eini)loymeiit  represent  the 
number  working  on  Emergency  Work  Relief  Program 
projects  during  the  peak  week  of  the  month  in  each 
state.  All  general  relief  recipient  totals  are  partly 
estimated  for  January  through  June  1933  and  for 
January  1930  to  date. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  oliligations  incurred  during 
till'  calendar  month  for  relief  extended  to  cases  and 
earnings  of  nonrelief  persons  as  described   above. 

Source:  April  1937  to  date.  Division  of  Public 
.\ssistaiice  Research,  Social  Security  Hoard. 
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Transient  Relief 

Cnsex:  Data  represent  the  estimated  niiinliei-  of 
families  and  single  persons  receiving  transient  relief 
dnring  the  calendar  month  from  state  and  local  emer- 
gency relief  administrations. 

Amounix:  Data  represent  obligations  incurred  during 
the  calendar  month  from  Federal,  state,  and  local  funds 
for  transient  relief  extended  to  cases  by  state  and  local 
emergency  relief  administrations.  Data  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1933  and  for  months  subsequent  to  .lune 
193')  are  partly  estimated. 

Emersency  Education  (FERA) 

Emplojiees:  Data  represent  the  numtn'r  of  different 
persons  employed  during  tin  month. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  the  obligations  incurred 
during  the  month  for  earnings  of  persons  employed  on 
the  program. 

Student  Aid  (FERA) 

SIikU'iUs:  Data  represent  the  number  of  different 
students  employed  during  the  month. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  obligations  incurred  dur- 
ing the  month  for  earnings  of  students  em|)loyed  on 
the  program. 


Rural  Rehabilitation  (FERA) 

Cases:  Data  represent  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
advances  for  subsistence  or  capit.al  goods  during  the 
month.  Data  are  partly  estimated  for  months  Vje- 
ginning  with  ,luly  193.^,  when  this  program  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Amotints:  Data  represent  tlie  amount  of  obligations 
incurred  during  the  month  for  advances  to  cases  speci- 
fied above.  Data  for  months  beginning  with  July  1935 
are  partly  estimated. 

Farm  Security  Administration  Grants 

GrnnI  Voiicliers  Certified:  Data  re|)resent  the  net 
numlier  of  emergency  grant  vouchers  crrtitied  by  the 
Farm  Security  Administration  {formerly  the  Resettle- 
ment Administration).  Ordinarily  only  one  grant 
voucher  is  certified  per  month  for  a  given  case.  Be- 
ginning in  April  1938  the  number  of  cases  receiving 
commoflities  purchased  and  distributed  by  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  is  included. 

At/inimts:  Data  represent  the  net  amount  of  emer- 
gency grant  vouchers  certified  during  the  month  for 
subsi-stence  payments  to  cases  as  described  above. 
Also  included  is  the  value  of  commodities  distributed 
by  the  Farm  Security  .\dministration  during  the 
calendar  month. 

So}irce:   Farm  Secin'itv  Administration. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


The  WPA  employment  data  shown  in  various 
detail  in  the  first  tables  of  the  appendix  relate 
to  persons  employed  on  "WPA-operated" 
projects,  to  persons  employed  on  "WPA- 
financed  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies," 
or  to  a  combination  of  the  two  comprisiTig  all 
WPA-financed  employment.  The  first  group, 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  other  Federal 
agencies,  includes  workers  on  projects  directly 
operated  by  the  WPA.  This  series  extends 
from  August  1935  to  date.  The  Federal  agency 
group  includes  persons  working  on  projects 
similar  in  type  to  those  of  the  WPA  and  oper- 
ated by  other  Federal  agencies  with  WPA 
funds  transferred  under  Section  3  of  the  Emer- 
gency Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1938.  This 
series  begins  in  July  1938.  Project  workers 
paid  by  sponsors  of  WPA  projects  are  not  in- 
cluded, nor  are  administrative  employees  of 
the  WPA  included  in  the  project  employment 
tables.  In  showing  detail  of  employment  the 
last  Wednesday  of  the  month,  or  quarter,  has, 
in  general,  been  used — the  employment  counts 
are  taken  as  of  Wednesday.  The  scope  of  the 
data  presented  in  Table  \'  which  provides  state 
distributions  as  to  age,  size  of  family,  and 
duration  of  employment  is  described  in  footnote 
2,  page  101. 

Tables  VIII  and  IX  are  based  upon  reports 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  refer  to 
moneys  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Acts  of 
1935,  1936,  1937,  and  1938  for  relief  and  work 
relief  programs.  The  period  covered  is  from 
the  beginning  of  operations,  as  early  as  April 
1935  under  some  agencies,  through  June  1939. 
Certain  of  the  terms  that  are  used  may  be 
defined  as  follows: 

1.  "Allocations"  represent  amoimts  either 
directly  a])propriated  by  Congress  or  trans- 
ferred by  the  President  to  an  agency,  warrants 
for  which   have  been  issued  by  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or  con- 
tingent liabUities  incurred  against  funds  allo- 
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cated.  The  figures  are  cumulative  and  rep- 
resent paid,  as  well  as  unpaid,  obligations. 
Requisitions  for  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 
ment are  set  up  as  obligations  when  submitted. 
Items  wliich  are  certain  to  become  due  in  a 
short  period  are  recorded  in  advance,  e.  g., 
payrolls,  rents,  travel  expenses,  etc.,  are  obli- 
gated one  period  in  advance. 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  issued  in 
payment  of  payrolls  ami  other  certified  vouchers. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures  neces- 
sarily provide  a  wholly  accurate  reflection  of 
operations  at  any  given  time  since  obligations 
in  part  reflect  future  operations  and  expendi- 
tures lag  behind  the  current  situation  because 
of  the  time  consumed  in  making  actual  pay- 
ments. 

Tables  XI  to  XVI,  dealing  with  ex])enditures 
of  Fetleral  and  sponsors'  funds  on  WPA- 
operated  projects,  are  based  on  data  compiled 
from  WPA  project  registers  maintained  by  the 
WPA  divisions  of  finance  in  the  states.  Totals 
of  Federal  expenditures  as  shown  in  these 
records  agree  throughout  with  comparable 
Federal  expenditures  as  reported  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department;  adjustments  have  been  made 
to  allow  for  small  differences  resulting  largely 
from  items  in  transit  between  WPA  offices  or 
between  WPA  and  Treasury  offices. 

The  state  data  on  physical  accomplishments 
on  WPA-operated  projects  presented  in  Table 
XVII  cover  cert.ain  selected  items  of  work. 
Totals  reported  in  each  instance  relate  to  the 
physical  units  of  work  that  were  completed  in 
the  operation  of  projects  from  the  beginning  of 
activities  through  June  30,  1938.  For  further 
discussion  of  physical  accomplishment  data  see 
the  accomplishment  section  of  the  chapter  on 
"WPA  Project  Accomplishments  and  Opera- 
tions." 

All  data  presented  in  this  report  are  for  the 
United  States  and  territories,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 
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Month 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

Date 

Person.^ 

Date 

Persons 

Date 

Persons 

Date 

Persons 

Date 

Persons 

January _.  

8 
15 
22 
29 

5 
12 
19 
26 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2,  840.  214 
2,  S90,  016 
2,  925,  605 
2,  960,  577 

2,  988,  373 
3,017,649 

3,  034,  517 
3,  036,  852 

3,  026.  428 
2.  991.  121 
2,  963,  074 
2,871,637 

6 
13 
20 
27 

3 

10 
17 
24 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 
21 
28 

2,  132,  698 
2.  124.  307 
2.129.2.50 
2,  138.0,59 

2,  144.  .526 
2.160.209 
2,  147.  178 
2,  145.  .562 

2,  148,  193 
2.  139.  478 
2.  133.  9.53 
2.  114.800 
2.  110,919 

2.  098.  359 
2.  086.  329 
2,070,  151 
2,  0.59.  044 

6 
12 
19 
26 

2 

9 

16 

23 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1,711,932 
1,  767.  701 
1.  832,  148 
1,900,625 

1.  94,5.  317 

1.  985,  406 
2,009,  145 

2,  075,  492 

2,  166,  705 
2,  243,  865 
2,  3.56.  877 
2,  394.  843 
2,  44.5,  415 

2,  ,504.  483 
2.  .531,392 
2,  ,544,  085 
2,  ,581,897 

4 
11 
18 
25 

1 

8 

18 

22 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

6 
12 
19 
26 

2,  979,  997 
2,  939,  574 
2,  910,  907 
2.895.125 

2.  876.  649 
2,  875,  724 
2,  922,  029 
2,  955.  022 

2.  948.  176 
2.927,  116 
2.  926,  730 

January 

January .. 

January .... 

February 

February .  _  _ 

February 

February 

March 

March 

March _..... 

March..  

March 

April 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

6 
13 
20 
27 

2,  761,  155 
2.  678,  021 
2,  617,  4.53 
2.  570.  315 
2.  .504.  892 

2.  454.  215 
2.  418,  4,58 
2,  374,  461 
2,  339.  740 

AprU 

.\pril 

April 

April 

2.  635.  369 
2,  629,  314 

May 

5 
12 
19 
26 

2.  046,  761 
2.023,316 
2,016,979 
1.  999,  269 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2,  606,  719 
2,  626,  744 
2,  660,  298 
2,  678,  223 

2,  693,  376 
2,711,762 
2.  736,  014 
2,  767,  044 
2,  806,  931 

2,  853,  129 
2.  898,  597 
2.  937,  926 
2,  966,  832 

3 

10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 
21 

28 

May 

May 

2,  485,  360 

May... 

2,  457,  901 
2.  449.  189 

June 

3 
10 
17 
24 

2.319.913 
2,  293.  625 
2,  273,  062 
2,  265,  898 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

14 
21 
28 

1.980,236 
1,  945,  796 
1,866.617 
1.821.  161 
1.  776.  239 

1.711,585 
1,  652.  283 
1.  692,  129 
1,  ,568,  817 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

6 
13 
20 
27 

June 

June 

2.  446,  545 

June ..I...  

2.  420,  741 

June 

July 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 
12 
19 
26 

2.  240,  085 
2,  232,  917 
2,  240,  223 
2.  219,  3,57 
2.  264,  056 

2,  279.  612 
2.  322.  694 
2,  350,  7,50 
2.  376,  665 

July 

July 

July-- 

August 

7 
14 
21 
28 

132,  668 
187,  968 
219,  781 
262,  739 

4 
11 
18 
25 

1,538.217 
1.  524,  167 
1,  .501,  3.56 
1.  479.  836 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

7 
14 
21 
28 

2,  992,  876 

3.  016.  775 
3.  038,  876 
3.  066,  896 
3.  086,  762 

3,  108,  921 
3,121,091 
3,  127,  7,57 
3,  136,  .506 

August 

Au!;ust 

4 
11 
IS 
25 

290,  ,543 
344,  118 
397,  593 
4.56,013 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

7 
14 
21 
28 

2,  406,  09S 
2,  426,  237 
2,  446,  721 
2,481,616 
2,  ,508,  441 

2,526,411 
2,  545,  626 
2,  568.  062 
2,  ,581.208 

1 

S 

15 

22 

29 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1.  466.  361 
1.458,830 
1.45.5,170 
1.451.  112 
1.448,411 

1,460,667 
1,467,029 
1,  466,  925 
1,  475,  800 

September...       

October 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

.506,  190 
.591,  427 
661,  096 
777,  294 
9SB,  837 

1,  264,  S65 

1.  623,  696 
1,925,326 

2,  445,  954 

6 
12 
19 
26 

3.  144.  433 
3.  176.  2,59 
3.  208,  951 
3,  253,  623 

October 

November                 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2,  ,587,  301 
2,  58,5.  107 
2,  549,  077 
2,  482,  681 

3 

10 
17 
24 

1,487,007 
1,  498,  628 
1,  ,509,  ,505 
1.519,740 

o 

9 

16 

23 

30 

7 
14 
21 
28 

3,271,398 
3,  266,  5.50 
3.  252,  ,555 
3,  226,  625 
3,193.658 

3,  148,  437 
3.  093.  927 
3,  032,  759 
3,  002,  241 

December .. 

4 
11 
18 
24 
3! 

2,  563,  996 
2,660,116 
2,  704,  577 
2.  740.  070 
2.  782,  252 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

2,  389.  202 
2,  288.  .565 
2.214.917 
2.  192.  409 
2.  1.52.  212 

1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

1,  537.  568 
1,. 5.57,  689 
1.. 588.  244 
1.629.  271 
1.670.620 

1  )ecember-- 

December _  
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Table  II. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA-Operated  Projects,  bv  States 

QUARTKRLY— DFXEMBER  1935  TO  JUNE  IS.'iH 


Decem- 
ber 31, 
1935 


March  25 
1936 


June  24. 
1936 


Septem- 
ber 30, 
1936 


Decem- 
ber 30. 
1936 


March  31 


June  30, 
1937 


Septem- 
ber 29, 
1937 


Decem- 
ber 29. 
1937 


March  30, 
1938 


June  29, 
1938 


Total 


Alabama-^ 

Arizona 

Arkansas  _. 
California- 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  ColumbJE 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho. -- 
IllinoiS-- 
Indiana. 

lowa 

Kansas. - 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York  City 

New  York  (excl.  N.  Y.  C  ). 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania- -. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina - 

South  Dakota-. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Alaska.. 
Hawaii. 


2.  871, 637 


2,  255,  898 


2,110.949 


1,  776,  239 


1,448,411 


49,  010 
12,  154 
43,649 
128.  439 
40.202 

27,  998 

3,048 

7.  124 

35,  052 

S-i.  295 

10,885 
177,  169 
80,  750 
26.  960 
43.  147 

61,  266 
52,  142 
10.  168 
19,  391 
112.407 

94,  393 
60,  3m 

32.  483 
85,  230 

1.5.  456 

20,500 

2,  353 

7,107 

92,  856 

11,550 

241, 113 
13.6,  061 
38.  326 
12,  100 
176,639 

88,505 

211.  369 

237,  633 

16.320 

33.  071 

16,  109 
47.  698 
88.745 

1.6.  001 
6.  144 

40,060 

34.  609 
61.633 
63,600 

5,  203 


39,  977 

11,  439 
35.  277 

142,  684 

39.  033 

27,  810 
3.071 

8.  983 
32.  514 

44.  142 

12.  634 
199.  823 

84,  715 
30,  760 

45,  076 

62,  134 
60.  508 
9.913 

18.  375 
120.372 

98,  634 
60,  689 
37,  854 
87,  727 

19,  861 

21,  497 
2.  526 

9,  657 
92,  136 
10.  274 

236,  723 
127.  389 

40.  034 
11,997 

186,  368 

69,  669 
19,  972 
287,  847 
14.  042 
30.  439 

14.  779 
44.671 
103.  252 
12.  170 
6,697 

34.  581 
46.114 
66, 433 
63.179 
4,897 


32.  398 
9,332 

29.946 
110,548 
28.328 

22,508 
2,344 
7,546 

27,  124 

33,  881 

6,380 

155,  680 

68,287 

19,  408 

30,  402 

45,911 

36,  510 

7.971 

14,606 

104,  557 

75,  771 
44,  806 

26,  651 
m.  602 
10,  489 

14.  612 
2,188 
7.607 

79.811 

7,  899 

205.  490 
101,698 

27,  984 

8,  399 
152,  860 

.55,  596 

14,  469 

235,  047 

10,  888 

26,  470 

9,  400 
36,  ,605 
79,  385 
IC,  080 

4,400 

27,  180 
25.  948 
43.  467 
48.  862 

2.  789 


30.  883 

8,813 

32,  078 

105,  507 

28.  563 

20,701 
2,001 
7,366 
27.  270 
36,  630 

6,900 
169,  436 
67,  460 
30,  034 
50,169 

.56,  260 

34.  381 

7.051 

13,  169 

103.  239 

76,  107 
.54,  913 
27,  993 
100,  468 
20,  184 

26,  435 
1,675 
9,863 

78,  689 
10.  046 

199,  622 
103,  403 

29.  164 

42.  740 
148.  930 

86.  510 
13,  887 
249,  992 
10,  628 
24.  844 

67.  580 
3.5,441 
76.  999 
8.973 
3.912 

24.  573 

27,  213 

43.  0S6 
68.998 

4,215 


29,  233 
7.573 

24,  676 
105,  ,591 

20.  279 

17.608 

2,  110 
6,  701 

25,  359 
32,  935 

6,  987 
163,  684 
64.  176 

21.  260 

39.  795 

49.  1.53 
31,536 
7,182 
12,  781 
9,6,  816 

66.  092 
44.  690 

23.  7.63 
74.  757 

9,  0.59 

19,  078 
1,959 
8,098 

76,  265 
8,003 

191.  369 
85,  623 
27.  862 
17.  958 

131.992 

47.  703 

14,  0,57 

229,  130 

10,  636 

22.  893 

20,  670 
29.  830 
76.006 

8,780 
3,316 

24,  264 
27,290 

40.  183 
.50,  086 

3.  067 


26,  999 
8.631 

25,282 
104,  448 
25,  398 

18.290 
2.087 
6.  561 
23,  980 
29,581 

7,707 
148.441 
65.  528 
24.079 
36.  632 

47,  988 
30,  858 

6,  822 
12,  682 
90,  461 

61.  288 
46.  163 
22.  792 
79.  769 
11.611 

22.  328 
2.  134 

7.  316 
74,  751 

8.687 

181.877 
81.  273 
2.6.  131 
16,118 

123,  649 

54,  784 
15.  488 
212.  323 
11,306 
22.  231 

20,  200 

27.  934 
78.  .561 

8,744 
4.  056 

22,969 
31,890 
36.614 
49.  887 
2.906 


3,920 


20,  548 
7.  136 

22,  863 
95,  966 
19.  608 

17,  466 
1,948 
6,205 

24.  928 

23,  ,569 

4,  666 
121,  366 
52,  974 
19,  324 
28,  120 

40,  957 

25,  "96 
2,795 

10,  441 
7,6.  2,53 

50,  679 
37,  675 
19,  061) 
62  817 
9,  089 

IS,  665 
1.381 
6.742 

66.  686 
7,801 

176.  298 
65.  688 
21.960 
11.718 
98,  033 

47,  181 
13,019 
174,  625 
11,231 
19.  326 

13,  721 

23.  131 
65,  782 

7,  636 
2,805 

18,  867 

24.  724 
31.878 

41.  .394 
2.  266 

13 
3,619 


19.211 
6.  445 
17.612 
67.  370 
16.  239 

13,  388 
1,649 
6.522 

23.  061 

20,  621 

4,051 
104,950 

41,  008 
16,  296 

24,  891 

3,5,  401 

21.  ,599 
2.452 
8,633 

61,  170 

42.  637 
31,, 584 
16.  314 
48.  514 
10.  874 

16.  478 
1.017 
4.477 

66,  302 
6.  364 

138,  815 
.53,  621 
18,  744 
9.278 
84,  639 

36,  262 

9.  164 

160,  560 

8.800 

14.238 

11.823 

18,  658 
40.290 

6,742 
1,914 

16,294 

19,  744 
26,  743 
33.  198 

1.689 

13 
2.262 


1,  670,  620 


25,  263 
7,241 

22,  167 
74,  458 
19, 985 

17,428 

2,  068 

6,  126 
24,  996 

26,  479 

8,  022 

111.  105 

47,  055 

19.000 

27,  465 

39,  968 
24.  805 

5.  109 
10.  219 
74.  ,544 

49.  530 
37.  559 

21.  0.58 
53,000 

14,  0,58 

20,  ,669 
1,  835 
6,062 

68,  703 
6.606 

137,  523 
52,  008 

22,  956 
13,418 
98.  036 

46.  .580 
12,  666 
161,  743 
12,  S94 
19.  682 

15.  548 
21.604 
56.248 

7,  7.53 

3.  651 

18.  563 
31.  747 
30.068 

40.  364 
2.766 


2, 445, 415 


36,928 
8,708 
35,326 
94,  321 
27.  630 

21.  807 

3.094 

8.032 

31,  578 

41,511 

11,679 
197.  427 
84,  931 

30.  488 
35.  728 

50.  215 

31.  ,500 
7.632 

11.946 
106,  659 

125,  723 
67,  864 
30,  819 
86,  279 
18,  124 

28.246 
2,674 
8,638 

82,  209 


163.  926 
63.  048 
31.575 
14.  849 

196,  089 

60.  952 

16,  725 
223,  052 

13,  050 

30.  699 

17,  170 

31,  278 
77.  876 
10.  667 

5.096 

22,  748 
46,  131 
40,  931 
65,  940 
4,620 


2, 806,  931 


46,  227 
10,360 
38,  038 

94,  772 
28,472 

25,603 
3,612 
8.632 

36.  191 

48,  140 

8,656 
228, 427 

95,  703 

34,  160 
32,  ,589 

64,  077 

37.  079 
8.  269 

13.  192 
113,218 

187,  644 

63,  6,63 
36,244 

103,  979 
21,  267 

29,488 
2,208 
8,719 
92,  0,55 
10.  779 

170.  018 
68,081 

38.  405 
13,524 

252,  518 

64,  857 
16.995 

264,  379 
15.  263 

35.  366 

15,413 
36,390 
81,  766 
10,  617 
5,143 

24.  183 

46,  468 

47,  976 
74,  167 

4,210 


2,500 
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Table  III. — Number  of  Persons  P^mployed  on  WPA-Operated  Projects  and  WPA-Financed  Projects  of 

Other  Federal  Agencies,  by  States 

Quarterly — September  1938  to  June  1939 


State 


September  28, 1938 


WPA- 

operated 
projects 


Proj- 
ects of 
other 
Federal 
agencies 


December  28, 1938 


March  29. 1939 


Total 


WPA- 

operatcd 
projects 


Proj- 
ects of 

other 
Federal 
agencies 


Total 


WPA- 

operated 
projects 


Proj- 
ects of 

other 
Federal 
agencies 


June  28,  1939 


Total 


WPA- 
operated 
projects 


TotaL 


Alahama___ 

Arizona 

.\rkansas. . 
Califomia- 
Colorado_.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois. - 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas. . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts- 


Michigan.  -- 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi. 

Missouri 

Montana — 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


3,  228, 082 


3, 13fi,  605 


91,  677 


3, 093,  855 


3,  002,  241 


91,614 


0,472 


97,  750 


2,  551,  418 


New  York  Citv        .. 

New  York  (cxel.  N.  Y.  G.)_ 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina. 


South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Undistributed  by  states 

.\laska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


81.939 
13, 479 
49,294 
119,860 
35,  490 

31.681 
3.949 

13,  577 
.54,000 
61, 171 

11.648 
255,  ,596 
99,429 
.34,  299 
38.  665 

72,  930 

47,  996 
9,  606 

19,  062 
130.  0.59 

183.  .503 
69,  572 
42,415 

112,  188 
24,280 

31,024 

2.642 

10,  096 

110,  ,580 

14.  279 

185.  871 
67,  519 
50,  788 
16.  807 

285,  SR4 

73,  176 
18,  727 

277.  783 
17,002 
,50.  008 

16,397 

48,  ,506 
96.  ,5,59 
15,368 

6,800 

31,468 
.56.  892 
53.  621 
S5.  303 
4.  690 


306 
3,173 


1,  125 


61,016 
12.  519 
47.802 
113.676 
32.  004 

30,  357 
3,  625 
12,516 
62,  619 
58,  076 


253,  124 
97,806 
33,  925 
37,  .357 

71,130 

47,  374 
8,669 

16,  373 
128,  133 

181,395 
68, 346 
41,329 

110,371 
21.960 

.30,  151 

2,493 

9.762 

107,  ,356 

13,607 

183,316 
65,  058 

48,  934 
1,5.6,57 

285,  040 

69,  745 
17,497 
274. 100 
16,664 
47,  244 

1,5,617 
46,  951 
92.  928 
13.166 
6,047 

27,608 
51,. 585 
.53,  131 
84, 349 
4,269 


923 

960 

1,492 

6,  184 

3,486 

1,324 
324 
1,062 
1,481 
3,095 

1,980 
2,472 
1,623 
374 
1,308 

1,800 

622 

937 

2,689 

1,926 

2,108 
1,227 
1.086 
1,817 
2.320 

873 
149 
334 
3,226 
672 

2,  655 
2,461 
1,864 
1,1,50 
844 

3,431 
1,230 
3,683 
338 
2,  764 

780 
1,,5,56 
3,631 
2,202 

7,53 

3,860 

5,307 

490 

954 

431 


3.173 


306 


61,660 
11,4,50 
.50.  327 
119,392 
31,835 

28,870 
4,016 
13.814 

62,  666 
63. 8.55 

11.171 
241,403 
85,  925 
31,692 
36,  969 

67.  330 
,53.  624 
10,846 

19,  762 
127,  846 

145,  891 
66.  869 
48,  .562 

109.  287 

20,  845 

28,  256 

2,647 

11,221 

103,141 

11.826 

183,  498 
65,  966 
54,  103 
1,5,  121 

262,  082 

69,541 
19,  ,505 
261,891 
16,  394 
43,  682 

16,  014 

63.606 

112,328 

14.916 

8,188 

31.669 

63,  727 
,50,  185 
79,  192 

4,834 


60 

3,094 

168 

1,294 


60,  402 
10,  494 
48,  487 
112,118 

28,  205 

27,  375 
3,784 
12,  549 
51.  182 
60,  774 

10,  438 
238, 980 
84,  704 
31,  199 
35.  8.82 

65.818 
63.  038 
10.  118 
1.5,520 
125,617 

143,  8,5) 
65, 979 

47,  ,586 
107,  662 

19,  404 

27,712 

2.  .529 

10.  746 

100,618 

11.311 

180,  909 
63,  436 
62.  288 
14,  394 

261,293 

66,  167 
18,  421 
257,  909 
16,  203 
40,  837 

16,  338 

51,636 

107,  351 

12,  922 

7,662 

27,  905 

48,  191 

49,  612 
78,  453 

4,  236 


1,158 
956 
1,840 
7,274 
3,  630 

1,496 
232 
1,266 
1,484 
3,081 

733 
2,423 
1,221 

393 
1,087 

1,,512 

,586 

727 

4,242 

2.229 

2,037 

890 

976 

1,725 

1.441 

644 
118 
475 
2.  523 
515 

2.  ,589 

2,  630 

1.815 

727 

789 

3,374 
1.0.84 
3.982 
191 
2,  845 

676 
1,970 
4,977 
1,994 

,526 

3.764 

5,  ,536 

573 

739 

.599 


58,184 
10, 651 
52,  070 
123,  126 
32,  763 

26,  30O 
3,489 

13.  008 
.50,  930 
64.  264 

12.  478 
229,  287 
89,  265 
30,  ,543 
34,  999 

63.  962 
46,  026 
10.  ,527 
18.867 
126.967 

140.  262 
64, 446 
46.  286 

102.  4.53 
19.811 

29,  603 
2,476 
9,934 

91.839 
12,  778 

178,119 
67,  127 
49.  651 

14,  647 
246.  01 5 

66,  641 
18,  942 
241,248 
1,5.626 
48.444 

16.  634 
,53.  436 
114,431 
14, 743 
6.  5,58 

30,  900 
48,  ,596 
48.  510 
75.  491 

4,928 


168 
1,294 


394 
2,649 
1,003 

246 


67,  081 
10.164 
,50.298 
116,380 
30,  639 

25,  221 
3,261 

11,480 
49,  108 
60,  818 

11,721 
226,  502 

87,  428 
30, 083 
32,  ,528 

61,415 

46,  290 
10,  087 
14,  763 

124.  478 

139,  029 
63,  721 

44,  346 
100. 767 

18,311 

28,718 
2,3,54 
9,  713 

88,  646 

12,  367 

174,  .549 
64,011 

47,  792 
13,951 

243.  726 

63,  461 

17,986 

234,  786 

15,272 

45,  245 

1,5.878 
51,, 588 
107,642 

13,  082 
5,900 

26,  964 
44.441 

48,  076 
74,  665 

4,372 


1,103 
497 
1,772 
6,746 
2,124 

1,079 
228 

1,  528 
1,822 
3,446 

7.57 

2,  785 
1,837 

460 
2,471 

2,547 

736 

440 

4,114 

2,489 

1,233 

724 

940 

1,686 

1,500 

885 

122 

221 

3,193 

•■u 

3,670 

3,  116 
1.869 

696 
1,290 

3,  190 
956 

6,462 
364 

3,199 

656 
1,848 
6.  7,89 
1.661 

658 

3,936 

4.155 

434 


2,649 


394 


1,003 
246 


51,  126 
8,416 
46,011 
108, 060 
26,004 

26, 156 
3,466 
12,723 
44,376 
56,  876 

10,  743 
201,938 
78,  239 

27,  110 
29,646 

58,027 
43,  089 
7,976 
17,543 
105,  270 

125.293 

54.  630 
40,  125 
.84,  762 
17,  899 

25,  857 

1,946 

8,400 

83,  092 

11,961 

145,  390 

62,  056 
43,  438 
13,  748 

202,  825 

55,  983 
16.  933 

180, 187 
15,205 

43,  637 

1,5.330 

44,  994 
97,008 
12.012 

5,  268 

28,  775 
37,404 
40,925 

63,  539 
3.762 

163 

760 
2,284 
3.048 
1,298 


49,  715 
7,515 
43,632 
99,343 
22,  ,525 

23, 318 
3,146 
10,  395 

41,  786 
,52,  212 

8,574 
199,  273 
76, 732 
26,  432 
27, 336 

53,688 

42,  226 
7,032 

13, 194 
100.838 

123.081 
53.164 
38,  786 
82,  846 
14,  463 

24,683 

1,802 

7,836 

78,  ,595 

10.  693 

143,  065 
67,  018 

41,  038 

12,  287 
201,  036 

61,603 

15,436 

173,  529 

13.  855 
38. 938 

13. 942 

42,  739 
89,  628 


10,  267 
4,776 

24,208 
34,  490 
40,  492 
62,  413 
3,149 

2,284 
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Table  V. — State  Distributions  of  WPA  Workers,  by  Age  Groups,  by  Size  of  Families,  and  by  Duration 

OF  Employment 


roN'TlNENTAI,  UNITED   STATES 

February  1939 


United  States 


Alabama.. 

Arizona 

.\rlvansas.. 
California. 
CnlnradO- . 


Cnnnocticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Cieorpia 


Maho... 
illinois-- 
Indiana.. 

Inwa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New-  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York  Citv. 
New  York  (excl.  N.  Y. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


C). 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island  .. 
South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. - 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia,. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Age  in  Years 


Number  of  Persons  in  Family 


36.3 
42.4 
39.3 

40.0 
41.4 
39.4 
42.4 

3fi.n 

39.8 

39.  S 
41.2 
41.0 
42.3 

36.5 
38.3 
39.0 
39.4 
40.2 

39.2 
40.1 
37.9 
40.6 
40.8 

40.7 
48.3 
40.4 
41..'; 
37.4 

39.0 
42.8 
37.fi 
38.fi 
38.7 

38.fi 
43.8 
39.fi 
39.9 
35.5 

39.2 
37.2 
37.9 
37.8 
39.7 

39.7 
42.7 
37.9 

40.  1 
40.6 


12.6 


1.5.7 
14.2 
14.7 
9.1 
11.9 

15.2 
9.3 
9.0 
9.6 

17.  1 

12.4 
12.4 
10.2 
9.7 
7.4 

13.3 
12.3 
11.5 
12  0 
14.5 

15.7 
10.6 
11.9 
9.2 
10.3 

10.5 
8.2 
17.8 
11.6 
13.4 

11.4 
8.3 
14.9 
10.7 
14.4 

9.8 
7.8 
14.3 
14.4 
19.2 

11.7 
14.2 
12.9 
13.0 
16.4 

13.0 
9.7 
12.1 
10.7 
12.6 


25-34 


35-44 


26.  6      23. 9 


30.4 
27.5 
32.2 
23.5 
27.6 

24.1 
2.5.3 
27.5 
23.3 
30.2 

27.2 
26.  1 
2.5.2 
2,5.4 
25.2 

32.2 
28.9 

28.  5 
26.3 
24.  1 

24.8 
26.6 
30.4 
26.6 
26.3 

28.8 
16.3 
21.3 
23.1 
30.0 

27.fi 
22.2 

as.  4 

30.2 
26.7 

30.8 
21.2 
25,7 
23.8 
29.7 

28.0 
30.  1 

29.  1 
30.2 
23.6 

24.9 

23.0 
30,2 
26.8 
25.4 


22.7 
20.9 
22.3 
23.6 
23.7 

22.4 
23.8 
29.  1 
23.2 
23.6 

20.3 
24.2 

23.  1 
24.fi 
23.9 

26.0 
24.9 

24.  1 
24.9 
2.3.2 

22.2 
2.5.2 
23,6 
24.3 
22.6 

24.2 
18.5 
21.  1 
24.3 
26.0 

28.4 
25.4 
23.4 
23.  2 
23^4 

24.1 
24.3 
22  2 
24!  4 
21.7 

23.1 
23.4 

25.  5 
22.7 
22.2 

23.9 
22.8 
24.8 
24.2 
21.0 


66 
and 
over 


17.8 
20.7 
16.6 
24.6 
22.3 

21.7 
2,3.0 
20,7 
22.9 
17.3 

21.6 
22.6 
22  7 
23.2 
23.4 

17.5 
20.9 
20,8 
20,8 
20.9 

21.7 
22.5 
17.3 
21.3 
24.0 

23.0 
24.  1 
18,9 
24,3 
20,  1 

21.6 
25.7 
18.2 
20.  1 
21.0 

19.5 
26.9 
19.9 
21,5 
17.4 

21.6 

17,4 
19,7 
20,3 
19.0 

19.2 

24.5 
19.4 
22  2 

23!  0 


13.4 
16.7 
14.2 
19.2 
14,5 

lfi.6 
18.6 
13.7 
21.0 
11.8 

18.6 
14.8 
18.8 
17.1 
20.1 

11.0 
13.0 
1,5.1 
16.0 
17.3 

15.6 
15.1 
16.8 

18.6 
16.8 

16.5 
32  9 
20.9 
Ifi,  7 
10.5 

11.0 
18.4 
15.1 
15.8 
14.5 

15.8 
19.8 
17.9 
1,5  9 
12.0 

1,5.6 
14.9 
12.8 
13.8 
18.8 

19.0 
20.0 
13.6 
16.  1 
18.0 


Aver- 
age 
(mean) 


3.76 


4.06 
3.82 
3.92 
2  89 
4.10 

3.82 
.3.73 
2.92 
3.61 
3.83 

4.03 
3,23 
3,70 
4,21 
3.98 

4,77 
3.84 
4.32 
3.97 
3.72 

3.39 
3.93 
3,77 
3.89 
3.67 

3.97 
2.66 
3.48 
3.73 

4.85 

3,32 
4.61 
4,27 
4.40 
3.51 

4.  26 
3.49 

3.  .86 
3.74 
4.06 

4.  IS 
4.19 
4.19 
4.41 
3.71 

4.15 
3.  ,56 
4.76 
3.80 
3.57 


Duration  of  Employment  of  February 
1939  Workers,  in  Months 


Median 


10.7 


,5.2 
11.4 

4.4 
24.8 

6.1 

11.0 
10.5 
28.4 
11.3 
7.3 

7.1 
19.1 
9.0 
2  6 
6,5 

2.3 
8.5 
6.9 
10.  1 
13.2 

16.6 
7.9 
7.0 
6.9 

13.5 

5.5 
,36.8 
18,2 
11.0 

3.2 

17.0 
3.7 
6.4 
3.9 

11.9 

4.4 
9.9 
9.9 
14.  1 

8.2 

3.0 
4.1 
4.7 
2.4 
13.4 

8.9 
8.1 
4.2 
11.2 
11.5 


2  and 


42.3 


41.8 
40.2 
44.1 
4.5.8 
40.4 

40.9 
43.9 
41,0 
44,3 
44.3 

39.2 
44.4 
46.  1 
41.2 
42  0 

31.1 
43,7 
36.5 
39,9 
40,2 

45.9 
41,  1 
45,8 
44,2 
39.7 

43.  1 
37.1 
41.fi 
41.8 
28.9 

42.2 
41.0 
36,7 
36,2 
47,1 

37.5 
48.5 
41.5 
40,0 
39.4 

41.3 
40,2 
39.  1 
35.8 
41.3 

37.5 
48.2 
30.4 
41.0 
44.2 


4  and 
5 


28.8 


31.7 
28.1 
32.9 
20.2 
31.2 

28.9 
27.6 
19.9 
28.5 
29.8 

32.7 
24.0 
27.6 
,33.1 
31.0 

33.4 
28.8 
30.7 

28,  1 
28.7 

24.4 
31,6 
30.0 

29,  1 
30.0 

31.6 
18.4 
23,7 
29.  7 
33.1 

29.9 
32.6 
31,0 
34.2 
26.3 


28.0 
28.8 
26.6 
29.7 

33.5 
32.3 
33.3 
36.4 
27.0 

28.9 
29.8 
32  1 
29.  1 
29.0 


6  and 
more 


18.2 


21.3 
20.3 
18.6 
9.2 
22.3 

19.2 
18.0 
10.7 
15.9 
18.6 

21.0 
12.  5 
17,3 
23.  1 
20,5 

33,2 
19,0 
25.9 
21,9 
17,9 

14.2 
19.4 
17.2 
19.8 
16.8 

19.8 
8.7 
16  5 
17-5 
34.8 

10.9 
22.7 
2.5.9 
2.5.7 
14,7 

24.3 
13.6 
19.8 
19.4 
22.7 

22.2 
23.4 
22.9 
2,5.4 
18.3 

24.7 
13.9 
33.3 
18.7 
15.3 


Total  I  Men 


12.4 


11.3 
10.9 
10.3 
10.9 
13.1 

10,6 
12  fi 
11.4 
10.  1 


9.2 
13.3 
13.4 
14.5 
1,5.8 

14,4 
11.0 
9,4 
12.1 
12.0 

10.9 
13.8 
10.4 
13.7 
10.9 

13.2 
10.4 
11.9 
14.fi 
9.9 

23.7 
14.5 
10.3 
13.6 
12  3 

12.5 
10.8 
14.7 
11.9 
9.0 

10.5 
10.2 
10,0 
9.4 
9.8 

11.6 
11.0 
16.6 
13.8 
9.0 


12.2 


W^om- 


14.6 


11.0 
10.7 
9.9 
10.2 
12.6 

10.4 
12  0 
11.2 
9.6 


13.3 
13.5 
14.4 
15.4 

14.0 
10.4 
9.0 
11.6 
11.3 

11.0 
13.5 
8,9 
13.6 
10.6 

12.9 
9.7 
11.3 
14.2 
9.6 

25.0 
13.6 
9.5 
13.2 
12.5 

12.3 
10.1 
14.7 
11.7 
8.7 

10.0 
10.1 
8.7 
9.2 
9.3 

10.4 
10.8 
1,5.3 
13.7 
8.1 


14.2 
14.1 
12.7 
18,8 
16.fi 

13.1 
14.6 
13.2 
12  0 
16.5 

14.7 
13.3 
12  6 
14.fi 
17.4 

16.3 
16.9 
15,  6 
21,4 
29.2 

9.2 
16.4 
1.5-4 
15,0 
13.2 

15.9 
13.8 
16.8 
17.8 
13.6 

16.6 
27.8 
13.8 
21,  1 
10.4 

14.4 
24.2 
14.6 
16.0 
11.7 

17.5 
11.6 
13.4 
11.6 
13.7 

16.9 
12.9 
16.9 
16.4 
12.4 


Percent 


Less 

36 

than 

18-36 

and 

18 

over 

70.0 

13.1 

16.9 

81.0 

9.9 

9.1 

71.4 

18.1 

10.6 

79.7 

10.6 

9.7 

69.fi 

13-3 

17.1 

72.5 

12-9 

14.6 

74.8 

8.9 

16.3 

72.2 

13.3 

14.5 

68,8 

8,6 

22.6 

76.4 

19,4 

4.2 

79.  1 

10.8 

10.1 

81.8 

13.0 

6.2 

70.7 

10.9 

18.4 

69.7 

10.  1 

20.2 

6,5.0 

17.2 

17.8 

58.8 

18.8 

22.4 

62.7 

19.7 

17.6 

70.2 

12  0 

17.8 

87,8 

9  9 

2.3 

65,9 

1.5.4 

18.7 

69.6 

12  5 

17.9 

80.0 

8.1 

11.9 

67.4 

13.5 

19.1 

77,7 

13.7 

S.6 

66.4 

16.9 

16.7 

75.9 

16.  1 

8.0 

67.8 

21.7 

10.6 

76,3 

15.3 

8.4 

70-2 

14.6 

1,5.2 

62.5 

19  5 

18.0 

78.2 

16.8 

5.0 

44.4 

13.5 

42.1 

56.7 

15.5 

27  8 

76-4 

14.0 

9.6 

66.3 

24.7 

9.0 

78.8 

8.2 

13.0 

74.9 

19.5 

5.6 

73.1 

11.6 

16.3 

61.6 

15.0 

23.4 

6,5.6 

17.8 

16.6 

82.7 

7.1 

10.2 

73.8 

19.8 

6.4 

77.8 

9.0 

13.2 

79-7 

14.2 

6.1 

82  2 

12.2 

6.6 

84.2 

10.9 

4.9 

70.2 

13.4 

16.4 

76.8 

12.4 

10.8 

60.6 

13.4 

26.0 

69  0 

11.4 

19.6 

82.  1 

11.  1 

6.8 
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Table  VI. — Number  of  Persons   Employed  on   WPA-Operated  Project:- 

Major  Types  of  PROJEcrs 

Continental  United  States 
June  21.  1939 


BY    STATES    AND    BT 


State 


Total 


High- 
ways, 
Roads, 

and 
Streets 


Public 
Build- 
ings 


Parks 
and 
Other 
Recrea- 
tional 
Facil- 
ities 


Con- 
serva- 
tion 


Sewer 
Sys- 
tems 
and 

Other 
Util- 
ities 


Airports 
and 
Other 
Transpor- 
tation 
Facilities 


White  Collar 


Educa- 
tion 


Recrea- 
tion 


Profes- 
sional, 
clerical, 

and 
service 


Sewing 


Goods, 
Other 
Than 

Sewing 


Sani- 
tation 
and 
Health 


Miscel- 
laneous 


United  States., 


2,  435,  930 


1,039.603 


223,  758 


172,  840 


103,  379 


37,  676 


41,  780 


235,  871 


179,  830 


Alabama. . 

Arizona 

.\rkansas.- 
California.. 
Colorado. - 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois... 
Indiana.. 
Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.   

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi - 

Missouri 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York  City 

New  York  (excluding 

New  York  City) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.- . 
Rhode  Island. .. 
South  Carolina - 


South  Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah .-_. 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington. .. 
West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


50. 039 

7,685 

43,  781 

100,883 

22.  461 

23,  362 
3,153 

10,  461 
41,851 

52,  611 

8,638 

200,  728 

76,  460 

26,  343 

27,  766 

63,  814 

42,  456 

7,217 

13,  358 
101, 009 

122.  747 

53,  080 

38,  722 
83,  776 

14.  602 

25.  060 
1.810 
7.968 
78,520 
10,  715 

143.  584 

57.  362 
41.  309 

12.  359 
202.  174 

52.  531 
15.606 
179.  784 

13.  742 

39,  002 

13,967 
43,003 
90.  318 
10,  356 
4.698 

24.292 
34.  483 
40.612 
62.  701 
3.  171 


29.651 
4.457 
30,  186 
15.  776 
7.241 

7.  751 
524 

1.517 
17.  926 
27.  648 

2.603 
73.  853 
44.  .541 
13.  0.55 
12.  731 

34.  133 
19.  270 
3.884 

6.  784 
26.  402 

65.292 
18,020 
18,234 
39,  279 
5,286 

10,  993 
458 

1,  454 
31.486 

2.965 

18,011 

21,  673 

17.  635 

3.656 

110.363 

30.  030 

7,  184 
102.017 

2.030 
15.719 


3.850 
1,180 
3,276 

13,  730 
2,875 

2,788 
362 
2.469 
4.261 
4.381 

1.082 

14,  869 
4,696 
2.190 
2.036 

5.391 
3.081 
624 
1.312 
11.067 

7.541 
5.  783 
2.788 
9.956 
1.260 

2.505 

9S 

229 

8,696 

2,740 

23.316 

6.291 
4.088 
1,699 
9,  195 

6.486 
1.569 
10.  720 
1,  188 
6,338 


1,063 
11 

519 
8.978 

995 

2.330 

144 

36S 

1.624 

1.670 

378 

22.  633 
4.372 
1.195 
3.455 

817 

4.578 

429 

654 

6.925 

6.922 
5.  563 
684 
3.734 
1,158 

1.526 
371 
944 

8.976 
550 

1.5.042 

4.376 

4.  015 

514 

23.  .593 


5.279 

1.206 

26.011 

2.  108 

38.  4,55 

8,936 

3.307 

1,392 

2.267 

434 

10.  OOO 

2,261 

9.  332 

3.406 

26.  741 

1.632 

16.  635 

4.184 

959 

233 

615 

56 

283 

12.954 

1.556 

942 
91 
132 
770 
292 

2.143 
8.863 
6.385 
874 
1.416 

81 

1.132 

164 

109 

11,788 

6,281 
3,097 
698 
6,703 
1.570 

702 

47 

1.277 

2,061 

1,634 


702 

423 

2.794 

1,  652 


1,565 

673 

850 

743 

7,  333 

4.292 

1.412 

2,718 

1.4.62 

359 

711 

2,017 

1.221 

445 

2.  690 

2.149 

215 

1.387 

lis 

3.56 

761 

322 

2.334 

1,636 

649 

375 

0.214 

.5.  355 

240 

366 

391 

220 

8.342 

2.670 

3.540 
882 
1.773 
2.038 
2.741 

794 
28.106 
4.683 
2.094 

1.  466 

2.341 

2.980 

790 

1.614 

13.  840 

15.  951 
6.582 

733 
9,091 

969 

2.895 
162 

2.  053 
7.481 

614 

15,  710 

11,436 

2.  109 

611 

IS.  982 

2.393 
1.619 
11.257 
2.  .577 
893 

798 
1,609 
4,627 
1,671 

268 

1,691 
9.290 
1,187 
10.  269 
200 


829 
303 

18.  108 

2.003 

554 

19 

1.779 

303 
230 
939 
22 
405 

241 
222 
323 
163 
15 

403 
1.629 
1.  030 

726 


711 
189 
263 
1.762 
393 

,507 

25 

273 

,663 

1.165 

193 
2.  7.56 
544 
222 
379 

710 

881 

87 

121 


843 

473 
836 
,509 
306 

388 

44 

76 

1.020 

168 

8.552 

974 

837 

210 

1.701 

309 
263 
2.227 
224 
491 

201 

639 

1.334 

285 

96 

546 
468 
737 
4,34 
64 


506 
201 
274 
3.988 
271 

239 
90 
149 
191 
532 

170 

5.  178 

1.736 

570 

334 

733 
334 


330 
1.880 


975 
461 
728 
337 

563 

68 

14 

927 

112 


609 

.596 

374 

3.436 


4.040 
519 
3.494 
14,  251 
2.078 

2.041 

206 

2.592 

3.213 

3.  879 

137 

25.  226 

3.815 

2.339 

1.687 

4.320 

3.698 

405 

1.094 

12,  870 

8,672 
5.  726 
5.377 
4.904 
1.  136 

1.917 

139 

406 

10.  752 

328 

30.  120 

2.960 

4.  1.S0 
708 

17.209 


2.138 
250 
3.247 
11.188 
2.050 

982 

592 

574 

7.  112 

4,962 

471 
9,339 
3.  573 
1.757 
2,350 

3,628 

4.000 

685 

786 

7.009 

6.005 
4.652 
2.806 
4.422 
1.687 

1.  475 

314 

1.197 

4.682 


3.183 

3.994 

4.283 

840 

11.014 


31.447 
1,027 


632 
2,286 

784 


287 
1,060 

777 

109 

2.483 

396 


222 

446 

28 


2.080 

649 
264 
284 
1.819 
112 

709 


22 

489 

26 

205 

931 

279 

189 

1.  183 


451 

3.634 

2.927 

1.638 

303 

1.093 

1.020 

205 

2.403 

14,  443 

20.222 

141 

239 

632 

1.588 

155 

414 

3.803 

2.839 

2.  026 

421 

643 

1.310 

455 

345 

1.  868 

1.254 

1.  6.56 

1.333 

7.  ,539 

18.  570 

1.667 

338 

444 

728 

28 

63 

636 

374 

23 

436 

2.  901 

2.912 

670 

621 

2.134 

2.714 

82 

520 

1.747 

2.972 

166 

903 

7.  670 

2.146 

1.847 

110 

346 

510 

27 

3.297 
213 
233 
274 
336 

774 

33 

66 

1,512 

2,579 

193 

2,429 

744 

82 

413 

686 
791 


208 
252 


940 
146 


661 
67 


597 
215 

2,900 

61 

1,607 

400 

684 

1,287 
161 

1,916 
517 

3.202 

452 
5.194 
1.851 

217 


1.010 
164 

2.589 

398 

37 


47.  260 


2.  161 

lis 

867 

4.365 

314 

650 
73 
175 
591 
962 

166 

3.  .592 
795 
585 
455 

741 

686 

143 

1.333 

3.683 

1.520 

1.  1.55 

498 

1.248 


684 
52 
296 
524 
363 

4.348 

1.353 
703 
345 

1,383 

1,035 
366 

1,874 
440 

1,  062 

233 
431 

844 
181 
4S 


684 

267 

1,920 

79 
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Table  VII. — Percentage  Distribdtion  of  Persons  Employed  on   WPA-Operated  Projects,  by  States  and 

BY  Major  Types  of  Projects 

Continental  United  States 

June  21,  1939 


State 


United  States.. 


Alabama.-. 

Arizona 

Arkansas . . 
California. 
Colorado . . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois.-. 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan  .. 
Minnesota  - - 
Mississippi - 

Missouri 

Montana. -- 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York  City 

New  York  (excluding. 

New  York  City) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 


Virginia 

Washington.. - 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total 


100. 0 


ion.  0 

100.0 
100.  0 

100.  n 

100.  (I 

too.  0 

100.0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.0 

100.  0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.  II 
100  (1 

100.  0 
100.  0 

100.  n 

100.  0 
100.  0 

100. 0 

100.  0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.  II 

too.  0 

lOO.  0 
100.  II 
100.  II 
100.  0 

100.  II 

1110.  II 

100  0 

lO'l.  (I 
KHi.  II 

100.  II 

ion.  II 

100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 

100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


High- 
ways, 
Roads, 

and 
streets 


42.' 


59.0 
58.8 
69.0 
15.6 
32.2 

33.2 
16.6 
14.  ,5 
42.8 
52.  6 

30.  1 
36.  S 
58.  3 
49.  6 
4.5.  y 

63.4 
46.4 
,53.8 
43.3 
26.  1 

53.2 
33.9 
47.  1 

46.  U 
36.  ;> 

43.  9 
25.  3 
18.2 
40.  1 


37.' 
42, 


57.2 
46.  0 
.5ri.  7 
14.8 
40.  3 

37.8 
60.6 
42.6 
31.9 
48.3 

41.2 
27.  1 
65.9 
26.5 
30.2 


Public 
Build- 
ings 


13.6 
12.  S 

11.9 

11.2 
23.  5 
HI.  2 
8.3 

12  5 
7  4 
6.  1 
8.  3 
7.3 

10.0 

7  2 

8.  li 

9.  8 

II  0 

6   2 

HI  <l 

11.9 

S  7 

III  II 
5.4 


16.2 

11.0 
9.9 

13.8 
4.  .1 

12.  3 
10.  1 
6.  0 
8.6 
16.2 

8.6 
4.9 
9.9 
1.3.4 
9.2 

9.3 
9.9 
4.0 
6.7 
7.3 


Parks 
and 
Other 
Recrea- 
tional 
Facil- 
ities 


2.1 
0.1 
1.2 
8.9 
4.4 

10.0 
4.6 
3.5 
3.9 
3.  2 

4.4 
11.3 

5.  7 
4.5 

12.  4 

1.  5 
10.8 
5.9 
4.9 
0.  9 

5.6 
10.5 

1.8 
4.4 

.8.0 

6.  1 
20.  5 
11.8 
11.4 

5.1 

10.5 

7.6 

9.7 
4.2 
U.  7 

3.0 
.5.4 
4.1 
10.3 
3.7 

6.1 
2.8 
3.0 
2.1 
2.5 

3.1 
6.8 
1.6 
16.3 
7.6 


Con- 
serva- 
tion 


4.2 


1.2 
0.7 
0.6 
12.8 
6.9 

4.0 
2.9 
1.3 
1.8 
0.5 

24.8 
4.4 
8.4 
3.3 
5.  1 

0  2 
2.  7 
2^3 
0.8 
II,  7 

5.  1 
5.8 
1.8 
8.0 
10.  8 

2.  s 
2.6 

16.0 
2.6 

15.  3 


1.2 

1.0 

22. 1'l 

0.8 

1.  1 
4.8 
2.4 
19.8 
0.9 

14.6 
1.0 
2.4 

13.4 
7.6 

1.3 
4.7 
0.9 
8.6 
11.6 


Sewer 
Sys- 
tems 
and 
Other 
Util- 
ities 


9.3 


1.9 
6.2 
0.5 

8.3 
11,9 

15,2 

28.0 

17.0 

4.9 

5.2 

9.  2 
14.0 
6  1 
8,0 
,5.2 

4.4 
7.0 
U.O 

12.  1 

13.  7 

13.  0 

12.4 

1.9 

10.9 

6.  7 

11.6 
9.0 

25.8 
9.5 


11.0 

19.9 
5.  1 
4.9 
9.  1 

4.6 
10.4 

6.3 
18.7 

2.3 

5.7 
3.7 
5.1 
16.1 
6.7 

7.0 
26.9 

2.9 
16.4 

6.3 


Airports 
and 
Other 
Transpor- 
tation 
Facilities 


0.9 
3.0 
4.0 

1.7 
4.5 
0.9 
2.4 
2.0 


0.2 
3.8 
3.2 

0.2 
1.4 
1.  1 
0.  I 


1.0 
1.5 
0.6 
0.5 
1,  1 


1.0 

2.8 


.3.5 
1,3 
0.2 
0.9 

0.6 
1.5 
0.5 
0.2 
1.0 

1.7 
0.5 
0.4 
1.6 
0.3 

1.6 
4.7 
2.6 
1.2 


White  I  "ollar 


Educa- 
tion 


1.4 
2.5 
0.6 
1.7 
1.8 

2.2 

0.8 
2.6 
1.3 


2.2 
1.4 
0.7 
0.8 
1.4 

L3 
2.1 
1.2 
0.9 

0.7 

0.7 
0.9 
2.2 
0.6 
2.  1 

1.5 
2.4 
1.0 
1.3 
1.6 


1.7 
2.0 
1.7 
0.8 

0.6 
1.7 
1.2 
1.6 
1.3 

1.4 

1.5 
1.5 
2.8 
2.  1 


1.4 

1.8 
0.7 
2.0 


Recrea- 
tion 


1.0 
2.6 
0.6 
4.0 
1.2 

1.0 
2.8 
1.4 
0  6 
1.0 

2.0 
2.6 
2.3 
2.2 
1.2 

1.4 
0.  S 


2.5 
1.9 

1.5 
1.8 
1.2 
0.9 
2.3 

2.2 
3.2 
0.2 
1.2 
1.0 


1.  1 
1.6 
3.0 
1.7 

0.9 
1.9 
1.3 

1.  7 
1,  1 

3.0 
0.8 
1.5 
3.3 
1.3 

1.8 
1.8 
1.3 
1.4 
3.5 


Profes- 
sional, 
clerical, 

and 
service 


10.0 


8.1 
6.8 
.8.0 
14.  1 
9.3 

8.7 

6.5 

24.8 


1.6 
12.6 
5.0 
,8.9 

6.  1 

8.0 
8.7 
6.6 
.8.2 
12.7 

7.1 
10.8 
13.9 

6.8 

7.8 

7.7 

7.  7 
5.  1 

13.7 
3.1 


,5.2 
10.1 


7.0 
8.0 
4.6 

9.8 

4.6 
4.4 
8.3 
4.3 
13.6 

11.9 
6.2 
4.3 
12.2 
10.9 


Sewing 


7.4 


4.3 
3.3 
7.4 
II.  1 
9.  1 

4.2 
18.8 

5.5 
17.0 

9.4 

5.5 
4.6 
4.7 
6.7 
8.5 

6.7 
9.4 
8.  1 
5.9 


4.9 
8.8 
7.2 
5.3 
10.9 

5.9 
17.3 
15.0 
6.0 
6.6 

2.2 

7.0 
10.4 
6.8 
5.5 

,5.6 
6.5 
11.3 
11.6 
7.3 

9.4 
2.9 
20.6 
7.0 
S.O 

12.0 
7.9 
7.3 
3.4 

16.  1 


Goods, 
Other 
Than 

Sewing 


1.2 
2.3 
3.5 

1.8 

'2.'7' 
2.5 
1.6 

1.3 
1.2 
0.5 

1.4 
0.6 

0.4 
LO 
0.4 


0.6 
0.6 
0.7 
2.2 
0.8 


0.3 
0.6 
0.2 


1.6 
0.7 
1.5 
0.6 

3.  1 
1.3 

0.  1 

1.  1 
5.2 

3.3 
3.9 
1.8 
0,3 
0.5 

2,7 
0.2 
0.4 
2.9 
0,9 


Sani- 
tation 
and 
Health 


6.6 
2.8 
0.5 
0.3 

1.5 

3.3 

1.0 
0.6 
3.6 
4.9 

2.2 
1.2 
1.0 
0.3 

1,5 

1.1 
1.9 


1.6 
0.2 


13.1 
1.1 
1.0 

2,6 
3.7 

0.8 
2.0 


0.  1 
3.9 
3.2 
0.3 

2.4 
1.1 
I.I 
3.8 
8.2 

3.2 
12.1 
2.0 
2.1 


Miscel- 
laneous 


4,2 
0.4 
6.4 
0.6 
1.2 


4.3 
1.6 
2.0 
4.3 
1.4 

2.8 
2.3 
1,7 
1.4 
1.8 

1.9 

1.8 
1.0 
9  2 

1.6 

1.4 
1.6 
2,0 
10. 0 
3.6 

L2 
2.2 
L3 
L6 
3.3 

2.7 
2.9 
3.7 
0.7 
3.4 

3.0 

2.3 

1.7 
2.8 
0.7 

2.0 
2.3 
LO 
3.2 
2.7 

1.7 
1.0 
0.9 
1.7 
1.0 

1.7 
2.0 
0.7 
3.1 
2.6 
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Table   X. — Hours   and   KARNiNiis   of   Persons   Employed  on   WPA-Oi-erated   Projects,   by  States   and   by 

Fiscal  Years 

Thuough  June  30.  1939 


State 


Total---..... 

Alabania _.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida...- 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana., 

Iowa 

Kansas. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  City.. 

New    York     (excluding 

New  York  City) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii.. 


Cumulative  Through  June 
30.  1939 


Total  hoiu-s     Total  earnings 


IL  612. 976, 487 


200,931,293 
40.  659, 895 
177. 902.  043 
473,789,876 
122,937,163 

110,251,696 

13, 810,  696 

42,  082, 558 

172,711,431 

211,689,516 

39. 676, 894 
828. 134, 360 
358,  239.  409 
122.893.660 
171,190,620 

25?,  169,  269 
183.  236,  288 
39, 582, 997 
72,  201.  371 
466.  .632, 154 

470.758,891 
248.  612.  738 
144. 463.  747 
388,392,491 
5.5,406.952 

124.  610.  433 
7.804.702 

40.310.781 
411,  546,  274 

61,728,516 

901,101,611 

374,263,695 

164,716,489 

68.  766.  000 

831,677.388 

264.  076.  315 

71.816,976 

1,094.607.212 

69.173.564 

164.  ,167.  219 

88.  662.  102 
198. 133, 101 
368, 683, 478 
44.906,769 
25. 626, 391 

136,  190, 312 
154,  194.986 
175,332,465 
244.902,633 
IS.  230.  .587 

13,587 
16, 385, 797 


$5,630,928,994 

68.583.966 
20, 785, 830 
48.912,457 
284, 243, 601 
61,748,388 

63,867,944 
5,912.583 
20,414,394 
66, 098, 3.63 
62,  439, 544 

17,577,038 
417,725,581 
177,405,567 
66,  160,676 
65, 006, 308 

76,438,912 
66,  422,  403 
16,  796,  439 
29,306,616 
286,411,744 

244,  296, 001 
136.942.022 

41.635.2.34 
161,380,089 

37,512.1.52 

50.395.820 

4.794.865 

18. 084. 306 

232. 126. 133 

20,  096, 324 

649.  028. 330 

202,272,327 
45,  639,  378 
30,  712,  557 

462.141,211 

86.  140.  241 
39. 596.  647 
612.964.084 
35,113,551 
43,311,977 

34.  664.  169 
49.  681, 424 
111,865,253 
24, 048.  756 
9.982,474 

37, 463,  646 
87, 979,  179 
79,  264,  652 
148,6.33,2.36 
8, 306,  652 

10.977 
5, 589, 084 


Years  Endmg  June  30,  1936    I    Year  Ending  June  30, 1938 


and  1937 


Total  hours    I  Total  earnings    Total  ho lu^     Total  earnings 


5,341,357,091 


82,413,169 
20, 772, 339 
76, 680, 853 
247.363,314 
65.782,461 

47,893,301 
6.  872, 767 
18,210,193 
65,946,447 
85.952.523 

18.145.705 
360.271.533 
170, 027, 616 
66,494.960 
88,982,239 

111,176,562 
83,616,188 
18,483,743 
36,  054.  099 

209.221.134 

174.7(10.518 
119,470,541 

57.  259, 776 
173,771,439 

23.  370. 867 

50.102.376 

3."78,S20 

17,748.108 

187. 449. 325 

23.089.348 

502,  192, 149 

218,091,569 
67,  382, 870 
37.564.817 

346. 020. 094 

126,819,337 
34,  189,  663 

536.  642.  286 
29.  ,602.  ,586 
63.981.779 

49,255,012 
88,342,331 
168, 552,  823 
22,420,914 
10,682,381 

66,  787,  234 
63,827,028 
85,  214,  208 
108,990,066 
9,586.996 

2.857 
6,217,868 


$2,616,192,073  I  2,423,756,987 


22,660,696 
9,462,070  I 
19, 493, 145 
138,557.865 
30,144,276 

27,  657, 697 
2.421.389 
7. 875. 686 

19,672.148 
25.  156,  673 

7,437,013 
171,471,979 
78, 775, 083 
23, 867.  392 
31,567,909 

28,  624,  297 
29, 106,  545 

7,412,678 
14,  368,  530 
127.487,018 

81.  666.  182 
,69.  808, 883 
1.5.8.69.916 
67.  442.  607 
14.960.065 

19.463.647 
2.  190.  274 
7.  .697.  443 
103,  647. 324 
8.773,049 

353,478,316 

116,006,129 
17,  .398.  076 
15. 834. 186 

174,481,174 

36,880,220 
17,832,760 
289,  443.  690 
13,832,776 
16,980,623 

17, 957, 086 
21,367.676 
47. 384.  033 
10. 826,  253 
3, 922,  828 

17,  408.  608 
34.247.308 
36.  128.312 
63.982.68', 
4, 093. 483 

2.309 
2, 185,  274 


37,157,072 
8, 366. 954 
31.693,786 
100,  103.870 
25, 480. 849 

24, 504.. 691 

3,179,300 

8, 781. 299 

36, 917,  .688 

41,143,742 

9, 276, 202 
179, 139, 735 
75,  480, 492 
28,467,180 
38. 301,  606 

55.  552.  667 
34.737.031 
7.670.1116 
15.060.491 
98.841.778 

103.  703.  777 
62.  082. 943 
27.  467. 883 
83, 195.  432 
13,  747.  365 

32.657.997 

1.818.433 

8,498.931 

93.871,951 

11,481,669 

180,921,464 

73,437,171 

33,  179,347 

14,516,536 

173,976,528 

62,  790, 179 
16,429,071 
236,292,313 
16,621,300 
33,412,372 

19,  160,  .832 
37. 188.  226 
72.  107.  520 
9, 009, 103 
4,972,949 

28,419,859 
37, 297. 368 
36, 530,  097 
,62,411,986 
3, 664, 833 

10, 730 
4,134,684 


$1,238,927,731 


11,429,679, 
1, 770.  239 
9.  4K3, 808 

62. 609. 893 

13.  448.  604 

14.  454. 503 
1,395,892 
4,318,984 

12,  468,  568 
12,136,894 

4,320.548 
92,982,867 
39,836,318 

13,  566, 806 

15,  234,  726 

16,  639,  632 
13.462.719 

2.994.622 

6.067.046 

64.303.104 

55,231,822 
31,0,50,799 

8.  466.  800 
36.  085.  328 

9..3S8.990 

13.328.465 

1.  186.  163 
3.989.962 

65,017,820 
4,607,140 

135,293,979 

41,256,093 

9,  281, 684 
6. 908, 825 

98,184,039 

17,942,674 

9,  468,  771 

137,873,497 

8,  295,  191 

8,  709,  261 

8,033,812 

9,  381,  .562 
23,  279,  601 

5,  281,  765 

2,  027,  794 

8,  018, 583 
21,845,082 
17,484,166 
32, 905, 037 

1, 800,  660 

8,668 
1,580,277 


Year  Ending  June  30,  1939 


Total  hours    iTotal  earnings 


3,747,861,409 


81,361,062 
11,420,602 
69,  627.  404 
126.  .332, 692 
31.673,863 

37, 853, 804 
4,758,629 
16.091,066 
69, 848, 396 
84,  493,  2.60 

12.254.987 
288.  723.  092 
112.731.301 
.38.931.620 
43.906.775 

90.  441.  040 
64, 883,  069 
13,  .529,  238 
21,  086,  781 
148,469,242 

192, 354,  696 
76. 969.  254 
69.  736.  088 

131.425.620 
18.  288.  720 

41.850,060 

2,  207,  449 

14,063,742 

130,  223, 998 

17,167,498 

217,988,008 

82,  724. 966 

64.  154.  272 

16. 684.  648 

311.680,766 

84, 466, 799 
21,197,241 
321,672,613 
24,049,679 
67,173,068 

20,  266,  268 
72,  602.  544 
128.023.135 
13.  476.  752 
9.971.061 

39,983,219 
53, 070, 589 
53, 688,  160 
83,500,591 
4, 978, 758 


5, 033, 355 


$1,876,809,190 


160, 266, 035 

45,011,  106 

18.9.69,618 

7,969,546 

179,476,998 

30,317,347 
12,  296, 126 
185,  646. 997 
12.985.684 
18,622,093 

8,673,271 
18, 932,  186 
41.201,619 
7, 940,  738 
4,  Oil,  8.52 

12, 036,  465 
31,886,789 
25,  662,  076 
51,746,611 
2,  412.  519 
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T.\BLE    XIII. ExPEXDITtlRE.S   ON    \VPA-OpER.\TED    PrO.IECT.S,    BY   SlATES,    BV   SoUROE.S  OF  FuNDS,    .AND   BY    OB.IEfTS 

OF  Expenditure 

CUMUL.VTIVE  THROUGH  JuNE  30.    1939 


Grand  Total 

Federal  Funds 

Sponsors'  Funds 

Sponsors' 
Expendi- 
tures as 
Percent 
of  Total 

Total 

Labor 

Total 

Nonlabor 

Labor 
Expendi- 

St»te 

.\  mount 

Percent 
of  total 
Federal 
funds 

.\  mount 

Percent 

of  total 

sponsors' 

funds 

Percent 
of  Total 

Total 

$7.  676.  2.53.  945 

.$6,  373,  416,  576 

$5,  625,  887,  097 

88.3 

$1,302,837,369 

,$1,078,452,450 

82,8 

17.0 

76.2 

90,  103.  680 
31,981,811 
71.  199.  136 
386.721..S85 
87.  377.  406 

84.994.  113 
7.  ,';44,  688 
26.  702,  104 
,13.  121.737 
92.  269,  321 

28,  619,  381 
581,074,400 
23.i,  .597,  157 

86, 195,  737 
98,  324,  263 

114,68,5,860 
9,5,351,987 
23,  106,  130 

43,  796, 1)88 
3,52,977,912 

328,  784,  699 
188,  296,  366 

71,1,57,117 
216,  489,  M9 

51,  162,360 

74,  528,  91 1 

7,877,318 

24,441,  1,59 

306,  709,  269 

29.  794.  287 

1.  138.049,762 
70,  4(13,  373 

44,  773,  799 
.574,  605,  279 
1,33,218,692 

,54,  789,  330 
7,57,  319,  696 
43,  433,  0,54 
63,  967,  794 
,iO,  ,547,  291 

89,  118,024 
178,991,802 
36,  445,  338 
13,  773,  932 
,5.5,811,090 

117.649.945 

107,  622.  964 

201.1192.236 

14.027.  .534 

9,  263,  086 

364,  593 

70,  277,  094 

23,  238,  893 
,59,  044,  973 

321,506,012 
70,  079,  783 

69,  679,  939 
6,  428,  318 
22, 345,  979 
66,  519,  194 
73,  684,  (MO 

20,  469,  306 
480,  (K)5,  ,549 
197,  789,  038 
63,  666,  839 
76,  734,  380 

91,413.442 
76,  583,  770 
18,502,710 
36,  066,  070 
304,  12,5,438 

274,  1.53,  400 
153,  822,  374 

52,  ,383,  300 
184,  786,  297 

42,  106.  131 

.57,  579,  62(] 

5,  432,  674 
19,  763,  445 

252,  ,591,  764 

24,  19,5,  621 

975,  421,  498 

53,  471,  999 
35,  777,  677 

,500,9,54,711 
104.  393,  369 

44.  04,5,  477 
673,  978,  9.58 
36,007,172 
49,817,051 
40,  977,  773 

60,  324, 648 

134,  ,591,063 

26, 924,  477 

10,  ,530,  825 

43,  142,  904 

96,  14,5,  886 

90,  32,5  027 

16,5,  063,  631 

9,  862,  202 

6,  320.  242 
364,  rm 

58,  .506,  209 
20,  642,  741 

48,  620,  391 
284,  ,543,  626 

61,  592,  185 

63,  894,  781 
.5.911,667 

20.  018.  728 
,56,651,746 

62,  460,  255 

17,61,3,593 
41,5,526,616 
177,049,836 

,56,  187,  026 

64,  986,  517 

76. 029.  283 

65,  346.  743 
1.5.838.1,54 

29.  317.  ,599 
28.5.  616.  6.85 

242.  494.  6a8 
136,  439,  801 

41,9.58,  676 
161,3.55,7,58 

37,  64,8,  ,533 

,5(],  116,766 

4,  778,  430 
18.  078,  639 

231,  768,  220 
20,  120,  287 

8,50.  248,  653 
45,  649,  .S06 

30,  661 ,  607 
451,091,991 

86,  9.39,  676 

39,324,617 
611.221.693 
35.  160.873 
4.3.311,8,50 
34,  680,  886 

49,  55,5,  515 
111,996,880 

24,  033,  403 
9,  942,  234 
37,  558.  877 

87,  973,  645 
79,  143,  634 

148,247,703 
8,  ,309,  314 

5,  507,  594 
4,  212,  487 

83.3 
88.8 
82.3 
88.5 
87.9 

91.7 
92.0 
89.6 
85.2 
84.8 

86.0 
86.  6 
89.5 
88.3 
84.7 

8.3.2 
8,5.3 
85.  6 
81.3 
93.9 

88.5 
88.7 
80.  1 
87.3 
89.4 

87.0 
88.0 
91.5 
91.8 
83.2 

87.2 
8.5.4 
8,5,7 
90.0 
S3.  3 

89.  3 
90.7 
97.6 
86.9 
84.6 

82.1 
83.2 
89.3 
94.4 
87.1 

91.5 
87.6 
89.8 
84.3 

87.1 

19,  826,  ,586 

8,  742,  918 
12,  154,  163 
65,  21,5.  873 
17.  297.  623 

1.5,  314,  174 
1,116,370 
4,356,125 
16,  602,  ,543 
1,8.  .585.  281 

S.  1,50,075 
101,068,851 
.37.808.  119 
22,  528.  898 
21,  589,  883 

2,3,272,418 
IS.  768.  217 

4.  603.  420 
7.  730.  018 

48.  8.52.  474 

54.631.299 
34,  473,  992 
18,773,817 
31.  702.  752 

9.  056.  229 

16.949.  2<U 
2.  444.  644 
4.677.714 

.54.  117.  .505 

5.  .598.  666 

162,  628,  2M 
16,931,374 
8,996.122 
73,  6,50,  568 
28. 825.  323 

10.  ;43.,S.53 
S3.  340.  7.38 

7.  425.  882 
14.  1.50.  743 

9.  569.  518 

as.  793.  376 
44.  400,  739 
9,  520,  861 
3,243,  107 
12,  668.  186 

21.  .504.0.59 
17.297.937 
36. 1128,  605 
4.  16.5.332 

2,  942, 844 

16,855,223 
6,  666,  550 

11,  141,217 
47,  169,  968 
14,  743,  721 

1,3,  715.  0,30 
868,  020 

2.  67,5,  105 
14.291,898 

17,  051,  037 

6,  ,569,  400 
(W,  816,  ,S91 
3,3,917,492 

18,  640,  769 
18,923,341 

19,  333,  306 
16,013.386 

3.741.998 

5.  248.  346 
41.311.798 

.39.  833.  928 
29.  000.  203 
16.  .588.011 
26.  263.  683 
7.814.1.55 

14.420.244 
2.007.122 

3.  744.  001 
47.  470.  526 

4.  977. 8.52 

145.  202.  231 
1.5.450.803 
8.  009.  287 
61.  160.  413 
2.3.  ,501.469 

8,  9,54,  9.39 
73.  370.  980 

6.  .589.  .528 

12.  808.  578 
8.  245.  4.55 

21.  107.  .520 
36,  023.  0.54 

7.  796.  872 

2.  619.  659 
10.  .5.50.  559 

17,120,7,57 
1,5,066,059 
29,  340,  997 

3,  435,  243 

2.283.826 

85,0 
76,3 
91.7 
72.3 
85.2 

89.6 
77.8 
61.  4 
86.  1 
91.7 

80.6 
68.  1 
.S9.  7 
82.7 
.S7.  6 

83.1 
8,5,3 
81.3 
67.9 
84.6 

72.9 

84.  1 

88.4 
82.  8 
86.3 

85.  1 
82.  1 
80.0 

S7.  7 
88.9 

.89.  3 
91.3 
89.0 
83.0 

81.5 

83.3 
88.0 
88.7 
90.5 
,S6.  2 

73.3 
81.  1 
81.9 
80.  S 
83.3 

79.6 

,S7,  1 

51.  4 

52,  5 

77.6 

22.0 
27.3 
17.  1 
16.9 
19.8 

18.0 
14.8 
16.3 
20.0 
20.1 

28.5 
17.4 
16.0 
26.1 
22.0 

20.3 
19.7 
19.9 
17.7 
13.8 

16.6 
18.3 
26.4 
14.6 
17.7 

22.7 
31.0 
19.  1 
17.6 

18.8 

14.3 
24.1 
20.1 
12.8 
21.6 

19.6 
11.  0 
17.1 
22.1 
18.9 

32.3 
24.8 
26.1 
23.5 
22.7 

18.3 
16.  1 
17.9 
29,  7 

31.8 

68.2 

Arizona 

71.0 
69.7 

78.2 

73.4 

77.  1 

Delaware - 

81.6 
81.3 

Florida        

70  9 

Heorgia 

69.  4 

Idaho                        .           

67.  1 

77  1 

Indiana 

76.8 

Iowa         . 

69.7 

68.8 

Kentucky 

69.7 
71.4 

72.3 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

72.6 
83.1 

78.3 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi -  - 

Missouri  

76.4 
62.0 
77.0 
76.0 

70.6 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.   -  - -  - . 

New  Jersey 

66.2 

77.8 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina     .   

North  Dakota        

69.  6 

76.2 
66.9 
70.7 

Ohio 

80.7 
69,3 

76.0 

Pennsylvania 

82.0 

Rhode  Island     

82.9 

South  Carolina 

69.8 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

71.2 
64.2 

Texas      

67.3 

Utah 

70.7 

Vermont 

76.7 

Virginia 

Washin.eton 

Wisconsin 

71.1 

78.  5 
75.  6 
77.0 
64.4 

66  6 

A  Tnoliidos  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustnumts  ami  cpniral  olTioe  projects. 

Snnrcp:  Federal  funds  represent  voucher  payments  as  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department; 
certifications. 


siuinsors"  funds  are  based  on  WPA  reports  of  sponsors* 
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Table  XIV. — F^xpenditures  on  WPA-Operated  Projects,  bv  States,  by  Sources  of  Funds,  and  by  Objects 

OF  Expenditure 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1939 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia... 

Florida.-- 

Georgia 

Idabo --- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucljy -. 

Louisiana 

Maine ... 

Maryland  

Massachu.setts 

Micbigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota.- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

I'cnnsvlvania 

Rho.Ir'  Wimd 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah..- - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Territories 

Undistributed  by  state  * 


Grand  Total 


$2,  S58,  03.1,  229 


35.  653.  460 
10.  432. 900 
27.709.815 

111.866.184 
26.481.718 

28, 152.  781 
2.  792.  .590 
10.  675.  242 
33.  466.  238 

36,  S73,  451 

9,  386.  456 
213.  260,  139 
80.  561.  748 
30.369.212 

27,  425.  477 

46.  009.  6.59 
33.  440.  499 

7.  633.  331 
13.028.629 

11.5,494.224 

139.  7,50.  .579 
64.  918.  402 
27.  996.  873 
77.  763.  705 
18.829.020 

2.5.  .512.  494 

2.  547.  820 

8.  406.  223 
101.421.022 

10.  006,  760 

278.183,316 
2R.  785.  536 
12.213.457 

226. 9.5S.  571 
42.  288.  441 

16,997.794 
233.  180.  596 
15.915.373 
27.  136.  124 
13.520.125 

31.033.227 
63.  078,  779 
11.640.512 
5. 475.  225 
IS.  .510.  369 

44. 989.  922 

.34.371,9,56 

72,  052. 134 

4.133.248 

3.  325.  421 
-2,621,548 


Federal  Funds 


$2. 064,  996.  600 


27,  2,57.  786 
7. 370.  490 

23,  386,  704 
89, 020,  ,505 

20.  293,  382 

23, 184,  803 
2,  220,  343 

8,  516,  808 

26,  606,  438 

28.  638,  232 

6,  698.  539 
174,  198,  262 
64,  902.  036 

21,  005.  692 
20,  .542,  889 

36,  252. 443 
25.793.123 
5,999.142 

9,  597.  549 
98,  047. 439 

119.278.406 
60.  8S9.  511 

20.  116.  296 
65,288.172 
14,714.135 

19,  664,  165 
1.599.326 

6.  793.  946 
78.  567.  828 

7.  7.57.  384 

224,  044,  149 

21.  566.  3.52 
9.188.784 

198,  347,  190 

33.  769.  927 

13.  158,  180 

199.  658.  483 
13.  .541. 974 
20. 909.  209 

9.  744.  948 

22.  217.  044 
46.  804,  731 

8,318.928 
4. 291 .  965 
13.572.906 

34.  246.  791 

27.  618.  821 
57.  600.  246 

2.  779.  829 

2.046.919 
—2,  621,  548 


Labor 


$1,881,018,  .542 


24.423.  118 

6.  650.  702 
19.  837.  872 
82.991.817 
18.  277, 894 

21,812.083 
2.  100.  042 

7.  970.  407 
23.  923.  968 
25,  203,  761 

5,  904.  030 
153.483.567 

59.  284.  732 
18.  829.  398 
18.  .321.605 

31.  172,  937 

22.  784.  736 

5.413.956 

8.  883.  360 
94.  614.  .578 

108.  405.  353 
46.017.248 
17.  306.  246 
.57.  .8.52.  514 
13.348.7.59 

17.  430.  694 
1.429.001 

6.  .501 ,  253 
74. 109.  940 

6.964.935 

20,5.81,5.885 
18,913.636 
8.  052.  308 

180.48.5.361 
30.  196.  646 

12.  1,83,  102 
186.  ,5,50.  004 
1.3.113.766 

18.  572.  241 
8.  637.  496 

IS.  875.  528 

41.080.641 

7.94(1.  197 

4.  022,  773 

12.0.53.751 

31.765,829 
25,  657,  928 
52.262.  103 
2.462.312 

1.860.042 

366,  490 


Percent 
of  total 
Federal 
funds 


91.1 


89.6 
88.9 
84.8 
93.2 
90.1 

94.1 
94.6 
74.7 
89.9 
88.  0 

88.1 
88.1 
91.3 
89.6 


,86.0 
8,8.3 
90.2 
92.6 
96.5 

90.9 
90.4 
86,0 
88.  6 
90,7 

88.6 
89.4 
95.7 
94.  3 
89.8 

91.9 

87.7 

87,  6 
91.0 
S9,  4 

92.fi 
92,9 
96,8 

88,8 
88,6 

8,5.0 
87.8 
95.4 
93,7 

88,8 

92,8 
92.9 
90,7 

88,  6 

90  9 


Sponsors'  Funds 


Total 


$493,  038,  629 


8,  396,  674 
3.062.410 
4.324,111 
22.  845,  679 
6.  188.  336 

4.  967.  978 
672.  247 

2,1.58.434 
6,  8,59.  800 

8.  235.  219 

2.687,917 
39.061.877 
15.659.712 

9.  363.  520 

6.  882,  ,588 

8.757.216 

7.  647.  376 

1.  634,  189 
3,431,080 

17,  446.  785 

20.  472.  173 
14.  028.  891 

7.  8.80,  ,577 
12.  475.  .5.33 

4.114,886 

5,  848.  329 
948,  494 

1.612.278 
22.  ,8.53.  194 

2.  249.  376 

54,  139,  167 

7,  229,  184 

3.  024.  673 
28.611.381 

.8.  .518.  614 

3,  8.39.  614 
.33.  .522.  113 

2.  373.  399 
6.226.916 
3.77.5.177 

8.  816.  183 
16.  274.  048 

3.  321 .  ,584 
1,  183,260 
4, 937,  464 

10,  743,  131 
6,7,53,135 

14.451.888 
1.3.53.  119 

1 .  278,  ,502 


Nonlabor 


$416,  396,  449 


7,  579,  643 
2,  337,  265 

4,  034,  283 
17,  767,  754 

5,  363,  482 

4,  666,  873 
447.  4,57 

1,  356.  .590 
5. 983.  250 
7,  562.  788 

2,  232.  416 
27.  428.  548 
13,931.731 

7.961,732 

6,  1,5,5,317 

7,  463.  387 
6.718.995 
1,344,108 
2,611,405 

15,118.566 

15.231,699 
12, 149,  179 
7.126.483 
10,751,416 

3,  638,  550 

,5,024,633 

764,  774 

1,331.131 

19.  797.  246 

2,011.631 

49.  .560,  384 
6.697.117 
2.  687.  6.59 

23.319.044 
7.201.944 

.3.236.515 
29.  193.  271 

2.  206.  255 
6.  677.  4,54 

3.  192.  245 

6.  669.  866 
13,  930,  708 
2.  760.  389 
993.  655 
4.104.513 

8,  937,  424 
.5.  965.  970 

12.1.54.9.30 
1.1.58.232 

956.  562 


Percent 

of  total 

sponsors' 

funds 


84.5 


90.3 
76.3 
93.3 

77.8 
86,7 

91,9 
78,2 
62,9 
87.2 
91.8 

83.1 
70.2 
89,0 
85.  0 
89.4 

85.2 
87.9 
82,2 
76.1 
86.7 

74.4 
86.6 
90.4 
86.2 

88.4 

85.9 
80.6 
82,6 
86.6 
89,4 

91,5 
92.6 
88,9 
81,5 
84,5 

.84,  3 
87,  I 
93,0 
91,2 
84,6 

75.7 
85.6 
83.1 
84,  0 
83,  1 

83,  2 
,SS,  3 
84.1 
85,6 

74,8 


Sponsors' 
Expendi- 
tures as 
Percent 
of  Total 


19.3 


23.5 
29.4 
15.6 

20.  4 
23.4 

17.6 
20.5 
20.2 
20.5 
22.3 

28.6 
18.3 
19.4 
30.8 
2,5.1 

19.5 
22,9 
21.4 
26.3 
1.5.1 

14.6 
21,6 
28,  1 
16,0 

21.  S 

22.9 
37.2 
19.2 
22.5 
22,5 

19.5 
26.1 
24  8 
12.6 
20.  1 

22.  6 
14.4 
14,9 
22,9 
27.9 

28.4 
26.8 
28.6 
21.6 
26,7 

23.9 
19.7 
20.1 
32.7 

38.4 


A  Include.^  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustments  and  central  oflice  projects. 

Source    Federal  funds  represent  voucher  payments  as  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department;  sponsors'  funds  are  based  on  WP.\  reports  of  sponsors' 
certifications. 
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Table  XV-IL—  Selei'ted  Items  of  Physical  Accomplishment  on  WPA-Operated  Projects,  by  States 

TiiKoroH  June  30,  1938 


Number  of  Public  Build 

ngs 

Miles  of 

Highway, 
and  Street! 

,   Roads, 

Number  of 
Bridges 

Number  of 
Culverts 

Miles  of 
Curbs— 

New 
and  im- 
proved 

Schools 

All  others 

Miles  of 
Side- 
walks 

State 

New 

con- 
struction 
(includ- 
ing ad- 
ditions) 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

New 
con- 
struction 
(includ- 
ing ad- 
ditions) 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

New 
pave- 
ment 

Im- 
proved 
pave- 
ment 

Unfiaved 

New 
con- 
struc- 
tion 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

New 
con- 
struc- 
tion 

Im- 
prove- 
ments 

and 
Paths— 

New 
and  im- 
proved 

Total 

3,047 

'^  21,550 

*  16, 078 

24,778 

11,  .390.0 

12.  267.  0 

256, 157.  0 

29, 084 

23,  621 

313.  204 

.50,908 

8,123.0 

11,469.0 

69 

24 

202 

143 

57 

10 

1 

127 

203 

21 
39 
28 
11 
39 

178 
IS 
4 
9 
6 

52 
69 
125 
110 

7 

30 
1 

458 
189 
367 
520 
263 

361 

24 

1 

240 

337 

43 
760 
682 
122 

95 

653 
203 
58 
334 
1,115 

808 
621 
139 
533 
107 

162 

22 

42 

625 

147 

259 

557 

776 

1,297 

1,,581 

488 

72 

2,280 

63 

632 

98 
480 
1,39 
139 
106 

640 

350 

1,132 

381 

38 

21 

221 
1,57 
466 
1,,567 
278 

136 

13 

18 

294 

247 

126^ 

411 

405 

230 

299 

251 
170 
32 
123 
378 

493 
722 
294 
188 
162 

246 
137 
42 
280 
109 

473 

.551 
310 
199 
664 

904 
719 
559 
28 
255 

144 
215 
419 
212 
12 

136 
338 

463 
7,55 
1.18 

109 

413 

32 

1,2,59 

1.117 

317 

360 
96 
82 

81 
905 

46 
903 
918 
217 
1.59 

.5.39 
136 
35 
175 
1,421 

1,  131 
660 
109 
243 
304 

284 
25 
85 
1.089 
29 

1.270 

2.111 
297 
304 

2.  025 

329 
398 
1,608 
123 
412 

107 
83 
132 
2.53 
178 

313 
366 
195 

895 
181 

28 

807.8 
129.4 
131.0 
335.6 
244.2 

74.8 

14.9 

9.0 

434.  6 

362.  3 

10.5 
r.26.  8 
728.  5 

68.1 
153.3 

517.7 
167.3 
7.1 
139.4 
130.2 

861.4 
49.2 
31  i.  6 
232.0 
31.9 

27.9 

1.3 

9.7 

309.  8 

8.6 

177.4 

692.4 
84.5 
16.2 

448.9 

329.  7 

1.3 

889.1 

30.8 

100.5 

5.1 
167.2 
998.7 

8.3 
14.4 

101.3 
94.8 

206.0 
61.9 

33.6 

154.5 

48.3 

100.6 

308.9 

64.9 

102.  1 
1.9 

34.9 
422.7 

16.  5 

5.3 

1.182.2 

1,124.0 

82.8 

1.54.  9 

544.2 

22.9 

4.5 

86.9 

234.2 

653.  5 
60.2 
10,8.  3 
198.  5 
108.  0 

72.4 

18.9 

61.6 

3X0.  0 

0.6 

709.4 

590.  0 

,82.7 

6.4 

1.0.5!).  1 

332.  2 
26.4 

874.7 
63.2 
20.5 

.58.7 
83.0 
378.3 
18.9 
36.0 

163.2 
3.5.0 
905.1 
443.8 

11.2 

9.124.8 
752.  7 
5,  209.  9 
4.  ,505.  2 
4.  088.  0 

1.993.1 
30. 1 
41.2 

1.340.0 

2.  902.  7 

1,  468. 1 
18.  516.  3 

8,  796.  2 
11.322.8 

9.  103.  9 

.5,1,59.0 

1,051.7 

1,  258.  8 

274.  5 

1,  539.  9 

8,054.4 
11.84,5.7 

4.  828.  7 
10.  782.  6 

3,  774. 6 

5.  438.  8 
1,167.5 

834.0 
1.898.1 
1.329.4 

201.  4 

3.  463.  0 
3.  189.  9 

6.  ,593.  6 
10.747.3 

1 4.  ,584.  3 

2.312.8 

■5.212.4 

326.  0 

3.  476.  0 

8,026.0 
19,761.0 
10.  390. 4 

1,7,39.5 
527.  6 

4,  048.  6 

5.  003.  6 

6,  106.8 
9.  268.  5 

2.  724.  2 

22.6 

3.  ,549 
103 

2.540 
219 

1,127 

63 
2 

'""286" 
716 

263 
1,  935 
194 
684 
391 

1,542 

286 

95 

18 

53 

186 
176 
2,937 
,387 
646 

1,189 

50 

97 

98 

795 

22 

188 

64 

164 

964 

1,136 

159 

642 

2 

380 

227 
1,315 
1.700 

239 
72 

76 
268 
424 
132 
375 

18 

1,760 
40 
185 
259 
721 

74 

1 

"     133 
257 

174 

2,  526 

1,066 

1,808 

90 

717 
57 
87 
95 

1,54 

169 
324 
413 
223 
317 

2,480 
21 
109 
69 
29 

24 

196 

88 

220 

2.388 

859 
75 

483 
25 

125 

306 

2,233 

1.229 

241 

125 

41 
89 

170 
90 

1,57 

11.384 
1.317 

14,834 
6.144 
6.149 

1.  510 

1 

4 

1,476 

7,682 

1,819 
26.  444 
6.990 
8.999 
6,903 

28,  528 
2. 0.50 
1,319 
1.380 
1,194 

17,747 
9.192 

5.  593 
7,920 
4,124 

5,172 
618 

1.449 
167 
706 

263 

7.  695 
1,629 

6,  020 
18,  029 

20.  369 

2,  552 
10.  705 

70 
1,851 

2.  402 
19.614 
.5.  444 
2.  574 
1..377 

3,391 
6.  621 
9.192 
3.789 
711 

91 

1,054 
125 
717 
711 
806 

359 

96.0 
69.3 
96.9 
663.3 
247.3 

128.4 
16.3 

374.6 

Arizona 

81.6 

Arkansas    .     - 

72.2 

California 

Colorado 

342.4 
75.4 

Connecticut 

222.1 

12.3 

District  of  Columbia 

37.9 

63 
603 

266 
8,332 
1.494 
1.733 

734 

1,483 
54 
330 
104 
436 

1,067 

1,686 

778 

213 

674 

2.422 

31 

872 

437 

26 

1,512 

476 

54 

1,320 

3.  195 

2,  ,300 
1.288 
5.  225 

15 

296 
1,,524 
1,480 
1 .  06S 

134 

10 
516 

1,488 

1,387 

16 

4 

67.3 
215.4 

33.8 
623.  2 
222.9 

24.8 
113.6 

1,58.  9 

68.5 

4.8 

147.7 

473.5 

321.1 
138.0 

97.8 
172.4 

75.3 

72.8 

16.7 

7.0 

388.6 

38.2 

750.2 

575.  6 
88.4 
16.0 

466.  2 

12,5.7 
,5.0 

421.4 
.59.4 
44.9 

20.7 
102.0 
196.3 
32.5 
10.6 

139.  3 
46.9 
64.9 

230.  0 
11.2 

17.0 

64.4 

262.8 

31.2 

Illinois 

1,  290.  0 

608.8 

Iowa 

93.4 
106.0 

165.7 

Louisiana  .  _ 

195. 1 

57.1 

Maryland--- 

89.0 
971.4 

3.54.  7 

Minnesota 

165.  9 

99.0 

Missouri 

Montana 

274.0 
33.0 

37.4 

Nevada 

6.8 

36.5 

New  Jersey 

16 
1,57 

706.2 
73.5 

New  York  Citv 

502.8 

New  York    (excluding 
New  York  City),-___ 

15 
78 
38 
.57 

361 
18 

78 

228 

33 
129 
91 

18 
5 

63 
27 
17 
22 
11 

12 

813.5 
165.9 

North  Dakota 

74.4 

Ohio._- 

Oklahoma 

Oreson 

1.081.4 

176.0 

29.4 

.504.  6 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

129.0 
175.4 

29.7 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

46.5 

no.  1 

253.  2 
52.  2 

123.9 

Washington  . 

87.2 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

,50.4 

217.5 

9.7 

Hawaii 

6.9 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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Table   XVII. 


Selected    Items   of   Physical   Accomplishment   on    WPA-Operated    Projects,   by 
States — Concluded 


Through  June  30, 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

<teorgia 

Idaho ---- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - 

Maine-  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan - ..- 

M  innesota . 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska- --. - 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico -  - 

New  York  City. - 

New     York     (excluding 

New  York  City) 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon  -  - . 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island -  - 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia- 

AVashington 

Wrsi  \'irginia 

Wisconsin 

\\'yoming 

Hawaii 


Number  of  Parks, 
Playgrounds,  Ath- 
letic Fields,  and 
Fairgrounds 


New  con- 
struction 
(including 
additions) 


79 
16 
70 
127 
3S 

50 
17 
31 
114 
96 

20 
192 
177 


63 
32 
39 
39 
205 

136 
183 

28 
103 

67 

45 
12 
23 
232 
43 


208 
84 
67 

279 

54 
39 
242 

"so 

60 

36 

105 

136 

41 

14 

74 
146 

44 
III 

13 


Improve- 
ments 


10. 871 


38 

24 

33 

651 

204 

113 

6 

198 

66 

314 

27 

1.032 

279 

216 

105 

54 
59 
23 
117 
420 

416 
363 
65 
399 
138 

119 
18 
66 

327 
42 


264 
144 
281 
770 

383 
80 

900 
32 

207 


100 
154 
80 
22 

164 
426 

86 
414 

53 


Miles  of  Water 
Mains,  Aque- 
ducts, and  Dis- 
tribution Lines 


New  con- 
struction 


59.8 

31.8 

802.3 

115.4 

31.4 
14.7 
2.4 
36.5 
82.9 

94.6 
233.0 
120.6 

.S.l.  1 
164.  5 

48.4 
114.9 
23.3 
71.7 
198.5 

271.3 

114.7 

43.1 

228.7 


89.2 
14.3 
12.7 
114.4 
24.2 

294.  1 

331.0 
85.9 
38.5 

388.4 

162.9 
121.0 
168.7 
7.8 
62.0 

47.6 
41.7 
87.6 
168.7 
24.8 

124.7 
288.6 

36.3 
162.9 

32.0 

7.2 


Improve- 
ments 


2.  204.  0 


6.8 

2.9 

1.2 

160.  1 

56.7 

8.0 


0.  1 
13.2 

8.8 

59.4 
1,039.9 
12.5 
4.3 
20.8 

1.7 
10.  0 


4.2 
38.3 

111.6 
6.0 
11.2 
17.8 
12.4 

IS.  2 

5.7 

4.4 

.33.  3 

12.0 

17.8 

25.0 
5.7 
4.7 

77.1 

87.7 
23.  1 
15.  1 


0.2 
8.1 


132.0 
41.3 
7.1 


27.5 
5.2 
II. 0 
13.6 

21.4 


Miles  of  Storm 
and  Sanitary  Sew- 
ers (Trunk  Lines 
and  Laterals) 


New  con- 
struction 


74.3 
10.5 
22.4 
493.8 
80.2 

137.  1 
13.3 
45.3 
117.9 
194.3 

44.6 
662.3 
204.  1 
97.  1 
69.0 

245.  .5 
218.7 
46.6 
96.7 
339.7 

678.  1 
197.7 

99.7 
247.  3 

40.4 

86.0 
8.1 
61.2 
295.7 
45.6 

168.2 

662.2 
191.0 
36.3 

862.7 

146.3 
18.  1 

488.  1 
51.6 
80.6 

34.8 
68.2 
169.6 
90.6 
18.3 

122.8 
152.4 
167.2 
3,56.0 
17.7 

0.8 


Improve- 
ments 


2,600.0 


20.6 
0.  1 
48.1 
61.4 
5.5 

18.1 

'i'.i 

24.5 
8.4 

6.8 

262.3 

97.0 

U.  1 

42  3 

25.4 
7.4 
1.3 
4.7 

77.  1 

31.8 
59.6 

6.  1 
32.8 

0.  1 

22.5 

0.8 

0.  1 

120.8 


125.9 

726.4 
10.1 
24.3 

107.0 

84.8 

14.8 

244.8 

0,7 

0.2 

8.7 
2.3 
134.  6 
6.4 
7.3 

8.7 
15.5 
14.2 
59.3 

0.9 

0.1 


Number  of 

Books 
Renovated 


*  56,  268,  151 


605,  004 
213.474 
266.  828 

6,  6,39,  428 
343,  630 

I,  489.  772 

38,  449 

124.317 

113,295 

218,  949 

286.992 
3.  235.  667 

1.  833,  329 
1,248,625 

621,  389 

946,  984 

1.007.773 

37,  935 

986,  016 
1,636.  .TO7 

2,  749.  818 

1.  449,  009 
192.  719 
624.  .546 
431.403 

377,  480 

118,  048 

6,188 

2,  243,  365 

8,5.  231 

2.  399.  549 

363.  876 

2.630.416 

436.  1.56 

7.  802.  788 

348.  774 
277,  405 

I,  607,  174 
217,  743 

1,  312,  731 

239.  362 

1,  353.  936 

1.82S.  026 

135.  2,64 

144.  295 

651.  593 

1.  360.  357 
618,  927 

2,  388,  733 

1,370 

67,527 


Work  in  Sewing  Rooms 


Number  of 
garments 
produced 


*  139.  642.  695 


2.  196.  645 
818.  221 

1.  083,  742 
14.  232.  132 

1.510.314 

929.517 
118,466 
481.  226 

2.  6.50.  .H62 
4,661,079 

344.  636 
8,961.916 
2.  577.  019 
1.2.50.723 
2.  720.  496 

2,741,475 

1,  409,  886 
904.  094 
796,  669 

11.948.767 

2,  226,  092 
2,  832.  828 

2.  499.  843 
4.  0!19.  .507 

8.52.  465 

1,536.316 

84.  451 

1.0.5.5.394 

1.806.512 

206.  318 

3.  767.  765 

3,  532.  276 
3.  988.  848 

1.  127.  892 
6,  277,  947 

2,  809,  204 
634.  760 

8,  946.  333 
1,084,081 
2.  123.  976 

1.  215,  887 

2.  171.9.53 
11.913,  4.H5 

.547.  109 
387.  116 

2.  042.  968 
2.247.771 
2,  076.  497 
3.069.  147 
242.  080 


Number  of 

other  articles 

produced 


A  41,  567,  072 


421,  261 
145,  676 
191,609 
5.  002.  965 
198.  .590 

286.  674 
79.  277 
W.I.  966 
630.  .",ys 
l',S6,  191 

87.  672 

3.  010.  897 

1.026.737 

945.  292 

6.55,  328 

334.  904 
427.  210 
112.  268 
127.  947 

1.  874.  620 

398.  868 
871.938 
600.  .500 
923.  527 
186.  1.53 

.589.  409 
79.  .5% 
247.  903 
933.  356 
94,  027 

5.  791,. 868 

1.465.914 

887.  737 

70.418 

2,047.811 

5.56.  721 
274.III1."! 

1.7.S7,  S14 
143.  1)84 
4.58,  004 

299.  .303 

2.  492.  959 
1.036.721 

209.  857 
110.432 

452.  6.89 
439.  973 
988.  468 
660.  264 
118, 143 


Number  of 

School 

Lunches 

Served 


*  238,  410,  706 


1.  332.  862 
518.  718 
1.  193.  065 
6.  774.  .535 
5.  3.54.  634 

11.8,  170 

'  3.900,294 

633,  674 

5.  104, 100 

1. 172,  737 
927.  089 
280.960 
201.110 
286.788 

80,  917 

664,  098 

94.600 

190.  831 

1,  449.  532 

1,  872,  796 
3,  738.  356 
14.  609,  391 
1.3.52.836 
124.  814 

234,  650 
261.  394 

874.  695 
12.  221 


245.608 

8.  913,  557 

597.  548 

4.  466.  677 

3,  236.  247 
1.  349.  200 
1.  6C6.  273 

16,682,711 

1,217,652 

10,  766,  174 

133.  988 

6,  623.  084 

312,  356 

8,  475,  751 

5.  444,  983 

4.  084.  284 
1.  112,276 

580.201 


^  Revised. 
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Accessions  tn  WPA  projects,  (i,  97  99. 

Accomplishments,  physical,  7,  IH  25. 

Administrative  employees,  114. 

.\dniinistrative  expenditures,  1,9,  1(19,  IK),  111,  li:i   14. 

Aged,  aid  to,  3,  129.  143,  1.51. 

Ages  of  WPA  workers,  101-2,  105  (i. 

.\a;ricultural   .Adjustment   .Administration,   W  P  .\- 

tinanced  projects  operated  by,  123-24. 
.Agricultural    Engineering,    Bureau    of,    \\'P.\-fiiianced 

projects  operated  by,  124. 
.Vgriculture.  Department  of: 

.Appropriation  of  1939  ER.\  .\ct  funds  to,  14. 
Transfer  of  WPA  funds  to,  under  193N  I';H.\  .\ct, 

109-10. 
WP.\-financed  projects  operated  liy,  121    24. 
.Aid  to  the  blind  and  to  dependent  children  and  old-age 

assi.stance,  3,  129-.30,  135,  130,  143,  151. 
.Airport  and  other  transportation  facility  ])rojects: 
Accomplishments  on,  IS-  19,  22. 
Employment  on,  93,  96. 
In  Erie,  Pa.,  80-81. 
In  Escambia  County-,  .\Ui.,  TiU. 
Percent  of  total  project  funds  cNpi'iidcd  on,  32. 
Siionsors'  expenditures  on,  34. 
.Mabama,    survey    of   project    operations    in    Escambia 

County,  57-64. 
Alaska,  WP.A-financed  projects  operated  in,  124. 
Aliens,  13,  54,  03,  85. 
Appropriations,  9,  10-14,  108   10 

See  also  ERA  Acts  of   193S  and    1939;   individual 
agencies. 
Arcbeological  survey  project  in  Erie,  Pa.,  87. 
Assistance.      (Sec  Relief.) 
Biological   .Survey,   Bureau  of,   WP.V-tinanced   projects 

operated  by,  123. 
Blind,  aid  to  the,  numbers  assisted,  3,  129  3(1,  143,  l.-)l. 

See  also  Social  Security  programs. 
Braille  projects,  23,  54,  86. 
Bridges  and  culverts,  17-18,  21-22,  48,  61,  81. 
Buildings  projects.      {See  Public  buildings  projects.) 
Categorical   assi.stance.      ISee   Special    types   of   public 

assistance.) 
('hildren,  aid  to  dependent,  luimbers  assisted,  3,   129, 
143,  151. 

See  also  Social  .Seciu'ity  programs. 
Civil  Works  .Administration,  activities  under,   131   32, 

137,  151. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps: 
Activities  of,  41,  141. 
Earnings  of  enroUees,  14s,  151. 
Number  of  enroUees,  2,  129,  141,  151. 
Clerical  and  service  projects,  23  24,  54,  (i3  64,  73-74, 
85-87. 

See  also  White  coUar  jirojects. 
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Coast  Guard,  WP.A-financi'il  projects  operated  liy,  12(i. 
Compensation: 

For  injuries  sustained  by  workers  on  WP.A  projects, 

lOO  101. 
Unemployment,  2,  13,  91,  138. 

See   also    Employees'    Comi)ensatiou    Commission, 
V.  S. 
Connecticut,   hurricane  and   Hoods  of  September   193.S 

in.  36,  38,  39,  41,  43,  44. 
Conservation  projects,  32,  93,  96. 
Construction  projects: 

.Accomplishments  on,  17  23. 
Employment  on,  92-93,  107. 
Number  of,  15. 

Percent  of  total  project  funds  expended  on,  31. 
See  also  individual  types  of  projects. 
Corps  of  Engineers,  108,  127. 
I)e]5endent  children,  aid  to,  3,  129,  143,  151. 
Eartungs    of    project    workers, '4,    10-13,    32  33,    112, 

114-15,  148. 
Education,  Office  of,   WP.A-Muanccd   projects  operatecl 

by,  125. 
I'xlucation  projects,  23-24,  54,  63,  73,  S5. 
Emergency  Relief  .Api)ropriation  Act  of  1938: 
Appropriations  under,  108   10. 
Balances,    iniol)ligated,    reapjjropriated    imder    tlie 

ERA  Act  of  1939,  9. 
Employment  contemplafnl  under,  S9. 
Funds    transferred    frnm    \\  l'-\    to    other    Federal 
agencies,  109,  121   28. 
Emergency    Relief   .Appropriation    .\ct   of    1939,    |irii\i- 

sions  of,  8,  9-11,  13    14. 
Employees'  Compensation  Connuission,  1'.  S.: 

Compensation  provided  for  injuries  sustained   bx 

workers  on  WPA  projects,  100-101. 
Funds  for,  14,  101,  110. 
Employment,  89   107. 

Of  admini.strative  personnel,  .buie  1939,  114. 
(Contemplated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1938,  89. 
Contemplated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  9. 
Duration  of,  6,  97  99,  104   7. 
On  emergency  and  rehaliilitation  projects  in   New 

England,  43  44. 
On   Federal  work   and  construction   projects,  '2-3, 

129  30,  138-43. 
Hours  of  work,  10   11,  99. 
Of  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  4,   13-14, 

91-92. 
Of  persons  presumably  eligitile  for  aid  under  Social 

Security  programs,  104. 
Provisions  concerning,   in   the   ERA   .Act  of   1939, 

13   14. 
For  tenant  farmers,  57,  91. 
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Employim-nt,  89   107 — Continued. 

Termination  of,  after  18  niuntlis,  13. 

Trend  of,  1-2,  104-5,  139-40. 

Turnover,  .5-6,  97-99,  104-7. 

By  types  of  projects,  92-94. 

Unpniplo\ment  as  a  determinant  of,  4-5,  91. 

By  url)anization  groups,  96-97. 

By  wage  classes,  94-96. 

Of  women,  91,  93,  99,  103,  105. 

On     WP,\-finauced    projects    operated    by    other 

Federal  agencies,  1,  89-90,  91,  121-28,  140. 
Year  ending  .June  1939,  1,  89-91,  129. 
See  also  individual  agencies;  Worliers. 
Employment  Service,  U.  S.,  6,  110. 
fjigineering  survey  projects,  in  Erie,  Pa.,  76-77. 
Engineer,  Corps  of,  108,  127. 
Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine,  Bureau  of,   VVPA- 

financed  projects  ojierated  liy,  91,  109,  122. 
Equipment,   supplies   and   materials,   33-34,    113.    114, 

116-18. 
Erie,  Pa.,  survey  of  project  operations  in,  7-5-88. 
Escambia  County,  Ala.,  survey  of  project  operations  in, 

57-64. 
Expenditures: 

Adnnni.strative,  1,9,  109,  110,  111,  113-14. 
Cumulative  through  .June  1939,  15-16,  110. 
Emergency     and     reconstruction     work     in     New 

England  hurricane  and  flood  area,  41. 
Of  funds  transferred  to  other  Federal  agencies,  1 . 
For  injury  compensation,  101. 
Lalior  costs,  32-33,  112,  114-15. 
Man-month  costs,  114-15. 
Monthly,  11112. 

Nonlabor,  4,  10.  33.  113,  114-15,  116-18. 
Objects  of,  1,  32  34,  110   11,  112   15. 
Project,  1,  29-34. 
For  purchase  of  surplus   clotliing,    111,    113,    116, 

119  20. 
Self-help  cooperatives.  111.  113. 
Sponsors',  1-2,  30-31,  33  34,  111,  114-  15,  116,  US. 
Trend  of,  1,  29-31,  110,  111    12. 
By  types  of  projects,  31  -32,  33  34. 
Year  ending  .June  1939,  1,  29-31,  110. 
Farm  Security  Administration: 
Funds  for,  14,  110. 

Grants  to  needy  farm  families,  3,  129,  130,  143  44, 
1.52. 
Farm-t(i-uuirket  :iiid  other  .sccondarx   roads,  17,  19  21, 
46  48,  60  61. 
See  also  Higlnva\',  road,  and  street  pmjects. 
Federal  art  project,  accomplishments  on,  24. 
Federal    Emergency    Relief   Administration,    130,    131, 

132-33,  148,  1.52. 
Federal  music  project,  53,  87. 

Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corpnratiim,  3,  3S,  41. 
Federal    work    and    construction    programs,    2-3,    129, 

1.38  43. 
Federal   work   and   eonstructinn   jirojects,   employment 
on,  and  p\il)lii-  relief,  2-3,  129   52. 


Federal  Works  Agency: 

Establishment  of,  8-9. 
WPA  placed  under,  8. 
Federal  writers'  project,  24,  53,  87. 
Fisheries,  Bureau  of,  WPA-finaiiced  jirojeets  operated 

by,  127-28. 
Flood  control  projects,  38,  66-69,  127. 
Floods.      (See  New  England  hurricane  and  floods.) 
I''orest  Service,  WPA-financed  projects  operated  by,  91, 

109,  122-23. 
Jf^unds,  108-15. 

Appropriated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1938,  108-10. 
Appropriated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  9,  14. 
WPA  transfers  to  other  Federal  agencies,  9,   109, 

121-28. 
iSee  also  P^xpenditures;  individual  agencies. 
Garden    projects,    subsistence,    in     Mahaska    County, 

Iowa,  54-55. 
General  relief: 

Number  of  families  and  single  persons  receiving, 

3,  129,  130,  151. 
Payments,  148,  151. 
Program,  1.30-31,  13.5-36,  144-48. 
Grants  to  needy  farm  families,   3,    129,    130,   143-44, 

1 52. 
Highway,  road,  and  street  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  17-18,  19  21. 
Approved,  value  of,  29. 
Employment  on,  93,  94,  96,  99. 
Jn  Erie,  Pa.,  79-80. 
In  Escambia  County,  k\a..,  60-62. 
In  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  46-4S,  56. 
Number  of,  in  operation  June  1939,  15. 
Percent  of  total  project  funds  expended  on,  31,  32. 
In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  69-70. 
Sponsors'  expenditures  on,  33-34. 
nistoric  .\merican  buildings  survey,  in  Erie,  Pa.,  87 
Historical  records  survey,  in  Erie,  Pa.,  87 
Home   Economics,   Bureau  of,   WP.A-financed  projects 

oiierated  by,  123-24. 
Hours  worked  on  projects,  10-11,  99. 
Ilouseliolds  and  jjersons  benefiting  from  employment  on 
Federal  work   and  construction   projects  and  public 
relief,  2,  129-37. 
Housekeeping  aide  projects,  23,  54,  ()2,  73,  86. 
flurricane.      (See  New  England  hurricane  and  floods.) 
Injuries  sustained  by  WPA  workers  and  compensation 

for,  99-101. 
Internal   Revenue,   Bureau  of,   \A'P.\-financed   i)rojects 

operated  by,  126. 
Iowa,  siu'vey  of  project  operations  in  Mahaska  County, 

46  .56. 
Labor,  ex])enditures  for,  4,  32-33,  112,  114. 
Labor    Statistics,    Bureau    of,    WP.A-tinanced    projects 

o))erated  by,  12.3,  125. 
Labor  turnover  on  WP.\  jjrojects,  5  6,  97  99,  104-7. 
Library  of  Congress,  WP.\-financed  projects  operated 

by,  128. 
Library  projects,  accomph'sliments  on,  2.3. 
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Mahaska  Comity,   Iowa,  survey  of  project   operatiou.s 

in,  40-56. 
Maine,  hurricane  and  tioods  of  Septeniljer  l!i:!S  in,  43. 
Man-month  costs  on  WPA  projects,  114    1.5. 
Massachusetts,  hurricane  and  floods  of  Septenilier  l();iS 

in,  3t),  3.S,  40,  41,  42,  43. 
Materials,   supplies,   and  e(|uipnient,   33  34,    113,    114, 

IKl-US. 
Music  projects,  .53,  87. 
National  Agricultural  Research  C'entei-,   \\  I'A-tluanced 

projects  operated  by,  123. 
National   Park    Service,    WPA-financed   jjrojects   oper- 
ated by,  91,  KM),  124. 
National  Resources  Committee,  WPA-financed  project 

operated  by,  128. 
National   Youth   Administration: 
Funds,  14,  110. 
Number  of  yoimg  per.sons  benefitinf!;  under,  2,  129, 

140-41,  151. 
Programs,  134-35,  140-41. 
Transfer  to  the  Federal  Security  Agency,  8. 
Need  of  WPA  workers,  provision  for  periodic  in\  estiga- 

tion  of,  13. 
Negroes,  employment  of,  103-4. 

New  England  hurricane  and  tioods  of  September  1938, 
3.5-44. 
Damage  caused  b>-,  36-38. 

Emergency  activities  of  WPA  workers,  39  41. 
Expenditures    for    emergency    and    reconstruction 

work,  41. 
Number  of  WP.\  workers  eni]iloyed  in  cmcrgi'iicy 

and  reconstruction  work,  43-44,  91. 
Preventive  measures  which  lessened  the  havoc  of, 

38. 
Rehabilitation  work,  41-43. 
New   Hampshire,   hurricane   and   floods   of   September 

1938  in,  36,  43,  44. 
Non construction  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  23-25. 
pjmployment  on,  93,  107. 
Number  of,  15. 

Percent  of  total  jjroject  funds  expended  on,  31. 
See  also  individual  types. 
Nonlabor  exjienditures: 

Amounts  of,  33,  113   15,  116   IS. 
Tjimitation  per  month  per  worker,  4,  10. 
<)hio,    survey    of    project    operations    in     Porlsmoiith, 

64   75. 
Old-age    assistance,     numbers    assisted,    3,     129,     143, 
151. 

See  also  Social  Security  programs. 
I'ark  and  other  recreational  facility  jirojects: 
Accomjilishments  on,  19,  22. 
Employment  on,  93,  99. 
In  Erie,  Pa.,  81-82. 
In  E.scambia  County,  Ala.,  59   60. 
In  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  49   51. 
Percent  of  total  project  funds  expended  on,  32. 
In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  72-73. 
Payments  to  recipients  under  the  vari(}Us  em|)loynient 
and  relief  pnjgrams,  1 48   50. 


Pennsylvania,    survey    of    project    operations    in    Erie, 

75-88. 
Persons  benefiting  from  employment  on   Federal   W(jrk 
and  construction  ])rojects  and  public  relief,  2,  129   38. 
Physical  accomi)lishments,  7,  16-25. 
Portsmouth,    Ohio,    survey    of    project    ojierations    in, 

64-75. 
Prisons,  Bureau  of,  WPA-financed  project  oiterated  by, 

1 28. 
Procurement    Division,    Treasury    Department,    WPA- 
financed  projects  operated  by,  126, 
Projects: 

Accom|)lishirieiits,  physical,  7,   16   25. 

Approval  procedure,  6,  25-28. 

Approved,  value  of,  28-29. 

Federal  Nation-wide,  31. 

Limitations  in  ERA  Act  of  1939,  9-10. 

In    the    New    England   hurricane   and   flood   area, 

39-43. 
Number  of,  by  tyjie,  .lune  1939,  15. 
Operation  of,  28. 
In  selected  areas,  4.5-88. 

Sponsors'  participation  in  initiation  and  prosecu- 
tion of,  2.5-28. 
Types  of,  31-32. 
WPA-finaticed,  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies, 

121-28. 
See    also    Employment;    Expenditures;    individual 
types  of  projects;  Sponsors. 
Public  buildings  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  18,  22. 
Approved,  value  of,  29.  ' 
Employment  on,  93,  96,  99. 
In  Erie,  Pa.,  81,  82-84. 
In  Escamliia  County,  Ala.,  58-59. 
Limitation  on  cost  in  ERA  Act  of  1939,  9-10. 
In  Mahaska  Co\inty,  Iowa,  49,  51-52. 
Percent  of  total  project  funds  expended  on,  32. 
In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  70   71. 
Sponsors'  expenditures  on,  33  34. 
Pulilic  health  (irojects,  accomplishments  on,  23. 
Public  Health  Service,   U.   S.,   WP.4-financed   projects 

operated  l)y,  126. 
Public    relief.      {See    Federal    work    and    construction 

projects,  employment  on,  and  public  relief.) 
Public  utility   lirojects.       (See  sewer  system  and  other 

utility  projects.) 
Public  Works  Administration,  2,   129,   141-42,   150  51 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstructiiui  .\dministration,  ER.\  .\ct 

funds  for,  14,  108-9,  110. 
Purchases: 

Of  materials,  su]i|)lies,  and  e(|nipment  for  project 

operations,  33  34,   113,  1  16    IS. 
Of  surplus  clothing,   111,  113.   116,   1  IS  20. 
Qiiarterma.ster  Corps,  WP.4-finaneed  projects  ojierated 

by,  91,  109,  126-27. 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  39,  41,  131,   151 
Recreation  projects,  24,  53,  63,  73,  85. 

See    also    Park    and     other     recreational     facility 
projects. 
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Relief.      (See   Blind,   uiil   to;   OhiUlren,   dei)endent,   aid 
to;   Federal  work  and  construction  projects,  employ- 
ment on,  and  public  relief;  General  relief;  Grants  to 
farm  families;  Old-age  assistance;  Workers,  certifiefl 
as  in  need  of.) 
Rental  of  equipment  with  Federal  funds,  33,  1 13. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  8-9. 
Research  and  statistical  pnijects.  23,  86-87. 
Rhode  Island,  hurricane  and  flood.';  of  Septemlier  1938 

in,  36,  39,  41,  42,  43,  44. 
Rural    Electrification    .^dmiuistraticm,     \\'P.\-fin:uiccd 

projects  operated  by,  128. 
Rural   rehabilitation  ))rogram.      {See  Grants  to  needy 

farm  families.) 
Safety  provisions  for  WP.\  workers,  28,  99-100. 
Sanitation  and  health  projects: 
.A.ccomplishments  on,  18,  23. 
Employment  on,  93. 
In  Escambia  County,  Ala.,  60. 
In  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  52. 
Percent  of  total  funds  expended  on,  32. 
In  PortsnKuith,  Ohio,  68  69. 
Sponsors'  expenditures  on,  33-34. 
School  buildings,  18,  22,  51-52,  58,  70-71. 
School  lunch  projects,  accomplishments  on,  23. 
Security  wage  .schedule,  11-13,  94-97. 
Self-help  coojieratives,  expenditures  for.   111,   113. 
Separations  of  workers  from  WP.\  projects,  6,  97   9!). 
.Sewage  pumping  stations,  in  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  67-68. 
Sewer  system  and  other  utility  jirojects: 
Accomplishments  on,  18,  23. 
Approved,  value  of,  29. 
Employment  on,  93,  99. 
In  Erie,  Pa.,  76-79. 
In  Escambia  County,  Ala.,  60. 
In  Mahaska  Co\mty,  Iowa,  51. 
Percent  of  total  project  funds  expended  on,  32. 
In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  71-72. 
Sponsors'  expenditures  on,  33-34. 
Sewing  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  23. 

Distribution  of  products   in    New    England   liurri- 

cane  area,  39. 
Employment  on,  93,  94,  96,  99.  107. 
In  Erie,  Pa.,  84-8.i. 
In  Escambia  County,  Ala.,  62. 
In  Mahaska  County,  Iowa,  55,  56. 
Number  of,  .lune  1939,  15. 

Percent  of  total  project  funds  expended  on,  32. 
In  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  74. 
Sponsors'  expenditures  on,  34. 
Social  Security  programs: 
Old-age  insurance,  2. 

Special    t.vpes    of    public    assistance    (aid    to    the 
blind    and    to   dependent   children    and   old-age 
assistance),  3,  129-30,  135,  136,  143,  148,  151. 
Unemployment  compenisation,  2,   13,  91,   138. 
Soil     Con.servation     Service,     WPA-financed     projects 
operated  by,  91,  109,  121-22. 


Special  types  of  public  assistance  3,   129   30,   135,  136, 

143,  148,  151. 
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PREFACE 

This  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Work  Projects  ArhiiinistrnfioTi 
program  eoiitiniies  the  series  of  statements  wiiieh  liave  ivviewed  the 
employmnil,  ace<)mi)Hshments,  and  expenditures  of  the  WPA.  The 
present  rcpoi-l,  like  those  preceding  it.  contains  a  summary  of  WPA 
activities  in  the  liscal  yrai-  ending  June  30,  1940,  and  certain  special 
sections  tlial  provide  moic  detailed  accounts  of  particular  aspects  of 
the  WPA  iJi'ograiu.  Tiie  sjiecial  sections  cover  WPA  activities  for 
strengtliening  national  defense,  a  sununary  of  WPA  airport  and  airway 
work,  and  a  brief  review  of  operating  policies  and  procedures.  The 
five  other  sections  of  the  ivport  hring  earlier  accounts  of  major  aspects 
of  the  WPA  program  u])  to  date.  They  covei-  the  enii)loymenl  sup- 
plied through  the  WPA,  the  accoinplishments  on  project  tnider- 
takings,  the  expenditures  of  Feder.al  funds  and  of  funds  supplied  by 
various  state  and  local  public  agencies  that  propose  and  sponsor  WPA 
projects,  the  legislative  provisions  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the 
place  of  the  WPA  program  among  tlie  public  work  and  assistance 
programs  in  tiie  United  Slates. 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 
DURING  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1940 


WPA  Employment  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1940 

THE  Eiueriivucy  Kolief  Aijpropriation  Act  of 
'  1939  appropriatetl  to  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  $1,477,000,000,  together  with 
unobligated  l)ahinces  remaining  from  tlie  pre- 
vious year,  to  provide  employment  on  useful 
public  projects  during  the  year  ending  June 
1940.  This  aj)propriation  represented  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  a  third  from  the  amount  that  had 
been  made  available  for  the  operation  of  the 
\VPA  pi'ogram  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
During  the  12-month  period  covered  by  this 
appropriation,  the  number  of  workers  employed 
on  WPA  projects  averaged  approximately 
2,054,000  per  month,  as  compared  with  an 
average  employment  of  .3,014,000  during  the 
j)receding  12  months. 

The  last  half  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year  was 
marked  by  improvement  in  private  industry 
aud  a  downward  trend  in  unemployment.  In 
line  with  the  increase  in  opportunities  for 
private  employment  the  number  at  work  on 
the  WPA  program  had  been  reduced  steadily 
from  a  peak  of  3,.33.'),000  in  the  fall  of  1938  to 
2,578,000  in  June  1939.  The  appropriation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1940  anticipated  a  continua- 
tion of  inxprovement  in  economic  conditions. 

Industrial  production  increased  throughout 
Ihe  summer  atul  the  rate  of  increase  was  accel- 
criited  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe 
in  September.  However,  many  industries  had 
accumulated  large  inventories  by  the  eiitl  of 
1939  and,  as  a  result,  industrial  production  was 


reducetl  siiarply  in  January  anil  February, 
offsetting  much  of  the  expansion  that  had 
been  generated  by  anticipation  of  increased 
war  business.  More  than  1,000,000  nonagri- 
cultural  workers  lost  their  jobs  during  the  month 
of  January.  This  short  but  severe  contraction 
was  followed  by  relatively  small  increases  in 
private  employment  which  began  in  March 
and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year.  These  increases  were  not 
sufficient  to  offset  the  January-February  set- 
back, and  in  June  1940  total  private  employ- 
ment was  at  a  level  lower  than  it  had  been  in 
October  1939. 

Except  for  the  normal  seasonal  increase  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  when  unemployed 
workers  are  most  in  need  of  jobs  and  wages, 
WPA  employment  followed  the  general  trend 
of  busmess  activity  and  private  employment. 
From  the  June  1939  average  of  2,578,000 
workers,  the  number  at  work  on  the  program 
was  reduced  during  the  summer  by  857,000 
to  1,721,000  during  September.  The  rate  of 
this  reduction  (about  33  percent)  was  much 
more  rapid  than  the  rate  of  decrease  in  unem- 
ployment, which  amounted  to  less  than  10 
percent  during  this  period. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  increase  in  applica- 
tions for  WPA  jobs,  average  employment  on 
the  program  increased  after  September  by 
about  130,000  workers  per  month  to  2,123,000 
in  December  1939.  Seasonal  factors  together 
with  the  rapid  decline  of  private  employment  in 
Jainiary    and    February    necessitated    further 
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jidditioiis  to  tlu"  pr()2;ram,  and  the  niinibor 
employed  !iverat;ed  approximately  2, 310, OIK)  in 
February  and  March. 

A  o-eneral  red\ietion  of  about  554,000  in  tlie 
number  of  WPA  jobs  durinp;  April,  May,  and 
Jiine  coincided  witii  seasonal  increases  in  farm 
employment  and  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  miniber  of  jobs  available  in  other  ])rivale 
industry.  The  extent  of  the  reduction,  how- 
ever, was  defcruiiiu'd  lari;-ely  by  the  amount  of 
funds  avail;d>le  for  the  ])]'o(iram.  The  280,1100 
voluntary  separations  from  the  program  whieli 
occurred  in  these  three  months  were  ecpiivalent 
to  about  one-half  of  the  total  decline  in  WPA 
employment. 

WPA   Employees 

Nearly  97  percent  of  all  project  workers 
during  the  fiscal  year  were  eligible  for  WPA 
employment  on  the  basis  of  their  relative  need 
for  work.  The  remaining  3  percent  re|)r('sent 
supervisory,  technical,  and  other  key  personnel 
whose  services  were  necessary  to  ])erniit  pi-oject 
operations  hut  wiiose  jobs  could  not  he  tilled 
from  the  avnilahle  list  of  certihed  eligil)le 
woi'kers.  The  i-ehiti\-e  need  of  a|)plicants  is 
(h'l  iTudned    ioeallv.      1-ists    of    eliliihle    workers 


arc  referred  to  the  WPA  by  i^ublic  w(>lfarc 
ageni'ies  and  those  most  in  need  of  einploynu'iit 
are  selected  for  WPA  jobs.  The  need  of 
workers  assigned  to  jobs  is  reviewed  ])erio(h- 
cally.  Workei-s  are  required  by  the  WPA  to 
accept  offers  of  private  employment,  and  they 
lose  their  eligibility  if  they  refuse  such  ofi'ers. 

About  84  percent  of  the  workers  employed  on 
pT'ojects  iluring  Hscal  1940  were  im^n  and  10 
percent  were  women.  The  WPA  employs  only 
one  worker  from  any  family.  Tli.'il  workei' 
usually  is  the  family  head  or  the  most  employ- 
able member  of  the  family  group. 

Out  of  every  100  workers  employed  on  pioj- 
ects  in  fiscal  year  1940,  about  3  were  project 
supervisory  employees;  3  wci'e  assigneil  to 
professional  or  technical  project  work;  10  were 
skilletl  workers,  such  as  bricklayers,  cement 
linisiiers,  or  operators  of  heavy  e(pii|)ment;  14 
were  intermediate  or  semiskilled  \\ork<'rs,  such 
as  carpenters'  helpers,  tru<'k  drivi'rs,  and  o])- 
erators  of  light  equipment ;  and  70  were  assigned 
to  unskilled  manual  work. 

Type  and  Location  of  Projects 

Piaeticidly  all  WPA  projects  are  jilanned  and 
iniiiated    b\     ioc,-d    public    agencies,      -lob   spcci- 
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liciilidiis  mid  cost  est iinatcs  arc  |)rc|)ai'c(l  Im-.-illy 
and  sid>ii;il  led  to  the  WPA  Inr  Ici'luiic.-d 
rc\  lew  and  approval  as  to  suitability  for  opera- 
tion. A  c-oiulition  of  this  apjiroval  is  that  tlu- 
|)roj('Ct  siiall  dcvt'k)])  useful  facilities  or  benefits 
to  the  public.  A  further  condition  is  that  the 
work  shall  not  replace  a  regular  function  of  the 
local  government,  or  displace  persons  who 
would  nornuilly  be  employed  on  similar  work. 
A  steady  How  of  project  applications  from  local 
communities  provides  the  WPA  with  a  large 
ri'scr\()ir  of  available  projects  which  can  be 
brought  into  operation  quickly.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  flexibility  of  program  operations,  enabling 
rapiti  expansion  in  employment  when  that  is 
necessary  and  permittmg  the  selection  of 
I)rojeets  on  which  the  particular  skills  of  avail- 
able workei-s  can  be  used  to  best  advantag(^ 

At  the  end  of  June  1940,  projects  for  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  highways,  farm- 
to-market  roads,  and  city  streets  provided  43 
percent  of  all  WPA  jobs.  Ten  percent  of  the 
woi-kers  employed  at  that  tune  were  on  projects 
involving  water  su[)ply  and  sewer  systems,  and 
9  percent  were  at  work  on  projects  for  the  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  schools  and  otiier 
])ublic  buildings.  Sewing  projects,  on  which  a 
laige  number  of  women  were  engaged  in  the 
])r<)duction  of  garments  for  distribution  to 
needy  families,  accounted  for  7  percent  of  total 
employment  at  the  end  of  June.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  workers  were  employed  on  a 
wide  variety  of  activities  including  the  extension 
of  recreational  facilities;  the  construction  of 
airports  and  anway  facilities;  lam!  and  water 
conservation;  malaria  control  and  other  sanita- 
tion work;  the  teacliing  of  subjects  relatetl  to 
literacy,  naturalization,  art,  music,  and  other 
fields  and  various  other  educational  activities; 
lesearch  projects  and  work  on  public  records; 
indexing  and  cataloging  projects  in  libraries 
and  nuiseums;  serving  limches  to  under- 
nourished school  children;  and  other  kimis  of 
work  related  to  many  different  conununity 
services  and  public  facilities. 

About  40  percent  of  the  workers  cmployetl  on 
the  WPA  program  at  the  end  of  June  1940  were 
working  in  counties  in  which  there  is  a  city 
with  a  1930  population  of  100,000  or  more;  10 
percent  were  in  counties  having  cities  ranging 
between  '2.5,000  an<l   100,000  in  |)opuhi.fion ;  23 


percent  woi-ked  in  counties  in  which  tlie  largest 
town  had  between  5,000  and  25,000  inhabitants; 
and  21  percent  were  in  rural  counties  having  no 
towns  with  as  many  as  5,000  inhabitants. 

Although,  in  general,  the  distribution  of 
WPA  employment  reflects  the  concentration  of 
population  in  urban  centers,  the  need  for  WPA 
employment  is  not  uecessarily  related  directly 
to  the  total  population  of  any  area.  Wide 
variations  in  unemployment  and  need  occur  in 
cities  of  approximately  the  same  size  because  of 
differences  in  types  of  industries,  the  regularity 
of  the  employment  provided  in  those  industries, 
the  growth  or  decline  of  certain  industries,  and 
related  factors.  Furtlu^rmore,  an  unemjiloyed 
worker's  need  for  a  job  is  likely  to  be  relatively 
more  intense  in  an  urban  area,  where  the  family 
depends  on  money  income  for  subsistence,  than 
in  rural  areas  where  subsistence  is  possible  for 
some  families  without  much  actual  cash. 

Relation  of  WPA   Employment  to  Unemployment 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  total  number  of  workers 
who  do  not  have  jnivate  jobs  can  be  employed 
by  the  WPA.  Within  the  limits  of  available 
funds,  employment  is  proviiled  for  those  work- 
ers who  are  most  lu'gent  ly  in  need  of  it. 

The  need  for  WPA  employment  is  related 
basically  to  the  total  volume  of  imemployment, 
but  because  of  a  number  of  factors  this  relation- 
shiji  is  not  necessarily  constant  from  month  to 
month  or  from  year  to  year.  The  relative  need 
of  an  miemployed  worker  and  his  family  at  any 
given  time  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  las 
savings  and  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  out  of 
work.  Some  workers  are  able  to  accumulate 
more  than  others  and  so  can  provide  for  their 
families  without  outside  help  for  longer  periods. 
Some  families  can  be  supported  by  relatives  for 
at  least  a  short  period  after  the  family  head  loses 
his  job.  Some  unemployed  workers  are  eligible 
for  miemployment  compensation  payments. 
Some  are  members  of  families  in  which  another 
worker  has  employment.  Those  with  no  re- 
sources whatever  need  some  form  of  public 
assistance  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  In  general,  the  ri'lative  proportion  of 
the  unemployed  workers  who  are  in  need  in- 
creases as  the  average  jDeriod  of  miemployment 
for  the  entire  group  lengtlwiis. 
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The  need  for  fuel  and  clothing'  and  other  items 
that  nuist  he  purchased,  and  therefore  the  need 
for  jobs  and  wages,  increases  during  the  winter 
months,  causing  an  important  seasonal  factor 
in  the  relationship  between  imemployment  and 
WPA  employment.  The  winter  increase  in 
need  is  intensified  by  simultaneous  increases  in 
the  total  number  of  persons  out  of  work,  because 
of  tiie  curtailment  of  outside  construction  and  of 
other  ent.er])rises  during  cold  weather. 

Another  im):)ortant  factor  aifecting  the  re- 
lationship between  the  number  of  workers  seek- 
ing WPA  employment  and  the  total  number 
miemployed  is  the  need  which  exists  among 
nn-al  and  farm  families.  A  tenant  farmer,  for 
example,  is  technically  excluded  from  a  count  of 
imemployed  workers,  although  his  need  for  a  job 
may  be  fully  as  intense  as  that  of  an  industrial 
wage  worker. 

Droughts  that  cut  off  farm  income,  and  other 
disasters  and  emergencies,  such  as  hurricanes 
or  flootls,  that  have  no  relation  to  employment 
or  previous  need,  have  necessitated  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  WPA  employment  at  various  times, 
further  modifying  its  relationship  to  total 
unemployment. 

The  proportion  of  the  unemployeil  workers 
who  are  provided  with  WPA  employment  has 
declined  since  1936.  On  the  basis  of  the  esti- 
mates of   the   National    Industrial   Conference 

CHART   1 
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Board,  the  ratio  declined  from  33K  percent 
during  the  calendar  year  1936  to  28  percent 
during  1937,  27  percent  during  1938,  and  26K 
percent  during  the  calendar  year  1939.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year  1940,  the  ratio 
was  23/2  percent.  The  decline  in  the  ratio  is 
accovmted  for  in  part  by  the  operation  of  the 
imemployment  compensation  program  and  by 
other  factors  affecting  the  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  workers  in  need.  In 
]3art,  it  is  an  indication  of  the  changing  propor- 
tion of  the  need  for  employnient  that  the  WPA 
program  has  met. 

Turnover  in  WPA  Employment 

The  volume  of  turnover  in  employment  on 
WPA  projects  continued  to  be  large  during 
fiscal  1940,  despite  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
employment  was  reduced  by  one-third  from 
that  of  the  previous  fiscal  year.  While  this 
retluction  was  in  process  about  3,850,000 
separations  occurred  and  more  than  3,000,000 
assignments  were  made,  including  replacements 
and  atklitional  assignments  during  the  winter 
peak  period.  About  1,150,000  of  the  separa- 
tions were  voluntary,  most  of  them  re])resenting 
persons  known  to  have  left  the  program  to  take 
private  jobs.  WPA  em])loyment  has  assisted 
these  workers  in  maintaining  work  habits  and 
skills,  and  they  have  been  able 
to  qualify  for  new  jobs  in  pri- 
vate industry  when  employ- 
ment conditions  have  improved. 
A  contimious  movement  of 
workers  from  the  program  and 
their  replacement  by  other 
workers  from  the  certified  lists 
has  characterized  the  operation 
of  the  program.  To  insure  the 
continuation  of  this  process  and 
to  shorten  the  period  during 
which  certified  eligible  workers 
have  to  wait  for  WPA  jobs,  the 
ERA  Act  of  1939  provided  that 
no  workers,  e.xcept  veterans, 
should  be  retained  in  WPA 
employment  continuously  for 
more  than  IS  months.  At  the 
expiration  of  18  months  of 
continuous  employment,   WPA 
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workers  are  automatically  {lischar<ii'd  niul 
cannot  l)C  recertified  for  a  iieriotl  of  at  least 
30  (lays. 

The  initial  apjilication  of  the  IS-niontli  ])i-o- 
vision  resulted  in  the  sepMi'ation  of  over  780. ()(M) 
workers  fi'om  the  pro<i-rani  (hiring'  the  first  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  This  large  forced 
addition  to  the  normal  volume  of  separations 
did  not  residt  in  widespread  reentry  into 
private  employment  of  those  separated.  Oidy 
about  13  percent  of  the  workers  dischai-ged 
duriiif;  the  first  two  months  of  the  application  of 
the  18-nionth  provision  (July  and  August) 
were  able  to  find  priv^ate  employment  during 
the  next  four  months;  in  many  cases  they 
were  hired  at  wages  consitlerably  less  than 
those  paid  on  the  WPA  program.  The  great 
majority  of  them  were  forced  to  apply  for 
public  aid  and  await  their  turn  for  reassign- 
ment to  WPA  jobs.  However,  this  forced 
rotation  of  jobs  ennbled  the  WPA  to  provide 
employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
other  workers  who  had  previously  been  await- 
ing assignment. 

After  August  1939  the  number  of  workers 
discharged  under  the  18-month  provision  de- 
clined steadily.  During  June  1940,  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  the  workers  employed 
on  WPA  projects  were  discharged  because  tliey 
had  been  employed  under  the  program  con- 
tinuously for  18  months. 

Earnings  and  Hours  of  Work 

During  the  fiscal  yeai-  1940  the  full-time  rate 
of  monthly  earnings  for  all  WPA  workers  aver- 
aged about  .$.57.50,  This  re|)resents  the  average 
of  the  full-time  rates  of  individual  workers  as 
determined  by  an  established  schedule  of 
monthly  earnings.  Standard  nionthly  wages 
are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  skill  required 
for  the  jol)  to  which  the  worker  is  assigned. 
These  standard  wages  vary  only  accortling  to 
the  degree  of  urbanization  of  the  various 
counties,  as  detei'mined  by  the  ]5opulation  of 
the  largest  municipality  in  the  county,  aiul 
according  to  the  location  of  the  county  in  one 
of  the  three  wage  regions  into  which  the 
country  has  been  divided  (Chart  14,  page  84). 
The  ERA  Act  of  1939  specified  that  regional 
differentials  in  wages  paid  for  similnr  kinds  of 


work  should  be  no  greater  ihaii  differentials  in 
li\iiig  costs. 

The  full-time  montlily  wage  for  the  unskilled 
employees  varies  from  $31.20  in  the  rural 
comities  of  the  southern  wage  region  to  $57.20 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  the  North  and  West. 
Intermediate  or  semiskilled  workers  receive  be- 
tween $42.90  and  $68.90.  The  corresjionding 
rates  for  skilled  workers  vary  from  $.54.00  to 
$89.70.  Professional  and  technical  workers  re- 
ceive the  highest  rates  paid  to  certified  employ- 
ees, which  range  from  $55.90  jjer  month  in  the 
rural  counties  of  the  South  to  $94.90  per  month 
in  northei'u  and  western  cities. 

The  monthly  rates  of  ])ay  under  the  earnings 
schedule  have  been  established  at  a  level  below 
the  monthly  wage  prevailing  for  similar  work  in 
private  industry.  This  prevents  coni])etition 
with  private  employers  for  the  services  of  unem- 
ployed workers  and  provides  an  incentive  to 
WPA  woilvcrs  to  accept  private  jobs.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  standard  payment  is  intended 
to  meet  minimum  subsistence  re(|uirements  for 
a  family  of  average  size  during  the  interval  of 
the  family's  emergency,  when  none  of  its  gainful 
workers  has  other  employment. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  scheduling  of  project 
operations  and  to  increase  the  eflficiency  of 
project  activities,  a  staiulard  work  month  of  130 
hours  was  established  by  the  ERA  Act  of  1939. 
Ma.ximum  hours  were  set  at  8  in  any  one  day 
and  40  in  any  week,  except  in  the  case  of  disas- 
ters, emergencies,  and  certain  specifically  ex- 
empted ]ii-ojects  which  may  require  (_leviations 
front  these  standards. 
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The  total  cost  of  operating  the  WPA  progi-am 
is  directly  related  to  the  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed. Expenditures  from  funds  appropriated 
to  the  WPA  totaled  $l,520,10ti,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1940.  Wage  payments  to  project  workers 
aggregated  $1,339,194,000,  or  88  percent  of  the 
total,  lu  addition  to  the  wage  payments,  a 
limited  amount  of  WPA  funds  has  been  made 
jivailable  for  nonlabor  project  costs,  such  as  the 
purchase  of  materials  and  supplies  and  the  pur- 
chase or  rent  of  equipment,  in  proportion  to 
the  iimouiit  of  eniploynaent  provided.  Under 
the  ERA  Act  of  1939  this  nonlabor  allowance 
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was  limited  to  $G  per  worker  per  month  in  any 
state.  During  the  fiscal  year  expenditures  for 
these  nonhxbor  costs  amounted  to  $125,534,000, 
or  8  percent  of  the  total  amount  expended  from 
WPA  funds. 

Administrative  costs  totaled  $55,331,000,  or 
3.6  percent  of  total  WPA  expenditures,  and 
miscellaneous  costs,  includhig  the  settlement 
of  property  damage  claims  and  special  grants 
for  disaster  relief,  accounted  for  the  expenditure 
of  $47,000. 

Operations  supervised  directly  by  the  WI-'A 
accounted  for  $1,461,790,000  of  the  total  WPA 
expenditures  ($1,520,106,000)  made  dining  the 
year.  The  remaining  $58,316,000  was  expended 
froni  funds  allocated  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  operation  of  WPA  projects. 

As  part  of  their  sponsorship  of  WPA  projects, 
state  and  local  agencies  have  provided  substan- 
tial sums  to  supjilement  Federal  expenditures. 
They  have  been  required  to  meet  engineering 
and  other  costs  associated  with  the  planning  of 
the  work.  The  sponsors  have  also  supple- 
mented the  Fecleral  allowances  for  project  non- 
labor  costs  by  providing  additional  funds  for 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment.  The 
amount  of  such  su]3])lementation  has  varied 
depending  upon  the  type  of  facility  or  service 
whicli  the  communities  have  desired  and  their 
financial  ability. 

The  ERA  Act  of  193'J  provided  that  sponsors 
must  meet  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  costs 
of  all  state  or  locally  sponsored  projects  ap- 
proved and  placed  in  operation  after  January 
1,  1940.  Between  January  1  and  June  30, 
1940,  projects  re])resenting  an  aggregate  cost 
of  $  1 ,005 ,323 ,00( )  were  approved .  The  sponsors 
of  these  projects  had  pledged  varying  portions 
of  the  cost  of  the  individual  projects,  but  their 
coml)ined  pledges  amounted  to  $313,752,000, 
or  31  percent  of  the  total  cost. 

The  total  amount  of  funds  expended  by 
sponsors  of  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  has 
increased  each  year  since  the  jirogram  began, 
and  the  ratio  of  sponsors'  expenditures  to  total 
expenditures  also  has  increased  since  the  first 
years  of  the  program.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1940,  sponsors  expended  $404,378,000,  or  26 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  projects  operated 
by  the  WPA.  In  comparison,  19  percent  of  the 
total  cost  was  met  by  sponsors  in  the  fiscal  year 


1939,  21  percent  in  1938,  15  percent  in  1937, 
and  10  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1936,  the  first 
year  of  WPA  ])rograni  operation.  The  increase 
in  sponsors'  financial  participation  in  WPA 
operations  has  facilitated  improvement  in  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  work  which  has  been 
done  under  the  program. 

Altogothcr,  a  total  of  $1,902,950,000  from 
WPA  and  sponsors'  funds  was  expended  for  the 
operation  of  work  projects  by  the  WPA  during 
the  fiscal  year  1940.  Of  the  total  expcnditiu'es, 
highway,  road,  and  street  projects  accounted  for 
about  42  percent;  public  buildings,  10  percent; 
parks  antl  other  recreational  facilities,  6  percent; 
water  supply  and  sewer  systems,  11  percent; 
airports  and  airways,  2  percent;  land  and  water 
conservation,  3  percent;  sanitation,  health,  and 
other  construction  projects,  3  percent;  adult 
education  projects,  2  percent;  sewing  projects, 
6  percent;  art,  music,  writing,  library,  and 
museum  projects,  3  percent ;  and  various  other 
types  of  professional  and  service  projects, 
12  percent. 

WPA  National  Defense  Projects 

Legislation  enacted  in  June  1940  enabled  the 
WPA  to  expand  work  on  national  defense 
projects  of  the  kind  that  it  had  l:>een  operating 
since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  A  large 
nund^er  of  WPA  ])rojects  for  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  facilities  of  military  and 
naval  agencies  already  had  been  completed  by 
the  end  of  June  1940.  In  conformity  with 
provisions  of  ap])ropriation  acts  the  WPA  does 
not  manufacture  numitions  or  imjdements  of 
war,  but  it  has  constructed  many  types  of 
facilities  for  military  and  naval  agencies  includ- 
ing barracks,  garages,  warehouses,  training 
fields,  rifle  ranges,  administrative  buildings, 
armories,  roads,  water  mains,  sewer  lines,  and 
other  structures  at  military  and  naval  posts. 
These  projects  have  l>een  sponsored  or  operated 
by  the  War  Department,  the  Department  of 
the  Navy,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National 
Guard. 

WPA  workers  have  also  completed  extensive 
improvements  at  most  of  the  military,  naval, 
and  municipal  airports  in  the  United  States. 
About  1,600  hangars  and  other  buildings  and 
2,600,000  feet  of  rimwavs  had  been  constructed 
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and  ini|)i'(iv('tl  I  Iiioiil^Ii  llic  oprialioii  of  WPA 
projects  l)y  the  end  of  .Tunc  1040. 

An  expansion  of  WPA  work  on  these  and 
similar  national  defense  ]5rojects  was  und(>i1ai-;en 
just  Ix'foic  tlie  close  of  the  fiscal  yrav  l'.)4(). 
S])ecial  procedures  have  since  l)een  initiated  to 
facilitate  the  I'eview  and  ajjproval  of  projects 
related  Id  national  defense,  and  these  projects 
will  be  <;'ivt'n  priority  in  tlie  assii;nnient  of 
workers  and  in  other  respects. 

Special  provisions  of  the  EILV  Act,  fiscal 
year  1941,  permit  greater  use  of  the  WPA  pro- 
gram as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  country's 
defenses.  Several  I'estrictions  that  ordinarily 
ajjply  to  the  operation  of  WPA  projects  have 
been  waived  hy  law  to  t'X])e(lite  the  operation  of 
projects  certified  l)y  the  Secretary  of  Wai'  or 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  impoitant  for 
military  or  naval  pnrposes.  Snch  projects 
are  exempted  from  the  limitalion  of  \\'PA 
Federal  expenditures  for  nonlaboi-  purposes  to  a 
maximum  of  $(i  per  woi-ker  per  month.  They 
are  also  exemiited  fi'om  the  provision  which 
requires  that  sponsors  provide  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  cost  of  non-Kedei'al  ])rojects 
approved  in  each  state  after-  .hinirarv   1,   1940. 


Exemptions  from  other  statutory  ])i-o visions 
lia\'e  been  authorized  in  connection  with  certi- 
hed  militai'V  and  n;ival  projects. 

In  the  Secoud  Deliciency  Ai)|)ro|)i'iat  ion 
Act  of  1940,  the  Congress  gave  s]:)ecial  iiuthority 
to  the  WPA  to  operate  ])i'ojects  for  training 
work(>rs  in  occu])ations  rcfpiii-ed  for  industries 
engaged  in  production  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses. Under  this  authority  a  pioject,  spun- 
sored  by  the  Advisory  Conunission  to  the  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense  and  cos])onsoi-ed  by  the 
Ofhce  of  Education,  was  initiat('(l  in  .lune  1940 
to  operate  vocational  training  programs  in 
schools  in  every  state.  In  these  schools  woi'kers 
selected  from  WPA  files  and  other  workers  fiom 
registration  lists  of  ])ublic  employment  ollices 
are  being  trainecl  in  skilled  trades  ,-ind  crafts 
that  are  essential  to  the  coortlinated  ])ro(luclion 
of  materials  and  goods  for  defense  purposes. 

Accomplishments  of  the  WPA 

The  accomplishments  of  the  WPA  |)rograni 
can  be  evaluated  in  various  ways,  in  accordance 
with  its  various  purposes.  Of  first  importance 
is  the  total  number  of  jobs  that  the  WPA  has 


Thousands  of  persons  enjoy  this  WPA-built  aquatic  pail<  and  the  recreational  lacihties  it  provides 
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provided.  Since  the  be2;inning  of  the  ])n);^M!iin 
about  7,8()(),l)Otl  different  individuals  have 
worked  more  tliau  130,000.000  man-months  on 
WPA  ]3rojects.  Tliis  statistical  fact  can  be 
translated  in  terms  of  the  economic  value  of 
individual  workers'  skills  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  total  labor  resources  of  the  country. 
It  can  also  be  translated  in  terms  of  payments 
to  hindlords  ami  u'rocers  or  of  the  preservation 
of  health  and  morale  in  the  families  of  the 
Nation's  pi-oductive  woi'kers. 

Anothci-  purpose  of  the  WPA  program  is  to 
bring  together  the  productive  capacity  of 
unemployed  workers,  whose  individual  needs 
must  be  provided  for,  and  the  needs  of  the 
community  as  a  whole,  which  cannot  be  met 
if  the  labor  of  these  workers  is  not  put  to  use. 
Through  the  WPA  program  public  resources. 
that  otherwise  might  have  been  used  to  sup]>ort 
a  considerable  part  of  the  working  population 
in  idleness,  have  been  directed  into  the  con- 
struction and  im])rovement  of  essential  public 
facilities  and  the  provision  of  useful  j)ul)lic 
services. 

The  typps  of  wor-k  that  WPA  em|)loyees  have 
accom])lislied  and   the  value  of  their  contribu- 


Road  through  Parley's  Canyon  (Utah)  constructed  by  WPA 
workers 


tion  to  tlie  communities  throughout  the  country 
have  been  determined  primarily  by  the  nature 
of  the  projects  that  the  communities  themselves 
have  plaimed  and  proposed.  The  statistical 
record  of  work  completed  on  WPA  projects  is  an 
indication,  rather  than  a  complete  measure,  of 
the  contribution  which  the  program  has  made 
to  the  physical  assets  of  the  Nation. 

The  most  extensive  accomplishment  of  WPA 
workers  has  been  the  construction  and  rebuild- 
ing of  secondary  and  farm-to-market  roads. 
Work  completed  on  all  highways,  roads,  and 
streets  from  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  December  31,  1939,  exceeded  470,000 
miles,  and  412,000  miles  of  this  represented 
work  done  on  rural  roads.  Roatls  that  were 
impassable  during  bad  weather  have  been 
straightened,  graded,  drained,  and  surfaced, 
bringing  about  a  vast  improvement  in  the  acces- 
sibility of  markets,  shops,  schools,  and  medical 
and  other  vitally  important  services  to  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  farm  families.  Road  im- 
provement work  also  has  included  the  replace- 
ment or  reconstruction  of  outworn  or  unsafe 
bridges,  culverts,  and  viaducts.  In  all,  the 
WPA  program  has  built  or  reconditioned  nearly 
856,000  structures  of  these  types.  The  construc- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  drainage  facilities 
and  roadside  clearance  work  on  more  than 
100,000  miles  of  highways  have  been  an  essen- 
tial part  of  these  activities.  Through  its  high- 
way program  the  WPA  has  made  an  important 
contribution  to  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
highway  travel. 

WPA  workeis  have  constructed  or  improved 
almost 90.000  public  buildings, includiiig  schools, 
libraries,  garages,  storage  buildings,  town  halls, 
and  other  administrative  buildings.  The  over- 
crowding, obsolescence,  and  imsafe  conditions 
that  have  prevailed  in  thousands  of  school 
buildings  have  frequently  been  pointed  out  by 
local  and  national  educational  authorities. 
There  has  beei^  a  large  demand  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  school  buildings 
through  WPA  projects,  and  work  has  been 
completed  on  more  than  30.000  of  them. 

WPA  workers  have  conducted  literacy,  nat- 
uralization, v^ocational  training,  and  other  adidt 
education  classes  in  which  the  enrollment  has 
totaled  millions  of  persons.  Art  and  music 
instruction    classes    as  well  as  art    and    music 
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priiiluctidii  ])roji'cts  for  the  lienclit  of  tlic  pnhlic 
liavc  been  an  inte2;ral  part  of  tlie  educational 
activities  of  the  WPA,  as  have  the  hbrary  units 
built,  o])erated,  or  assisted,  the  millions  of 
volumes  of  pnlilic  library  books  renovated,  and 
the  cataloging  projects  for  modernizing  library 
record  systems. 

The  need  for  improvements  in  public  utility 
systems  and  in  sanitation  and  public  health 
facilities  is  evidenced  by  the  volume  of  work  of 
these  kinds  that  has  been  planned  and  sponsored 
by  state  and  local  agencies.  WPA  workers  have 
built  or  improved  12,000  miles  of  water  niains 
and  distribution  lines  and  18,000  miles  of  storn^ 
and  snnitary  sewers.  Malaria  control  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  tlrainage  work  done  on 
3,500,(100  acres  of  swanij)  land.  In  rural  areas, 
mostly  in  the  hookworm  and  typhoid  "belts,"' 
1,760,000  sanitary  privies  have  been  constructed. 

The  inadequacy  of  hospital  and  clinic  facili- 
ties in  many  localities  has  been  attested  by 
public  health  authorities.  Forty  [)ercent  of  the 
counties  in  the  United  States  have  no  registered 
general  hospitals,  and  the  structure  ;ind  e(|uip- 
ment  of  many  existing  hospitals  are  both  in.id- 
eciuate   and   obsolete.     The    \\\'\    has    rebuilt 


and  modci'iiized  l.Tidd  liospilal  buildings  and 
lias  built  1132  new  hospitals.  Projects  for  the 
operation  or  assistance  of  medical  and  dental 
clinics,  for  nurses'  visits,  and  for  home  treat- 
ments have  been  conducted  in  cooperation  with 
local  agencies.  In  a  typical  two-week  period  in 
January  1940,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  were  examined  and  treated  in  health 
clinics  with  the  assistance  of  WPA  workers. 

Projects  for  serving  lunches  to  undernour- 
ished school  children  from  needy  families  are 
closely  related  to  other  WPA  welfare  activities. 
On  one  day  in  January,  1,018,000  lunches  were 
served  in  11,000  schools  throughout  the  country. 
From  the  begimung  of  the  program  through 
December  31,  1939,  WPA  workers  served  a 
total  of  384,000,000  lunches. 

These  examples  illustrate  the  variety  ami 
extent  of  public  work  that  has  been  done  through 
the  WPA  progrnin.  The  complete  list  includes 
parks,  playgrounds  foi-  children,  airports  for  the 
national  transportation  system  and  for  the 
national  defense,  soil  and  water  conservation, 
flood  control,  reforestation,  and  many  other 
kinds  of  development  of  ])ro])erties  in  which  the 
public  has  an  interest  and   an   investment. 


PROVISIONS  FOR  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 
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PROVISIONS  for  the  opciiitioii  of  the  Work 
Projects  Adniiiiistratioii  projirmn  diiriiiii'  the 
year  eiidinj^  .rune  80,  1941,  are  contained  in  the 
Emergency'  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1941.  '  Tliis  act  in  general  continues  the 
provisions  made  in  the  previous  year's  act. 
which  was  cited  as  the  Emergency  Reli<'f 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939.  The  new  legisla- 
tion differs  chiefly  in  the  provisions  designed  to 
facilitate  cooperation  of  the  WP2V  in  measures 
to  strengthen  the  national  defense  anil  in  the 
allowances  made  for  unforeseen  changes  in  the 
trends  of  business  activity  and  unemployment 
during  a  period  of  world-wiile  instal)ility  and 
economic  uncertainty. 

The  European  war  with  its  economic  reper- 
cussions on  the  industrial  life  of  the  United 
States  has  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  forecast 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  extent  of  the 
unemployment  problem  and  of  r(>lief  needs  foi' 
a  period  as  long  as  a  year.  War  orders  of 
foreign  nations  as  well  as  national  defense 
expenditures  tend  to  be  concentrated  in  a  few 
key  industries,  such  as  aircraft,  machine  tools, 
shipbuilding,  and  steel.  Employment  resuhing 
from  these  activities,  therefore,  will  muloubtedly 
be  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  in  specialized 
skilled  trades.  Other  skilled  groups  and  un- 
skilled workers  prol)al)ly  will  not  be  affected 
ilirectly,  and  the  indirect  effects  are  not  sus- 
ceptible to  accurate  estimation  at  liiis  lime. 
Exports  to  many  parts  of  the  world  lia\'e  .-dready 
Iteen   stop])ed,   and   tli(>re  exists  a    v<'ry    dclinile 
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threat  liiat  further  economic  dislocation  in  the 
world  may  continue  to  affect  American  imlus- 
tries  seriously  and  to  thi'ow  many  people  out  of 
work.  Faced  with  unci'rtainty  as  to  the 
economic  outlook  for  the  next  year.  Congress 
granted  the  President  authority  to  apportion 
the  WPA  a])propriation  for  a  lesser  period 
than  the  12  months  of  fiscal  year  1941,  if  in  his 
judgment  unemployment  conditions  necessitate 
such  action.  The  apportionnu'iit  may  not, 
howevei-.  l)e  foi'  less  than  8  months. 

Appropriation  to  the  WPA 

The  ERA  Act  of  the  fiscal  year  1941  -  appro- 
priates to  the  WP.\  the  sum  of  .$97.5.65(1.000 
together  with  the  unobligated  balances  of  funds 
made  available  to  the  WPA  by  the  ERA  Act 
of  1 9:'.9.  This  appropriation  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  approximately  one-third  from  the 
amount  made  available  for  the  1940  fiscal  year. 
If  unemployment  conditions  in  the  country  are 
such  as  to  rerjuire  the  ex|)enditure  of  this  amount 


-  The  ER.\  .\ct.  fiscal  year  1941.  also  made  funds  available  to  other 
agencies  as  follows:  $.'J9,0(K).n(H)  to  the  Farm  Security  Administration; 
$4,110(1.00(1  to  the  Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration;  .$1,700,000 
to  the  Buri-'au  of  Indian  .\ffairs;  $1().611,357  to  various  administrative 
agencies  (General  Accounting  Ollice,  Treasury  Department,  Public 
Health  Service,  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  .\uthority)  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act:  $7.'iO,000  to  the  Olliee  of  Oovernment  Rejiorts; 
$.1(1.1100.00(1  for  war  relief  through  the  .\merican  Red  Cross  or  other 
agencies:  and  $.')ll,ooo,000  for  the  .Agricultural  .Adjustment  .administra- 
tion. These  bring  the  total  appropriations  made  under  this  act  to 
$l.l.i7,7I1.3.S7.  In  order  to  furnish  the  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  with 
additional  funds  with  which  to  make  rural  rehabilitation  loans  to  needy 
farmers  the  KeCMnstructinn  Finance  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
direeled  liy  this  act  to  nialie  advances  up  to  $12,\lill0.0(l0  to  the  Secretary 
for  that  purpose. 
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ill  the  first  8  months  of  the  fiscal  ycnr,  the 
I'uiuls  !i])propriat('<l  will  lie  sullii-iciit  to  luaiiitaiii 
the  WPA  ])roi;Tani  at  alxiiii  I  he  saiiir  ic\c'l  as  in 
the  previous  year  with  an  average  monthly 
employment  of  n(>arly  2, ()()(), ()()()  persons. 
Appoii  ionment  over  all  \'2  inonllis  of  llic  year 
woulil  neeessilate  linhtinti'  averaiie  iiiniiliily 
employment  to  al)out  l.iiOO.OOO  persons. 

The  financing  of  work  iinpoiiaiH  for  national 
defense  is  facilitated  by  the  authority  granted 
to  the  ( 'onnnissioner  in  tli(>  new  act  to  use  an 
anKiiiiil  not  exceeding  $2r),()iH),()(l()  lo  supple- 
ment the  amounts  authori/.ed  for  nonlahor  costs 
in  connection  with  the  prosecution  of  projects 
which  lia\e  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
War  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  being 
im])oi'tant  for  military  or  for  naval  ])iirposes. 
This  proviso  will  permit  the  s])oiis(>iiiig  of  many 
projects  for  the  construction  of  airports,  ar- 
mories, and  other  facilities  of  military  useful- 
ness by  state  and  local  agencies  that  svould 
otherwise  be  unable  to  provide  a<le<piate  finan- 
cial assistance  to  make  ])ossible  tiie  pros(>cution 
of  such  uiidertakings.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  extent  to  which  P'ederal  funds  may  be 
used  for  nonlabor  purposes  is  fixed  by  another 
section  of  the  act. 

\VPA  ex|)eii(litures  for  administrative  pur- 
poses are  limited  by  the  new  act  as  they  were  by 
tlie  ERA  Act  of  1939.  If  the  total  appropria- 
tion is  spread  over  the  12  months  of  the  fiscal 
year,  up  to  $41,534,000  may  be  spent  for  ad- 
ministration. If  it  is  apportioned  fur  an 
S-month  piM'iod,  however,  the  amount  that  may 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses  is  $30,S7."),- 
000.  Ill  the  event  that  the  appri)pria(ion  is 
used  for  a  period  of  less  than  12  months  but 
more  than  8,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  authorized  to  a])portion  the  amount 
that  may  be  used  for  administration.  The 
fixed  limitations  for  the  12-  and  8-nionth  periods 
are  4.3  percent  and  3.2  percent,  respe<ii\  cly,  of 
the  total  ai)pro|)riation  to  the  WPA  and  re])re- 
sent  a  substantial  reduction  from  the  maximum 
of  $53,950,000  set  for  the  previous  year.  In 
addition  to  the  limitation  on  the  total  adminis- 
trative expenditures,  definite  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  the  amounts  that  nniy  be 
expended  h)r  salaries,  communieation  service, 
travel,  and  printing  and  binding  under  the  two 
alteriiatixc  limitations. 


As  in  the  previous  WPA  a[)propriation  act, 
provision  has  been  made  in  the  new  act  for 
allocations  of  WPA  funds  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  ex|)enditure  on  jjrojects  which  arc 
similar  hi  type  to  those  oi)erat(>d  by  the  WPA. 
The  act  auth(UM/,es  the  (Commissioner  of  Work 
Projects  to  allocate  up  to  $4(1,1)011,000  to  other 
Federal  agencies  for  the  operation  of  such 
pr<ijects,  with  the  restrictions  that  not  more 
than  4  ])ercent  of  the  total  allocation  to  any 
agency  may  be  used  for  administrative  pur- 
poses and  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  total 
workers  are  certified  as  in  need  of  relief.  The 
$40,000,000  is  only  two-thirds  as  large  as  the 
amount  authorized  tor  transfer  in  the  previous 
year,  but  it  represents  about  the  same  propor- 
tion of  the  total  \VPA  a|)propriation. 

Several  other  relatively  minor  restrictions 
have  been  placed  on  the  use  of  funds  appropri- 
ated to  the  WPA.  The  amount  of  funds  that 
may  be  used  for  radio  broadcasting  is  limited 
by  the  act  to  $100,000,  and  no  funds  may  be 
devoted  to  the  aecpiisition,  rental,  or  distribu- 
tion of  motion-picture  films. 

Types  of  Projects 

The  funds  ai)pidpriated  to  the  WPA  under 
the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  are  available  for 
atlministratioii ;  for  the  in'osecution  of  Federal 
and  iKui-Federal  public  projects  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President:  aiul  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  projects  pre\iously  approved  by  the 
President  under  the  provisions  of  the  ERA  Acts 
of  1937,  1938,  and  1939.  In  the  specification 
of  the  types  of  projects  that  may  be  prosecuted^ 

3  Section  1  (b)  enumerates  the  following  types  of  projects;  "Highways, 
roads,  and  streets;  public  buildings;  parks,  and  other  recreational  facilities, 
including  buildings  therein:  public  utilities:  electric  transmission  and 
distribution  lines  or  systems  to  serve  persons  in  rural  areas,  including 
projects  sponsored  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  nonprofit  and  cooperative 
associations:  sewer  systems,  water  supply,  and  purification  systems; 
airports  and  other  transportation  facilities;  fiood  control:  drainage; 
irrigation,  including  projects  sponsored  by  community  ditch  organiza- 
tions; water  conservation;  soil  conservation,  including  projects  sponsored 
by  soil  conservation  districts  an<l  other  bodies  duly  organized  under 
state  law  for  soil  erosion  control  and  soil  conservation,  preference  being 
given  to  projects  which  will  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  individuals 
and  an  increase  in  the  national  income;  forestation,  reforestation,  and  other 
improvements  of  forest  areas,  including  the  establishment  of  fire  lanes; 
fish,  game,  and  other  wildlife  conservation;  eradication  of  insect,  plant, 
and  fungus  pests;  the  production  of  lime  and  marl  for  fertilizing  soil  for 
distribution  to  farmers  uniier  such  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  sponsors  of  such  projects  under  the  provisions  of  state  law;  educational, 
professional,  clerical,  cultural,  recreational,  production,  and  service 
projects,  including  training  for  nursing  and  for  domestic  service;  aid  to 
self-help  and  cooperative  associations  for  tiie  benefit  of  needy  persons; 
and  miscellaneous  projects." 
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two  minor  clianii-cs  havi'  been  iniidc  from  the 
list  of  cliLiililc  Ivpcs  conlainiMl  in  tlic  ])rt>vious 
act.  First,  the  types  of  ronsci-vation  projects 
have  l)een  specified  and  (hvided  into  groups 
such  as  water  conservation,  soil  conservation, 
forest  conservation,  and  fish,  game,  and  other 
wildHfe  conservation.  Tlie  only  change  made 
hy  this  specification  in  the  types  of  projects 
permissible  for  operation  is  the  extension  of  the 
class  of  irrigation  projects  to  include  those 
sponsored  by  community  ditch  organizations. 
The  other  change  involves  the  specific  addition 
of  a  new  type  of  training  project  to  the  kinds 
of  work  that  may  l)e  carried  on;  training  foi- 
nursing  may  now  i>e  given  as  well  as  the  training 
for  domestic  service  that  was  permitted  under 
jirevious  acts. 

Training  projects  eligible  for  prosecution  l)y 
the  WPA  have  been  further  extended  to  include 
the  training  of  workers  for  manual  occupations 
in  industries  engaged  in  protluction  for  national 
defense  purposes.  This  provision,  however, 
was  not  contained  in  the  current  ERA  Act,  but 
was  added  to  the  eligii)le  project  list  by  means 
of  an  amendment  made  by  subsequent  con- 
gressional action.*  Such  projects  will  serve  the 
dual  purpose  of  providing  jobs  for  unemiiloyed 
workers  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  furnishing 
training  which  will  e(|uip  them  to  secure  em- 
ployment in  industries  which  are  vital  to  the 
national  defense. 

Certain  types  of  projects  are  specifically  made 
ineligil)le  uiuler  the  fiscal  year  1941  Act.  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  joint,  resolu- 
tion are  to  be  used  for  the  operation  of  any 
theatre  project  or  for  the  operation  of  any 
project  sponsored  solely  by  the  WPA.  Neither 
may  funds  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  or 
expansion  of  mills  oi'  factories  which  produce 
articles  for  sale  in  competition  with  existing 
industry;  to  the  manufacture,  construction,  or 
purchase  of  naval  vessels,  armaments,  or  muni- 
tions for  military  or  naval  forces;  or  to  work  on 
penal  or  reformatory  institutions,  imless  the 
President  finds  that  the  projects  will  not  pro- 
mote the  competition  of  products  of  convict 
lalior  with  ])ro<lucts  of  free  lai)or. 

Sevei-al  kinds  of  resti'ictions  are  imposed  on 
the   operation   of   permitted    types   of    project 


'  By  till'  .'^iconci  Dcficii'iiry  ApprDpriatinn  Act,  1940  (Public,  Xo.  B68, 
70th  Consn^ss),  fipprovnl  .Tunc  ■-'•,  1910. 


activity.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
WPA  may  l)e  used  for  the  construction  of  any 
Federal  or  iion-F^'dei'al  building  that  would 
require  more  tlian  $100, 000  of  F\'deral  funds, 
'i'his  is  to  be  com])ared  witli  similar  limitations 
in  the  previous  act  wliich  icstricted  Federal 
funds  to  $.J0,000  and  $52, 000  for  Federal  and 
non-Federal  buildings,  respectively.  Projects 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  vSecre- 
lui y  of  the  Navy  as  being  im])ortaut  for  nulitary 
or  naval  purposes  are  exempted  from  this  provi- 
sion. Also  exempted  are  non-F\^tleral  buildings 
for  which  the  pi'oject  was  jipproved  by  the 
Presi(K>nt  prior  to  May  16.  1040.  for  which  an 
issue  of  bontls  was  approved  at  an  election  held 
prior  to  that  date,  or  foi'  the  com])letion  of  which 
funds  have  l>een  allocated  and  irrevocably  set 
aside  uiuler  prior  relief  appropriation  acts.  It  is 
also  specified  that  no  Federal  construction 
project,  with  the  exception  of  flood  control  and 
water  conseivation  projects  authorized  imder 
the  law,  can  be  prosecuted  until  funds  sufficient 
foi-  its  completion  are  ii-revocably  set  aside. 

Financing  of  Projects 

The  fiscal  year  1941  Act  continues  the  re- 
quirement initiated  in  the  preceding  act  that 
sponsors  must  furinsh  not  less  than  25  percent 
of  the  total  cost  of  all  non-Federal  projects 
undertaken  in  any  state  that  were  approved  for 
operation  after  January  1,  1940.  This  provi- 
sion does  not  mean  that  at  least  one-fourth  of 
the  cost  of  each  project  must  be  borne  by  its 
sponsor,  but  applies  to  the  total  cost  of  all  such 
projects  in  each  state.  Exemption  from  this 
requirement  is  made  in  the  case  of  projects 
which  have  been  certified  as  being  important 
for  military  or  naval  purposes  or  projects 
which  authorize  necessary  temporary  measures 
to  avert  danger  to  life.  pro])erty,  or  health  in 
the  event  of  disaster  or  grave  emergency. 

Sponsors  of  non-Federal  projects  (except  the 
Puerto  Rico  Reconstruction  Administration) 
are  re(|uired,  as  mider  the  pi-evioiis  act,  to 
I'uter  into  a  written  agreement  to  finance  such 
|)art  of  the  t'utire  cost  thereof  as  the  ("ommis- 
sioTier  of  Work  Projects  determines  is  an  ade- 
(piate  contribution,  after  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  financial  ability  of  the  s])onsor.  The 
Commissioner  is  authorized   to  ]irescribe  rules 
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iiiul  regulations  lolaliiiu;  to  llir  \alii:ilioii  of 
s|)()iisors'  contributions  in  kind,  lo  wliicli  an 
actual  cash  value  can  bo  assiiiiicd.  C'lrdit  may 
l)c  allowed,  however,  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  furnishino'  of  such  eoni  rihutions  represents 
a  financial  burden  to  the  project  sponsor. 

The  nonlal)or  cost  restriction-  a  provision 
that,  along  with  the  25  pereent  sponsors'  re- 
quirement, serves  as  a  control  ovei'  the  amount 
of  sponsors'  contriliiitions — is  coTitinued  under 
the  liscal  year  194f  Act  as  under  the  previous 
act.  This  limits  the  Federal  expenditure  au- 
thorizations for  nonlabor  costs  in  any  state  to 
an  average  of  $6  per  month  per  worker  for  the 
fiscal  year.  In  cases  where  the  increased  cost 
of  materials  would  have  the  elfect  of  raising 
this  average  above  $6  the  Commissioner  of 
Work  Projects  may  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
limitation  up  to  as  much  as  $7  to  offset  the  rise. 
Funds  authorized  for  noidabor  costs  may  not 
be  used  to  purcliase  construction  e(|ui])ment  or 
machinery  if  such  ecjuipment  can  be  I'ented  at 
reasonable  prices  (as  determined  by  the  ( 'om- 
missioner).  Also,  as  mentioned  earlier,  an 
amoimt  not  to  exceed  $25. 000, Odd  may  i)e  used 
by  the  Commissioner  to  supi)lement  the 
amounts  authorized  for  nonlai)or  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  prosecution  of  projects  which 
have  been  certified  as  being  important  for 
military  or  naval  purposes. 

The  1941  Act  contains  a  new  provision  stipu- 
lating that  when  it  is  foimd  that  i)ui)lic  pi-ojects 
have  lieen  sold  or  disposed  of  for  |irivate  use, 
as  a  result  of  bad  faith,  fraud,  or  misrepresenta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  sponsor,  the  sponsor  and 
the  transferee  are  made  liable  to  the  United 
States  jointly  and  severally  for  the  amount  of 
Federal  fimds  expended  on  tlie  iH'OJect. 

Monthly  Earninss  and  Hours  of  Work 

The  fiscal  year  1941  Act  conthuies  the  180- 
hour  work  month  and  the  security  wage  pro- 
visions under  which  the  WPA  has  operated 
during  the  1940  fiscal  year. ^  The  Commissioner 
may  authorize  the  exemptions  from  the  limita- 
tion on  hoursof  work  and  monthly  earnings  that 
were  permitted  under  earlier  acts  to  protect  work 
already  done  on  a  project,  to  permit  making  up 

5  Tho  wapc'.';  :ind  hours  jtrovisinns  are  described  in  detail  in  ;inotiier 
section  of  thi.s  report,  pp.  s^  To  sr,. 


lost  time,  to  mi'i't  em<'igencies  involving  the 
public  wi'lfare,  jind  to  ])ermit  flexibility  in  I  lie 
hours  and  earnings  of  supervisory  personnel 
employed  on  work  projects.  Under  the  new 
act  he  may  also  authorize  exemptions  of 
peisons  employed  on  projects  certified  as  being 
important  for  military  or  naval  purposes  and, 
at  his  discretion,  may  require  a  lesser  number 
of  hours  and  correspondingly  lower  earnings  of 
certified  workers  with  no  dependents. 

Labor  and  Employment  Provisions 

In  general  the  employment  provisions  of  the 
previous  act  are  continued  in  the  fiscal  year 
1941  Act.  These  provisions  deal  with  eligi- 
bility for  employment,  criteria  for  priority  in 
assignment,  certification  ])rocedures,  the  period 
of  continuous  employment,  and  other  regula- 
tions aff(>cting  the  Wl'A  woi'ker  in  his  project 
em))lovment.'' 

Some  requirements,  however,  were  modified 
slightly  and  a  few  new  provisions  were  mtro- 
duced.  Preference  in  employment  formerly 
granteil  only  to  veterans  was  extended  to  un- 
married willows  of  veterans  and  wives  of  vet- 
erans who  are  unemployable  and  in  need. 
Dischargeii  draft  enrollees  without  service- 
connected  disa})ility  are  not  considered  as  vet- 
erans. Exemption  from  the  recjuirement  that 
all  relief  workers  who  have  been  continuously 
employed  on  WPA  projects  for  more  than  18 
months  must  be  removt'd  from  such  employ- 
ment for  at  least  30  days  and  their  eligibility 
recertified  before  they  can  l)e  restored  to  em- 
ployment is  extended  to  include  unmarried 
widows  and  wives  of  \-eterans  in  tuldition  to 
the  veterans  themselves.  A  new  provision 
specifies  that  blind  persons  receiving  aid  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  shall  not  be  prohibited 
from  temporarily  relinciuishing  such  aid  in  order 
to  accept  employment  on  a  WPA  project. 

The  previous  act's  restriction  against  pro- 
viding employment  for  aliens  was  extended  in 
the  1941  Act  to  apply  to  Communists,  members 
of  any  Nazi  Bund  organization,  or  any  person 
who  advocates,  or  is  a  nu'mi)er  of  an  organiza- 
tion which  advocat(>s,  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Sttites.    An  affidavit 


•  Employment  regulations  appliealile   diirinR  the  flseal  year  li>41)  are 
described  in  another  section  of  tliis  reimrt,  pp.  81  to  s:i 
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regarding  cilizcnslii])  and  nioniborsliii)  in  any 
of  the  above  groups  is  required  from  all  persons 
receiving  funds  under  this  act,  and  sucli  an  affi- 
davit is  to  be  considered  prima  facii'  evidence 
in  this  respect.  Another  change  was  matle  in 
connection  with  the  requirement  that  the  need 
status  of  relief  employees  on  work  jjrojects  l)e 
investigated  at  least  once  in  every  6  months  lay 
WPA;  the  1941  Act  requires  an  investigation 
once  every  12  mouths. 

Other  Provisions  of  the  Act 

A  new  provision  of  the  fiscal  year  1941  Act 
permits  WPA  appropriations  to  be  used  for  the 
provision  of  medical  and  hospital  facilities  for 
employees  in  work  camps  and  foi-  burial  ex- 
penses and  transportation  of  remains  of  de- 
ceased employees.  Deductions  are  to  be  made 
from  the  earnings  of  all  work  cam])  em])loyees 
in  amounts  estimated  to  lie  sufficient  to  offset 


the  expense  to  the  United  States  resulting  from 
the  provision  of  these  services. 

The  usual  pi-ovisions  concerning  tiie  financial 
aspects  of  the  program  are  continued  under  the 
new  act.  These  provisions  relate  to  receipts 
and  collections,  revolving  funds,  purchases 
amounting  to  less  than  $300,  items  allowal^le 
as  administrative  expenses,  property  damage 
claims,  and  the  submission  of  requiretl  reports 
to  the  Congress.  Other  provisions  which  remain 
unchangeil  refer  to  employees'  compensation, 
authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations, 
specifications  concerning  appointment  and  sepa- 
ration of  administrative  employees,  cooperation 
of  the  Commissioner  with  the  various  state  and 
local  governments  on  tlie  unemployment  prob- 
lem, prohit)ition  of  the  promising  of  employ- 
ment as  a  reward  for  political  activity,  political 
solicitation,  ])olitical  activity  of  employees,  and 
prohibition  of  compensation  to  cantlidates  for 
public  office. 
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LEGISLATIVE  action  following  the  President's 
>  nic'SSJigcs  to  Congress  requesting  a  rapid  on- 
largeinent  of  the  program  of  national  defense 
has  l>een  chiefly  concerned  with  appropriations 
for  the  equipment,  supplies,  and  persomiel  re- 
quired by  the  Nation's  armed  forces.  It  also 
has  extended  to  the  work  of  other  governmental 
agencies  whose  activities  are  directly  related  to 
the  defense  program.  These  agencies,  while 
continuing  their  normal  work,  have  been 
directed  and  authorized  to  assume  various  new 
functions  in  the  interest  of  national  defense. 
Coordination  of  this  work  is  a  primary  function 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  created  in  May  1940  under 
authority  of  the  Act  of  August  29,  1916. 

The  Work  Projects  Administration  is  one  of 
the  Federal  agencies  that  are  cooperating  in  the 
preparedness  program.  The  function  of  the 
WPA  continues  to  be  that  of  furnishing  jolis  on 
useful  projects  to  woricers  in  need  of  em])l<)y- 
mi'iit;  but  at  the  same  time,  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  available  manpower  of  WPA  workers 
will  be  devoted  to  projects  which  will  strengthen 
the  country's  defenses.  To  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion of  projects  of  military  and  naval  impor- 
tance, the  Congress  incorporated  a  number  of 
special  provisions  in  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Much  of  the  work  that  had  already  lieen 
accomplished  through  the  operation  of  WPA 
projects  before  this  legislation  was  enacted  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  effective  defense. 
The  roads  and  bridges,  many  of  the  buildings, 
and  numerous  other  facilities  coustructc^d  or  im- 
proved through  project  activity  during  the  first 


five  years  of  the  program  were  not  originally 
undertaken  as  protective  measures  l)ut  serve 
that  ]nir])ose  to  a  great  extent.  However,  some 
WPA  woi'k,  such  as  that  sponsored  <ii'  o]ierate(l 
by  the  War  Department  and  the  De|)aitment 
of  the  Navy,  was  designed  spt'cifieally  for 
defense  purposes.  A  review  of  WPA  accom- 
plishments that  are  of  particular  value  in  the 
prejjaredness  program  is  j)reS(>nted  at  the  close 
of  this  section  following  a  discussion  of  the  ]>lans 
for  expandmg  defense  work  during  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

Lesislation  Facilitatins  Operation 
of  WPA  Defense  Projects 

The  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fis- 
cal year  1941,  contained  a  number  of  specific 
provisions  intended  to  permit  greater  use  of  the 
WPA  program  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the 
country's  defenses.  The  act  exempts  all  i^roj- 
ects  certified  by  either  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  being  important 
for  military  or  naval  purposes  from  cei'tain 
general  statutory  regulations  applicable  to  other 
WPA  projects.  These  exemptions  became 
effective  July  1,  1940. 

Work  of  importance  to  defense  plans,  such  as 
the  construction  of  civil  airports  located  in 
strategic  areas,  barracks.  National  Guard  ar- 
mories, and  similar  facilities,  frequently  involves 
nonlabor  costs  which  project  sponsors  would  be 
unable  to  finance  without  more  Federal  assist- 
ance than  the  $6  per  worker  per  month  ordinar- 
ily  permitted    by  law   for  nonlabor   purposes. 
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Fiiuiiicnig  of  such  work  Tinder  certified  defense 
prdjects  was  facilitiited  by  an  autlioi'ization 
pei'niitting  the  su])])lenientation  of  the  usual 
Fech'ral  noidalxir  aUowaiier  in  anidunts  not  to 
exeeed  a  total  of  $2r),()()(),()()0. 

Certified  (h'fense  projects  were  exeni])lcd 
from  tlie  retpiirement  that  in  each  state  '-Ti 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  non-P\>deial 
projects  approved  after  January  1,  l'.)4(),  nnist 
he  met  by  tlii'  state  or  its  political  sidxlivi- 
sions.  The  $100,000  limitation  placed  on  WI'A 
expenditures  for  work  on  any  pid)lie  building 
was  also  waived  in  the  case  of  cei'tified  defense 
projects,  thus  making  possilile  the  eonsli-uction 
of  nniny  air])lane  hangars,  military  hospitals, 
and  other  l)uildings  desirable  for  defense 
purjjoses,  which  woidd  have  brcn  ])r(ihibited 
under  the  regulations  govei-ning  ri'gidar  proj- 
ects. An  additional  aid  to  the  pr-oseeution  of 
defense  projects  is  a  provision  permitting  exeni])- 


Ovcr   200   National   Guard  armories  hove  been   erected   by 

the    WPA — Santa    Fe,    New    Mexico    (top),    and 

Birmingham,  Alabama 


tions    from    the    regidar    sclicilulc    of    muntldy 
eai'uings  and  hours  of  work. 

WPA's  participation  in  still  another  type  of 
defense  activity  was  authorized  by  the  Second 
Delicieiicy  Ai)propriation  Act  of  1940.  A  pro- 
vision of  this  act  specifics  that  WPA  fimds 
ajijiropriated  ])y  the  Emergency  Relief  Appro- 
])riation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  may  be  used  for 
the  training  of  workers  "for  mainird  occupations 
in  industries  engaged  in  production  for  mitional 
defense  purposes." 

Development  of  Defense  Projects 

Experience  gained  in  operating  ])ul)lic  proj- 
ects during  the  past  five  years  an<l  the  liigh 
di'gree  of  fiexif)ility  of  its  progj-am  enabled  the 
WI'A  to  ada])t  its  activities  readily  to  the  needs 
of  llie  int(Misive  defense  program  initiated  in 
the  S]5ring  and  siinnner  of  1940.  The  WPA 
organization,  functioning  in  eveiy  state  and 
nearly  every  county  of  the  iTiitcd  States,  has 
established  and  coordinated  working  arrange- 
ments with  both  local  and  Federal  ageiu'ies  and 
is  able  to  assign  (pialificd  worl^iM-s  to  defense 
proji'cts  as  rapidly  as  working  plans  are 
developed  and  approved. 

The  ERA  Act  of  19:->.')  and  subsequent  ap])ro- 
priation  acts  definitely  prohibited  the  use  of 
WPA  futuls  for  nmnitions,  warshi])s,  or  instru- 
nii'iits  (^f  war.  but  permitted  the  construction 
and  improvement  of  buildings  and  airports  and 
of  other  types  of  construction  and  noneonstruc- 
tion  work  on  military  or  naval  reservations, 
posts,  forts,  camps,  or  fortified  areas.  Many 
projects  operatetl  by  the  WPA  had  been 
s|ionsored  by  the  War  and  Navy  Departmi'uts, 
the  Coast  (iuard,  and  the  National  Guard. 
Beginning  in  July  1938  the  Federal  defense 
agencies  themselves  o]K'rated  a  number  of 
similar  WPA  projects  with  Federal  fuiuls  allo- 
cated to  them  by  the  WPA.  In  iiis  testimony 
Ijefore  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Ai)pro])ria- 
tions  in  regaj'd  to  the  Emergi'ncy  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act,  fiscal  year  1941.  the  Commissioner 
of  Work  Projects  stressed  the  work  wliieh  could 
be  ilone  l)y  WPA  in  imjjroving  or  developing 
military  and  naval  air  bases,  mobilization 
eenti^rs,  armories,  rifle  ranges,  housing  for 
troops,  and  other  ti-aining  facilities. 
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Til  addition  to  its  emphasis  on  projects  of 
llicse  general  types  tluriny  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
the  WPA  will  continue  its  work  on  niiinicip;il 
iiirpoil  and  airway  projects  sponsored  by  state 
and  local  public  botlies,  most  of  which  have  an 
important  place  in  defense  plans. 

The  WPA  will  also  eoo|)crnte  with  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments  and  with  otlier  a>^'eiii'ies 
in  tlie  iin])rovement  of  roads  of  strategic  mili- 
tary importance.  Access  roads  lo  army  posts, 
to  naval  stations,  and  to  military  and  naval 
de])ots,  arsenals,  and  reservations,  and  roads 
within  these  reservations  will  be  <le\('loped. 
Road  shoulders  of  strat(>g'ic  highways  will  be 
widened  sufficiently  to  pernut  the  parking  of 
army  convoys  without  obstructing  usual  traffic, 
and  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  de\'elo])ment 
of  auxiliary  roads  that  parallel  nniin  inutes  in- 
cluded in  llie  strategic  highway  network. 
Bridges  will  be  witleiunl  and  strengthened  and 
obstructions  will  be  eliminated.  Roads  and 
streets  in  industrial  areas  and  those  providing 
access  to  important  civil,  military,  and  naval 
air])orts  also  will  be  imjiroved  Ihroiigii  WPA 
])roject  work. 

Certain  selected  types  of  work  wliich  the 
W'I'A  has  alreatly  done  in  comu'ction  with 
national  deh'iise  illustrate  the  extent  anti  im- 
portance of  the  contriliution  this  program  can 
make  to  the  ex])anded  defense  program.  At 
the  end  of  May,  before  attention  became  con- 
centrated on  defense  measures,  740  projects 
involving    construction    and    im])rovement    of 


Improvements  made  at  Fort  Monmouth,  New  Jersey,  Include 

the  construction  of  roads  ono  turning  circles,  grading, 

and  landscaping 


military  or  naval  facilities  and  municipal  air- 
ports were  either  in  operation  or  approved  and 
available  for  t)peralion  by  the  W^PA.  Tlie 
559  active  projects  were  being  conducted  at  367 
different  sites  located  throughout  practically 
all  the  states.  Available  for  initiation  were  181 
additional  projects  located  at  152  different  sites. 
These  totals  do  not  include  the  projects  then  in 
operation  or  available  for  ojieration  t)y  the  War 
or  Navy  Department  or  the  Coast  Guard  with 
WPA  funds. 

Employment  on  projects  operated  by  the 
WPA  that  were  sponsored  or  cosponsored  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Cuaril,  and  National 
Guard  totaled  al)out  47, ()()()  workers  in  the 
first  week  of  June  1940.     An  additional  13,000 


T.\BLE  1. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA  Airport  Projects  and  on  Other  WPA  Projects  Spon- 
sored OR  Operated  by  Military  and  Naval  Age.xcies,  by  Selected  Type  op  Project  and  By  Agency  ^ 


June  5,  1940 


Grand 
Total 

Projects  Operated  by  WPA  and  Sponsored  by — 

WPA  Projects  Operated  by- 

'I'ypf  lit  rroject 

Total 

War 
Depart- 
ment 

Navy 
Depart- 
ment and 
Coast 
Guard 

National 
Guard 

other 
agencies 
(for  air- 
ports 
and  air- 
ways 
only) 

Total 

War 
Depart- 
ment 

Navy 
Depart- 
ment 

Coast 
Guard 

'rotal 

99,024 

59,799 

34,  555 

6,467 

0,983 

12,  794 

39,  225 

28.33? 

10,  737 

156 

ruhlli-  liuildings 

Airports  and  airways 

j'luf.ssional  anil  service  (research  and  rec- 

rir.Kl      - ---- 

64.  327 
24,  693 

1,207 
8.797 

.30,  .MI 
21,490 

1.133 
6.635 

22.  220 
6,976 

611 
4,849 

3.946 
1.559 

283 
679 

4.  375 
162 

339 
1.107 

"   12,794 

33,  786 
3.203 

74 
2,162 

23.  471 
2.907 

74 
1,880 

10,  234 
233 

81 
63 

other                .                -.-  

270 

■^  Limited  to  projects  sponsored  or  operated  by  the  AVar  and  Navy  Deparlmcnts,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Guard,  and  all  airport  and  air 
way  projects  sponsored  by  state  and  local  civil  agencies. 
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REPORT  OX  PROtiRESS  OF    THE  WPA   PROCiRAM 


At  the  Wilmington  (Delaware)  marine  terminal  WPA  workers 
erected  this  brick  administration  building^  recondi- 
tioned the  towers,  and  laid  new  concrete 
walks  along  the  river  front 


persons  were  working  on  airport  and  airway 
projects  sponsorotl  by  state  and  loeal  agencies 
and  39,000  persons  were  employed  on  WPA 
projects  operated  \>y  tlie  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  tlie  Coast  Guard,  Ijringing  em|3loy- 
ment  on  jirojects  of  importance  to  national 
defense  to  al)out  100,000  (Table  1). 

More  than  iuilf  of  the  employees  were  engaged 
in  the  consti'uction  or  improvement  of  arsenals, 
barracks,  armories,  and  other  types  of  i)inld- 
ings  essential  to  military  and  naval  operations. 
Of  the  remaining  workers  a  majority  (25,000) 
were  employed  on  airport  and  airway  projects; 
among  them  were  almost  10,000  persons  work- 
ing on  airport  projects  that  were  sponsored  or 
opera tetl  by  the  War  Department. 

More  than  1,000  persons  were  employed  on 
professional  and  service  projects  sponsori'd  by 
the  chief  defense  agencies.  Almost  half  of  these 
workers  were  engaged  in  engineering  surveys  and 
the  others  were  indexing  state  military  records, 
preparing  handbooks  of  military  terms,  drafting 
maps  needed  by  the  War  De2:)artinent,  and  per- 
forming similar  work. 

Practically  every  state  was  represt'ntod  in  the 
list  of  projects  on  which  these  WPA  workers 
were  engaged.  The  number  employed  was 
largest  in  California  (9,823)  and  New  York 
(9,372).  In  Massachusetts  6,655  persons  were 
at  work  and  the  number  engaged  on  such 
projects  in  13  other  states  ranged  between  2,000 
and  5,000.  In  addition  to  the  workers  em- 
ployed in  continental  United  States,  about 
8,000  workers  were  employed  on  projects  for 


the  construction  of  bnililings  at  an  army  post 
anil  a  landing  Held  at  the  air  base  in  Puerto 
Rico,  nearly  1,000  on  projects  operated  by  the 
WPA  in  Hawaii,  and  some  300  on  an  airport 
and  various  transportation  projects  in  the 
X'irgin  Islands. 

Table  2. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA 
.4iRP0RT  Pro.iects  .\nd  on  Other  WP.\  Pro.iects 
Sponsored  or  Operated  by  Milit.^ry  and  Navai. 
Agencies,  by"  St.\te  '■ 

June  ^.  1S40 


State 

Total 

Projects 
Operated 
by  WPA 

WPA 
Projects 
Operated 
by  Other 
Federal 
Agencies 

Totals.   

99,  024 

59,  799 

39,  226 

Alabama 

909 

183 

4,'i3 

9.823 

2,8.56 

622 

3,  91.3 
4,623 
1.289 

63 

3.786 

1,244 

724 

1.  99.5 

2,097 
1,305 
.571 
3,210 
6,  655 

1,379 

1.637 

142 

862 

290 

480 

751 

14 

400 

7,383 

1,  925 

2S2 
320 

2,  566 
3,487 

387 

63 

3,061 

1,177 

392 

1,002 

1,080 

876 

477 

2,003 

4,429 

1,197 

1,226 

142 

724 

147 

318 

158 

.•Vrkansas 

ralifornia 

Cnloraiio 

53 

2,440 

931 

33(1 

l>('laware . 

District  of  Columbia 

37 
1,347 

Florida  .- _, 

1,136 
902 

Idaho    _ __ 

725 

67 

Iowa 

332 

Kansas 

993 

Kentucky 

1,017 
429 

Maine  . 

94 

1,207 

Massachusetts 

2,226 

Miehiean 

182 

411 

Mississippi.  . 

138 

Montana 

143 
162 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

504 

2,954 

36 

9.  372 

677 

199 

2,987 

1.694 

325 

4,  326 

347 

2.  763 
302 

321 

3.  185 
1,048 

315 
2,752 

2.835 
737 
419 
127 

964 

8,010 

357 

95 

1,956 

36 

7,807 
288 
199 

1,478 
5.59 

251 

2,818 

65 

1,598 

109 

321 
8.59 
946 
73 
428 

1,952 
737 
357 
64 

964 

409 

998 

New  Mexico 

1,.565 

Norrti  Carolina 

389 

North  Dakota 

Ohio          

1..509 
1.135 

Oregon 

74 
1.508 

Rhode  Island 

0^-} 

I.  165 

.'^outh  Dakota 

193 

Tennessee- -- 

Texas 

Utah 

2,. 326 
102 

Vermont 

242 

2.  324 

\A'ashineton .. 

883 

Wisconsin 

62 

63 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

8,010 

Virtrin  Islands 

357 

•  Limited  to  projects  sponsored  or  operated  by  the  War  and  Navy 
DeiKirfments.  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  National  Guard,  and  all  airport 
and  airway  projects  sponsored  by  state  and  local  civil  agencies. 
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As  one  of  the  first  steps  in  expandinc:  WPA 
pari  ieipaf  ion  in  the  preparedness  prosrj'ani,  in- 
structions were  issued  on  J\ine  5,  f9\0,  giving 
prioi'ity  status  to  work  at  73  locations  in  31 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Hawaii. 
At  some  of  these  locations  projects  were  alreatly 
in  operation.  At  othei's,  approved  projects 
were  to  be  starte(l  innnediately  and  all  were 
to  be  completed  at  tlie  earliest  possible  date. 
Wori-L  on  tlie  priority  projects  includes  camp 
and  cantoujnent  develo])ment  antl  consti'uction 
and  improvemciit  of  airports  in  strategic  areas, 
of  housing  for  military  garrisons,  and  of  facilities 
at  navy  yards  and  military  reservations. 

Diu'ing  June,  I'l-esidential  api)rnval  was  given 
to  many  other  aijpiications  for  i)rojects  of  im- 
portance for  the  (h'fense  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrative  of  these  are  projects  sponsored  by 
National  Ciuard  units,  state  military  depart- 
ments, and  other  state  and  local  public  bodies, 
such  as  the  jjidjecls  tiiat  were  approved  for 
the  construction  nf  armories  or  additions  to 
armories  at  Williamsburg,  Kentucky;  Eliza- 
bethton,  Tennessee;  and  .lacksonville,  Hori(hi. 

WPA  projects  sponsored  by  the  Army  or 
Navy  were  a|)proved  dujing  June  and  Jidy  for 
the  construction  of  motor  vehicle  sheds,  ware- 
houses, and  target  houses  at  P\")rt  Sheridan, 
Illinois,  and  for  the  installation  of  gasoline 
tanks  and  pumps  ami  the  construction  of  rifle 
and  ])istol  ranges  antl  othei'  facilities  at  Miller 
Field  and  Fort  Wadsworth,  New  York.     Pioj- 


ects  were  also  approved  for  the  improvement 
of  magazines  at  the  Curtis  Bay  Ordnance 
Depot,  located  in  .Vime  Arimdel  County,  Alary- 
land,  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  warehouse 
facilities  at  the  San  Antonio  Arsenal  in  Te.xas. 

Predominant  among  the  first  allocations  of 
newly  appropriated  WPA  funds  for  WPA  proj- 
ects operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  were 
those  made  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 
Projects  approved  immediately  after  July  f, 
l'.)4().  for  operation  l)y  tlu'  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  of  the  Navy  Department  inchuh^  a 
$1,000,00(1  jol)  for  the  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  buildings  and  improvement  of  the  sea 
wall  and  of  the  bai'racks  at  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yai-tl  in  California.  Also  approved  for  opera- 
tion by  the  Navy  was  a  $900,000  project  in  San 
Diego  through  which  riile  ranges  will  be  e.x- 
tendetl,  buildings  constructed  and  renovated, 
lauding  fields  improved,  and  railroad  ti-acks  laid 
at  the  Marine  Corps  Base,  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  the  supply  depot,  the  training  station, 
and  the  destroyer  base.  For  the  Army,  a 
$750,000  [iroject  was  ajjproved  for  coTistniction 
work  on  roads,  buildings,  and  utility  systems  at 
Foi-t  Kno.x,  Kentucky.  Consti-uction  work  will 
also  be  undertaken  on  projects  approved  for 
opeiation  at  Lowi'y  Field  near  Denver,  a  key 
site  in  the  Nation's  military  air  system,  and  at 
Foi-t  Sill,  Oklahoma;  Fort  Bragg,  North  Caro- 
lina :  and  Edgewood  Arsenal  near  Baltimoi'e, 
Marvland. 


WPA  workers  rebuilt  the  hangar  and  added  adminislrative   offices  and  recreational   facilities  for  the   National  Guard  at  the 

Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  municipal  airport 
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REPORT  OX   ]>R0(;RESS  OF  THE  WPA    PROGRAM 


While  as  much  project  eniphiynient  as 
possible  is  Ix'inc;  th'voted  to  defense  activities, 
continuous  efforts  will  he  made  to  place  project 
workers  in  ])rivat(»  iiuhistry  and  special  etl'orts 
will  he  nia<le  lo  ai<l  project  woi'kers  in  finding 
emplovinent  in  industries  connected  with  the 
defense  proonun.  Refiisters  are  being  estab- 
lished that  will  facilitate  selection  of  WPA 
workers  who  possess  skills  or  abihties  that  are 
useful  for  defense  industries.  Many  of  these 
workers  are  already  qualified  and  arr  avaihil)le 
for  immediate  employment  in  defense  industries. 
Others  who  would  be  qualified  after  brief  re- 
training or  reorientation  arc  being  assigned  to 
th(^    nation-wi<le     vocational     tJ-aining     |»roject 


api)roved  July  1,  1940;  such  woi-kcrs  receive 
WPA  monthly  wages  during  the  peiiod  of  iheii' 
assignment  !<>  the  training  pi'uject.  This  proj- 
ect, sponsored  by  the  Advisory  Commission  to 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  and  cospon- 
sored  by  the  United  States  OfHce  of  E(bication. 
was  certified  by  the  vSecretary  of  War  as  impor- 
tant for  defense  purposes.  Iliuh'r  it  WPA 
employees  and  other  workers  will  be  trained  for 
jobs  in  strategic  industries.  Kegulai"  stafi' 
members  of  slate  and  local  vocnlionnl  educa- 
tional authorities  will  be  assigned  as  instructors. 
For  many  of  the  trainees,  already  gr-nnnded  in 
the  fundamental  skills,  the  work  will  be  in 
the    natiu'e    of     "refi-esher"     cour-ses.      Others 


Table  3. — Facilities  CoN'sTRurTED  or  Improved  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA  for  Use  ok  Military  axd 
Naval  Acencies  and  for  Development  of  Civil  Airports  and   Airways 


Continental  United  States 

CUMri.ATIVE   THROUCH   JUNE   30.   KHO 


Highways,  roads,  rind  streets      

Bri<lse5;,  viaducts,  and  culv('rts__  ._ 

Public  buildings  (excluding  utility  plants  and  airpurt 
huildincs): 

Ti.tftl: 

New  constru<-ti(jn_  _ 

Recnnstructiiin  or  improvement 

Additions  _ 

Office  and  administrative  buildings: 

New  construction 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

Additions.  . 

Hospitals  and  infirmaries: 

New  construction  _ 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

Additions. . 

Garaffes: 

New  construction ., 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

Additions     _ 

Storage  buildings: 

New  construction 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

Additions 

Armories: 

New  construction 

Reconstruct  ion  or  improvement 

Ad'Iitions,     _ 

All  other  bnildiriTS: 

New  ci>ns1riJ(-tion_ 

Ret-niistruction  or  improvement 

Additions 

Utility  plants; 

New  construction 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

Water  mains  and  distribution  lines: 

New  construction 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

Storm  and  sanitary  sewers: 

New  construction   .   .       -. . 

Reconstruction  nr  improvement  -.. 

Telephone  and  telegraph  lines: 

New  c'tnst ruction   , 

Reconstruction  or  improvement _ 

Electric  power  lines: 

New  construction _  __ . 

Reconstruction  or  improvement     _  _ 


Unit  of  Measurement 


Miles. . . 
Number 


Number. 
Number - 
Number . 

Number. 
Number  _ 
Number. 


Number. 
Number - 
Number 

Number. 
Number. 
Number. 

Number. 
Number. 
Number. 

Number . 
Number . 
Number . 

Number . 
Number. 
Number. 

Number. 
Number - 


Miles. 
Miles. 


Miles. 
Miles. 


Miles - 
Miles. 


Miles. 
Miles. 


Vyency  Owning  or  I'siiiL'  Fm  ilit 

ie-^ 

Total 

War  De- 
partment 

Depart- 
ment of 
theXavy 

U.S. 
Coast 
Guard 

National 
Guard 

Other 

aeencies 

(■forairporl^ 

andairwa>?) 

1,009 
1.  12S 

727 
712 

32 
23 

9 
10 

176 
276 

65 
104 

1,615 

9.  KRfi 

193 

966 

7.727 
107 

48 

.507 

S 

23" 

601 
1,629 

7S 

.S3 

35 

IS 
45 

3 
12 

1 

46 

26 

3 

49 

167 

301 

237 
3 

16 

127 

3 

121 

520 

11 

16S 

1.213 

14 

17 
1 

1 
11 

2 

11 

20 

\^1 
4 

i 

173 

,562 

14 

6 
16 

221 

14 
193 

1..57B 
IC 

3 

236 

3,56 

S 
1 

634 

5,  622 

7,5 

2 
3 

232 

345 

3S 

253 

1,  034 

27 

39 

912 

25 
2!i7 

17" 

109 

49 

21 
37 

3 
4 

S 

s 

17 

,52 

3 

1.56 
69 

80 
66 

15 

1 

(*) 

19 

0 

42 

2.52 
64 

96 
61 

10 

1 

40 
2 

106 

114 
49 

94 
36 

5 
9 

(*) 

3 
3 

12 

1 

210 
.524 

66 
128 

21 
3S9 

1 

19 
2 

101 

5 

■^  Less  than  one-half  mile. 


CConcIuded  on  next  page) 
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will    icccnc    tT-;iiiiiiii:    that   is   siipplciiu'iilal   to 
I'nipioyiiK'iit  cxix'riciicc. 

Work   Accomplished   on    Projects 
Related   to    National    Defense 

Although  the  resources  of  the  WPA  were  uot 
specifically  directed  towards  defense  jjurjjoses 
until  the  spring  of  1940,  the  WPA  had  l)een 
performing  many  aspects  of  this  function  ihir- 
ing  the  entire  period  of  its  existence.  In  carry- 
ing out  the  objectives  of  the  ERA  Acts,  the 
WPA  has  helped  to  maintain  the  morale  and 
health  of  over  7. 80(1. ()()()   unemployed   workers 


and  to  [jreserve  or  increase  tlieir  skills  l)y 
providing  work  which  utilizetl  their  abilities. 
Among  the  7, 800, 1)00  individuals  who  wei-e 
em])loyed  on  projects  at  some  time  in  the 
five  years  ending  .Fune  'M).  1940.  are  car|)enters, 
bricklayers,  mechanics,  asphalt  workers,  ce- 
ment finishers,  power  shovel,  crane,  and  other 
machine  operators,  sheet-metal  workers,  elec- 
tricians, ])luml)ers,  and  workers  in  many  other 
skilled  occupations.  Also  included  are  white 
collar,  professional,  and  service  workers  with  a 
variety  of  occupational  liackgrounds.  Some 
workers  in  sewing  rooms  have  acquired  expe- 
rience in  making  surgical  dressings  and  lios])ital 
supplies  and  others   have   been   trained    in    the 


Table  3. — F.\cilities  Constructed  or  Improved  on  Projects  Oper.^ted  by  WPA  for  Use  of  Military  and 
Naval  Agencies  and  for  Development  of  Civil  Airports  and  Airways — Concluded 

Continental  United  States 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1940 


Unit  of  Measurement 

Total 

Agency  Owning  or  Using  Facilities 

I  turn 

War 
Depart- 
ment 

Depart- 
ment 
of  the 
Navy 

U.S. 
Coast 
Guard 

National 
Guard 

Other 

agencies 

(forairjtorts 

and  airways) 

Facilities  at  airports  and  landing  areas: 

Landing:  fields: 

New  construction  

f  Number 

197 

23,  454 

317 

49.  893 

50 

2.846 

1.971.414 
432,  604 
220.  708 

478 

1.091 

65 

74 
60 
14 

168 

260 

10 

236 
771 
41 

25 
2 

69 
17 

10,  493 
2,870 

67 
16 

8 

1.209 

IS 

6,  131 

3 

250 

176,  263 

21.786 

.'JOO 

102 

804 

19 

2 
14 
2 

1 
136 

1 

99 

654 

16 

1 

1 

6 
65 

"8" 

1.126 

3 

72 

19.  830 
5.  500 

30 
48 
16 

2 
2 

1 
10 

6 
769 

5 
679 

182 

Reconstruction  or  improvement. 

TNumber 

286 

Additions _ 

1 
6 

44 

\Arca  in  acres 

2  523 

Runways: 

Length  in  feet -   -    - 

Length  in  feet --. 

12,  402 

Wh,  218 

14 
21 
6 

2 
3 
3 

4 
13 
2 

g 
5 

Airport  buildinps:  ^ 
Total: 

New  construction 

Number       -    - . 

Number  - 

Number       _       _ 

Number          

Number          

Number       - . 

331 
213 

Additions  - _     

Administrative  and  terminal  buildings: 

New  construction.  ..  _ 

68 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

41 

.\dditions-     -. 

9 

Hanpars: 

6 
11 
2 

23 
35 
14 

1 

2 

1 
3 

158 

Reconstruction  or  improvement 

Additions 

Number     -  -       

Number 

98 
5 

Other  airport  buildings: 

New  construction - 

Number  - .  -  -   . 

Number 

Number 

105 

.Additions 

11 

Seaplane  ramps  and  landing  platforms: 

Number.  - . 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number - . 

Number 

Number 

24 

Reconstruction  or  improvement-     

1 
1 

1 

Landing  areas  floodlighted: 

New  construction                         

1 

66 

16 

Airway  facilities: 

Airway  markers: 

New  construction                                  .  . 

I 

719 
635 

9  768 

2.  170 

-\irway  beacons: 

67 

1 

A  Includes  seaplane  base  buildings. 
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REPOR'J'  ON   PROGRESS  OF    THE  WPA   PRO(4RAM 


use  of  power  eqiiipinont  for  the  proiluctitm  of 
clothing.  Through  t-oursos  taken  on  house- 
keeping aide  anil  adult  etiucation  projects, 
workers  have  become  proficient  in  first  aid. 
Thousands  of  certified  workers  have  been  em- 
ployed in  hospitals,  pulilic  institutions,  and 
convalescent  homes  caring  for  patients  unable 
to  pay  for  nursing  care  antl  many  more  have 
acted  as  technicians  in  laboratories,  clinics,  and 
puV)lic  health  departments.  Skills  such  as 
thes(>  are  of  fundamental  vnlue  for  purposes  of 
national  preparedness. 

Project  accomplishments  are  more  specific 
evidences  of  the  contributions  that  the  WPA 
has  made  to  the  defenses  of  the  United  States. 
Professional  and  service  projects  that  are  of 
direct  value  include  numerous  projects  for  en- 
gineering surveys,  the  drafting  ami  reproduc- 
tion of  maps  of  military  importance  for  use  by 
the  Army,  the  indexing  of  military  records, 
and  the  production  of  surgical  dressings  and 
hospital  supplies. 

Among  construction  jjrojects  operated  for  de- 
fense agencies  public  buildings  and  airport 
work  have  predominated.  By  the  end  of  .liine 
1940,  about  (iOO  armories  had  been  conslructed 
or    improved     on     projeels    operated     by     the 


WPA,  nearly  all  of  which  were  sponsored 
l)y  the  National  (iuard.  Through  other  proj- 
ects operated  by  the  WPA  that  were  sponsored 
by  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Na- 
tional (ruard,  and  the  Coast  Guard,  about 
1,800  storage  buildings,  750  garages.  180  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries,  and  8,300  other  buildings 
including  barracks,  quarters,  mess  halls,  and 
kitchens  were  constructed,  improved,  or  en- 
larged. Other  WPA  construction  work  done 
for  these  agencies  is  shown  in  Table  3. 

.An  outstanding  contribution  of  the  WPA 
program  to  national  pi'e|)areilness  has  been  the 
expansion  and  improvenrent  of  airport  and 
airway  facilitii'S.  Work  accom])lished  through 
June  30,  1940,  on  airport  and  aii'way  projects 
operated  by  the  WPA  is  discussed  in  a  separate 
section  of  this  report  (pages26  to  37).  Adtlitional 
work  has  been  done  on  WPA  projects  operated 
liy  the  xVrmy  and  Navy  De]iartments  for  the 
construction  or  imjirovement  of  military  and 
naval  airports.  At  the  end  of  March  projects 
either  had  been  completed  or  were  in  operation 
at  24  of  the  Army's  air  stations  antl  flying 
fields.  For  the  Navy  13  projects  had  been 
comi^leted  and  10  ])rojects  wci-e  in  o])eration  at 
that  linu'. 


At   Fott  Sill   (O.Mahoma)   military   reservation,  these  quarters  for   noncommissioned   officers  were   built   under  a   WPA 

project  operated  by  the  War  Department 
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Fort  Dix,  locnird  alxml  1")  miles  from  Tren- 
ton. New  .IiTscy,  is  inic  of  llic  iirmy  i-csrrv;i- 
tions  on  whicli  cxtcnsixc  work  has  been  done 
by  llie  WPA  nnck'r  the  sponsorship  of  the  War 
Dopiirtmcnt.  The  first  project  at  Fort  Dix  was 
started  in  Dccemljer  1937,  and  16  projects  luul 
been  completed  by  May  31,  1940.  Camp-wide 
im])rovcments  were  made  inchuhnsi'  construc- 
tion of  rille  pits  and  I'anijes.  tarii'et  sets,  and  gun 
supports  and  gi'ading  and  sodding. 

Seven  projects  were  in  operation  at  Fort  Dix 
on  .Tune  5,  1940.  Over  500  persons  were  em- 
ployed at  that  time,  ami  it  was  anticipated  that 
emjiloyment  would  reach  approximately  800  in 
July.  Given  priority  status  by  an  order  of 
June  .").  foui'  of  the  |)r()jects  were  expected  to  be 
completed  l)y  the  Hrst  of  August.  These  active 
projects  include  a  wide  range  of  im])r()vements 
which  will  increase  the  ade((uacy  of  this  stra- 
tegically located  reservation.  Barracks  with 
capacity  for  800  men  have  been  reconstructed. 
Two  new  dining  halls  are  being  Iniilt  and  13 
have  been  im|)roved.  Concrete  floors  for  75 
tents  for  enlisted  men  are  in  process  of  recon- 
struction. Bn(h  the  eond)at  and  aerial  gun- 
nery ranges  are  also  being  reconditioned.  A 
military  landing  area  is  l)eing  graded,  back- 
filled, seeded,  and  sodded.  Hangar  a|)rons  with 
low  type  surfacing  are  to  be  constructed. 
Nai'row-gauge  railroad  tracks  are  lieing  ex- 
ten<led  5,000  feet  to  connect  with  the  antiaii'- 
craft  target  rangi'.  To])ographic  and  boundaiy 
sm'vevs  are  bi'ing  made  ]jrelimin;irv  to  the  draw- 
ing of  detailed  ma|)s  of  the  boundaries,  roads, 
and  land  contoms  of  tlu'  reservation.  A  70- 
acre  paratle  ground  is  being  graded  and  drained. 
These  specific  items  are  indicative  of  the  types 
of  work  being  done  but  are  far  from  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  the  total  accom[)lishnients  at 
Fort  Dix 

Seven  other  projects  at  Fort  Dix  had  been 
approved  but  not  yet  placed  in  operation  as  of 
May  31,  1940,  These  projects  iiichidi'  the 
drainage  of  the  training  area,  elinnnation  of 
hazardous  open  ditches,  reconditioning  and  re- 
surfacing of  additional  tent  floors,  jjainting  i>f 
magazines  and  barracks,  construction  of  gi'avel 
foundations  for  macadam  roafls,  construction  of 
macadam  floors  foi-  motor  sheds,  and  fnrtbi'i- 
improvement  of  the  rifle  range. 

Similai'  work  has  been  done  on  other  reserva- 
262157°— 40 3 


The  WPA-built  runways  seen    from  this  control    tower  at  the 

hHorrisburg    airport    were    paved    with    different    kinds    of 

surfacing   materials  to  test  their  relative   durability 

tions  throughout  the  coimtry.  Among  these  is 
Camp  Ortl,  located  on  the  Pacific  coast,  roughly 
85  miles  south  of  San  Francisco  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula.  The  War  Department  has  spon- 
soreil  WPA  projects  for  the  develoj)ment  of  this 
17,000-acre  reservation  as  an  important  military 
training  ground.  During  the  last  two  years 
sponsors'  funds  totaling  more  than  a  million 
dollars  have  been  expended  on  this  site.  The 
W'ork  included  the  clearing  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  Ijrush-covered  terrain  for  maneuvei- 
grounds  and  tlii'  construction  of  many  miles  of 
roads. 


Camp   Ord  (California),  an    important   West   coast  training 

ground,    is   being   equipped   with   new    50-   to    500-yard 

rifle  ranges  (one  shown  above),  1  0-  to  26-target  pistol 

ranges,  and  machine  gun  and  artillery  ranges 
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A  projpot  af  Camp  Ord  that  was  startod  in 
A]iril  1940  cniiiloycil  1, ()()()  iiu-n  in  June  and 
will  pr(il)al)]y  bo  completed  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Under  this  project,  a  1,. 361 -acre  maneu- 
ver area  is  being  reconditioned  and  secondary 
dirt  roads  are  beine;  gra<led.     Twelve  officers' 


C[uarters  are  being  ])ainte(l  and  otherwis(>  reno- 
vated. The  foundations  and  the  electrical  and 
])lumbiiig  fixtures  of  five  mess  halls  are  being 
improved,  and  other  work  on  four  stables  with 
an  area  of  4.S()()  sfpiare  fe(>t  each  is  under  way. 
Gun    ranges    for    I'iiles,    pistols,    and    machiTie 


Table  4. — Amount  of  WPA  .\nd  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  WPA  Airport  Pro.tects  .^nd  on  Other  WPA 
Pro.iects  Sponsored  or  Operated  by  Military  and  Xaval  .^oencies,  by  State  and  by  Sponsoring  Aoency* 

CUMl'LATIVE    THROrOH   ,U"NE   30.  1940 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


State 

Total 

War 
Department 

Department 
of  the  Navy 

U.  S.  Coast 
Guard 

National 
Guard 

Other 
Agencies  (for 
airports  and 
airways  only> 

Total                                                            

432, 272 

1.54.  131 

44.  591 

1,201 

50,  152 

182.  197 

.5,205 

1.374 

945 

39.  318 

9.  330 

4,158 
901 
5,152 
8,K)9 
4.488 

1,012 
21.127 
7.745 
2.862 
4.915 

4.495 
3.993 
2,875 
6,  ,545 
22.298 

9,472 
9,866 
2,543 
7,029 
1.751 

3. 052 

216 

1.132 

15.  754 

1.319 

Oh.  ISO 
4.062 
1.207 

1 1 ,  094 
5.  770 

.">.  231 

30.  012 

1.382 

8.  517 
1.699 

5.112 

9.  101 
6.205 
1.046 
5.  979 

13.623 

2.782 

3.  037 

863 

3,  613 

3.171 

48 

1.407 

1.861 

619 

31 

16.447 

6.  783 

687 

890 

3.  346 

1.299 

2.341 

7 

2.096 
484 
.529 
657 
.572 

576 
2 
114 
533 
137 

171 
4.494 
2.379 

S03 
49 

35 
2.  485 

48 
1.066 
4.084 

438 
2.420 

,536 
1.  310 

393 

167 

1.251 

271 

385 

California                                                                               

9,276 

41 

12,897 

1.975 

437 

4 

1.692 

2.357 

113 
5 

2,  345 

Florida                            .                                       .    

103 

3,967 

Georgia 

2,010 

841 

7.  ,547 

2,662 

396 

3.266 

3.879 

650 

582 

3.479 

9.  .5.58 

.5. 183 
4.342 

231 
3,649 

423 

953 

758 
26 

S.  328 

2,  678 

Iowa 

1,663 

52 

1.  .548 

Kentucky __. ._ - 

581 

78 

827 

1,182 

.5, 463 

208 

7 

780 

1,418 

Maryland                                                              

210 
109 

9 

608 

3,084 

Miohipan__ 

3, 634 
3.097 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

1 .  776 

2. 070 

9.35 

Nebraska 

1.932 

216 

New  Hampshire 

15 

7,922 

32 

27.  77.'> 

'  4.30 

■*55 

235 

1.119 

394 

6.949 

1,279 

552 

709 

3,  169 

1,515 
3.  032 

259 
1,  305 

646 

105 
614 
.533 
37 
305 

303 
127 
243 
125 

19 

882 

New  .lersey 

1,003 
3,  ,537 

49 

45 
354 

5.  661 
893 

.59,  874 

1.999 

North  Dakota 

400 

Ohio             _ 

2.521 
1,702 

302 

,5.  215 
471 

1,401 
1S5 

7.  86 1 

Oklahoma 

9 

4,  552 

499 

2.798 

,899 
3.  405 

Pennsylvania __  ___  

3 

17.210 
153 

3.013 

South  Dakota 

868 



5,007 

6,  624 

4.  137 

761 

1.646 

4.156 

12 

389 

403 

2.188 
3.088 

1.407 

30 

1,S33 

Utah 

I,  5.35 

"3,079 

5,950 
61 

248 

Virsrinia       

123 

949 

3,091 

2,582 

Wisconsin 

2, 405 

336 

Hawaii  

Puerto  Rico        . 

605 

83 
48 

,801 

^Limited  to  projects  sponsored  or  operated  by  the  War  and  Navy  DepEirlments.  the  C'mst  Guard,  and  the  National  Guard,  and  all  airport  and  air- 
way projects  sponsored  hy  state  and  local  civil  agencies. 
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guns  are  Ix'iiig  di'vclojx'd  at  Cam])  ()ril.  A 
bombproof  sbcllcr  has  l>et'n  compli'ti'd  anil  an 
ample  water  supply  assured  througli  the  con- 
struction of  storage'  tanks  and  wells  and  the 
installation  of  pum])s. 

Total  expenditures  on  all  WPA  ])rojects 
sponsored  or  operated  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  the  Coast  Guard,  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  on  the  airport  ami  aiiway 
projects  s])onsoi-ed  by  state  and  local  agencies 
amounted  to  approximately  $432,272.0(10 
through  June  1940.  About  $352,491,000  of 
the  total  was  su])plied  from  WPA  appro]jria- 
tions.  Expenditures  for  civil  air])orts  and  air- 
ways sponsoied  by  nmnicipalities,  states,  coun- 
ties, and  other  p<ilitical  subdivisions  amonntccl 
to  $182,197,000.  Projects  for  the  War  De- 
partment   accounted    for    $1  54, 1  31 ,000,    nearly 


one-third  of  the  total.  State  distributions  of 
these  expenditures  and  of  the  amounts  ex- 
pended on  WPA  projects  operated  for  or  l)y 
the  Department  of  tiie  Navy  or  the  Coast 
( iiiard  and  for  the  Natiomil  Guard  are  presented 
in  T.^ble  4. 


At  the  closi'  of  the  (iscal  year  1940,  the  WPA 
was  thus  performing  a  significant  role  in  na- 
tional defense.  Preference  was  already  being 
gi\cn  to  projects  in  strategic  areas  and  new 
defense  (projects  were  rapidly  being  approved 
and  ])laced  ifi  operation.  A  definite  program 
had  been  undertaken  which  will  measur.-ibly 
stfengthen  the  physical  defenses  of  the  country 
and  will  develop  trained  manpower  for  employ- 
ment in  kev  defense  industries. 


WPA  AIRPORT  AND  AIRWAY  WORK 


ADVANCES  ill  the  aviation  iii(lusti-\-  dui-iiii;-  rc- 
i  cent  years  have  brought  faster  and  lieavier 
airphmes  into  use  and  have  extended  tremen- 
dously the  seojie  of  air  transportation.  Essential 
to  this  ilevelo]nnent  lias  l)eeii  a  parallel  exjjan- 
sion  of  ground  facilities,  ])artieularly  of  loiiger 
runways  and  types  of  surfacing  that  wdulil  lie 
adequate  to  withstand  the  shock  of  landing  and 
the  static  load  of  heavy  equiiuiient.  The  need 
for  housing  for  planes;  maintenance,  repair, 
and  terminal  facilities;  administrative  offices; 
lighting  and  radio  facilities;  and  airway  mark- 
ing has  also  grown.  WPA  project  work  has 
been  an  important  metlium  through  which 
ground  facilities  have  ke]5t  pace  with  the  swift 
developinciil  of  Hying  c(|uipinent. 

WPA  air])oit  work  has  been  particularly  im- 
portant along  scheduled  commei-cial  air  routes. 
When  an  air-line-stop  airport  has  been  fouiul 
inadequate  for  the  nio<lern  transj^ort  |)lanes 
which  can  land  with  safety  only  on  long  ])avcd 
runways,  the  WPA  in  cooperation  with  local 
sponsoring  agencies  has  made  the  improve- 
ments necessary  to  bring  the  ground  facilities  u|) 
to  the  standard  of  the  air  equipment.  The 
extent  to  which  WPA  airport  work  has  lieeii 
related  to  the  re(|uirenients  of  scheduled  air 
transportation  is  gauged  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  90  percent  of  the  191  airports  that  were 
air-line  stops  on  March  SI,  1940,  had  been 
improved  or  constructe<l  through  WPA  ])roject 
activities.  Among  them  were  major  air  ter- 
minals such  as  those  in  New  York,  Ch'veland, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco,  as  well  as  many 
other  important  stops  along  the  principal  air- 
ways in  the  I'liited  States. 
2t) 


^VPA  airport  work  has  enabled  many  com- 
niimitics  to  retain  air  mail.  ])assenger,  and 
express  services  whicli  they  otherwise  woukl 
have  lost.  Project  activities  also  have  brought 
llii'se  advantages  for  the  tirst  time  to  otli(>r 
municipalities  through  construction  of  new 
all-ports  or  extensive  improvements  to  those 
that  were  formerly  inadequate  for  such  services. 
Since  the  beginning  of  WPA  airport  work  in 
19o5  more  than  five  thousand  miles  of  new  air 
routes  or  extensions  have  been  developed. 
These  include  the  new  route  from  Huron, 
South  Dakota,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  by  way 
of  Pierre,  Spearfisli,  and  Rapid  City.  South 
Dakota.  This  route  not  only  opened  up  new 
commercial  possibilities  in  an  area  where  there 
is  no  through  rail  transportation,  l)ut  also 
pid\  ided  easier  access  than  had  ])revioush^  been 
a\ailable  to  the  recreational  opportunities  of 
the  Black  Hills. 

Swift  transportation  to  all  ]jarts  of  the 
country  is  in  itself  one  of  the  tirst  retpiisites  of 
adcfpiate  national  defense.  WPA  air|)ort  work 
not  only  has  contributed  greatly  to  this  end,  but 
also  has  been  cooi'dinated  with  national  defense 
plans  in  a  more  specific  sense  of  the  word.  A 
re]iort  by  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Corps,  submitted 
in  November  1937  to  the  Conference  on  Na- 
tional Program  of  Airport  Planning,'  indicated 
the  importance  to  the  national  defense  of  three 
categoiies  of  WPA  airport  work:  the  improve- 
ment of  Ail  Corps  flying  fields;  the  establish- 
ment of  facilities  that  would  accommodate  large 


Majtir  General  Oscar  Westover,  "Airport.  Planning."  Arrni/  and  Xnvy 
Rt;gister,  Washington.  D.  C:  .\riny  and  N'avy  Publishing  Company, 
December  Is.  19:!7,  \'ol.  ,is,  No.  3028,  p.  2. 
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coiicentTiitions  of  aircraft  in  areas  of  possible  inii- 
itarv  significance;  and  the  provision  of  airport 
facilities  necessary  for  the  nidvcinent  of  aircraft 
between  such  areas. 

In  surveying;  the  Nation's  airport  facilities 
of  all  catesroi-ies  the  Air  Corps  adojited  certain 
minimum  and  maximum  standartls.  Devel- 
opments in  military  aircraft,  which  have  in- 
creased requirements  in  respect  to  ground 
facilities  at  least  as  much  as  have  the  impi'ovc- 
ments  in  civil  aii'craft,  were  a  l)asic  considera- 
tion in  determining  these  standaids.  Anothci- 
factor  considered  was  the  advance  made  in 
equipment  available  for  all-weather  Hying 
which  also  makes  new  demands  on  ground 
facilities.  Only  about  100  airports  were  foinid 
at  th(>  tinu'  of  the  survey  to  measiu-e  up  to  the 
minimum  requirements  although  several  times 
that  number  were  consitlered  to  be  necessary" 
for  Air  Corps  concentrations.  The  progress  of 
WPA  au'jiort  work  since  1937  has  substantially 
increased  the  number  of  airports  suitalile  foi- 
concentration  of  military  aircraft.  Neveithe- 
less,  the  fact  that  only  two  of  the  seven  geo- 
graphical areas  into  which  the  Air  Corps 
divided  the  country  had  as  many  airports  as 
were  at  that  time  consider(>d  adecpiate  for 
defense  purposes,  comliined  with  the  fact  that 
these  requirements  will  |)iobal)ly  be  raised  in 
the  light  of  recent  events,  indicates  the  scope 
of  the  work  that  remains  to  l)e  done  in  further- 
ing the  plans  for  national  defense.  The  WPA 
in  cooperation  with  state  and  local  agencies, 
as  well  as  with  the  Ai'my  aiid  Navy,  is  continu- 
ing and  expanding  its  work  to  translate  these 
plans  into  airports  adcfpiate  to  serve  the 
Nation's  needs  with  respect  to  military  as  well 
as  civil  aviation. 

Project  Procedures 

Responsibility  for  WPA  airport  and  airway 
work  is  shared  among  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,-  the  sponsoring  agencies,  and  th(> 
WPA.  The  role  of  the  CAA  is  dictated  in  p.'ut 
at  least  by  the  provisions  of  the  CAA  Act  of 
1939  which  require  that  no  Federal  funds  may 
be  spent  on  the  development   or  imi)rovement 

-  Effective  July  1,  1940,  the  Civil  Aeronnritics  Authority  and  its  func- 
tions were  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  Reorsaniza- 
tion  Plan  Xn   IV. 


of  any  civil  lamling  area  exc(^pt  on  the  written 
certification  of  the  CAA  that  tlie  proposed 
facilities  are  reasonably  necessary  for  use  in  air 
commerce  or  in  the  interests  of  national  defense. 
All  iiirport  projects,  therefore,  must  be  certified 
by  the  CAA  as  meeting  these  requirements 
before  they  can  be  operated  by  the  WPA, 
Dettiiletl  projecl  information  is  submitted  to 
tlie  CAA  by  the  WPA  for  certihcation  purposes. 
It  must  show  the  roads,  power  and  telephone 
lines,  antl  all  vertical  structures  within  specified 
distances  of  the  airport  as  well  as  existing 
facilities  and  ]iroposed  tlevelopnients.  Detailed 
plans  and  specifications  must  support  the 
proposals  for  all  projects  involving  grading, 
drainage,  surfacing,  and  lighting.  In  addition 
to  its  certification  functions  the  CAA  through 
its  own  regional  officers  furnishes  advice,  con- 
sultation, ami  general  technical  supervision  of 
the  aeronautical  phases  of  the  designing  and 
planning  of  each  airport  i)roject  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  WPA, 

Sponsors  of  airport  and  airway  projects  have 
extensive  responsibilities  in  the  hiitiation  and 
planning  of  projects.  They  must  provide  the 
necessary  land  and  must  operate  and  maintain 
the  completed  aviation  facilities  in  the  interest 
(if  the  ])iil)lic  without  grantmg  exclusive  rights 
for  their  use  to  any  private  individual  or  cor- 
poration. Project  sponsors  must  supply  de- 
tailed plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  for 
the  work  jjroposed  and  are  also  responsible  for 
the  technical  supervision  of  the  construction. 
S])ecial  provision  with  respect  to  ownership  is 
made  for  the  operation  of  projects  relating  to 
air  navigation  facilities  on  property  leased  by 
the  CAA.  Such  projects  include  work  on 
intermediate  fields,  radio-direction-finding  de- 
vices, instrument  approach  systems,  and  similar 
facilities  and  may  l>e  sponsored  by  the  CAA  or 
by  state  or  loctd  govei'nmental  agencies  with 
CAA  authorization. 

WPA  responsibilit}'  for  airport  aiul  airway 
projects  involves  engineering  review  prior  to 
the  initiiition  of  work  as  well  as  the  assignment 
of  workers  and  the  actual  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  WPA  is  responsible  for  project 
administration,  work  ])i'ocedures,  and  the  utiliz- 
ation of  labor  and  equiiHueiit, 

Plans  for  the  coordination  of  WPA  airport 
and  ;iirwav  work  with  national  defense  measures 
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Seaplane  landing 
Facilities,  runways, 
an  administro- 
tion  building,  and 
a  hangar  have 
been  constructed 
by  WPA  workers 
at  Tampa,  Florida 


involve  closer  relations  with  the  <j;overnniental 
ag'encies  most  concerned  in  air])ort  wori;  l)ut 
require  no  important  departures  iVom  the  estal_)- 
lislied  procedures.  Recent  statutory  provisions 
I'ehiting  to  projects  certified  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  as  important  foi'  military  or  naval  pur- 
poses, have,  however,  recpiired  the  (h'velopment 
of  methods  to  facilitate  their  a])])lication. 
These  provisions,  as  explained  elsewhere  in  this 
re])ort  (pages  15  and  10),  pei'mit  the  liberaliza- 
tion of  requirements  concerning  noidabor  costs, 
sponsors'  contributions,  and  the  amount  of 
Federal  expenditures  on  building  projects,  as 
well  as  hours  of  work  and  monthly  earnings. 

Examples  of  WPA  Airport  Work 

The  hundreds  of  airports  built  or  im])ro\  ed 
in  the  past  five  years  through  WPA  project 
work  include  ground  facilities  for  the  use  of  all 
types  of  planes,  from  large  military  and  air 
transport  equipment  to  tiny  pleasure  craft. 
They  range  in  size  from  the  huge  iiiternntioiuil 
air  terminal  in  New-  York  City,  through  most  of 
the  major  stops  on  the  Nation's  airways,  to 
small  fields  like  tliose  at  Hyaimis,  Massaciiu- 
setts;  Aberdeen,  Mississippi;  and  Panguitcii 
(Bryce  Canyon),  Utali.  To  illustrate  the 
variety  of  facilities  constructed  at  airports  by 
tlie  imemployed  workers  on  WPA  payrolls,  a 
few  of  these  airports  are  described  briefly  in 
the  lullowing  paragraphs. 


An  outstanding  example  of  WPA  airport 
work  is  the  municipal  airport  (La  Guardia 
Field)  built  on  New  York's  East  River  between 
Flushing  and  Bowery  Bays  in  cooperation  with 
the  City  of  New  York.  From  this  .5r)0-ac.re 
airport  with  its  extensive  facilities  for  both 
landplanes  and  seaplanes,  air  travelers  take  oft' 
to  Europe  and  Bernnida  as  well  as  to  points 
all  over  the  United  States,  including  those  pro- 
viding connecting  services  to  South  America, 
the  West  Indies,  and  the  Far  East.  Foui- 
macachim-paved  runways,  the  longest  6,000 
feet  in  length  in  the  direction  of  the  most 
frequently  prevailing  wind  (northwest-south- 
east), oft'er  safe  landings  to  the  largest  land- 
planes.  Taxiways  connect  the  runways  with 
an  apron  large  enough  to  [lermit  the  loading  or 
ludoading  of  as  many  as  lo  transport  planes  at 
the  same  time. 

Separate  terminals  for  trniisoceanic  seaplanes 
ami  transcontinetital  lMiid])l;ines  have  been  pro- 
vided, each  with  its  own  administration  and 
hangar  buildings,  and  coiuiected  by  a  taxiway 
for  planes  and  by  an  inteiior  roadway  parallel  to 
Grand  Central  Parkway,  one  of  the  nniiii 
a|}proaclies  to  the  air])ort  from  Maidiattan. 
The  landplane  athninistration  buikliiig  has  as 
its  center  a  90-foot  rotunda  surrountled  by 
ticket  offices  and  various  passenger  facilities. 
Above  it  is  a  circular  lounge  and  terrace 
restaurant.  In  the  wings  are  baggage,  express, 
••lud    post   offic(>   rooms,    ns   well    as   offices   and 
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A  full  view  of  the  field  may 
be  had  from  the  promenade 
on  top  of  the  enclosed  circu- 
lar loading  platform  (top). 
The  landplane  administra- 
tion building  (left)  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  copper  and 
steel  control  tower  (inset). 
In  the  marine  terminal 
building  (above)  all  facili- 
ties of  a  port  of  entry  are 
provided  for  air  passengers 
from  Europe  and  Bermuda. 
Three  of  the  field's  mam- 
moth hangars  and  part  of 
Its  parking  areas  are  shown 
below. 
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ess('iiti;il  facilities  I'or  tiic  lMi<;:e  aic])()rt  staff. 
The  liuildiiiii-  is  surniimntcd  by  a  tower  housino- 
tlip  most  powerful  rotating-  beacon  in  tbe 
country— 13, 50(1. 01)0  candlepower — aiul  tbe 
latest  type  of  wind  velocity  and  diri'ction 
indicatoi-s.  Tbree  liuge  lan(l])lane  hangars 
flank  the  ailniinistration  l)uikling  on  each  side 
and  are  joined  to  it  by  a  l,.'300-i'oot  arc  of 
covered  concrete  platforms.  The  liangar  doors 
give  a  clear  space  of  over  KiS  feet  on  either  side 
of  the  center  ])illar.  admitting  the  largest  trans- 
ports now  in  use. 

Tiie  marine  t(>rminal,  occu])ying  the  extreme 
western  section  of  the  airport,  is  adajjted  to 
tlie  needs  of  transoceuTUC  seaplanes.  Its  admin- 
istration building  contains  all  the  facilities  of  a 
port  of  entry,  including  customs  offices,  immi- 
gration inspectors'  and  detention  rooms,  and 
quarters  for  tlie  public  health  service.  The 
seaplane  hangar,  with  its  roof  supported  by  an 
unusual  system  of  trusses  radiating  from  a 
single  pillar  to  eliminate  the  need  for  any 
interior  supports,  has  five  sides;  two  of  tlaem 
provide  door  openings  204  feet  wide.  A 
passenger  landing  float,  a  ramp  up  which  sea- 
planes are  hauled  from  the  water  on  standard 
gauge  railroad  tracks,  and  otfier  essential 
facilities  were  constructed  as  part  of  the  project 
operations. 

Other  work  completed  by  WPA  workers  at 
La  Guardia  Field  has  included  extensive  light- 
ing systems,  equipment  for  night  and  instru- 
ment landing,  construction  of  various  main- 
tenance and  storage  buildings,  and  other 
facilities  required  for  modern  air  transjjort 
operations.  Development  of  the  airport  site 
was  a  tremendous  undertaking  in  itself,  since 
over  60  ])ercent  of  the  airport  area  is  made 
land.  Cinders,  ash,  and  refuse  to  fill  over  350 
acres  were  brought  by  himdreds  of  trucks  over 
a  temporary  trestle  from  the  Rikers  Island 
dump  across  the  channel.  Thousands  of  feet 
of  drainage  ditch  and  pi]>e  as  w-ell  as  simihxrly 
great  lengths  of  sewer  and  water  mains  and 
underground  electric  cal)le  had  to  be  installed, 
and  other  related  work  done  on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  spring  of  1939  more  than  20,000 
workers  were  employed  at  the  airport.  By 
March  1940.  however,  most  of  the  majoi'  con- 
struction work  luid  been  completed  and  the 
number   working    lia<l    been    reduced    to    about 


3,000  persons.  Tliey  were  engaged  chiefly  in 
finishing  one  of  the  landplane  hangars  and 
several  maintenance  buildings.  Work  on  an 
administration  building  for  the  CAA  and  a 
smaller  hangar  for  itinerant  private  planes  was 
just  getting  under  way  during  tlie  last  quarter  of 
till'  fiscal  year. 

Snohomish  County  Airjiort,  built  on  a  ridge 
near  Everett,  Waslungton,  is  another  of  the 
WTA's  major  airport  jobs.  Above  the  alti- 
tude of  most  Pacific  coast  fogs,  it  has  been  a,p- 
pixived  as  an  alternate  landing  field  for  the 
planes  that  come  in  to  Seattle  (22  miles  away) 
on  scheduled  flights  from  San  Francisco, 
Alaska,  and  the  East.  On  the  first  jiroject  at 
Snohomish,  begun  in  late  1936,  between  300  and 
400  men  were  employed  in  clearing  antl  level- 
ing ojierations,  removing  tree  trunks,  and  grad- 
ing the  large  area  necessary  for  four  runways. 
Narrow-gauge  railroad  e(|uipment  (the  loco- 
motives fired  w-itli  wood  salvaged  in  the  clear- 
ing operations)  as  well  as  tractors  and  scrajiers 
were  used  to  transport  the  several  million 
cubic  yards  of  material  that  had  to  be  moved. 
Later,  extensive  drainage  and  related  work 
was  done  in  preparation  for  the  runways. 
The  north-south  runway  was  given  a  five-inch 
gravel  base  and  bituminous  surfacing  over  a 
length  of  4,800  feet.  This  runway,  which  is 
200  feet  wide,  will  e\'entually  be  extentletl  to 
5, sot)  feet  and  three  other  runways  150  feet 
wide  with  a  total  length  of  14,400  feet  will  be 
constructed. 

The  work  at  Snohomish  has  been  ilirecteil 
towarils  the  maximum  immediate  usefulness  of 
the  airport,  flighting  for  the  north-south 
runway  has  been  provitled  through  flush-type 
lights  along  the  landing  strip.  A  revolving 
beacon  light  on  a  temporary  50-foot  tower  and 
lighted  wind  cone  have  been  completed,  and 
boundary  lights  arc  being  installetl.  Even 
with  the  limited  facilities  then  available,  aliout 
50  landings  and  take-oft's  were  made  in  1939 
at  this  field  by  air  transport  planes.  The  con- 
struction of  a  hangar,  administration  building, 
taxi  strii)s,  aprons,  turning  circles,  and  addi- 
tional runways  that  are  included  in  the  project 
plans  and  some  of  which  were  under  way  at  the 
end  of  June,  will  make  this  air])ori  a  notable 
addition  to  the  air  transportation  facilities  of 
the  Pacific  Xortliwest. 
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Albiuiiicrqiie,  New  Moxico,  is  not  a  lurge 
city  but,  since  the  construction  by  WPA  of  an 
airport  with  acconunodations  for  hirge  trans- 
continental skvHners,  it  has  become  an  im- 
portant spot  on  the  airway  maps.  For  pas- 
sengers from  New  York  or  Los  Angeles  it  offers 
connections  north  to  Denver  and  south  to  El 
Paso  and  Mexico  City,  as  well  as  to  the  oil 
fields  of  eastern  New  Mexico  and  the  vacation 
center,  Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park. 
The  airport,  located  about  five  miles  southeast 
of  Albuquerciue,  has  four  runways;  the  shortest 
of  them  is  5,200  feet  long.  Two  of  the  run- 
ways are  paved,  as  are  also  the  two  1.50-foot 
taxiways  and  two  aprons.  In  adtlition  to  the 
construction  of  these  landing  facilities  and  the 
related  grading  and  drainage  work,  project 
operations  includeil  tlie  erection  of  hangar  and 
administration  buildings  and  the  installation 
of  runway  and  obstruction  lighting  mikI  flood- 
lighting systems. 

The  administration  building,  reseml)ling  the 
Pueblo  architecture  typical  of  the  Southwest, 
is  tlcsigned  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  air  trans- 
portation. It  includes  a  radio  station,  weather 
bureau,  and  pilots'  rooms,  as  well  as  the  usual 
passenger  facilities.  The  207-  by  200-foot 
hangar  is  of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete  with 
a  concrete  floor.  Its  longest  door,  165  feet 
wide  and  35  feet  high,  will  admit  the  large 
transport  planes  which  land  at  AlVjuqut'ique  at 
least  12  times  each  day.  In  addition  to  the 
work  on  the  airport  itself,  which  was  nearly 
complete  by  the  end  of  June  1940,  the  con- 
struction of  an  xVrmy  Air  Corps  barracks  to 
house  50  men  was  under  way  at  that  time. 


At  Nashville  (Berry  Field).  Teiuiessee,  ex- 
tensive airport  develoiuucnt  work  has  been 
cai'rietl  on  through  a  large  number  of  WPA 
projects,  the  fu'st  of  which  began  shortly  after 
the  initiation  of  the  WPA  program.  Through 
the  most  recently  starti'd  work  at  this  540-acre 
airport,  from  which  frequent  air  service  (more 
than  30  scheduled  stops  a  day)  is  now  available 
to  Chicago,  Washington,  Miami,  Dallas,  and 
other  points,  the  landing  field  is  being  enlarged 
and  several  taxi  strips  are  being  paved  with 
bituminous  macadam.  Two  n<'w  hangars  ore 
also  being  built  with  a  concrete  ajiron  common 
to  both  of  them.  A  completed  hangar  now 
houses  planes  of  the  105th  Aero  Squadron  of 
the  National  Guard  and  is  used  also  by  visit- 
ing Ai-my  and  Navy  aircraft.  The  earliest 
projects  at  Nashville  involved  extensive  clear- 
ing, grul)bing,  grading,  and  drainage  work 
])reliminary  to  runway  construction.  The  run- 
ways were  then  paved  with  as()lialtic  concrete. 
Two  of  them  are  4,000  feet  long,  and  one  is 
equipped  with  facilities  for  blind  landing  when 
Cumberland  fogs  obscure  the  field.  WPA 
workers  also  built  administration  buiklings, 
auto  parking  areas,  and  other  miscellaneous 
l)uildings  constituting  a  service  center  easily 
reached  from  the  nmways  by  concrete  taxi 
strips. 

Moline  Airpoi't,  built  entii'ely  through  WPA 
projects  sponsored  by  the  City  of  Moline, 
Illinois,  not  only  is  a  unit  in  the  Nation's  air 
transpoi'tation  system  and  a  center  for  private 
flying  operatioiis,  but  also  is  of  military  im- 
portance because  of  its  nearness  to  Rock  Islaiui 
Ai'senal    and    the    Savaniux    Ordnance    Depot 


At    Albuquerque,  New   Mexico,  WPA    workers    fiave    completed   an   administration    building    and   a    large    hangar,    various 

runways,  and  other  landing  area  developments 


kdministration  building  and  one  of  three  new  hangars  at  Nashville's  WPA-buiU  airport,  the  hangar  houses  National  Guard 

planes  and  is  used  by  visiting  army  and  navy  aircraft 


)Ciitecl  a  short  distance  up  the  Mississippi 
Live)'.  The  worl'i  of  tTaiisforiniTtt;  over  200  acres 
f  pastiirehiiul  and  laive  into  a  modern  airport 
eUiin  hite  in  1935.  Larp;e  crews  of  workers 
lied  in  tlie  hilve  and  k'veh>d  tlie  field,  which 
'as  nine  feet  higher  at  the  north  tlian  at  the 
luth  side.  In  addition  to  moving  all  the 
II  essential  to  the  leveling  of  the  field,  they 
1st  ailed  thousands  of  feet  of  drainage  tile, 
■wer  pipe,  and  electric  cable  in  ])re])afation 
>r  the  rutuvays.  These  range  from  2,950  to 
.040  feet  in  length  and  are  paved  with  hlack- 
)p  asphalt  to  a  width  of  100  feet  with  50-loot 
ravel  shoulders  on  each  side.  Taxi  strii)s 
nd  turning  circles  are  similarly  paved.  WPA 
orkcrs  also  have  built  a  hangar,  an  administra- 
oii  Imilding  which  contains  a  restaurant  and 
icilities  for  aii-line  passengers,  and  a  pump 
oiise  and  water  system  utilizing  the  airport's 
wn  350-foot  well.  This  new  air])ort,  alxrul 
50  nules  west  of  Chicago,  makes  schedided  air 
:'ansportation  facilities  availabk-  not  only  for 
loline  ])ut  also  for  East  Aloline,  lUn-k  Island, 
lid  l)aven])ort ,  which  witli  their  siilmrban  areas 
icliide  a  po]jidation  of  about  200.000  ])ersons. 
At  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  an  industi'ial 
LMiter  anil  university  site,  the  WPA  has  been 
aoperating  with  the  city  in  building  a  new 
iiport  which  not  only  brings  safe  landing 
i.cilities  to  this  locality  for  the  iirst  tinu'  l)ut 
Iso  is  considered  of  strategic  ini])oilan(i'  in 
le  [jrotection  of  the  industfial  area  between 
loigantown  and  Pittsl)urgh,  about  tiO  miles  to 
;u>  nortli.  WPA  workers  have  cleared,  li'veled, 
nd  drained  an  area  of  nearly  200  acres  prac- 
cally  on  a  moimtain  top  about  a  mile  outside 


the  city.  They  have  built  three  paved  riuiways 
ranging  from  3,100  to  3,600  feet  in  length,  all 
100  feet  wide.  Turning  cii'cles  and  aprons  with 
the  same  high  type  surfacing  have  been  com- 
pleted and  three  75-foot  ta.xiways  are  under 
construction.  The  airport  as  yet  has  no  build- 
ings except  a  temporary  wf)oden  hangai'. 
Project  plans  include  the  cctnstruction  of 
hangar  and  administration  buildings  and  other 
miscellaneous  im]:)rovi'ments. 

WPA  work  at  the  Itlaho  Falls  Airport,  a  stop 
on  the  airway  between  Salt  Lake  City  and 
Helena,  Montana,  has  provided  landing  facili- 
ties adequate  for  the  air  liners  which  fly  the 
route  regularly  and  in  sunnner  cairv  tourists  to 
"^'ellowstone  Park,  less  tlian  a  hundred  miles 
away.  The  5.000-fool  nortli-soiith  runway  was 
constructed  anti  boundary  lights  were  installed 
for  night  use,  and  the  essential  grading  and 
leveling  work  <lone  on  the  WPA  |)roject.  Other 
proilucts  of  WPA  work  are  the  hangar,  ailminis- 
tration  building,  and  caretaker's  quarters,  built 
of  logs  in  a  rustic  style.  The  hangar  can 
aecommotlate  eight  planes.  Its  two  wings 
provide  a  repair  shop  and  garage  and  also 
locker  and  class  rooms  for  the  flying  school 
maintained  at  the  airport.  The  two-story 
administration  building  has  room  for  the  air- 
ways radio  station  and  living  quarters  for  the 
nulio  operators  as  well  as  the  usual  facilities 
for  ail-line  passengers. 

Among  the  military  and  naval  air  stations 
which  have  been  developed  and  improved 
through  WPA  project  oper;itions  are  Maxwell 
Field  near  Montgomery,  Alabiima,  and  Ki'cves 
Field   in   Los  Angeles   (San    Pedro),   California. 
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One  of  the   10£   ncu   hangars  built  by  WPA  workers  at  air- 
ports throughout  the  country 


Unck'i'  some  (if  the  many  Wl^A  pi'djccts  tliat 
have  lii'cii  iii>crat('(l  ai  Ma.xwi'll  Field  since 
early  in  tlu'  history  nl  the  pnie'rani  the  (hainage 
of  the  lanchne-  field  has  been  extended,  three 
nniways  and  a  taxi  strij)  have  l)een  paved, 
runway  liiihis  have  been  installed,  and  an  area 
cleared  for  the  site  of  a  radio  beacon.  Othei' 
projpcts  have  involved  extensive  construction 
and  improvements  of  fa<-ilities,  including  a 
number  of  bai'racks  (some  housing;  40  and  others 
80  men),  mess  halls,  and  p'arages,  a  quarter- 
master's warehouse',  and  additions  to  the  offi- 
cers' mess,  recreation  and  launtlry  buildings, 
and  the  post  hospital.  Extensive^  clearing, 
landscaping,  and  road  and  sidewalk  construc- 
tion have  also  been  done. 

The  WPA  work  at  Reeves  Field,  the  Navy's 
air  base   on   Terminal    Island    in    l.,os   .Vngeles, 


has  in\'iilved  the  construction  of  a  complete 
airpiirt  with  facilities  for  both  landplanes  ;ind 
seajjlanes.  In  addition  to  three  ])aved  run- 
ways, 200  feet  wide  and  ranging  from  2, "200  to 
3,600  feet  in  length,  WPA  workers  have  built 
a  concrete  seajjlane  haul-out  ramp  and  ])lat- 
form,  six  pavetl  taxiways,  and  a  paved  hangar 
apron,  and  liave  installed  floodlighting  and 
boiuidary,  runway,  and  obstruction  lighting- 
systems.  They  also  have  constructed  numer- 
ous buildings.  These  include  two  hangars; 
barracks,  mess  hall,  and  galley  to  accommodate 
200  enlisted  men  and  quarters  for  50  officers; 
and  garages  and  storehouses  of  various  types. 
This  work  has  been  done  through  the  operation 
of  a  number  of  different  projects,  the  first  of 
which  began  soon  after  the  initiation  of  the 
WPA  program.  Work  mider  way  at  the  end 
of  March  f940  included  the  construction  of  a 
dispensary,  storage  buildings,  and  shop  lean-to's, 
as  well  as  further  improvements  to  the  landing- 
field  and  the  seaplane  base. 

Work  Accomplished  on  Airport  and 
Airway  Projects 

Descri])tions  of  work  doni>  at  indivitlual  air- 
ports, although  illustrative  of  the  nature  of 
activities  and  their  inqjortance  to  specific  com- 
munities and  for  specific  purposes,  do  not 
reveal  the  broad  sco|x^  of  WPA  accomplish- 
ments in  the  field  of  airport  de\elo]3ment. 
This  is  better  indicated  by  ;i  recent  inventory 
of  work  completed  over  the  entire  period  of 
Wl'A  operations  through  June  30,  1940.^  In 
ibis  ])eriod  about  2.30  air|)ort  landing  fields  were 
developeil  or  enlarged  atul  a  considerably  larger 
number  were  modernized.  They  include  many 
,-iir])orts  along  the  Nation's  major  air  lanes  and 
sti-ategic  nnlitarv  airfields,  as  well  as  small  air- 
ports in  less  populous  areas  ofl'  the  regular  lines 
of  flight  \\hieh  pre\'iiiusly  had  no  fai-ilities  for 
landing  or  servicing  of  planes. 

Amo)ig  the  greatest  contributions  to  the 
air|)ort  facilities  of  tlie  Nation  made  by  WPA 
project  accom])lishments  was  the  compl(>tion 
of  1,970,000  linear  feet  (or  370  miles)  of  new 
runways  and  the  improvement  of  about  650,000 


Markers  painted  on  roofs  or  roadways  identify  communities 
to  pilots  overhead  and    also  direct    them  to  nearby  airports 


'  'rtii    nummary  does  not  inclurlc  work  t-nrnplpted  on  WPA  prrtjects 
opeialfd  by  otluT  Federal  aeeneies. 
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WPA  project  work 
has  included  nu- 
merous installntions 
of  field  ligfiting 
systems  to  make  air- 
ports adequate  for 
nigfit  landmgs 


feet  (or  120  miles)  of  existing  runways,  as  may 
be  noted  in  Table  5.  Nearly  60  percent  of  the 
newly  constructed  runways  was  paved  with 
bituminous,  concrete,  or  other  high  type  sur- 
facing material.  A  smaller  portion  (40  per- 
cent) of  the  reconditioned  runways  was  of  an 
eciually  high  type  of  surftice. 

New  runways  w^ere  built  in  nearly  all  states. 
This  type  of  airport  work  was  ptirticularly  ex- 
tensive in  Pennsylvania  and  Colorado,  where 
new  runways  totaling  144,400  feet  and  127.300 
feet,  respectively,  liatl  been  completed  by 
June  30.  1940.      (See  Table  6.) 

A  small  part  of  the  WPA  airjjort  work  has 
been  directed  towards  the  provision  of  facihties 
for  seaplanes.  Twenty-five  new  ramps  or 
landing  |)latforms  have  been  constructed,  most 
of  them  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  one 
recently  completed  at  La  (iuardia  Field  in  New 
Yoi'k  City  is  the  regular  base  for  transoceiinic 
seaplanes.  In  addition  to  the  new  construction 
work,  one  seaplane  ram];  in  Massachusetts  and 
one  on  a  Wisconsin  lake  have  been  reconditioned 
through  WPA  work. 

New  airport  buildings  completeil  by  WPA 
workers  by  the  end  of  June  1940,  numbered 
478.  Of  these,  168  were  hangars  ranging  in 
size  from  the  immense  sti'uctures  at  La  Guardia 


Field  tliat  can  accommodate  14  large  transport 
pliines  to  small  hangars  that  house  a  few  small 
pletisure  craft.  Also  inclutled  were  74  atlminis- 
tration  and  terminal  buildings  and  236  miscel- 
laneous structures  such  as  repair  shops,  maiute- 
iiance    and    storage     buildings,    and     garages. 

T.\BLE    '■}.   -Physical   Accomplishments   on   Airport 
AN"D   Airway    Projects  Operated   by"   WPA 

Continental  United  States 

Cumulative  TiiRnuGii  June  30,  1940 


Unit  of  Measurement 

Nunitier 

Item 

New  con- 
struction 

Recon- 
struction 
or  im- 
prove- 
ment 

Number 

Lengtli  in  feet 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

jXumher  of  areas  _ 
■Number     of     light 
1    standards 

Number, 

Number 

A  247 
1,971,414 

317 

Runways 

B  6.'i3.  212 

Airport  buildings  c,  _    _     ___ 

D543 

1.091 

Ailministrativeand  ter- 
minal  

88 
178 
277 

6(1 
260 

other __ 

771 

Seaplane  ramps  and  landing 
platforms 

LanilinR  areas  floodliplited  - 

Airway  markers 

26 
69 

1,916 

10, 493 

67 

17 

191 

2,870 

15 

-^  Includes  50  landing  fields  to  which  additions  were  made. 

H  Includes  surfacing. 

'^  Includes  seaplane  base  buildings. 

r»  Inclurles  6.' new  additions  to  exist  ini;  bnildincs. 
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Table  6. — Selected   Hems  ok   Puvmcal   Accomplishment  on   Airport  and   Airway   Projects  Opesated   bv 

WPA,  BY   State 

contixentai.  united  states 
Cumulative  through  June  30.  1940 


State 

Number  of  Land- 
ing Fields 

Length  of  Runways  in 
Feet 

Number  of  Airport 
Buildings  a 

Number  of  Airway 
Markers 

New  s     Improved 

New 

Improved 

New  "    jimproved 

New 

Improved 

247              317 

1.971,400 

653,  200 

.543            1.091 

10,  493 

2,870 

2                  12 

25.900 
12.200 
8.  100 
102.  500 
127.300 

6,700 

900 
53,000 
6,700 

13  1               18 
2 

6                   1 
(i9                156 
12                   1 

47 
1()2 
139 
196 
1.36 

169 

Arizona              -          --      

2 

1 
9 
4 

12 

I 

4 

28 

2 

6 

1 
24 
3 

3 

3 
6 

2 
3 

1 
4 

46 
5 

11 
2 

11 

3 
2 

4 
6 

1 

17 

1 
10 
6 

9 
8 
2 
2 
4 

1 
21 
1 
4 
5 

7 
2 
7 
9 

16 

Arkans^ 

34 
3 

17 

194 

Delaware                                                      -          .          -          .  , 

1 
27 
15 

3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
12 

1 
8 

26 
2 

7 
5 
4 

2 
1 

2 

12 
2 

I 
3 

4 

13 

1 
7 
I 

S 
5 

2 
5 

8 

22.300 
81.  900 
71.000 

36.  400 
57,000 
49.  300 
20.  .500 
35.  000 

34,  600 
13,  900 
69.500 
4,800 
26.  700 

56.  600 

37.  900 
12,000 
37.  ,500 
34,400 

28.300 
10,200 
14,800 
23,100 
14,600 

122,  800 
14.100 

.54.  2(K) 
2.5.  100 

58.  600 
144.400 
2.  300 
55.  600 
66,  300 

63,  ,500 
US.  600 
16,  000 
23,  400 

"""  54,'ioO 
24,300 

3,000 
IS,  600 

31 
39 
16 

133 
14 

1 

2 
847 
602 

65 

Florida                                                    

487 

Georgia 

25 

16 

33 

461 
53 

182 

99 
137 

61 
116 
255 

572 
549 
236 
57 
146 

218 
74 

97 

109 
695 

98 
171 

51 

211 
409 

105 
369 

170 

Indiana                     _ 

4  :              14 
3 

635 

Kansas  __ .-. ^ 

4 

4 

1 
5 
2 

8 

47 
4 

13 
4 
6 

8 
6 

6 
1 
3 

,52 
4 
3 
3 
2 

2 
31 

1 
II 

1 

I 
19 
26 

22 

8 
1 
2 
5 

5 

1 

2 

20 

1,52 
13 
3 
14 
3 

41 

1 
5 

14 
4 

Maine 

4.900 

.56.  700 
4,  800 
30.  700 

.39.  100 

'"""  li,900 

1 ,  700 

13.  700 

27,  200 

13,t)00 
17.200 
10,000 
4.000 
9,  400 

31,300 
24,400 

Minnesota                -. 

40 

10 

New  York               

2 

North  Carolina    

North  Dakota  

Ohio         ..    ... 

Oklahoma  . 

Rhodij  Island      .. 

South  Carolina       

South  Dakota          

'       87, 400 

20  400 

I.  SOO 

U                    5 
20                   2 

Tennessee 

Texas 

11 

I 
9 

18 
1 
8 

334 

4 

1 

12 

5 
2 
5 
3 

Utah       

95  i 

Vermont       .-            . 

57 
874 

374 

I 

616 

209 

Washington.     ..  ..  .. 

53.200                1.10(1 
2.3.  .300               7.  3011 
33,  5011   ,           36,  9011 
10,  .50(1              12,  200 

West  Virginia                       .  - 

4 
3 

Wyoming              . 

Id 

*  Includes  seaplane  base  buildings, 
fi  Includes  additions. 


AmoiiLT  tlic  1,090  iiii-|)ort  biiildintis  tlint  were 
remodeled  by  the  project  workers  were  260 
hangars  and  some  830  other  buildiiifrs  of  miscel- 
laneous types.  In  addition  65  airport  buildin<;s 
were  enlarjjed.  A  considei'jibic  portion  of  the 
airport  building  construction,  particularly  the 
renovation  wori';.  was  concentrated  in  Texas, 
California,  nnd  New  York,  althouc:h  some  work 
was  done  in  pnicticiilly  every  state. 


Tlie  litrhting  facilities  tliat  are  essential  to 
make  an  airport  ade(|uate  for  use  by  air  trans- 
ports have  been  considerably  exptinded  throusih 
WPA  prciject  activities.  Floodligidiiiii'  for 
nio;ht  laiuiintrs  has  been  newly  installed  at  69 
landing:  areas  in  28  states  and  New  York  City, 
and  floodlighting:  facilities  of  17  landing  areas 
have  been  inijaroved  in  14  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  ( 'olunibia. 
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Aiuitlicr  pliiisc  of  Wl'A  work  related  to  air 
transportation  is  the  establishment  of  aids  to 
air  navigation,  snch  as  airway  niarl^ers  and 
l)eacons.  lYniong  the  10,490  new  airway  mark- 
ers made  by  WPA  workers  are  the  85-foot  stone 
letters  that  identify  New  York's  numieipal  air- 
port from  high  in  the  air,  as  well  as  the  much 
smaller  markers  painted  on  roofs  and  roadways 
in  many  sections  of  the  coimtry.  Airway 
mai'kei-s  that  were  improved  number  2.870. 
In  addition,  1)7  new  airway  beacons  havt'  been 
built  to  gui<le  night  flights  and  1.5  beacons  have 
been  reconditioned. 

The  accomplishments  mentioned  above  relate 
to  specific  facilities  completed  between  the 
beginning  of  the  WPA  program  and  June  30, 
1940.  They  do  not  give  adecpiate  indication, 
how(>ver,  of  the  actual  amount  of  the  work  in- 
volved. Extensive  clearing,  grading,  and  drain- 
age work  was  done  in  the  construction  of  run- 
ways. Thousands  of  feet  of  drainage  pipe, 
water,  sewer,  and  telephone  lines  were  installed. 
Millions  of  square  yards  of  paving  was  com- 
pleted in  parking  areas,  roads,  sidewalks,  taxi 
strips,  and  hangar  aprons  at  airports. 

Expenditures  on  Airport  and  Airway 
Projects 

The  construction  and  improvement  of  air- 
ports during  the  five  years  from  the  initiation 
of  the  WPA  program  through  Jime  1940 
has  been  done  at  a  cost  of  $200,505,000.  Of 
this  amount  $150,812,000  was  from  fimds  ap- 
propriated to  the  WPA.  Although  some  work 
has  been  done  in  practically  every  state,  it  has 
been  nnich  more  extensive  in  some  than  in 
others.  Expenditures  were  largest  in  states 
where  large-scale  improvements  have  been 
made  on  major  airports  and  air-line  terminals. 

Recognition  by  project  sponsors  of  the  value 
of  airport  development  is  evident  from  the 
extent  of  their  financial  participation  in  WPA 
projects  of  this  type.  During  the  1940  fiscal 
year,  sponsors  carried  about  40  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  WPA  airport  and  airway  projects; 
they  provided  $15,018,000  of  the  total  of 
$37,279,000  spent  during  the  year.      This  eon- 


Table  7. — Amount  of  WPA  .\nd  Sponsors'  Funds 
Expended  on  Airport  .\nd  Airway  Projects 
Operated  by  WPA,  by  State  and  by  Source  of 
Funds 

Cr.\ULATIVK  THKiUCIi  JlNE  30.  1940 


State 


Total 


Alat)ama_  _ 
Ariz')na_.- 
.\rk;msaS-^ 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware.      

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia  -- 


Idaho 
Illinois. . 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas . . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 


Michigan. .. 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri  ... 
Montana     . 


Nebraska 

Nevada. . 

New  Hampshire.. 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 


New  York    

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont . . . 
Virginia  . . 


Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Hawaii 


$200.  505,  453 


2.  002,  731 
244,  490 
514.311 

17.  97.S.  771 

3.  334.  063 

2,  610.  560 


1.  ,593,  023 
4,  3,53,  698 

2.  OKI.  242 

840,  824 
9,  110.  105 

3.  125.  598 
1,  662,  955 
1,  626.  36S 

619,  466 

698,  606 

1,  376,  ,594 

608.  627 

4.  05.5.  524 

3.  579.  883 
3.  083.  920 

1,  790.  158 

2,  269,  130 
961.963 

1,  943,  344 
216,  067 
862,  325 

6.  384.  ,570 
892,  520 

62,  02O,  917 
2.351.  191 

402.  113 
8.  070,  289 

889,  123 

3,  386.  655 
17.  683.  149 

173.  226 

2.  488.  014 
86.5.  397 

4,  933.  792 
2.321,3.54 
1.  6,58,  063 

253,  957 

1.  438,  073 

5,  370,  819 

2,  574,  516 
2,  121,459 

335,  609 

817,312 


WPA  Funds  I  %°^l'^f 


$150,811,719  I  $49,693,734 


1,69,5,870 

166,  306 

392,  370 

13,  146,  677 

2,  687,  169 

2,  062,  276 

1.496,"  327 

3.  485.  826 

1,  526,  803 

683,947 
8,  176,  448 

2,  620,  946 
1,271,212 
1,  290,  473 

452,  6.56 
570.  224 

1,  131,  696 
547,  469 

3,  280,  386 

3,  114.599 

2,  410,  279 
1.  669,  797 
1,  640,  603 

719,  962 

1,  762,  408 
111,630 
617,  350 

4,  908.  361 
716,  .547 

39,  126,  725 

1,  799,  ,521 
28.5  879 

7,  188,  322 
636,  186 

2.  773.  882 
15.  274,  703 

121,410 

2,  141,  832 

641,  860 

4,  466,  347 
1,  475,  796 
1,2,51),  US 
182.  247 
1,  038,  335 

3,811,621 

1,954,612 

1.  734.  324 

222,  331 

541,  062 


306.  861 
78.  184 
121,941 
4,  832,  094 
646. 904 

658,284 

96,  096 
867,  872 
484,  439 

256,  877 
934,  667 
504,  653 
391.  743 
335,  895 

166,  809 
128,  382 
244,  898 
61,  158 
775,  138 

466,  284 
673,  641 
230,  361 
628,  527 
242,  001 

180.  936 
104,  437 
244,  975 
1,  476,  209 
175,  973 

22.  894.  192 
561.  670 
116.  234 
881.967 
252.  937 

612,  773 

2, 408,  446 

51.816 

346,  182 

223,  637 

467.  446 
845.  5.58 
407,  935 

71.710 
399,  73S 

1,  669,  198 
609, 904 
387.  135 
113,  278 

276,250 


Source:  WPA  state  office  reports. 

tribution  was  relatively  greater  than  that  of 
sponsors  of  any  other  major  type  of  WPA  proj- 
ect. It  also  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
of  airport  project  sponsors  during  earlier  years. 
Although  sponsors  provided  about  17  percent 
of  the  airport  project  costs  during  the  earlier 
years  of  WPA  op(>rations  as  a  whole,  they  made 
available  nearly  32  percent  of  the  total  in  the 
fiscal  year  1939. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 


D THING  tlic  tlsciil  year  1940  the  WPA  em- 
ployed iiu  average  of  2, 054, 000  woi'kers,  or 
about  a  third  less  than  the  averao-e  ninul)er 
(3,014,000)  employed  in  the  fiscal  vear  1939. 
Starting  with  atjout  2,282,000  hi  July  1939.  av- 
erage monthly  employment  declined  to  a  low  of 
1,721,000  in  September,  gradually  mcrrased  in 
the  autumn  antl  winter  until  it  exceeded  2,309,- 
000  in  Fel)ruary  and  Mairli,  and  then  dropped  in 
the  spring  months  to  a  .lune  avei'age  th;it  was 
only  a  liltle  higher  than  that  for  ihe  preceding 
Septend)er. 

The  Tiund)ers  of  persons  em])loyed  by  tlir 
WPA  in  the  months  since  it  was  establisiied  in 
the  siunmer  of  1935  have  (hictuated  consider- 
ably in  accordance  with  the  amouut  of  funds 
appropriated,  reflecting  changes  in  the  vohnne 
of  need  arising  from  unemi)loyment  and  fi'om 
distress  in  agiicultural  areas.  In  the  first 
months  of  its  o[)eratioii  the  program  developetl 
rajiidly,  until  an  average  of  3,019.000  persons 
ha.d  project  jol)s  in  February  1936.  P^roni  that 
time  until  Septend)er  1937,  a  period  of  expand- 
ing employment  Iti  private  industry,  the  nund)er 
of  Wi'A  workers  was  reduced  gradually,  except 
hi  the  drought  areas  where  several  huiKh'ed 
thousand  drought  victims  were  provided  with 
jobs  in  the  last  six  months  of  1936.  In  Septeni- 
ber  1937  only  1,4.")6.000  workers  were  employed 
on  WPA  piojects.  The  sharp  recession  in  busi- 
ness activity  that  began  in  the  fall  of  1937  and 
the  high  level  of  unemployment  during  the  en- 
suing yeai-  necessitated  an  increase  in  WPA 
employment  which  continui^d  tor  more  than  12 
months.  The  expansion  was  accentuated  by  the 
serious  condition  of  the  tenant  farmers  and  farm 
3S 


laborers  in  the  South  in  tlie  summer  and  fall  of 
193N  and  by  the  New  England  hurricane  which 
occurred  in  September  of  that  year.  Subse- 
(|ueiit  curtailment  in  operations  reduced  the 
average  numl)er  (>mployed  to  less  than  2,600,000 
in  -luiu'.  the  last  month  of  the  fiscal  year  1939, 
and  further  to  1.721,000  pei'sons  in  September 
1939.  In  order  to  meet  the  greater  need  for 
assistance  that  arises  in  wintei-  months  the 
number  of  WPA  jobs  was  graihially  increased  to 
the  1940  peak  in  March.  Seasonal  reductions 
then  brought  employment  down  to  1.7.")6,000 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  lowest  June 
average  in  WPA  history.  (Table  I  of  the  ap- 
pendix shows  the  numlier  of  persons  enaployed 
on  WPA  projects,  by  weeks,  from  August  1935 
tlii-ough  June  1940,  and  Tables  II  and  III  give 
state  distributions  by  selected  periods  ) 

The  generally  lower  level  of  WPA  employ- 
ment in  the  fiscal  year  1940  as  compared  with 
the  fiscal  year  1939  is  attributable  to  the  smaller 
ajipropriation  made  for  the  o|)era.tion  of  the 
lirogram  in  1940  as  a  consequence  of  increasing 
jnivate  em])loyment.  Fluctuations  during  the 
year,  however,  reflect  th(>  operation  of  an  em- 
ployment schedule  plannetl  to  reduce  the  niun- 
ber  of  persons  working  m  tlu'  summer  months  so 
that  more  jobs  can  be  provided  in  the  wdnter 
when  need  is  greatest.  The  unusual  steepness 
of  the  decline  in  employment  dtu'ing  the  first  few 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  was  chiefly  the  result  of 
the  1939  ERA  Act  provision  which  required  tiiat 
all  certified  workers,  except  veterans,  who  had 
been  continuously  employed  on  WPA  projects 
for  IS  months  or  longer  must  be  separated  from 
the  pi'ogram.     The  act  required  that  the  ter- 
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miiiatioii  of  all  workers  wlioso  18  montlis  of  cm- 
ployinoDi  lia.d  KciMi  (■om])l('t('il  \>y  tlu'  Ix'LiMMuiiitr 
(iftlio  fiscal  year  lir  (■H'ccIimI  hy  tlic  cikI  of  Aii- 
ijjust.  Because  of  the  larije  nuinl)ers  of  workers 
■iirocted,  replacements  could  not  l)e  made  as 
rapidly  as  tenninations  were  re(|uii'e([.  Work- 
ers dismissed  under  tlii;--  |)rovisioti  were  not 
elisjilile  for  reemployment  until  M)  days  tifter 
their  removal  and  until  they  had  heen  reeertilied 
as  in  need  of  emi)loyment. 

Most  of  the  workers  on  W'l'A  projects  are 
certified  ])ersons  referred  to  llir  WPA  l>y  local 
public  relief  a,!j;eiicies.  At  thi'  end  of  June 
nearly  96  percent  of  the  workers  |)aid  from  WPA 
funds  were  certified  persons.  The  lar^e  major- 
ity of  those  who  were  not  certified  were  em- 
ployed as  project  supei'visors  and  the  remainder 
wt're  engasjed  to  perform  skilled  johs  necessary 
for  project  operations  for  which  certified  workers 
were  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers.  Some 
of  the  project  supervisory  workers  had  orioin- 
ally   been   certified   as   in   need   of  employment 


but  were  given  noncertified  status  wlieu  they 
weri'  assiiriied  to  supervisory  duties.  The  pci- 
eerilaij,('  of  workers  on  projects  operated  by  the 
WPA  who  are  I'ei'tilii'd  as  in  need  did  not 
change  much  during  the  past  year,  but,  in 
accordance  with  WPA  regulations,  a  slight 
increase  occurred  in  the  relative  numbers  of 
certified  workers  on  the  WPA  pi'ojects  operated 
by  other  Fetlei-al  agencies.  At  no  time  since 
the  begininng  of  the  progi'am,  however,  have 
cei'tified  persons  coTistitutcd  less  than  94  percent 
of  the  employment  on  projects  operated  by 
the  WPA. 

Some  of  the  persons  working  on  WPA  projects 
are  women  who  serve  regidarly  as  the  economic 
heads  of  their  families  or  temporarily  while  the 
usual  economic  head  is  incapacitated  oi'  other- 
wise unavailable  for  employment.  Most  of 
the  women  workers  are  employed  in  sewing 
rooms,  on  housekeeping  ai<ie  projects,  on  units 
of  the  education  and  reei-eation  pi'ograms,  or  on 
clei'ical    and    other    tyjies   of   pi'ofessional    and 
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*   Includes  persons  employed  on   WPA   projects   operated  by   other   Federal   agencies. 
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KEi'Ulfl    UN   I'KOGKESS  OF  THE  WPA  PKUURAM 


Table  8.- -Average  Xi'mber  of  Persons  Eiitloyed 

ON    WPA    Puo.lBCTS  '' 
MoSTlil.v    ArcitsT  lin.VJrNK  1940 


I9S5 


August 

September-. 

October 

November- - 
necember-  - 


January.. 
February. 

March 

.Vpril 

May- 

June 


July -- 

August 

September- 
October 

November- 
December-  - 


I9S7 


January- - 
February. 

March 

.\pril 

May 

June 


July 

.August 

September- 
October 

November- 
December-  - 


January-  - 
February. 

March 

-Vpril 

May 

June  


July 

.\ugust 

September - 
October.-. 
November. 
December. . 


January. - 
February- 

March 

.\pril 

May 

June 


July 

.\ugust 

September. - 

October 

November-- 
December.. 


IHC 


January . . , 
February. 

March 

.\pril 

May 

June , 


Projects 
Operated 
by  WPA 


2, 879,  733 
3.  019.  098 
2,960,31s 
2,  (12r.,  307 
2,  396,  718 
2,  285,  622 

2.  24,1, 328 
2,  332.  380 
2.  4.'i3,  603 
2,  552,  574 
2,5.11,041 
2, 247,  461 


2, 131.  078 
2,149,391 
2,  129,  475 
2,078,221 
2,021,579 
1,878,008 

1,631,203 
1,  ,110, 894 
1,465,977 
1,462,605 
1,  .503.720 
1.  596.  676 


1. 803. 
2.003. 
2.  3-21. 
2.  540. 
2.  640. 

2.  743. 

2.999. 
3. 125. 

3.  213. 
3.  286. 
3.  334. 
3.  161. 


101 
840 
541 
4<i4 
246 
025 

022 
243 
609 
fill 
594 
080 


3,021.595 

2,  996,  554 

3,  (K19,  no 

2.  792,  362 
2,  645,  550 
2,578,041 

2,  2S2, 086 
1,  970.  68S 

1,  720.  996 
1.877.439 
1.960.518 

2.  123.  431 


2.  216.  314 
2.  309.  218 
2.  310.  541 
2.144.040 
1.  981.  661 
1.  755.  526 


"220.163 

374.317 

705.  169 

1.S14.  9.17 

2.  667. 190 


2.  879.  733 

3.  019.  098 
2,960.315 
2.  626.  367 
2.396.718 
2.  285.  622 

2.  245.  328 
2.  332.  380 
2.  453.  603 
2.  552.  574 
2.551.041 
2.  247,  461 


2,131,078 
2, 149.  391 
2.  129.  475 
2. 078.  221 
2.  021.  579 
1.  878.  008 

1.  631.  203 
1.  510.  894 
1.455.977 
1.  462.  605 
1.510.720 
1.  596.  676 


1.803.101 
2.  003.  ,840 
2.321.54) 
2,  540.  464 
2.  640.  246 

2.  743.  025 

2.914,  121 

3,  040.  23fi 
3.  123.  56S 
.3.  195.  567 
3.241.9.17 
3.  069.  341 


2.931.401 
2.  907.  356 
2. 920.  066 
2.  679. 046 
2.  509.  875 
2.  438.  432 

2.  236.  919 

1 .  909.  886 
1.656.019 
1.804.063 
1. 882.  754 

2.  045. 889 


2.  142.  .188 
2.  234.  595 
2.  235.  361 
2,  064.  452 
1.  896.  642 
1.  669.  572 


WPA  Proj- 
ects Oper- 
ated   by 
Other 
Federal 
.\eencies 


84. 901 
85.007 
90.041 

91.  044 

92.  637 
91.739 


90.  194 
89.  198 
89.  044 
113.316 
135.  675 
.139.609 

45,  167 
60,  802 
64,  977 
73,  376 
77,  764 
77,  542 


73,  726 

74,  623 

75,  180 
79,  588 
86,  019 
85,  954 


service  projects.  At  the  end  of  June  li)40  tlie 
women  workinp;  on  projects  operated  by  the 
WPA  nuniliered  alxiut  248,000  and  represented 
sho'htly  inofe  than  1  .i  percent  of  the  total  em- 
ployment.     Altiioimh  their  numbers  wei'e  about 

Table  9. — Number  of  Women  Employed  on  Projects 

Operated  by  WP.\ 

Quarterly.  December  1935-Jr.\E  1940 


Date 


19SS 

December24 ...  .330.7.32 

19S6 

March25 -    440.193 

June24       387.841 

September30 393.825 

December  30 352.963 

I9S7 

MarchSl  .3.W.  639 

June  30 .323.275 

September29 256.369 

December29 .   2SI.no.", 

1938 

March30 .335.612 

June29 372.0.18 

September  28 409.9.54 

December  28 40.1.665 

19S9  ; 

March29        !  391.442 

June28        .    I  3.52.784 

September  27... 251.071 

December27 1  333.660 

1940  I 

March  27 I  .367,062 

June26  -     I  243,276 


Percent 

of  All 

Workers 


15.3 
17.2 
15.7 
16.4 


16.8 
18,2 
17.  7 
17,0 


13.  7 
13.3 
13.  1 
13  .1 


13.6 
14.5 
14.6 
16.  1 


16.6 
16.4 


-^  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  during 
the  months. 
"  .\verage  for  last  three  weeks. 


100.000  less  than  a  year  earlier,  women  workers 
in  June  1940  constit ulcd  a  larger  percentage 
of  till'  I'Mlplnymcnt   tolili. 

Labor  Turnover  on  WPA  Projects 

The  groii])  (if  workeis  eni])loyed  l)y  the  AVPA 
is  constantly  changing.  Thotisands  of  pei'sons 
leave  WI^.V  projects  each  niniith.  and  thousantls 
of  others  are  added  to  the  program.  The 
niiml)er  of  dift'erent  iiKhviduals  emiiloycd  l)y 
WPA  at  some  time  belwciMi  tlic  beginning  of 
the  ])rograin  and  June  1!I4(I  i--  estimated  at 
7,800,000,  although  only  l,7r,(l.(l(i(i  were  em- 
ployed on  projects  at   I  be  end  of  tin~  period. 

Between  July  19o9  and  June  1940.  a  yeai-  in 
which  WPA  em|)loyment  declined  substantially, 
nearly  700,000  persons  who  had  never  before 
worked  on  tiie  \\'PA  program  were  assigned  to 
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THOUSANDS 
OF    WC^KEBS 
600 


1938 
ludes  persons    employed    < 


|iiojt'ct  jobs.  Diiriiifi-  the  same 
|)cri()(i  lar^-c  luinihcrs  of  former 
WPA  employees  who  liad  left 
llie  |)roiiram  for  ])rivate  em|)loy- 
iiuMit  or  been  separated  forotln  r 
reasons  were  reassijiiied  to  ])roj- 
cet  jobs.  Reassii^iimeiits,  wiiieli 
i-i,lli;-ed  between  lOO.OOl)  and 
:!()(), 000  ])er  month  (see  (  'harl 
4),  totaled  nearly  2,:i7o,(H)0  (hir- 
ing the  12-moiith  i^eriod.  vSome 
persons,  however,  were  reas- 
signed more  than  once  dni-ina' 
the  year,  following  brief  |)criods 
of  temporary  |)rivat(>  employ- 
ment or  of  se])aration  for  othrr 
reasons. 

Separations  from  the  WPA 
program,  ranging  from  ahunl 
200,000  to  800,000  i^er  month, 
totaled  over  3,850,000  Ibi-  the  year.  Approxi- 
mately 1,1")0,0()0  of  these  wrrr  volmitary  srpa- 
rations,  most  of  which  were  made  in  ordei'  to 
accept  temporary  or  |)erinanent  jobs  in  jM'ivate 
industry  but  some  of  them  were  for  such  reasons 
as  new  sources  of  income,  illness,  or  injury.  The 
number  of  viUuntary  separations  vai'ied  between 
64,000  and  148,000  each  month,  rellecting  for 
the  most  part  changes  in  private  employment 
conditions.  In  the  fiscal  year  1940  the  rate  of 
vohmtary  separations  (separations  during  tlu^ 
month  as  ]H'rcent  of  employnrent  at  the  begin- 
ning of  tlu'  month)  ranged  between  3  and  7 
percent  and  averaged  api)roximately  the  same 
as  in  the  ])receding  year.  The  highest  rates 
occurred  in  September  and  October  1939.  (See 
Table  10.) 

The  total  volume  of  turno\'er  in  the  12  months 
ending  with  .Tune  1940  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  provision  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  which 
required  the  dismissal  of  all  certitied  workers, 
except  veterans,  who  hail  been  continuously 
employed  on  the  program  for  IS  months  or 
longer.  Approximately  a  third  of  the  workers 
employed  on  WPA  projects  at  the  begimiing  of 
July  1939  had  been  continuously  em])loyed 
under  the  ])rogram  for  IS  months  or  more.  The 
statutory  provision  made  it  necessary  to  termi- 
nate these  workers  by  August  31.  ( 'onse- 
quently,  nearly  783,001)  WPA  woikers  were 
separated    from    projei't    ji>l>s   duiing   July    and 
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July   1938  -  June   1940 


THOUSANDS 
OF    WORKERS 
600 


eoo 

SEPARATIONS       h 

l\ 

200 

n 

-^^^ — ~^ 

,,y\j^ru^__ 

/^ 

200 

0 

"uoluntVhV    separations   ^'*~^— ' 

--- 

1939 

WPA    projects    operated   by    other    Federal    agencies. 


WPA    359e 


August.  After  Septemhci-  1,  1939,  the  number 
of  workers  separated  in  accordance  whh  the 
IS-month  provision  declined  considerably,  total- 
ing oidy  about  2.")7,000  in  the  foui-  months  from 
Septeml)er  through  December  1939  and  20(i,000 
in  the  six  months  from  January  through  June 
1940. 

Worker's  dismissed  under  the  18-month  ])rovi- 
sion  were  matle  ineligibU'  for  WPA  employment 
for  at  least  30  days;  at  tlu'  end  of  that  period 
they  might  be  I'eeertilied  if  still  in  neetl.  That 
a  eonsidi'rable  number  of  the  workers  dismissed 
utuler  this  provision  were  s\d)S('(piently  re- 
assigned to  WPA  jobs  is  indicated  by  the  icsults 
of  a  sm'vey  conducted  in  23  large  cities.  More 
than  a  sixth  of  the  78)5,000  workers  dismissed  in 
these  cities  in  July  and  August  1939  were 
interviewful  in  September  and  Xovendier  1939 
and  February  1940.  The  lirst  intcr\  icw  .  made 
three  or  four  weeks  after  the  w'orkers  had  been 
terminatetl,  iudicateil  that  only  S  percent  had 
foimd  private  employment.  By  .Xovember, 
about  27  percent  had  been  reassigned  to  \VPA 
jobs  anil  13  ])ereent  had  obtained  employment 
in  private  industry.  Scarcely  any  moi'e  of  the 
dismissed  workers  had  secured  private  em- 
])loyment  l)y  the  time  the  last  intei'view  was 
made  m  February  1940,  but  54  percent  of  them 
had  been  reassigned  to  WPA. 

The  volume  of  turno\'er,  rellecting  wide 
fluctuations  in   total   W  PA  employment   as  well 
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Table  10. — Xumbek  of  Persons  Assigned  to  and  Separated  from  Employment  on   WPA   Projects  -* 

COXT[N'ENTAL    UNITED   STATES 

Mos-THLY,  July  1938-.ruNE  1940 


A,■^>i^;liIueuLs 


Separations 


July  -. 

August.    -,- 

September- 
October  

N'ovember- 
Deceniber.- 


January  -  - 
February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


Total 


311,568 
308,952 
27t>,  846 
327.085  I 
104,774  I 
97,056 


110,301 
239,  754 
177,  477 
114,938 
130,  592 
139.  .';74 


July -- -I  131.979 

August. _   I  292,897 

September i  404.188 

October I  349, 154 

November     i  329.439 

December      I  303,348 

mo 

January.         ..   _   -     _ 331.857 

February I  259,789 

March 205,803 

April '  166,743 

May 155,010 

June 106.987 


Initial 
Mssign- 
tnents 


147,  170 
162,  915 
149.  430 
179.673 
64,  871 
29,  703 


36,  664 
119,066 
70,  .531 
29.489 
31,630 
31,  775 

25.  509 
85,  577 
105.  901 
54,  230 
61,498 
68.  265 


85.  155 
67,  937 
49,  07i; 
29. 939 
24.  662 
12.343 


Reassign- 
ments 


164,  398 
146.  037 
127.416 
147.412 
99,  903 
67,  353 


73, 637 
120.  688 
1116,  946 
85,  449 
98,  962 
107,  799 

106.  470 
207.  320 
298.287 
294.  924 
267,  941 
235,  083 


246,  702 
191,  852 
156,727 
136,  804 
130.348 
94.  644 


Discharges  and  layoffs 


Volun- 
tary *^ 


163.  062 
191.  195 
227.  822 
212.  827 
237,  812 
294, 146 


215,  876 
180,  183 
246.  314 
340.  427 
275,  424 
225.  904 

485.  825 
784,  633 
230,  946 
243.  821 
197,  473 
185,  945 


213,  808 
204.  837 
292.  734 
338,  620 
304.  292 
377.  742 


117,799 
137.  276 
172,  581 
157,986 
146,  192 
115.478 


103,  322 
94,  707 
133,  527 
123,  582 
115,748 

103,  169 

148,  394 

104,  205 
108.  069 
113.834 

79,284 
64,  400 


79,  078 
74.  999 
94.  963 
104.  358 
96,  780 
81,  785 


18-month 
provi- 


Rate  of 
Assign- 
ments 
(Per- 
cent) B 


45,  263 
53, 919 
5.5.  241 
54,  841 
91,  620 
178,  668 


112,  554 
85,  476 
112,787 
216.  845 
159.  676 
122.  735 

337,  431 
680,  428 
122.  877 
129,987 
1 18,  189 
121,  .545 


134,  730 
129,838 
197,771  j 
234.  262  I 
207.  512 
295.957 


171.074 
611,733 
86.  364 
63,  820 
55,  925 
50,  726 


49.  602 
48,  220 
43,817 
39,021 
17,  169 
8,561 


45,  263 
53,919 
55,  241 
54,841 
91.  620 
178,  668 


112,554 
85,476 
112.787 
216.845 
159.676 
122,735 

166,367 
68,695 
36.513 
66,  167 
62,264 
70,  819 


85.  128 
81.  618 
153,954 
19.5,241 
190,  343 
287,396 


11.4 
10.7 
9.0 
10.5 
5.1 
3.1 


3.7 
8.4 
6.1 
4.0 
5.0 
5.6 


Rate  of  Separa- 
tions (Percent)  B 


Total 


5.9 
6.6 
7.4 
6.8 
7.4 
9.3 


Volun- 
tary 


7.3 
6.3 
8.5 
11.9 
10.5 
9.  1 


5.4 

19.8 

14.6 

39.2 

23.0 

13.1 

20.5 

14.3 

18.2 

10.9 

15.7 

9.6 

15.5 

10.0 

11.5 

9.1 

8.9 

12.7 

7.6 

1.5.5 

7.6 

14.9 

5.6 

19.8 

4.3 
4.7 
5.8 
5.1 
4.5 
3.7 


3.5 
3.3 
4.6 
4.3 
4.4 
4.  1 

6.0 
15.2 
6.  1 
6.  7 
4.4 
3.3 


3.7 
3.3 
4.2 
4.8 
4.7 
4.3 


^  Prior  to  January  1940  -latri  -In  n'll  include  nonrelief  employment.  Data  for  \vnrl<ers  employed  on  WPA  projects  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies  are  nol  inclu<ied  prior  to  September  1938. 

^  Percent  of  total  emi>loyment  at  hef;inning  of  month. 

^~  Includes  reparations  made  for  such  reasons  as  new  sources  of  income,  death,  or  illness,  as  well  as  separations  of  persons  leaving  fur  private 
employment. 

D  Separated  in  accordance  with  section  16  (b)  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1939  requiring  separation  after  continuous  WPA  employment  of  18  months. 


as  the  effects  of  tlie  legislative  provision  con- 
cernino-  duration  of  continuous  employment, 
was  oT|.;itrr  in  relation  to  the  level  of  employ- 


CHART    5 

RATE    OF    ASSIGNMENTS    AND    SEPARATIONS    IN    EMPLOYMENT 
ON    WPA   PROJECTS* 

July    1938    -    June    1940 


'   IncluHn  psnons   employod   on   WPA   prolocl.   ooerat«a   b,   other   FMoral   anoncias 
'  P^fcent   of   total  employmant   at  tMglnnIng   of  month. 


ment  in  the  year  endina:  June  1940  than  in  the 
preceding;  year.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
monthly  accession  and  separation  rates  shown 
in  Chart  5.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  separation  rates  ranged 
from  6  to  12  percent  of  emi)loy- 
ment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  whereas  in  1940  the  low- 
est rate  recortled  for  any  month 
was  9  percent  and  the  highest  39 
percent.  The  maximum  of  39 
percent  occurred  in  August  1939 
when  the  large  numbers  of  WPA 
workers  who  had  been  employed 
continuously  for  IS  months  or 
more  were  being  terminated. 
Assignment  rates  had  ranged 
between  3  and  1 1  percent  in  the 
fiscal  year  1939  as  compared 
with  a  variation  of  from  5  to  23 
percent  during  1940;  the  highest 
rate  reflects  the  lar^e  number  of 
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assi<riiniciits  iiKidr  In  S('|)triiil)('r  1939  In  rr|)lnce 
workers  ilisinisscd  in  accordiuice  with  the 
mtuulalMry  tcrniinatii)n  provision. 

Employment  on  WPA  Projects  Operated  by 
Other  Federal  Agencies 

Most  \\\'A  workers  were  employed  on 
projects  ojjerated  l)y  the  Wl'A  chn'ini;  the  1940 
tiseal  yt^ar,  but  a  few,  i-cpresentinsj;  from  2  to  5 


percent  of  the  total,  were  assigned  to  projects 
operated  by  other  Federal  ajjeiicies  with  trans- 
ferred WPA  funds,  l^ess  than  65,000  workers 
were  employed  on  piojeets  operated  by  other 
Federal  agencies  during  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember 1939.  During  the  next  seven  months 
average  employment  on  these  |jj-ojects  lluctu- 
ated  around  75,000,  and  during  May  and  June 
1940  it  reached  approxinnxtely  S5,()00.  The 
average  for  the  year  ending  June  1940  was 
about  73,000  workers. 


Table   11. — Aver.^ge   Xcmber  of  Peuson.s   Employed  on  WPA   Pro.iects,   by   Acency  * 

yVARTEKIV,   Jl'NE    1939-JVNE    1940 


1939 

194U 

Agtncy 

June 

September 

December 

March 

June 

2,578,041 

1,720,996 

2, 123, 431 

2,  310,  541 

1,  765,  526 

U'nrk  Projef^ts  .Administration                                                            . 

2,  438,  432 

1,6.')6,019 

2, 045,  SS9 

2,  236, 361 

1,669.  .'•■72 

Other  Federal  agencies                                                                    -  .               - - 

139,609 

64,977 

77,  .542 

75,180 

85,  954 

Department  of  \criculture                                   -                 -       -       .            -  

47,  496 

20,  769 

22, 676 

23,654 

29,  .'(81 

\grifiiltural  A<l]iistnient  Administration                                          

182 

106 

106 
25 

103 

185 

4 

5,799 

9,233 

265 

.674 

209 

7.216 

66 

99 

.308 

Agricultural  .Markiling  Service 

216 

Bureau  of  Kiitiiiimlof.'^  and  Plant  Quarantine                                    .- 

14,022 

13.  468 

425 

909 

243 

18,246 

7,852 
6,555 
153 
659 
211 
5,170 
63 

5,276 
7,168 
211 
,692 
199 
9, 051 
59 

9,399 

12,  932 

Bureau  of  Iloino  Economics                                                                        

262 

.636 

209 

Soil  t^onservation  Service                                                                      ..        

5,  855 

75 

Department  of  Commerce; 

36 

34 

38 

46 

Executive  Office  of  the  President: 

National  Resources  Planning  Board  * 

51 

21,298 

7,597 

10,300 

10,  584 

13,408 

2,631 
642 

1,039 
19 

67 
6,189 

1,168 

284 

76 

52 

7,463 

1,148 

475 

93 

47 

7,341 

1,847 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 

706 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs- 

General  l.anil  Office  " 

105 

16,036 

8,  786 

Bureau  of  Heclamalion 

179 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions; 

345 

Alaska  Road  Commission 

25 

284 
1,361 

105 
1.152 

381 
1,099 

216 

293 

1.446 

Department  of  Justice: 

222 

1,739 
116 

19.  138 

703 

Department  of  Lahor: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

1,  651 
46 

10.  667 

2,182 
121 

11.961 

in'.i 

1,784 
130 

10.804 

360 

2  178 

Library  of  Congress 

Department  of  the  Navy: 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 

123 
10  ^68 

Federal  Security  .Vgency: 

339 

3,032 

1,563 

!,643 

663 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard  

381 

836 

1,815 

133 

165 

178 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue      _ 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (Division  of  Tax  Research) 

1,430 

1,478 

485 

2,60 

938 

667 

1,257 

1,239 

1   ."^12 

44,  877 

21,719 

26, 969 

26,924 

1,979 
42,  898 

1,538 
20, 181 

1,020 
25,949 

344 

25,680 

Quartermaster  Corps.  .           ... 

26  446 

■^  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  durinp  the  months. 

«  Public  land  inventory  projects  operated  hy  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  193S  Act  funds 
were  continued  with  1939  Act  funds  originally  allocated  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  suhsetpiently  transferred  to  the  Generpl  Land 
Office  of  the  Department  ot  the  Interior. 
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'J'lic  lar<rcst  portion  of  the  workers  cniiilovod 
on  WPA  projects  operated  by  otlier  Federal 
agencies  during  June  1940  were  engaged  in  work 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  War  De- 
partment. This  agency  employed  nearly  20,500 
persons  on  projects  for  tlie  general  improve- 
ment of  army  posts,  forts,  stations,  and  airfields. 
About  12,900  pei-sons  were  working  on  jjrojects 
operated  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  De|3!irt- 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  consiTvation  and 
improvement  of  forest  and  range  areas  and  for 
the  development  of  recreational  areas  and  facili- 
ties. Ap])roximately  10,.')0()  workers  were  em- 
ployed on  projects  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and 
Docks  of  the  Navy  Departnu'nt  that  were 
undertaken  to  improve  naval  and  air  base 
facilities  and  to  develo])  a  s\dinuirine  base. 

W^PA  ])rojects  of  only  llire<>  other  Federal 
agencies  wei'e  employing  nuu-e  than  5,(100 
persons — the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  (Quarantine 
of  the  Department  of  Agi'iculture,  and  the 
Natioiuil  Pai-k  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Interior.  The  projerts  of  the  Agriculture  bu- 
reaus were  concerned  with  the  conservation  of 
soil  aiul  moisture  through  land  drainage  and 
ei'osion  control  measures  and  with  the  pre- 
vention, control,  and  eradication  of  various 
plant  diseases  and  animal  pests.  The  chief 
project  work  of  the  National  l^ark  Service  was 
the  development  of  public  recreational  areas. 
(See  Table  VI  of  the  appentli.x  for  state  distri- 
l)iitions  of  emjilovment  on  WPA  projects  oper- 
ated by  othei-  Federal  agencies.) 

Employment  on  Different  Kinds  of  Projects 

A  wide  diversity  of  activities  is  typical  of  the 
projects  operated  by  the  WPA — a  diversity 
which  reflects  in  part  the  differences  in  commu- 
nity needs  for  various  kinds  of  public  improve- 
ments and  services  and  in  part  the  variation  in 
the  occupational  abilities  and  training  of  workers 
eligible  for  WPA  employment  in  those  commu- 
nities. Activities  in  the  construction  field  pre- 
dominate, how'cver,  and  provide  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  project  jobs. 

Three  out  of  every  four  WPA  w^orkers  em- 
ployed on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  at  the 
end  of  June  1940  were  working  on  construction 
projects.     The  largest   portion  of  this  grouj)  of 


Table  12. — Number  of  Person.s  Emploved  on  Proj- 
ects Oper.^ted  by  WPA,  BY  Type  of  Project 

June  2C>,  IVMO 


Type  of  Project 

Number 
of  Persons 

Percent 

Total 

1,  583.  242 

100.0 

nighwavs,  roads,  and  streets 

67.3.036 

42.5 

Primarv  roads 

80,  827 
294,  1.52 
171,219 
126,838 

5. 1 

Farm-to-niarket  and  other  secondary  roads.. 
Street*:  and  alleys 

18.6 
10  8 

other..                                

8.0 

143,  952 

9.1 

49, 029 
94.  923 

3.  1 

Other 

6.0 

Recreational  faciUties.  excluding  buildings 

90.  224 

5.7 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utilities.. 

157.  921 

10.0 

Water  purification  and  supply 

33.  0.59 
99,  947 
24.  915 

2.  1 

6.3 

Other 

1.6 

.\irports  and  airways 

22. 174 

1.4 

Conservation 

39,  578 

2.5 

23.  245 
16,  333 

1.5 

Other 

1.0 

Sanitation 

24.067 

1.5 

Professional  and  service 

399.  214 

25.2 

Communitv  service  . 

109,  291 

6.8 

Education  .. 

26,890 
36.  336 
21.  673 
6.281 
5,499 
9,304 
3.308 

1.7 

2.3 

Library 

1.3 

0.4 

Art 

0.3 

Music 

0.6 
0.2 

Research  and  records         .  . 

74,  643 

4.7 

Research  and  surveys. 

38,  872 

28,  439 

7,332 

2.4 

l.S 

Historical  records  survey 

0.5 

.dewing. 

110,367 

7.0 

Welfare,  excluding  sewing 

97,  280 

6.2 

Pulilir  liralth  and  hospital  work 

Prod  11' -t  ion 

Housekrcping  aide. 

Household  workers'  training 

10,  931 
13.  555 
26,727 
894 
23,539 
21, 634 

0.7 
O.S 
1.7 
0.1 

1.,'- 

Distribution  of  surplus  commodities 

1.4 

Other 

7,633 

0.5 

33, 076 

2.1 

workers  were  employed  on  highway,  road,  and 
street  jirojects,  working  mainly  on  secondary 
and  feeder  I'oads  and  on  streets  and  alleys; 
about  (i73,000  persons,  or  42.5  percent  of  the 
total  WPA  project  employees,  w'ere  engaged  on 
road  or  street  work  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Another  large  group  of  workers — almost  158,000, 
who  made  up  a  tenth  of  the  total — were  em- 
ployed on  projects  for  the  construction  or  im- 
jirovement  of  sewer  systems,  water  purification 
and  supply  systems,  and  other  public  utilities. 
The  majority  of  these  employees  were  working 
on  ijrojects  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
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of  scwasro  I'cillcclioii  and  (lis|)<is;il  liicililii's. 
Nciii'ly  !i>  luuiiy  worker--  (  144.lll)(n  were  niLiMiiCil 
in  I  he  coiisi  ruction  of  public  l)uil<lin<is;  a  thin  I  of 
llirni  were  wiirkiiii;'  on  schools  aiid  other  eiluca- 
lional  biiiklings.  iind  the  ri'inaiiuler  on  recrea- 
tional,  admiiiist  lat  ixc,  and  ol  her  Uinils  oi'  ])id)lic 
liuildiiiiTS.  Alioul  '.)(),()()()  woikers  had  j<ibs  on 
|irojeets  for  the  ih'Velo])nient  ol  parks  anil  olhei- 
recrcatioiiid  facilities.  Nearly  40,1)00  were  en- 
iz-aii'ed  in  conservation  activities  directed  chielly 
towards  reduction  of  soil  erosion  and  water 
conservation.  About  24,000  persons  were  eii- 
tiau'cd  on  sanitation  projects  including:  drainage 
improvement  and  malaria  control  work,  22,1)01) 
were  working'  on  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  airports  and  airways,  and  33,000  mi 
iniseellaneous  construction  ])rojects  involving 
several  different  ty]3es  of  work  or  on  ])rojects 
not  elsewhere  classitii'd. 

One  WPA  worker  in  every  four  was  emjiloyed 
on  jirofessioual  or  service  projects  which  ])ro- 
vided  nearly  400,000  jobs.  Welfare  projects, 
staffed  mainly  by  women,  em])loyed  more  than 
200,000  persons.  Of  these  persons  1 1 0,000  wen- 
working  in  sewing  rooms,  and  the  remainder 
servi'd  as  housekeeping  aides,  assisted  in  health 
work,  condticted  household  workers'  training 
classes,  pre])ared  and  served  school  hmchcs, 
worked  on  tmiiiture-  or  toy-mending  and  can- 
ning projects,  or  aided  in  the  distribution  of 
surplus  commodities.     Another  group  of  more 


Drilling     dynamite     holes     into     limestone     preparatory     to 
leveling  for  a  landing  field 

than  100,000  persons  were  at  work  on  community 
service  projects,  among  which  are  education, 
recreation,  library,  and  museum  projects  and 
the  state  arts  progra,ms.  The  remainder  of  the 
nonconstruction  workers  were  engagetl  cliiefly 
in  various  types  of  research  and  sm'veys  and 
work  on  public  records. 

The  relative  number  of  persons  employed  on 
the  various  types  of  ])rojects  has  shifted  during 
the  period  of  WPA  operations.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  the  program  the  ])ercentage  of  workers 
em[)loyetl   on  road  and   street  work  increased, 


T.ABLE     13.—  PkRCE.VT.ICE     DiSTRlHUTlON    OF    PERSONS    EMPLOYED     ON    PrCIECTS    OPERATED     KY     WP.\,     BY     M.\.I(IR 

Type  of  Project 
Selected  Periods,  March  1936-JnNE  1940 


lyiif  of  i'roject 

March 
1936  * 

March 
1937  * 

Marcll  30. 
1938 

March  22. 
1939 

June  21. 
1939 

Septeni- 

ber  27, 

1939 

Decem- 
ber 27. 
1939 

March  27, 
1940 

June  21.. 
1940 

Tdtal 

100.0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

lOO.O 

37.2 
S.  2 

10,  ,5 
9.0 
1..5 
6.7 
3.6 

.5.0 
2.1 
10.0 
3.0 
0.9 

35.7 
8.  ,5 
8-6 

10.3 
1.5 
5.  6 
2  9 

■_'.'>  II 

43.  0 
7.6 
8.6 

10.  S 
1.3 
-1.8 
3.  1 

44.2 
8.1 
7.0 

10.1 
1.4 
4.9 
2.4 

42.7 
9.2 
7.  1 
9.4 

\i 

1.9 

44.  6 

8.  8 

i;,  6 

9.0 
1.5 
3.4 
1.9 

43.7 
8.11 
6.  1 

10.1 
1.1 
3.0 
1.7 

43.6 
7.1 
5.3 

10.6 
1.0 
3.9 
1.6 

42.5 

9.  1 

Recreational  lacilities.  excluding  buildings . - 

Sower  svstenis  and  other  utilities 

.5.7 
10.0 

Airports  and  airways 

Conservation 

Sanitation 

1.4 
2.5 
1.5 

19.9 

20.  .5 

22.3 

22.  6 

24.5 

24.9 

25.2 

6.9 
2.8 
10.5 
3.8 
1.0 

5.2 
3.0 
7.6 
3.8 
0.3 

.5.2 
3.7 
6.8 
4.4 
0.4 

5.  7 
4.3 
7.4 
4.5 
0.4 

4.8 
4,6 

o^O 
0.5 

.5.  li 
4.7 
8.2 
5.2 
0.8 

5.8 
4.3 
8.3 
5.7 
0.8 

6.8 

Research  and  records 

4.7 

Sewing- _ 

Welfare,  cxcludinL'  sewing 

7.0 
6.2 

Other                                                          

0.5 

Miscellaneous 

»2.3 

1.9 

0.9 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

2.1 

^  Data  apply  to  the  last  half  of  {ho  month. 

**  Not  comparable  with  later  periods  since  miscellaneous  grmip  fur  M.ireti  \\t:n\  includes  certain  ty[)cs  of  work  which  have  subsr(|uently  been  included 
under  profopsional  and  service  projects. 
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altlu)Uij;li  it  luis  viiricil  only  sliii-htly  since  the 
be5i;iiuiiiitr  of  1938.  Great.or  emphasis  has  re- 
cently been  phiced  on  professional  and  service 
projects,  particularly  on  housekeeping  aide 
and  other  welfare  projects  and  on  projects  for 
work  on  public  records  and  research.  On  the 
other  hand  considerably  fewer  workers,  rela- 
tive to  the  total,  are  being  employed  on  projects 
for  the  improvement  of  recreational  facilities, 
on  conservation  activities,  and  on  sanitation 
work;  in  the  fiscal  year  1940,  woi'kers  on  such 
projects  represented  only  half  as  large  a  per- 
centage as  in  the  first  years  of  the  program. 

The  distribution  of  woikcrs  l)y  type  of  proj- 
ect reflects,  among  other  influences,  the  effects 
of  seasonal  factors  and  of  expanding  and  (Con- 
tracting operations.  Adjustments  to  weather 
conditions  are  required  in  a  program  in  which 
outdoor  work  predominates.  Furtheimore, 
when  the  amount,  of  employment  must  be 
changed  rapidly,  workers  may  be  assigned  to  or 
termniated  from  certain  types  of  projects  — 
such  as  road  and  street  work — with  greater 
facility  than  fi'om  others.  Fluctuations  in  the 
relative  importance  of  the  various  types  also 
result  from  changes  in  private  employment 
opportimities  in  agriculture  and  other  indus- 
tries, the  diversity  in  the  ti'ends  of  private 
employment  in  different  sections  of  the  country, 
changes  in  the  occujiational  tlistribution  of 
workers  assigiuHf  to  WPA  jobs,  and  variation  in 
local  needs  for  project  work. 

The  emphasis  given  to  different  types  of 
WPA  projects  varies  considerably  from  state  to 
state,  but  construction  projects,  particularly 
road  projects,  predominate  in  all  state  ]U-ograms. 
Road  work,  in  June  1940,  provided  more  than 
half  the  WPA  jobs  in  13  states  and  Puerto  Rico. 
Nearly  all  states  employed  at  least  a  fifth  of 
their  WPA  workers  on  road  projects. 

Other  kinds  of  activities  wer'c  ])i-omine7it  in 
a  few  states.  In  Idalio  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  WPA  personnel  were  working  07i  conseiva- 
tion  projects  but  in  no  othei'  state  were  as 
many  as  a  seventh  of  the  workers  i^nployed  on 
this  type  of  project.  Jobs  on  utility  projects 
were  relatively  much  more  numerous  in  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  South  Carolina 
than  in  the  country  as  a  whole;  in  each  of  these 
areas  they  represented  moic  than  a  fifth  of  the 
em))loyment.     In   nine   states   sewing   projects 


accountcil  foi'  moi-c  than  a  tcntli  of  the  total 
employment,  f^^mploymenl  on  major  types  of 
projects  is  shown  for  each  state  in  Tables  IV 
and  Vof  the  appendix. 

Employment     in     Communities     oF 
Various  Sizes 

Forty  out  of  every  100  persons  employed  on 
projects  o])erated  by  the  WI-'A  at  the  end  of 
June  1940  were  working  in  metropolitan  areas 
aiul  counties  whose  largest  cities  had  at  least 
100,000  population  in  1930.  The  relative 
nunabers  of  workers  employed  in  such  highly 
urban  areas  have  been  less  during  the  1940  fiscal 
year,  however,  than  during  earlier  periods. 
Both  in  November  1937  and  in  June  1938  more 
than  45  out  of  100  jobs  were  provided  in  these 
heavily  poindated  sections. 

As  the  proportion  of  WPA  workers  employed 
in  the  largest  communities  decreased,  relatively 
more  emi)ioyment  has  been  provitled  on  WPA 
projects  in  rural  countSes — counties  in  which 
the  largest  connnunity  had  fewer  than  25,000 
people.  Almost  half  the  total  WPA  emj)loyees 
were  located  in  these  counties  in  June  1940. 
Of  this  em])loynient  about  half  was  in  counties 
with  cities  of  between  5,000  and  25,000  and 
half  in  counties  whose  largest  municipality  had 
less  than  5,000  population.  Representation  of 
the  group  of  counties  with  cities  between  25,000 
and  lOO.dOd  lias  shown  little  variation  on  a 
relative  basis,  accounting  for  between  15  and  l(i 
percent  of  the  total  workers.      (See  Table  14.) 

T.\BLE     14.       PeKCKNTAGE     DlSTlUBUTION     OF     Personis 
E.MPLOYED      ON      PRCrECT.S     OpER.A^TED     BY     WPA,     BY 

Si'.E  OF  Community 

Continental  United  States 
Selected  Periods,  November  1937-June  1940 


WPA  Workers 

Gain- 
ful 
Work- 
ers, 

1930  c 

Sizr  nf  Coin- 
inunity  ^ 

No- 
vem- 
ber 
1937" 

100.0 

.lunc 
29, 
19.18 

100.0 

June 
21, 
1939 

Sep- 
tem- 
ber 
27 
1939 

De- 
cem- 
ber 
27, 
1939 

March 
27. 
1940 

June 
20, 
1940 

T.ital       __ 

100.0 

IIKI.  0 

100.0 

100.  0 

100.0 

100.0 

1110,(1(1 1.1  IIVIT 

2,1.00(1-100.(100 
.5,000-2.5,000 
tinclcr  5,00(1 

4T.4 
14.9 
20.1 
17.fi 

4,5.  ti 
15.4 
21.5 
17.5 

42.3 
15.0 
22.4 
19.7 

40.  9 
15.7 
22.0 
21.4 

3S.  4 
15.4 
23.0 
23.2 

38.  1 
15.  1 
23.  () 
23.2 

40.  1 
1.5.(1 
23.3 
21.0 

43.0 
14.7 
21.7 
20.6 

^  Community  "^roupin^s  are  based  upon  a  classification  of  counties 
accorilinp  to  the  1930  population  of  the  largest  municipality  in  each 
county. 

''  Data  apply  to  the  entire  month. 

^Source:  Fiflernth  Censn.s  of  the  Unite']  States,  1930.  Population. 
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Groups    of    coninninities    of 
various  sizes  differ  considerably 
ill  respect  to  the  types  of  WPA 
projects    which    they    initiate. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  accom- 
panying chart  that  the  relative 
number  of  persons  emj)loyed  on 
the     major     types    of    projects 
lends  to  vary  according  to  the 
size    of    the    community.      The 
icialive  emphasis  placed  on  non- 
const  I'lict  ion  work,  for  instance, 
is  grciitest  in  comities  containing 
the   largest    cities   and   least   in 
rural  counties.     In   the  largest 
cities   nonconstruction    projects 
provided  a  third  of  the  jobs  at 
the  end  of  March  1940.     In  the 
strictly  rural  counties  with   no 
incorporated    community   of   as 
many    as    5,000    inhabitants,    however,    such 
l)rojects    accounted    for    only    a    sixth    of    the 
employment.        This     general      teiuiency      for 
emphasis  on  nonconstruction  work  to  increase 
with    the    size    of    the    community    is    evident 
in  all  the  major  types  of  projects  within  this 
group. 

Employment  on  construction  projects  as  a 
group  tends  to  be  largest,  relatively,  in  the 
rural  counties  and  smallest  in  the  met roixilitan 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   EMPLOYMENT   ON    PROJECTS   OPERATED 

BY   WPA,  BY  TYPE   OF   WORK   AND 

BY   SIZE   OF  COMMUNITY 


March    27,  1940 


TYPE    OF     WORK 


NONCONSTRUCTION 


CONSTRUCTION  . 


HIGHWAYS,  ROADS. 
AND  STRErrS    


SIZE  OF  COMMUNITY    iset  t»bl£  ts) 


areas.  This  tendency  is  particidarly  evident 
in  the  case  of  road  work.  Highway,  road,  and 
street  projects  provitU'd  oidy  a  fourth  of  the 
WPA  employment  in  the  metropolitan  areas 
in  March  1940,  but  the  percentage  of  workers 
engaged  in  such  activities  increased  steadily 
as  the  population  of  the  largest  city  in  the 
comity  decreased,  until  in  the  rural  areas  road 
work  constituted  almost  two-thirds  of  the  total 
Similarly,  sanitation  work  was  more  imuortant 


Table  l.j. — Pehcentage   Distribution  of  Pehsons  Employed  on   Projects  Oi-EK.vrEO    by   \\'PA,   by  Type   oe 

Project  and  by  Size  of  Community 

continkntai.  t'nited  states 

March  27,  1910 


Size  of  Community  ^ 

Type  of  Project 

Total 

100,000 
and  over 

60,000- 
100,000 

2,'-.,000- 
50,000 

10,000- 
25,000 

6,000- 
10,000 

2,500- 
5,000 

Under 
2,500 

Total  

lon.o 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

43.4 
7.1 
5.3 

10.7 
1.0 
3.9 
1.6 

26.8 
S.O 
9.3 

14.4 
1.5 
3.5 
0.8 

35.5 
7.  1 
6.2 

13.1 
0.9 
5.0 
1.4 

44.6 
6.3 
3.9 

12.0 
2.0 
4.1 
1.1 

52.0 
6.0 
3.3 
9.9 
0.9 
3.6 
2.2 

56.9 
6.6 
2.3 
7.4 
0.9 
3.8 
2.2 

59.0 
7.4 
1.9 
6.4 
0.2 
4.0 
2.7 

5  9 

Kptreational  facilities,  excluding  buildings 

1  4 

Airports  and  airways _   -   - 

Conservation 

Sanitation _ 

0.1 
4.5 
2.  1 

2.'i.  0 

32.9 

28.1 

23.9 

19.9              19  0 

17.6 

16.  4 

Commiinitv  service 

.18 
4.3 
8.3 
3.8 
0.8 

S.O 
7.6 
9.7 
6.5 
1.1 

6.  2 
4.6 
9.2 
6.7 
1.4 

5.9 
3.4 
8.3 
5.7 
0,6 

4.6 
2.1 
7.5 
6.0 
0.7 

4.5 
1.6 
7.1 
5.2 
0.6 

3.3 

1.4 
7.1 
5.4 
0.4 

3  ^ 

Research  and  records                                                    - 

1  7 

Welfare,  excluding  sewing --. 

Other 

4.7 
0.5 

Miscellaneous . 

2.0 

2.8 

2.7 

2.1 

2.2 

0.9 

0.8 

0.8 

'  roniiiiunily  t;rnniiinES  are  based  upon  a  classififnlion  of  cipinilies  acfor<Iini:  to  the  W?'^  population  of  the  lart'esl  iiiuiiitiiiality  in  each  county. 
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in  furiil  than  in  iirl>ixn  aroas.  For  otlier  typos 
of  constriK'tion  projects,  such  as  those  for  the 
construction  or  improvement  of  sewer  systems 
and  other  utihties  and  of  recreational  facihtics, 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  those  for  the  construc- 
tion of  air])orts  and  airways  and  public  buildings 
the  relation  differs.  (See  Table  15.)  Over  14 
percent  of  the  entire  employment  in  the 
metropolitan  areas  was  provided  on  sewer 
system  and  other  utility  jirojects  at  the  end  of 
March,  but  less  than  5  percent  of  the  rural  area 
employment  was  on  this  kind  of  work.  Further- 
more, projects  for  recreational  facilities  ac- 
counted for  over  9  percent  of  the  employment 
in  the  most  highly  urban  group  as  compared 
with  only  a  little  more  than  1  percent  in  the 
counties  with  the  smallest  populations. 

Variation  in  emphasis  on  the  different  types 
of  projects  is  a  reflection  of  the  difl'erences  in 
community  needs  in  the  respective  areas.  In 
the  densely  populated  sections  a  marked  short- 
age has  existed  in  park  facilities  and  places  for 
children  to  play.  In  the  rural  and  semirural 
areas,  however,  better  roads  are  needed — 
particularly  farm-to-market  and  other  sec- 
ondary roads,  as  contrasted  witli  ])rimary 
highways.  The  local  differences  in  concentra- 
tion on  the  nonconstruction  projects,  partic- 
ularly   community    service    and    research    and 


records  projects,  reflect  the  variations  in  the 
skills  of  the  available  workers  as  well  as  in 
community  needs.  Relatively  few  white  coUar 
workers  are  certified  for  employment  in  the 
small  towns  and  rural  areas.  For  the  most 
I^art  they  are  concentrated  in  the  large  city 
areas  and  it  is  in  these  areas  that  projects 
designed  to  use  their  skills  are  likely  to  be 
found. 

Jobs  in  the  Various  Wage  Classes 

A  majority  of  the  jol)s  on  projects  operated 
liy  the  WPA  have  always  been  for  unskilled 
workers.  Slightly  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
workers  (63  out  of  each  100)  at  the  end  of  Jime 
1940  were  assigned  to  jol)s  classified  in  the  im- 
ski lied  wage  classes  for  which  the  lower  monthly 
earnings  are  paitl.  This  ratio  was  a  little 
smaller  than  it  had  been  a  year  earlier  when 
nearly  fiO  percent  of  the  workers  were  assigned 
at  unskilled  rates.  During  the  1940  fiscal 
year,  however,  fairly  wide  fluctuations  occurred, 
the  percentage  of  workers  who  were  unskilled 
reaching  as  high  as  72  jjercent  in  January  and 
February. 

The  year  ending  with  .(une  1940  marked  the 
introduction    of    a     new    classification    which 


Table  16.—  Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Wage  Class 

.Selected  I'ERinDs,  Juxe  19:w-Jvne  1940 


Period 


June  ^ 

19S6 

June  B         .... 

19S7 

June  29 

1938 

September  21 

March  22  . 

1939 

September  27     _  . 

March  27  . .     .  . 

mo 

June  26 

Grand 
Total 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 


100.0 
100.0 


Project  Wage  Employees 


97.3 
97.3 
96.7 


96.8 
96.4 
96.3 
96.8 


96.9 
96.0 


Unskilled  a 


Total 


65.0 
65.1 


72.9 
71.9 
69.9 


70.1 
6i).8 
71.0 
70.5 


70.6 
62.7 


Group 
"B" 


9.6 


9.8 
6.6 


Group 
"A" 


61,4 
60.7 


60.8 
56.1 


Inter- 
mediate 


11.1 
11.7 
12.1 


12.4 
14.2 
13.5 
13.8 


14.1 
16.9 


Skilled 


12.3 
13.3 


10.2 
10.7 
11.5 


11.2 
12.9 
9.6 
10. 0 


9.7 
13.2 


Profes- 
sional 
and 
technical 


4.4 


3.1 
3.0 
3.2 


3.1 
3.5 
2.2 
2.5 


2.0 
3.2 


Project 
Super- 
visory 
Employ- 
ees 


3.2 

3.6 
3.7 
3.2 


3.  1 
4.0 


A  With  the  inauguration  of  the  new  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  on  September  1,  1939,  as  prescribed  in  General  Order  Xo   1   the  unskilled  wage 
ss  was  divided  into  two  groups:  gmup  B.  including  workers  assigned  jol)s  of  a  routine,  simple,  nonhazardous  nature,  and  group  A,  including  workers 


class  _  ^_^ ^ 

assigned  to  types  of  work  normally  done  by  construction  and  general  laborers  and  to  routine'cle'rical  woirk.'" 
B  Data  are  based  on  payrolls  ending  during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
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Tari.e   17. — Perc'Ent-vge   Di.stribotion  of  Persons   Employed  on  Projects  Operated   bv   WPA,   by   M a.ioh 

Type  of  Pro.ject  and  by  Wage  Class 

June  26.  i^mi 


Total 

Project  Wag 

■  Employees 

Project 
Saper- 
visor\' 
Em- 
ployees 

Type  uf  rroJL'C't 

Total 

Unskilled 

Inter- 
mediate 

Skilled 

Profes- 
sional 
and 
technical 

Group 
6.6 

Group 
"A" 

Total 

100.0 

96.0 

56.1 

16.9 

13.2 

3.2 

4.0 

Highwavs,  roads,  and  streets 

100.  (1 
100. 0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.  0 

96.4 
95.9 
96.6 
96.  .5 
96.2 
96.3 
95.  .S 

0.5              74.5 
0.  2  !           47.  8 

11.9 
16.8 
11.9 
17.0 
12.5 
14.2 
18.8 

8.2 
29.2 
14.6 

9.5 
13.7 
10.6 
17.  1 

1.3 
1.9 
1.4 
1.2 
1.3 
1.1 
2.2 

3.5 

4.  1 

Recreational  facilities,  excluding  buildiutjs 

0.3 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

68.4 
68.  5 
68.6 
70.3 
57.5 

3.4 

3.5 

3.S 

Conservation 

3.7 
4,  2 

100.  0 

100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 

96.2 

25.7 

19.3 

26.6 

1,5.0 

29.8 
24.8 

tl 
11.7 

8.7 

3.  s 

95.  0 
95.  1 
97.2 
96.8 
96.8 

4.8  i             7.4 
1. 1              12.  7 

63. 6  14.  9 

21.7  1           42.3 
40.  2  1           20.  6 

30.8 
48.3 
13.1 
21.4 
21.2 

22.2 
8.2 
1.  1 
3.3 
3.1 

.5.0 

4.9 

2.8 

^^'clfa^l■.  excluding  sewing 

.3.2 

3.2 

100.0 

81.1 

0.4  1           41.3 

16.6 

21.6 

1.2 

18.9 

(lividi's  unskilled  workers  into  two  gi-dups,  un- 
skilled ••A"  and  unskilled  "B."  The  unskilled 
"B"  employees  do  work  of  a  simple  nature 
re(|uii-inL;  little  <'ductition  or  training-  and  fur 
which  ])roticiency  may  easily  be  acquired. 
Then-  work  is  not  hazardous  and  does  not 
re(|uire  hetivv  physical  labor.  Seamstresses, 
janitors,  and  messengers  are  included  in  this 
group.  The  remainder  of  the  unskilled  work- 
ers are  in  the  unskilled  "A"  wage  class  and 
they  are  paid  approximately  10  ])ercent  moic 
than  unskilled  "B"  workers.  Pei-sons  in  the 
"B"  classification  constituteil  neaily  1(1  i)ercent 
of  the  total  employment  during  most  of  the 
1940  fiscal  year  but  dropped  to  6.6  in  June 
when  occupations  on  sewing  projects  were 
reclassified  and  standardized.  The  unskilled 
"A"  workers  have  represented  between  56  and 
6'2  pei'ceiit  of  the  total  jjroject  einiiloynient. 

A  majority  of  the  remaining  workers  weic 
assigned  in  the  intermediate  wage  class  which 
represented  between  lo  and  17  |)ercent  of  em- 
ployment during  the  194(1  fiscal  yetir  and  was 
larger  at  the  entl  of  June  than  in  any  earlier 
month.  The  percentage  represented  by  skilled 
workers  ranged  from  9  to  l-^  during  the  fiscal 
year  and  was  generally  lower  than  during  most 
of  the  preceding  years.  With  thi'  eurladnieni 
of  project  em])loyment  in  the  s])ring  of  1940. 
howevei'.  the  relative  numbers  of  skilled  workers 
had  inci'eased  to  K!  percent   by  t!ic  I'ud  nl  -lune. 


representing  a  larger  portion  of  the  total  than 
at  any  other  time  since  1937.  Persons  in  the 
professional  and  technical  wage  class  have  made 
u])  Ix'tween  2  and  3  percent  of  the  total,  and 
the  project  supervisory  employees  have  repre- 
sented no  more  than  3  or  4  percent  during  the 
fiscal  year.      (See  Table  16.) 

Generally  speaking,  the  relative  numbers  of 
unskilled  workers  employed  are  largest  during 
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Workers    constructing    the    foundation    of    o    new    municipal 
airport  fiangar 

periods  ui  niafkr(l  pi-o^-rain  expansion  ami 
smallest  when  einployineiit  is  beiuo;  eurtailed. 
Dnrino;  tlie  suiiinier  months  of  1937.  for  exam- 
ple, unskilled  workers  made  up  approximately 
6.3  percent  of  tiie  total  as  compared  with  over 
70  percent  m  most  months  of  1938  when  WPA 
employment  was  iiicreasing.  A  reversal  of  this 
general  tendency  occurred  in  the  tall  of  1939 
when  the  ai)])lication  of  the  18-month  rule 
necessitated  the  dismissal  of  a  relatively  larger 
number  of  intermediate  and  skilled  workers 
than  of  unskilled  workers.  At  the  same  time 
imskilled  ])ersojis  were  relatively  more  numerous 
among  those  available  for  immediate  assignment 
to  replace  dismissed  workers  than  were  skilled 
workers.  Dismissed  persons  in  the  upper  wage 
and  skill  brackets  who  had  been  doing  work  of  a 
supervisory  nature  were  difficult  to  rejdtice. 
Another  fact  that  affected  the  proportion  of 
workers  assigned  in  the  skilled  wage  classes 
(luriTig  the  past  fiscal  year  was  a  statutory  pro- 
vision effective  .lidy  1,  1939,  which  lengtluMied 
the  hoiH's  of  work  for  skilled  personnel.  Tliese 
factors  all  tended  to  make  the  numl)er  of  skilled 
workers  relatively  smaller  and  the  number  of 
unskilled  workers  relatively  larger  than  would 
have  been  expected  on  the  basis  of  previous 
WPA  experience  during  periods  of  declining 
emijloyment. 

That  various  types  of  projects  differ  willi 
respect  to  the  skills  they  utilize  is  evident  from 
Table  17,  which  ]jresents  the  distribution  of 
workers  by  wage  class  and  by  major  type  of 
project  as  of  the  end  of  June  1940.  Workers  of 
the   unskilled  "  B"   class  were  relativelv   most 


Miiinerous  on  sewing  projects  where  (U  workers 
oiii  of  eai'li  100  were  assigned  to  this  wage  class. 
Wdikers  in  the  unskilled  "A"  group  were  em- 
ployed in  relatively  large  numbers  on  road  and 
street  and  conservation  projects;  more  than  70 
oul  of  each  100  workers  on  these  types  of  work 
were  assigned  to  this  wage  class.  Nonconstruc- 
lion  ]irojects  as  a  group  utilized  relatively  more 
intriinediate  or  semiskilled  persons  than  did  any 
knid  of  construction  work.  Skilled  and  pro- 
fessional and  technical  workers  were  required  in 
lelatively  large  numbers  on  the  various  profes- 
sional and  service  projects.  Public  building 
proji'cts  were  the  only  major  type  of  construc- 
tion activity  on  which  more  than  a  fourth  of 
the  workers  were  classified  as  skilled,  and  no 
construction  projects  required  more  than  a 
small  representation  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical i)ersonnel. 

Hours  and  Earnings  of  WPA  Workers 

Persons  employeil  on  WP.l  pi'ojects  are  usu- 
ally required  to  work  130  hours  each  month. 
For  their  work  they  are  paid  wages  specified  in 
a  monthly  earnings  schedule  which  provides  for 
variation  in  earnings  on  three  bases:  the  region 
of  the  country  in  which  the  worker  is  located,  the 
degrei'  of  tu'banization  (based  on  the  population 
of  the  largest  municipality)  of  the  county  in 
which  he  is  employed,  and  the  degree  of  skill 
required  for  the  job  to  which  he  is  assigned 
(wage  class).  These  regulations  are  discussed 
in  some  detail  on  pages  83  to  85  of  this  report. 

Provisions  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1939  changed 
the  requirement  concerning  hours  of  work  con- 
siderably and  necessitated  some  modification  in 
the  schedide  of  earnings.  Prior  to  July  1,  1939, 
it  had  been  required  that  the  hourly  rates  paid 
to  WPA  workers  should  be  the  same  as  those 
prevailing  locally  for  work  of  a  similar  nature 
The  application  of  this  provision  within  the 
framework  of  a  monthly  earnings  schedule  meant 
that  each  W(uker  was  employed  for  whatever 
niuuber  of  hours  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
work  at  the  local  hourly  rate  for  his  skill  to  I'li- 
abli'  him  to  earn  his  assigned  monthly  wage. 
.Skilled  building  construction  workers,  for  in- 
stance, received  hourly  rates  that  were  higher 
than  those  ])aid  to  unskilled  Ijiborers.  and  con- 
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s('((uontly  tlu\y  were  required  to  work  fewer 
liours  per  month.  Among  the  skilled  workers 
themselves  there  were  wide  hourly  rate  varia- 
tions which  therefore  occasioned  variations  in 
ilic  fe(|uired  hours  of  work  per  month.  Many 
(lill'eiciit  work  schedules  consequently  had  to  be 
aiiiuitred  for  workers  in  different  occupations. 
The  1939  Act  required  that  all  project  employees 
should  worlc  130  hours  a  month,  with  certain 
specified  exceptions.  The  change  to  a  standard 
uiimher  of  hours  greatly  simj)litied  the  schedul- 
ing of  project  operations  anil  also  the  timelvcep- 
iiig  procedure. 

The  1939  ERA  Act  provisions  relating  to 
the  niontldy  earnings  schedule  recjuired  that 
the  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects  set  u])  a 
schetlule  which  would  not  vary  for  workers  of 
the  same  type  in  different  geographic  areas 
any  more  than  could  be  justified  by  differences 
in  the  cost  of  living,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
would  not  substantially  affect  tlie  then  exist- 
ing national  average  labor  cost  per  WPA  worker. 
The  revised  schedule  became  effective  Sep- 
tenaber  1,  1939.  (The  schedule  is  presented  in 
Table  39,  page  85.) 

Full-time  monthly  earnings  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1940,  increased  slightly  through- 
out the  year  and  averaged  about  $57.50.  The 
increase  was  due  in  part  to  the  new  scliechde 
and  in  part  to  variations  in  the  relative  amounts 
of  eniployment  in  the  various  classifications 
which  form  the  bases  for  differentials  in  the 
naonthly  earnings — the  several  wage  classes, 
the  different  sections  of  the  country,  and  the 
various  community  size  groupings.  Since 
workers  may  lose  time  during  a  payroll  period 
because  of  interruptions  in  project  operations, 
transfers  between  projects,  and  other  factors 
outside  of  tlieir  control  and  because  of  time 
voluntarily  lost  through  illness  or  other  causes, 
actual  earnings  of  workers  employed  during 
the  year  averaged  several  dollars  less  than  ftill- 
time  earnings,  or  about  $54  a  month.  Project 
workers  are  permitted  to  make  up  tinu^  lost, 
involuntarily  but  they  are  not  always  able  to 
do  so  in  full. 

Dm-ing  the  fiscal  year  1940,  employees 
worked  a  total  of  more  than  2. 900, 000, 000  liours 
on  projects  operated  by  tlu^  WPA.  About 
1,239,000,000    hours,    or   42. (i    percent    of    the 


total,  were  spent  on  highway,  road,  and  street 
projects  which  typically  employ  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  workers.  Projects  involving  work 
on  sewer  systems  and  other  utilities  accounted 
for  nearly  10  percent  of  the  total  or  more  than 
282,000,000  hours  of  work.  Persons  employed 
on  public  biuldings  projects  worked  some 
234,000,000  liours  and  those  on  projects  for  the 
development  of  recreational  facilities  over  174,- 
000,000  liours.  Nonconstruction  activities  ac- 
counted for  more  than  734,000,000  hours,  or 
about  a  fourth  of  the  total  for  projects  of  all 
types.  Sewing  projects  on  which  nearly  238,- 
000,000  hours  were  spent  by  project  workers 
were  outstanding  among  the  nonconstruction 
projects. 

T.\BLE     IS. — Total    Hodr.s    Worked    on    Projects 
Oper.\ted  by  WP.\,  by  M.a.tor  Type  of  Project 

Cumulative  throuoh  asd  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Type  of  Project 

Cumulative  through 
June  30,  1940 

Year  Ending  June 
30,  1940 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

14,  418,  52.1.  274 

100.0 

2,  912,  005.  127 

100.0 

Highways,      roads,      and 

5,  SS.'i,  359,  493 
1,  154,(535,508 

1,  186,  686,  897 

1.329.328,023 
208.  :«1,  556 
610,  813, 881 
396,  704,  340 

1,  342.  464,  687 

1,969,462.650 
360.  708,  239 

40.6 
8.0 

8.2 

9,2 
1.4 
4.3 
2.8 
9.3 

13.7 
2.5 

1,  239,  244.  914 
234,  147,  394 

174.  113,  124 

282.234.690 
35,  730, 255 
99.  020,  475 
51.  508.  736 

237,  854.  239 

496,  436,  625 
61,  714,  675 

Pultlif  buildings 

Kecieational  facilities,  e.x- 

cluding  buildings  .    . .  _ 
Sewer  systems  and  other 

utilities 

Airports  and  airways 

C  onservation 

Sanitation _ 

Sewing 

Professional  and  service,  ex- 
cluding sewing 

8.0 

6.0 

9.7 
1.2 
3.4 
1.8 
8.2 

17.0 
2.  1 

Comparison  of  the  relative  numbers  of  hours 
worked  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  on  different 
types  of  projects  with  a  similar  distribution  for 
the  entire  period  of  WPA  operations  reveals 
certain  changes  in  emphasis.  (See  Table  18.) 
Highway,  road,  and  street  projects  and  the 
various  kinds  of  professional  and  service  work 
increased  in  relative  importance  during  the  last 
fiscal  year  while  the  percentage  of  total  hours 
spent  on  recreational  facilities,  conservation, 
sanitation,  and  sewing  projects  declined,  rela- 
tive to  earlier  periods.  Road  work,  neverthe- 
less, accounted  for  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
total  of  14,419,000,000  hours  worked  on  WPA 
jirojects  during  the  five  years  since  the  pro- 
sram  was  initiated. 
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FINDS  used  for  operation  of  the  Work 
Projects  Aclmhiistration  program  during;  tjie 
year  cndinu'  .lunc  HO,  H(40,  were  ap]>ro])i'iat  cd 
l)y  the  Enii'rgency  Relief  Appiopriation  Aet  of 
1939,  which  was  enacted  into  law  on  June  3(1, 

1939.  The  aet  jMovided  a  S])ecific  approjiria- 
tion  of  $1,477, 000, ()()(•  for  the  Wl'A  and  reap- 
])ropriated  the  unohligated  halances  of  funds 
iii;i(le  availal)le  to  it  under  ]jrior  Enierarency 
Relief  Appropriation  Acts.'  Funds  carried  over  oper: 
from  prior  acts  amiumted  to  $42,824,000.  The 
gross  amount  available  to  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  for  the  fiscal  year,  tiierefore, 
aggregated  $1,519,824,000. 

Dediictions  from  the  gross  amount  available 
to   til.'   WPA   totaled  $579,000   as  of  .Tune  30, 

1940,  including  $500,000  of  the  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Division  of  Procurement  of  tfie 
Treasury  De])artment  for  the  work  relief  sup])ly 
fmid,  which  is  a  I'evolving  fmid  to  facilitate 
central  [jiu'chasing  of  su])])lies  and  materials, 
and  $79,000  transferred  to  the  Federal  Woi'ks 
Agency  for  administrative  expenses.  This  left 
a  net  sum  of  $1,519,245,000  available  for  proj- 
ect o])erations  and  administrative  costs  of  the 
WPA  and  for  allocation  to  other  Fedei-al 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  projects  similar  in 
type  and  in  labor  requirements  to  those  of  the 
WPA.     The  net  amoimt  available  was  approxi- 


i  The  ERA  -Vet  iif  1939  lilso  containeil  appropriiilions  for  tlie  Xaliunal 
Youth  .Administration  programs;  for  the  rehahilitation  and  relief  pro- 
gramsof  the  Farm  Seciirit.v  .Administration,  tlie  Pueito  Rico  Reconstruc- 
tion .Administration,  and  the  Bureau  ot  Indian  -\ITairs;  and  for  adminis- 
trative expenses  incurred  by  various  Federal  agencies  in  carrying  out  the 
t)urposes  of  the  act. 
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inately  one-third  less  than  the  amount  available 
for   the   same    purposes   during   the   fiscal  year 

eliding  -luiii'  30,   1939. 

Allocations 

By  the  end  of  June  1940,  $1,401,393,000  of 
the  $1,519,245,000  made  available  for  the  WPA 
progi'ani  had  been  .■illdCai  cd  for  projects  to  be 
operated  by  the  WPA.  Allocation  of  tlie 
remainder  of  thr  a\';iilable  funds  has  bi'en 
largely  determined  by  statutory  pi'ovisions. 
Under  one  of  these  provisions  ;i  niaxiniuni  of 
$53,950,000  wtis  authoi-ized  for  ;idministr;ttive 
expenditures;  the  sum  of  $53,661,000  had  been 
iiUocated  for  ^iich  purposes  by^  Jinie  30.  The 
FRA  .Vet  of  1939  (in  section  11)  authorized 
tfie  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects  to  ti-ansfer 

Table   19. — Amount  of  Funds  Available    m    \\\'\ 
During  the  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Specific  appropriation.  ER.A  Act  of  1939 

liaiances  available  from  prior  ER.A  Acts 

Total  fun.ls  available  to  WPA 

Transfer  of  WPA  funds  to; 

Federal  Works  Agency,  for  administration 

Procurement  Di^  ision,  for  work  relief  supply  fund.. 

Net  funds  available  to  WPA j  -^1,519,244.577 

Projects  operated  by  WPA [  *1.  401,  392,  7(is 

WP.A  expenses  tor  administration |         53,660.944 

■Allocations  to  other  Federal  agencies *.59,  934.  463 

Miscellaneous  (tornado  relief  and  damage  claims) 42.  000 

Undistributed . 4.214.402 


•$1,477,  UIKI.IXIO 
42,  823.  577 


79,  011(1 
500,000 


^  Net  funds  available  to  WPA  include  $9,884,299  of  1938  .Act  funds 
which  continued  to  be  available  for  obligation  through  provisions  of  the 
1939  -Act;  of  this  amount,  $7,685,976  was  available  for  projects  operated 
by  WPA  and  $2.I9S.323  for  WPA  jirojects  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies. 

Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  the  status  of  funds  and 
analyses  of  expenditures  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936.  1937.  1938, 
and  1939,  as  of  June  30,  1940. 
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funds  up  to  $(i(), 001), 1)00  to  other  FcdiTul 
Mijciicies  for  tlio  operation  of  projects  similar 
to  those  pr()S(Tuted  })y  the  WPA,  with  the 
slipuhitioii  that  not  more  than  4  percent  of  the 
allocations  to  eacli  agency  might  be  spent  for 
tnhiiinistrative  expenses.*  By  the  end  of  June 
1V)40,  $57,736,000  of  newly  appropriated  fmids 
and  $2,198,323  of  1938  Act  funds  that  were 
still  available  for  obligation  were  allocated  for 
projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies 
t)ringing  the  total  available  for  that  ]Kir])ose 
during  the  fiscal  year  to  $59,934,403.  Of  this 
total,  $2,116,000  was  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. Small  amounts  of  the  WPA  funds  were 
S(>t  aside  foi-  misci'llaneous  purposes  ($7,000  for 
settlement  of  property  damage  claims;  and 
$35,000  for  direct  relief  of  persons  made 
destitute  bv  the  fhme  1939  tornado  in  Minne- 


Table  20. — Amount  of  WPA  Fund.s  Allocated  to 
Fei)BK.\l  .\gencies  poii  WP.\  Projects  I'nder  the 
ERA  Act  of  1939.  by  Agency 

CUMUL.\TI\E   THROUGH   JUNE   ."iO,    1940 


sola,   as  a 


uthorized   by   Public,   No.    160,   76th 


Congress,  approved  June  30,  1939).  A  balance 
of  $4,214,000  from  the  total  WPA  appropriation 
remained  undistributed  on  June  30,  1940. 

Twenty-eight  Federal  agencies  received  allo- 
cations from  the  $57,736,000  transferred  by 
the  WPA.  As  is  shown  in  Table  20,  $17,512,000 
was  made  available  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps 
of  the  United  vStates  Army  for  the  construction 
or  improvement  of  buildings  and  utilities,  land- 
ing fields,  roads,  recreational  facilities,  and  other 
work  at  foi'ts  and  other  ai'my  posts.  The 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy 
Department  i-eceived  $10,000,000  for  new  con- 
struction and  improvement  work  at  the  princi- 
pal naval  bases  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts.  WPA  funds  were  allocated  to  numer- 
ous agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
during  the  year.  The  Forest  Service  extended 
its  work  of  conservation  and  development  of 
forest  and  range  areas  with  an  allocation  of 
$6,619,000;  tiic  i^ureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  received  $5,883,000  for  fur- 
ther work  in  the  control  and  eradication  of 
insect  pests  ami  |)lant  diseases;  and  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service  enlarged  its  program  of 
erosion  control  and  other  soil  conserving  meas- 
ures with  an  allocation  of  $4,643,000.  To  the 
National   Park  Service   in   the    I^ei)artinent    of 


Total 

Work 

Adminis- 

Projects 

trative 

Tfital 

.1157.  73B,  140 

$55,  619.  843 

■«2.  116.  297 

Oepariinent  of  .\griculture 

IS,  116.541 

17,  392,  147 

724,  394 

.Agricultural  .Adjustment  Ad- 

ministration 

100  04)0 

96,000 

4,000 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 

1^5,917 

120,881 

5,036 

.Agricultural  Marketing  Serv- 

«7.  708 

65,  OOO 

2.708 

Bureau  of  Entomologv  and 

Plant  Quarantine 

0.  883.  120 

5,  667.  100 

216.  020 

Forest  Service . 

<;.  619.411 

6.  364.  2.'i3 

255  158 

Bureau  of  Rome  Economics 

239.  692 

230.  106 

National    Agricultural    Re- 

search Center      

140.  137 

134,  533 

5.604 

Rural  Electrification  .Admin- 

istration  

198.  857 

190,  903 

7,954 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

4,  643,  366 

4,  467,  371 

175,  995 

Weather  Bureau . 

58,  333 

56,000 

2,333 

Undistributed  

40,  000 

40.  000 

Department  of  Commerce: 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

30.  817 

29,  769 

1.048 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

7,  557.  361 

7,  254.  797 

302.  564 

Bureau  of  Biolo'..'ical  Survey  . 

855.014 

820.  798 

.34.  216 

Bureau  of  Fisheries . 

226,  802 

217.  733 

9.069 

Office  of  Indian  .Affairs.  . . 

67.  745 

65.  039 

2.  706 

C.eneral  Land  Office*.       .    .. 

95,  625 

91.800 

3.825 

National  Park  Service .   . 

5.  693.  379 

5.  405.  559 

227.  820 

Bureau  of  Reclamation . . 

37.  273 

35.  783 

1.490 

Territories  and  Island  Posses- 

sions: 

Alaska  Road  Commission 

8.042 

7,721 

321 

.Alaska,  miscellaneous 

165. 093 

158,  492 

6.601 

Virgin  Islands  .    . 

408.  388 

391.  872 

16.  516 

Department  of  Labor: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 

1.986.756 

1,924.038 

62.  718 

Library  of  Congress 

116.  500 

1 16,  000 

.500 

nepartiiient  of  the  Navv: 

Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks    . 

9,  999,  995 

9,  660,  000 

3.39.  995 

Fedenl  Security  .Agency: 

488,  741 

471,  143 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

964,  009 

925,  888 

38.  121 

U.  S.  Coast  Guard 

73.201 

70.712 

2  489 

Office  of  the  Secretary  (Divi- 

sion of  Tax  Research) 

890.  808 

855, 176 

35,  632 

Veterans'  Administration  ..     . 

963.  704 

929.728 

33.  976 

War     Department: 

Quartermaster  Corps.   . 

17,511.716 

16.916.:)3H 

.W5,  383 

'  The  1938  Act  had  authorized  the  allocation  to  other  Federal  agencies 
of  an  amount  up  to  $88.(KM1.0(K)  out  of  the  $2.2.50,000,000  apiiropriated  to 
the  WPA  by  that  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1939. 


'^  1939  Act  funds  allocated  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  were  transferred  to  the  General 
Land  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  January  1940. 

Source:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  report  on  the  status  of  funds  and 
an:ilvses  of  expenditures  under  the  ER.A  .Acts  of  1935,  1936,  1937,  1938,  and 
1939,  as  of  June  30.  1940. 


tiie  Interior  was  transferred  $5,693,000  for  the 
further  devel()])ineiit  of  public  recreational  tireas 
in  national  parks.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics received  an  allocation  of  nearly  two 
niillion  dollars  ($1,987,000).  Smaller  amounts 
were  transferred  to  th(>  other  agencies. 

The  status  of  funds-  the  amounts  allocated, 
obligated,  and  e.xpcndcd-  tlial  were  aj)pro- 
priat(>d    to   the    Wl'.V    under   tlie    KRA   Act  of 
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1939,  as  well  as  the  status  of  the  1938  Act 
funds,  as  of  Juno  30,  1940,  is  shown  by  agencies 
in  Table  VIIl  of  the  appendix. 

Expenditures  of  WPA  Funds 

WPA  exjicTiditnies  of  Federal  funds  durinp; 
the  year  endins.-  June  30,  1940,  totaled  $1,520,- 
106,000.  This  amount  includes  not  only  ex- 
penditures of  funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA 
Act  of  1939,  but  also  checks  issued  in  liquida- 
tion of  oblip:ations  which  had  been  incurred 
under  prior  acts  and  were  carried  over  into  the 
fiscal  year  1940. 

Approximately  93  percent,  or  $1,408,572,000, 
of  the  expenditures  were  made  for  projects  op- 
i>rated  directly  by  the  WPA.  (These  Federal 
funds  used  on  WPA  project  operations  are 
analyzed  in  connection  with  sponsors'  expendi- 
tures in  a  following-  section.)  Small  amounts 
totaling  $47,300  were  spent  for  the  relief  of 
victims  of  the  Minnesota  tornado,  for  settlement 
of  property  damage  claims,  and  for  final  pay- 
ments in  connection  with  the  siu-plus  clothing 
program  and  the  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative 
associations  initiated  under  the  ERA  Act  of 
1938.  Administrative  expenses  for  activities 
conducted  by  the  WPA  amounted  to 
$53,171,000.  Expenditures  of  $58,316,000  were 
made  fi-om  WPA  funds  transferred  to  other 
Federal  agencies.     Of  this  amount  $56,157,000 


was  spent  on  project  operations  and  $2,159,000 
for  administrative  purposes.  Expenditures 
imder  the  various  ERA  Acts  are  shown  by 
agencii's  in  Table  VIIl. 

Trend  of  Expenditures 

The  expetuliture  of  $1,520,106,000  in  Federal 
funds  by  the  WPA  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1940.  represents  a  reduction  of  32  percent  from 
the  amount  spent  in  the  previous  fiscal  year 
during  which  WPA  employment  had  reached  a 
peak  in  the  expansion  of  operations  following 
the  business  recession  that  started  in  late  1937. 
Expenditures  during  the  1940  fiscal  year  were 
slightly  higher  (6.5  percent)  than  in  the  yeai- 
ending  June  30,  1938,  were  16  percent  lower 
than  in  the  fiscal  year  1937,  and  21  percent 
above  those  in  the  fiscal  year  1936  dining  which 
the  WPA  program  was  initiated  and  develo])ed. 
The  amounts  of  funds  expended  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration  in  the  various  fiscal 
years  are  given  in  Table  21  and  are  shown  by 
states  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix. 

Alonth-to-rnonth  changes  in  WPA  expendi- 
tures are  determined  primarily  by  changes  in 
WPA  employment  which  are  analyzed  in 
another  section  of  the  report.  Total  payments 
made  during  any  given  month,  however,  do  not 
have  a  fixed  relationship  to  the  number  of  jobs 
provided   in   that    period.      Expenditure   figures 


Table  21. — .\mocxt  of   \VP.\   Funds   F^xpen'Ded   for   .Activities    C'o.xdvcted   by   WP.-\   and  Other   Federal 

.^GENriES,  BY  Fiscal  Veak  -^ 

Throvgh  Jvne  M,  1U40 


Grand  Total 

WPA 

Activities 
Conducted 

by  Other 

Federal 

Agencies  c 

Year  Ending  June  30— 

Total 

Projects  operated  by  WP.\ 

Administration  f* 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

.\mount 

Percent 

Total  

-    u  $8.  254, 191.  130 

l'*8.  122.625,761■ 

100.0 

$7,  784.  963,  583 

95.8 

$321, 787,  526 

4.0 

$131, 865. 369 

1936-    .      

1.  258,  130,  249 

1,  818. 130,  501 

1.  427,  374,  309 

-I     ■!  2.  230,  749,  993 

.       F  I.  520,  106,  078 

l.  258.  130,  249 

1,  818.  130,  501 

I.  427,  374,  .309 

E  2,  157,  200.  362 

f  1.  461,  790,  340 

100.0 
100.0 
100,0 
100.0 
100.  0 

1.193.567,378 
1.  751.  286.  222 

1.  303,  566,  376 

2,  067,  971,  970 
1.408.571.637 

94.9 
96.3 
95.5 
95.9 
96.4 

64,  562,  871               5.  1 
66,  844,  279               3.  7 
63,  807.  933               4.  5 

1937 

1938.--    

1939 

1940 -.-- 

73.  401,  072 
.53, 171,  371 

3.4 

3.6 

73,  549,  631 
58,  315.  738 

^  Does  not  include  funds  for  XYA  activities  or  WPA  funds  transferred  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  lS3fi  for  land  utilization  and  rural  rehabilita- 
tion programs  administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

"  Includes  NYA  administrati%o  expenses  incurred  prior  to  July  193'.^. 

^  Includes  work  project  and  administrati%'e  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  allocated  under  sections  3  and  U  of  the  ERA  Acts  of  193S 
and  1939,  respectively. 

^  Includes  amounts  for  miscellaneous  activities  itemized  in  footnotes  E  and  F.  in  addition  to  work  project  and  adrainistnitivo  fxiM-nditures. 

E  Includes  $15,*i27.320  expended  for  purchases  of  surplus  clothing  and  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  associations 

F  Includes  $47,332  expended  for  tornado  relief,  purchase  of  surplus  clothing,  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  associations,  and  settlement  of  property 
damage  claims. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  Tlie  T^.  ^>.  Treasur\'  department. 
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MILLIONS 
OF    DOLLARS 
250 


MILLIONS 
OF    DOLLARS 
250 


.lo  not   fully   ivfl(H't   changes  in  chart  7 

cniployment  ininHMliately.  Since  WPA  EXPENDITURES* 

workers     arc     paid      at      scnii-  juiy  1935  -  June  1940 

iiKiiitlily  iiitorvnis,  ;is  niucli  as 
two  weeks  inigiit  ela])se  be- 
tween a  worker's  initial  assiuii- 
luent  to  a  pi'oject  and  the  I'eeeipt 
of  liis  first  [Jay  clieck.  Simi- 
larly, some  time  is  ro(|iiire(l  to 
elieck  material  deliveries  and 
complete  payments  to  \endors. 
Variation  also  arises  l)eeaus(>  of 
differences  in  the  nuniher  of 
pi'oject  payroll  peiiods  endinsi- 
within  a  month  and  other  tecli- 
nical  factors  associated  with 
jiayroll,  purcliasint;-.  and  ac- 
counting; procedures. 

The  amounts  ex])endi'd  from 
the   beginning   of   WPA   o])('i-a- 

tions  in  July  1935  through  June  f940  are  also  depicts  the  average  monthly  rate  for  suc- 
presented  by  quarters  in  Table  22  and  by  cessive  three-mouth  periods.  The  moving  a  ver- 
mouths in  the  accom])anying  chart.     The  chart        age  curve  provides  a  more  representative  nieas- 

T.\ble22. — Amount  of  WPA  Fuxds  Expended  for  Activitie.s  Conducted  by  WPA  .\nd  Othek  Federal  Agencies 

QlAKTERLY.    JULY     l»3.5-.ItNE     1938;     MONTHLY.    JUI.Y    I93N-JI-NE     19411 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 
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1935       1936  1937  1938  1939 

'   Includes   WPA   funds     allocated   lo   other     Federal     agencies  from  July   1936   to  date. 


Period 

Total 

.Activities 
Conducted 
by  WPA  1 

WPA  .Activ- 
ities Con- 
ducted by 
OtherFederal 
-Agencies  » 

;  9.3.5 

7.  64.5 
76. 055 

169.  617 
166. 059 
1.55.  S27 
170.984 

142,  525 
136. 707 
101.971'. 
9S. 475 

116.691 
1.53,473 
167.  .544 
198.  174 
201. 533 
189. 084 

204.  743 
192.  607 
214.  794 
204.  04S 

7.645 
76. 055 

169. 617 
166.  059 
155,  827 
170.  984 

142.  525 
136.  707 
101.976 
98.  475 

116.691 
153,  473 
16.5.  170 
192.  510 
196.  060 
184.  .580 

198. 727 
186.911 
■208.  156 
197.931 

October-December  c 

1936 

April-Jiino*^    -     - 

October-Deceinher  c 

1937 
Januarv-March  c _ 

April-June  c      

July-Sejitember  c 

October-December  c 

1938 
January-March  c 

April-June  c___, 

Julv 

AuRUSt      . 

5.  601 
5  473 

September 

October 

6  016 

December     .  _ 

6  638 

Average.. 

6.117 

Period 


January 

February 

March.-  _   

.Average. 

April 

May 

June  


-Average. 


July 

August     - . 

September  -  .   . . 
-Average. .. 

October 

November 

December .. 

Average. . 

WiO 

January 

February 

March      

.Average... 

April.   

May 

June  


Average. 


181,  427 
158,  858 
203,  183 
181,  156 

169,  937 
167,211 

170,  739 
169,  296 

141,716 
137,074 
106.280 
128,  357 

116,016 
118,565 
133,  301 
122,  627 


121,059 
120,  432 
141,645 
127,712 

134.  775 
13(1.  572 
US.  671 
128.  0(lCi 


WPA 

Activ- 

.Activities 

ities  Con- 

Conducted 

ductc 

dhy 

by  WPA 

Other  Federal 

-Agencies 

176, 111 

5,316 

153,  357 

5,601 

197,  375 

5,808 

175, 614 

5,542 

163, 096 

6,841 

158,  680 

8,531 

161,047 

9,692 

160.941 

8,  355 

137,097 

4,619 

132,  488 

4,586 

102,  121 

4,  159 

123,902 

4,455 

111,248 

4,768 

113,  479 

6,086 

127,  804 

5,497 

117,  510 

6,117 

116,  470 

4,589 

115,890 

4,  542 

130,  929 

4,716 

123,  096 

4,616 

129,  806 

4,969 

125,  340 

5.232 

113, 119 

5,552 

122.  765 

5,251 

>•  Includes  expenditures  for  work  projects,  purchases  of  surplus  clothing,  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  associations,  tornado  relief  spftlennmt 
of  property  damage  claims,  administration  of  WP.A,  and  administration  of  NYA  prior  to  .July  1939.  »uu  lei.ei.  seuieiui  nt 

»  Includes  expenditures   for   worlc   projects  and   for  administration  made  from  WPA  "funds  allocateil   under  sections  3  and   11  of  the    V  RA 
-Act.s  of  1938  and  19.39,  respectively.  ijifc.fv 

'^  -Average  of  the  three  monthly  totals. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
2621  r.7° — 40 5 
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lire  (if  the  trend  in  WPA  opcrntions  because  it 
niiiiiniizes  the  time  lasr  l)t't\veen  enijiloynient 
imd  e.\i)enilitin-es  and  irregularities  arising  from 
other  technical  factors. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  fiscal  year 
1940,  project  operations  declined  steadily, 
partly  because  workers  were  being  discharged 
under  the  provision  prohil>iting  more  than  \S 
months'  continuous  employment  more  rapidly 
thnn  i-e])lacements  could  be  made.  By  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  funds  were  lacing  spent  at  a 
level  only  slightly  above  the  monthly  rate 
which  prevailed  in  the  autumn  of  1937,  when 
project  employment  was  at  the  lowest  point 
reached  after  the  program  got  fully  under  way 
in  the  latter  part  of  1935.  (See  Chart  7.)  The 
Tiormal  increase  in  WPA  emj^loyment  that 
begins  with  the  approach  of  the  winter  season 
raised  the  monthly  rat(>  of  expenditures  gradu- 
ally in  the  months  from  ()ctol)er  through 
December  1939.  Dmnng  the  next  two  months 
the  unusually  severe  weather  conditions  which 
prevailed  over  large  sections  of  the  country 
curtailed  project  operations,  prevented  the 
employment  of  a  full  quota  of  workers,  and 
resulted  in  loss  of  working  time  on  the  part  of 
many  employees.  In  March,  however,  opera- 
tions were  expanded   to  allow  the  workers  to 


make  up  tinn^  lost  involuntarily,  and  expendi- 
tures increased  aljout  $20, ()()(), 000  over  the 
January-February  level.  Workers  continued  to 
make  up  lost  time  during  the  spring,  and  be- 
cause of  this  factor  and  the  normal  lag  of  ex- 
penditures tlie  totals  for  April  and  May  showed 
only  moderate  declines  from  the  Mai'ch  peak. 
Over  the  entire  12-month  period,  July  1939 
through  June  1940,  WPA  expenditures  aver- 
aged $126,700,000  per  month,  as  compared  with 
approximately  $185,900,000  per  month  during 
the  1 939  fiscal  year. 

Objects  of  Expenditures 

Ninety-one  percent  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  from  WPA  funds  in  the  fiscal  year  1940 
for  |)rograms  operated  by  the  W^PA  and  other 
Federal  agencies  represent  payments  for  wages 
and  salaries.  For  this  purpose  $1,384,489,000 
was  expended.  Most  of  this  sum  was  used  for 
wages  of  workers  employed  on  projects  operated 
by  the  Wl^A;  the  total  also  includes  salaries  of 
administrative  employees.  Eight  percent  of  all 
WPA  expenditures  is  used  in  procuring  mate- 
rials, supplies,  and  equipment  and  office  space. 
The  remainder,  amounting  to  1  percent,  is  used 
for  contractual  services,  such  as  light,  heat,  and 


Table  23. — Amount  of   WPA   Funds   Expended   for  Activities   Conducted  bv   WP.\   .\nd   Other  Federal 

Ar.ENciEs,   BY  Object  of  EIxpenditure 

Years  Ending  June  30,  1939,  .\nd  June  30,  1940 


Year  Ending  June  30.  1939 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 

Activities  conducted 
by  WPA  ^ 

WPA  activities 

conducted  by 

other  Federal 

agencies  ■* 

Total 

Activities  conducted 
by  WPA  f 

WPA  .-icti 

•itics 

by 

rral 
h 

Object  of  Expenditure 

othrr  Ff. 
agencies 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Total     

$2,  230,  749.  993 

100.0 

.t2,  157,  200,  .302 

100.0 

$73,  .549,  631 

100.  0 

$1,  520.  106,  078 

100.0 

$1,  461.  790.  340 

100.0 

$58,  315,  738 

100.0 

Personal  services 

Purchase  of  materials, 
supplies,  an<l  equip- 
ment   

Rent 

2,  008.  893.  008 

140,  018,  289 

61..=i6.'i,  O.M 

19,  793,  078 

2,  470,  904 

90.0 

6.3 
2.7 
0.9 
0.1 

1,  940,  062,  405 

134.  458,  556 

60,  889,  660 

18,  933,  748 

2,  255,  993 

90.0 

6.2 
2.8 
0.9 
0.1 

66,  2.30.  603 

5,  559,  733 
675,  394 
859,  930 
223,  971 

90.0 

7.6 
0.9 
1.2 
0.3 

1,  384.  488.  884 

90,  81.5,  921 

26,971,107 

16.  479,  069 

1,  351,  097 

91.1 

6.0 
1.7 
1.1 
0.1 

1,  333,  052,  8,39 

86.  041,  727 

26,  447,  579 

15,661,219 

586,  976 

91.2 

6.9 
1.8 
1.  1 

61,  436.  045 

4,  774.  194 
523.  52S 
,S17.  .S5(l 
764.  121 

88.2 

8.2 
0.9 

Contractual  services.. 
other                   -  .  .. 

1.4 
1.3 

A  Includes  expenditures  for  projects  operated  by  WPA,  purchases  of  surplus  clothing,  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  associations,  and  WPA  and 
NVA  administrative  expenses. 

B  Includes  work  project  and  administrative  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  allocated  under  sections  3  and  II  of  the  ERA  Acts  of  1938  and  1939,  re- 
spectively. 

^  Includes  expenditures  for  projects  operated  by  WPA,  final  payments  in  the  surplus  clothinfj  jjurchasc  and  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  asso- 
ciation programs  initiated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1938,  tornado  relief,  payments  for  property  damage  claims,  and  WPA  administrative  expenses.  Does 
not  include  NYA  administrative  expense. 

I'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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('oiuiiuiiiiciitioiis,  and  foi'  special  u;rants.  such  as 
tliiil  for  tioniadd  fclicf,  and  for  other  iiiisceUaiie- 
ous  items.  Durinu'  the  yea.i'  eiidiiiLi'  .Iiine  l?0. 
1940,  the  vahic  of  ma,terials,  su])phes,  and 
cqni])inent  purchased  totided  $90. SKi. ()()(),  rent 
for  e(|uipinent  aiid  huildint^s  amounted  to 
$20, 97 1,000,  and  conti-actua,!  services  and 
misceUaiieous  items  cost  $17,SS0,()00. 

i'ersoiial  services  re])resented  a  slio;htly 
smallei-  percentage  of  the  funds  transfeired  to 
othei'  agencies  than  of  funds  e.\]ien<led  (Hrectly 
by  the  WPA,  as  sliown  in  Table  23.  Differ- 
ences also  exist  in  the  rehitive  unrormts  ex- 
pended for  the  various  nonlabor  purposes;  a 
somewhat  hxrger  portion  of  the  transferred 
funds  than  of  the  funds  used  directly  by  tlie 
WPA  have  been  spent  for  imrchases  of  ma- 
terials, supplies,  and  equi|)mi'nt ,  and  relatively 
smallei-  amounts  for  rent. 

Administrative  Expenditures  ^ 

A  total  of  $53,171,000  was  s])ent  for  the 
administration  of  the  WPA  during  the  year 
ending  ,Iune  30,  1940.  This  amount  represents 
a  reduction  of  more  than  a  fourth  from  the 
amount  s])ent  <luring  the  previous  year.  TIk; 
total  for  the  year  constitutes  the  lowest  amuial 
amomit  spent  by  the  WPA  for  administration 
in  the  five  years  of  its  existence.  (vSee  'i\al)le 
21  abov'C.)  It  should  be  noted  that  admin- 
istrative expenditures  in  previous  yeai's  in- 
cluded the  cost  of  administering  the  XYA 
program,  which  was  operated  as  a  part  of  llie 
WPA  program.  This  cost,  however,  n'pic- 
sented  only  a  small  pi-oportioii  of  the  a(hnims- 
trative  expenditures;  even  with  an  expanded 
and  inde|)endent  program  in  the  fiscal  yeai-  1940 
the  XY.V  lias  si)ent  (mly  $4,583,000  for  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

Statutory  limitation  was  ])Iaced  on  the 
amount  liial  might  l)e  ex|)en(le(l  by  the  WPA 
for  administrative  ]Hn'])oses  from  the  funds 
appi-opriated  in  the  KUA  Act  of  1939.  .\  |)ro- 
vision  of  this  act  set  $")0,000.000  as  I  be  maxi- 
mum that  might  ho  so  ex|)ended,  witb  sublimi- 
tations    as    follows:    $42,r)00,000    for    salaries, 


$4,200,000  for  travel,  .$000,000  for  communi- 
cations, and  $r)0(),000  for  printing  and  bindnig. 
Wiien  tiiese  .•unouiits  proved  to  be  insufheietit 
for  the  eifective  administration  of  the  WPA 
program,  changes  in  the  limits  were  authorized 
u\  I  be  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 
1940,  approved  April  C,  1940.  The  new  limi- 
tations set  the  total  at  $53,950,000;  raised  the 
salary  limitation  to  $44,700,000.  the  amount 
for  travel  to  $4,575,000,  and  the  amount  for 
communications  to  $725,000;  and  lowered  the 
limitation  on  printing  and  binding  to  $475,000 
from  $500,000.  The  revised  sublimitations 
totaled  $50,475,000,  leaving  $3,475,000  to  be 
spent  on  other  items  of  achninistrative  cost, 
such  as  su|)plies  and  materials,  and  rent  of 
ollice  space.  The  expenditures  listefl  in  T;d)le 
24  include  checks  issued  dui'ing  fiscal  year  1940 
to  liquidate  oliligations  incurred  under  eai'lier 
acts  in  addition  to  ex()en(liliu-es  made  agaiiist 
the  s(>v(n-al  sublimitations  of  the   1939  Act. 

Most  of  the  administrative  expenditures  were 
Tiiade  for  the  salaries  of  the  administi'ative 
stalV.  During  the  year  ending  .hme  30,  1940, 
salary  paynu'iits  amounted  to  $43,583,000,  or 
82  percent  of  all  administrative  costs.  An 
average  of  26,900  persons  were  (employed  in 
administiative  woi-k  during  the  year — the  small- 
est mnnber  to  be  employed  during  any  year  of 
WPA  o])erations.  The  nund)er  of  administra- 
tive   employees    rejiresents    a    reduction    of    21 


Table   24.-    Amount   of  WPA  Funds  Expended  for 
.Administration  of  WP.\,  by  Object  op  Expfnih- 

TURE   * 

Year  ENt>iNr,  .iune  :iO,  1940 


Object  of  Expenditure 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$53, 171,  371 

100.0 

Personal  services _      __     _ 

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

43.  583,  219 
2.  075.  616 
1,397,535 

82.0 
3.9 
2.6 

6,  076.  S65 

11.4 

Comniunicalion 

764.  484 
4.  160,  122 
199,214 
,'>67.  49.1 
229.  eiCi 
155.  934 

1.4 

Travel,  including  subsistence 

7.8 
n.  4 

Printing'  and  binding 

Heat .  light,  power,  water,  electricity 

other  .  --.    

I.  1 
0.  4 
0.3 

iither           . 

38,  136 

0.  1 

^  Xnt  inohniiMi  in  this  section  are  the  funds  transn-rred  to  other  Fedenil 
aj:eii(  its  for  adminisf nitive  costs  in  connection  with  projects  operat.c{l  by 
them  with  transferred  WI*A  funds. 


A  Does  not  incUide  administrative  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  allo- 
eated  to  otlicr  Federal  aeencie^  under  sections  3  ;iTid  11  of  the  ERA  Acts 
of  1938  an.l  1939.  respectively. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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])i'l'ccnt  fl-oni  till'  ;ivi'l-;ii;('  of  ;i4, 1(1(1  ciuploycd 
duriiiii'  llic  Vi'ii!- iMiiling  Jiiiic  oO,  l!):i(l.  Most  of 
the  adniinistriitivc  personnel  ,-iic  localcd  in 
state  and  local  offices;  employnieiit  in  these 
offices  avei-a,o(M I  25,100  pei'sons  dnrinii;  the  past 
year.  An  averaLie  of  l.oOO  persons  wei-e  work- 
inij  in  tlir  renlral  office  in  Washinoton.  Tho 
remaining-  :!00  administrative  employees  were 
persons  employed  in  regional  offices  and  otiier 
field  emi)loyees. 

Other  administrative  ex])eiidilures  inehuled 
$6,077,000  for  travel,  communication,  and 
other  contractual  services;  $2,07(5,000  for  ])ur- 
chases  of  matei'ials.  su|jplies,  and  equipment; 
and  $1,398,000  for  rent  of  huildintis  and  (-(luip- 
ment.  Expenditures  for  administrative  pur- 
poses dui-inLi'  the  liscal  year  1940  are  shown  in 
detail  in  Table  24. 

Sponsors'  Expenditures 

Tlie  WPA,  althoug;!)  a  Fed(>ral  proj^ram,  is 
operated  in  close  cooperation  with  state  and 
local  pul)lic  bodies  (and  to  a  limited  extent, 
otlier  Federal  ajjencies)  whicli  not  only  sponsor 
the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  projects  but 
also  partici]iate  in  financing  them.  L^roni  the 
beginning  of  the  program  through  .Tune  1939, 
sponsors  expended  steadily  increasing  amounts 
each  year  for  projects  operated  iiy  the  \^'PA.  In 
the  year  ending  .June  1940,  sponsors'  expendi- 
tures slightly   exceeded    the   amount    expended 


CHART  8 

WPA  AND  SPONSORS'  EXPENDITURES  ON  PROJECTS 

OPERATED  BY   WPA,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 

AND  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Through   June   30.  1940 

MILLIONS    OF   DOLLARS 


in  the  preceding  year,  even  though  WPA  funds 
had  been  reduced  by  about  a  tliii'd.  Their 
contributions  in  the  year  ending  .bine  30.  1940, 
amounted  to  $494,37.S.OOO.  Sponsors'  expendi- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  1939  totaled  $493,939,000, 
having  increased  from  $37  1  .(iOS.OOO  in  the  fiscal 
year  1938,  $3O0,ti04,()O0  in  the  fiscal  year  1937, 
and  $132,890,000  in  the  fiscal  vear  1936. 


Table  2.5. — Amount  of  WP.\  and  Sfonsors'  Fund.'; 
Expended  on  Pro.iect.s  Opekateii  by  WPA,  by 
I'lsiAL  Yeah  and  by  Source  of  Fund:> 

THROr.iH  June  30.  1940 


Year 

Ending 

June  30— 

Total 

WPA  Funih 

Sponsors"  Funds 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 
funds 

Total  - 

$9.  578,  382.  136 

$7,784,963,583      $1,793,418,553 

18.7 

1936 

1937 
1938 
1939 
1940  . 

l,32n.457.  262 
2.  051,  890.  076 
1.735,173,997 
2.  .561,911,030 
1.  902,  949,  771 

1.  193.  567.  37.S 
1.  751.  286,  222 

1,  363,  566.  376 

2.  067.  971.  970 
1.408.  .'171.637 

132.  889.  884              10.  0 
300.603.8.54                14.7 
371.607.621  ,             21.4 

493.  939.  060               19.  3 

494,  378,  134               26.  0 

Source:  WPA  expenditures  based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department;  sponsors'  expenditures  based  on  WPA  state  office  reports. 
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0 
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: 

1 
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1 
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1 
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! 
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1 

1 

1 

1 
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SPOMSOnS  FUNDS 


□ 


WP«    fUHDS 


In  terms  of  the  ])ercentage  of  total  project 
costs  as  well  as  in  the  absolute  amount  of  ex- 
penditures, sponsors  have  increased  tlu'ir  fi- 
nancial participation  in  project  operations 
tlii'oughout  the  ])eriod  of  the  Wl'A  program. 
The  percentage  of  total  costs  paid  by  sponsors, 
however,  is  necessarily  afi'ected  by  the  level 
of  WPA  activities:  a  large 
volume  of  WPA  employment 
with  its  consequent  high  level 
of  WPA  expeiulitures  is  asso- 
ciated with  relatively  smaller 
sponsors'  contributions  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that 
sponsoi-s  have  increased  the 
absolute  amounts  of  their  ex- 
penditures in  times  of  expand- 
ing employment.  This  tend- 
ency refiects  the  greater  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  deal  quickly 
with  changes  in  unemployment 
and,  conversely,  the  less  flex- 
ible financial  resources  of  the 
states  and  localities. 
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Sponsors'  ('\])c7i(iitin('s  ri'|)r('s('iit('(l  2()  \wv- 
cent,  of  total  project  costs  diiriiif,'  the  1940 
fiscal  year — a  liiLrlier  pcM-ceiitage  tliaii  in  any 
(Virlier  period.  The  ratio  averaged  25  perccMit 
during  the  Jxily-Septeniber  quarter,  27  percent 
during  tlie  i)eriod  from  Octdher  tiirougli  Deceni- 
l)er.  24  ])ercent  during  the  first  tliree  months  of 
1940,  and  27  jjercent  from  April  through  -Tunc. 
Tlie  percentage  for  each  fiscal  year,  together 
with  the  actiiid  amounts  of  sponsors'  funds  and 
WPA-Federal  funds  expended,  are  presented  in 
Table  25. 

The  EKA  Act  of  193!)  juovides  tliat  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  non-Federal  projects 
approved  after  January  1,  1940,  shall  be  paid 
by  sponsors.  This  regulation  a])plies  to  the 
aggregate  of  all  non-Federal  i)rojects  within 
a  state,  enabling  sponsors  to  balance  a  relatively 
low  contrilnition  rate  on  som(>  individual 
|jrojects  with  higher  rates  on  others.  Sinc(^ 
many  of  the  i)rojects  in  o])eration  diu'ing  the 
last  half  of  the  fiscal  year  had  been  approved 
prior  to  Jainiaiy  1,  expenditure  figures  for  the 
year  reflect  only  jiartially  the  effect  of  tliis 
provision. 

Sponsors'  funds,  for  the  most  part,  consist 
of  funds  su])])lied  by  highway  and  street  com- 
missions, departments  of  health,  welfare,  and 
education,  and  similar  agencies  of  municipali- 
ties, states,  comities,  townshijjs,  or  other  public 
bodies.  Relatively  small  amounts  of  Fedeial 
fimds  are  supplied  by  Federal  agencies  such  as 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  the  Foi-est  Service,  and  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  I'hinl  Quarantine, 
which  also  sponsor  projects  o])eraled  by  the 
Work  Projects  Administration. 

WPA  and  Sponsors'  Expenditures  on  Projects 
Operated  by  WPA  ' 

The  $494,:^7S,I)00  provided  by  spoiisoi's  for 
the  financing  of  ]>i-oject  costs  during  the  year 
ending  June  ;50,  1940,  supi)lemented  expendi- 
tures of  $1,408,572,000  from  Federal  funds  ap- 
[)ropriated  to  the  \VPA.  In  the  aggregate, 
$1,902,950,000   of  si)onsoi->i'    and    WPA   moiu'y 


were  used  during  the  fiscal  yoiir  in  tlie  prosecu- 
tion of  WPA  work  projects.  This  sum  repre- 
sents a  reduction  of  a])proxiniately  one-fourth 
from  the  total  amoimt  expended  for  projects 
operated  by  the  WPA  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  Total  project  costs  are  shown  by  states 
and  by  sources  of  funds  and  objects  of  expoidi- 
txu'e  in  Tables  XII  and  XIII  of  the  appendix. 

Objects  of  Expenditures 

Most  of  the  WPA  fimds  spent  for  projects 
operated  by  the  WPA  are  used  to  pay  the 
wages  of  project  workers.  The  larger  share  of 
sponsors'  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  is  spent  in 
the  procurement  of  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment  for  project  operation.  Wage  costs 
accoimted  for  nearly  92  percent  of  the  WPA 
funds  expended  diu'ing  the  fiscal  year  1940  and 
for  only  16  percent  of  sponsors'  funds.  W^age 
payments  made  by  sponsors  were  for  engineers, 
supervisory  personnel,  operators  of  h(>avy  equip- 
ment, and  other  key  personnel  not  available 
among  persons  certified  for  WPA  employment. 

Of  the  total  of  $1,902,950,000  expended  on 
projects  in  the  1940  fiscal  year,  about  $1,368,- 
9S(>,000  was  expended  for  wages  and   salaries. 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   WPA   EXPENDITURES 
BY   OBJECT  OF  EXPENDITURE* 

Year   Ending    June    30.   1940 


ADMINISTRATION 

3.6% 

$53,171,000 

PROJECT 
NONLABOR 

8.2% 
$119,102,000 


'  Not  incliicicd  iu  Iho  followinf:  discussion  arc  \V  I'A  ftincis  r\|n.ridc(i  on 
prcijccts  opcratod  liy  other  Federal  agencies. 


^  Cipendltures    ol   WPA   fund*   for 
and  prolacti   op«ralod  by   WPA 


WPA        338? 
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Tahle  2G. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Si-on.sous'   Funds  Exi-endkd  o.v   Projects  Opekated  by  WPA,  by  Object 

OF  Expenditure   and   By  Source  of  Funds 

Year  Endinp,  June  30.  1940 


Total 

WPA  Funds 

Sponsors'  Funds 

Obji'cl  nf  Kxpenditure 

.'Vmount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

.\muunt 

Percent 

Percent 
of  total 

Total     -  

$1,  902,  949,  771 

100.0 

$1.  408,  571.  637 

100.0 

$494.  378,  134 

100.0 

26.0 

Personal  services 

1.  308.  986,  316 

298,181,017 

175.  178,03.5 

60.  604.  403 

71.9 
15.7 
9.2 
3.2 

1,  289,  469,  619 
81,  006,  925 
25,  986.  092 
12.  109.  001 

91.5 
5.8 
1.8 
0.9 

79,  616,  697 
217,  174,  092 
149.  191.943 

48.  495.  402 

16.1 
43.9 
30.2 
9.8 

6.8 

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment 

Rent  of  equipment 

72.8 
85.2 

Other  * ._.. 

80.0 

A  Includes  sponsors'  purchases  of  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 

Source:  WP.\  expenditures  based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Departriii'iit:  sponsors'  expenditures  based  on  WP.\  state  ortice  reports. 


This  Slim  represented  72  percent  of  the  com- 
bineil  WPA  and  sponsors'  funds  expendetl  on 
projects,  a  shghtly  smaller  proportion  than  in 
previous  years.  The  lower  percentage  reflects 
the  greater  relative  im])oi'tance  of  sponsors' 
funds — which  are  cxpeiuled  for  materials  and 
ec|uipnient — in  total  project  outlays.  More 
than  94  i)ercent  of  the  wage  payments  were 
made  i'roiii  WPA  funds.  The  6  percent  siip- 
])lie(l  i)y  sjionsors  was  expended  for  wages  and 
salaries  of  s])ecially  (|ualified  workers  w1k>  were 
necessary  lor  projcci  operations. 

Outlays  lor  iionlal>or  purposes  during  the 
year  ending  -lunc  HO,  1940,  totaled  $.533,9(34,0U() 
and  included  $129,S,1,S1 ,()()()  foi-  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  e(|ui|)ment  iiurcliased,  .i;i75,17N,()lin 
for  rent  of  ecpiipnient,  ami  .$60, 605, 000  for  rent 
of  huildings,  contractual  services,  and  miscel- 
laneous items.  Tahle  "2(1  presents  the  distri- 
bution of  these  amounts  by  source  of  funds. 

Average  Expenditures  per  Worker  Employed 

I  The  cost  ((I  the  Fedei'al  Government  of  etn- 
ploying  a  woi'ker  for  a  month  on  projects  oper- 
ated by  the  WPA  nveraged  about  .$61.50  during 
the  year  ending  .hine  30,  1940.  Of  this  amount 
apj)roximately  $54.25  was  paid  out  in  wages  to 
the  woi'ker,  $5.00  was  for  materials  and  other 
non-labor  items  re(|uired  for  project  operations, 
and  $2.25  for  administration.  In  addition  to 
WPA  expenditures,  project  sponsors  ('X[)ended, 
on  the  average,  about  .$21.00  per  iiioiitli  per 
worker  paid  from  WPA  funds. 

The  new  earnings  schedule  which  went  into 
effect  Se]jtemi)er  1939,  raised  average  lull-lime 


earnings  slightly  and  thus  tended  to  increase 
the  basic  earnings.  This  increase  was  some- 
what offset  by  the  lower  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  WPA  funds  that  might  he  expended 
for  nonlabor  costs  ($6  per  worker  ])er  month 
instead  of  the  $7  permitted  in  the  previous  year). 
The  average  exp(>nditure  per  worker  employed 
was  further  reduced  hi  the  course  of  the  year 
by  the  fact  that  imusually  sever  e  winter  weather 
caused  an  abnormally  large  amount  of  lost 
time  and  not  all  of  the  time  lost  could  be  made 
U]).  The  net  effect  of  the  val'ious  factors  was 
an  increase  of  aliout  one-half  dollar  over  the 
average  cost  pei-  woi'ker  per  month  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  distribution  by  object  of 
expenditiu'e  was  only  slightly  changed  from 
that  obtaining  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1939, 
th(>  labor  cost  increasing  by  a  small  amount. 
The  distribution  of  outlays  of  Federal  funds 
during  the  Hscal  year  1940  by  object  of  ex- 
penditiu'e is  sliown  in  Chart  9  in  terms  of 
percentages 

Sponsors'  expenditures  per  work(^r  per  month, 
on  the  other  hand,  increased  by  more  than 
$6.50  or  about  50  percent.  Of  this  amount 
approximately  $5.50  represented  increased  ex- 
penditures for  nonlabor  costs. 

Nonlabor  Costs 

Many  ditferent  kinds  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  o(|iiii)meiit,  ranging  in  variety  from  spools 
of  cotton  thread  to  pile  drivers,  arc  required 
for  the  operation  of  WPA  projects.  Practically 
every  kind  of  construction  material  is  used  as 
well  as  nianv  goods  of  a  nonconstructioii  nature. 


F1.\.\.\'('],\L  SlMMAin 
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Some  nmrliincry  and  equi|)nient  is  purchased 
for  uso  on  projects  but  most  of  it,  especially 
heavy  and  expensive  equipment,  is  rented. 

More  than  half  (57  percent)  of  all  project  ex- 
penditures for  nonlabor  purposes  liav'e  been 
made  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  supplies, 
and  equipment.  P^-om  the  beginnin<j;  of  W'I'A 
operations  throniih  .lune  30,  1940,  such  pur- 
chases from  many  blanches  of  industry  have 
amounted  to  $1,335,;:!<S  1,000  of  which  sponsors 
contributed  61  percent.  Of  this  amount, 
$298,181,000  was  spent  during:  the  1940  fiscal 
year,  $81,007,000  from  Federal  and  $217,174,000 
from  sponsors'  funds.  Equipment  rent  ac- 
counted for  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  non- 
labor  expenditures  during  the  entire  period 
through  June  1940;  the  amounts  sjjent  for  this 


purpose  totaled  $820,50.-),0()l)  of  which  $.520,- 
043,000  was  provided  by  project  sponsors.  The 
remainder  of  the  nonlabor  expenditures  were 
made  for  rent  of  buildings,  heat,  light,  and  other 
contractual  services  and  for  purchases  of  land 
by  sponsors.  Expenditin-es  for  these  various 
purposes  during  the  entire  period  of  WPA 
operations  through  June  1940  are  shown  by 
source  of  funds  in  Table  27. 

For  the  operation  of  a  program  involving 
highway  ami  other  construction  activities  as 
extensive  as  those  of  the  WPA,  large  expendi- 
tures are  necessary  for  construction  machin- 
ery such  as  paving  equipment,  road  scrapers, 
power  shovels,  electrical  machinery,  trucks,  and 
tractors.  Payments  for  all  equipment  rented 
or  purchased   totaled   $887,476,000   from   both 


Table  27. — Amount  of  WP.\  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  for  Xonl.\bor  Purposes  on  Projects  Upek.^ted 
BY  WPA,  BY  Type  of  Purch.\se  or  Rent  and  by  Source  of  Funds 

CUMUL.4TIVE  THROUGH  ,TUNE  30.  1940 


Total 

WPA  Funds 

Sponsors'  Funds 

Type 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 

TotaL 

$2.  359. 155,  760 

100.0 

$869.  614,  823 

$1,489,540,937 

63.1 

1,335,381,231 

66.6 

619,  747, 904 

815,  633,  327 

61.1 

464.  565. 073 

19.7 

189, 816,  545 

274,  748,  528 

59.1 

Cement 

122.  425.  383 
59.  006.  004 
67.  574.  721 
79,  733.  744 
90,  805,  992 
45, 019,  229 

5.2 
2.0 
2.9 
3.4 
3.8 
1.9 

71,531,416 
22,  126,  ,690 
27,  697,  108 
31,  266,  349 
25.  556,  622 
11,639,460 

50,  893, 967 
36,879,414 
39,  877.  613 
48,  467,  395 
65,  260.  370 
33,379,769 

41.6 

Clay  products                                                 ..     _.                            

62.5 

59.0 

Crushed  stone 

60.8 

71.9 

other 

74.1 

Metal  products  excluding  machinery  .  . 

266,  615, 070 

11.3 

87,  637, 677 

178.  077.  393 

67.0 

Cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings 

67,241.388 
58,  4S7.  629 
79,  664,  245 
60,  321,  808 

2.8 
2.6 
3.4 
2.6 

19,  298,  449 
23.846,447 
24,  108,  696 
20,284,085 

47.  942.  939 
34.641.182 
65,  455,  549 
40.037,723 

71.3 

69.2 

69.7 

other                                                                    --         .-     .- 

66.4 

135.  612.  812 
116,  256.  621 
88.  578,  232 

,6.7 
4.9 
3.7 

37,  438,  366 
47.  643,  796 
68,  746,  889 

98.074.447 
68.612.825 
29,831.343 

72.4 

59.0 

33.7 

66,971,322 

2.9 

33,  684,  995 

33.  286,  327 

49.7 

Electrical  machinery,  supplies,  and  equipment   .  -     

27.  S94.  295 
13.  867. 613 
25.209,414 

1.2 
0.6 
1.1 

9.031.694 
10.  722.  862 
13,  930,  439 

IS.  862.  (iOl 
3.  144.751 
11,  278,  975 

67.6 
22.7 

other                                                        

44.7 

41.  352, 163 
34.  .679,  731 
121.950.207 

1.7 
1.5 

5.2 

13.  537. 612 
16.  247.  071 
35.  094,  954 

27,814.  .561 
18.  332,  660 
86,  856,  263 

67.3 

53.0 

Miscellaneous                                       ..                             

71.2 

Rent  of  equipment                                             . 

820.  504.  894 

34.8 

293,862,  174 

526,  642,  720 

64.2 

452.  956.  586 
40.  072.  121 

302.  840. 975 
24,  635, 212 

19.2 
1.7 

12.8 
1.1 

202,  686,  687 

31.  806.  159 

.56.  142.  295 

3,  227,  033 

250,  269.  899 

8,  265,  962 

246,  698.  680 

21,  408,  179 

56.3 

20  6 

Construction  equipment      .                   - --. 

81  5 

Other...                                          -.- - 

86.9 

Other" 

203,  269,  635 

S.6 

56.004,745 

147.  264.  890 

72.4 

A  Not  elsewhere  classified. 

B  Includes  space  rents,  contractual  services  such  as  light  and  tclfphunt-,  land  leases  and  easements,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenditures. 

Source:  WPA  state  oltice  reports. 
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WPA  and  sponsors'  funds  throuo:h  Jum^  30, 
1940.  This  amount  comprises  about  38  percent 
of  all  nonlabor  expentlitures  during  the  entire 
period.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  EKA  Act 
of  1939  construction  equipment  or  machinery 
may  not  be  purchased  from  WPA  funds  unless 
they  cannot  be  rented  at  i)rices  whicli  the  Com- 
missioner determines  to  be  reasonable.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  equi])ment  provided  by  spon- 
sors is  also  rented.  Of  the  total  expended  for 
machinery  and  equipment  since  the  begiiming 
of  operations,  over  nine-tenths  lias  been  for 
rented  equipment. 

The  construction  aspects  of  the  WPA  pro- 
gram are  also  evident  from  the  predominance 
of  construction  materials  among  purchases 
made  for  project  pur])osos.  Stone,  clay,  and 
glass  products — chiefly  cement,  sami  and 
gravel,  and  crushed  stone — required  the  largest 
exijentlitures.  Approximately  $464,565,000,  or 
about  20  percent  of  all  nonlabor  expenditures 
through  June,  was  spent  for  purchases  of  this 
kind  of  material.  A  large  quantity  of  metal 
products  was  also  used;  about  $265,615,000 
was  spent  for  cast-iron  pipe  and  fittings,  struc- 
tural and  reinforcing  steel,  and  other  metal 
products. 

Lumber  and  lumber  products  and  bituminous 
mixtiu-es  for  paving  and  other  purposes  were 
also  purchased  in  large  volume,  requiring  the 
expenditure  of  $135,513,000  and  $116,257,000, 
respectively.  Other  relatively  important  types 
of  construction  materials  were  chemicals  and 
allied  products  for  which  $41,352,000  was  spent, 
and  petroleum  products,  purchases  of  which 
totaled  $34,580,000.  Textiles  are  the  principal 
nonconstruction  material  purchased  in  large 
quantities  and  arc  used  ciiiefly  on  sewing 
projects;  expenditures  for  textiles  duruig  the  en- 
tire period  amounted  to  $88,578,000.  Amounts 
expended  for  these  and  other  items  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  ecjuipment  are  shown  by  source  of 
funds  in  Table  27. 

Types  of  Projects 

Construction  activities  accounted  for  three- 
foui-ths  of  the  total  expemliture  of  $1,902,950,000 
in  WPA  and  sponsors'  funds  for  projects  oper- 
ated by  the  WPA  during  the  year  ending  June 
30,    1940.     Twenty-four    percent    of    the    total 


was    used    for   education,    health,    sewing,    and 
other  professional  and  servi<'e  ])rojects. 

Among  the  various  types  of  jjiDJccts.  high- 
way, road,  anti  street  woi'k  prcdominateti,  as  it 
has  .since  the  initiation  of  the  \\  l^A  program. 
The  $791,863,000  spent  for  this  type  of  work 
represented  nearly  42  percent  of  the  year's 
total.  Secontl  in  importance  among  construc- 
tion activities  are  projects  involving  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  sewer  and  water 
supply  systems,  and  otlier  public  utilities  which 
accounted  for  about  $199,839,000,  or  nearly  11 
pei'cent  of  total  expenditures  from  Federal  and 
sponsors'  funds.  A  total  of  $183,448,000  was 
expended  for  the  construction  and  im])rovement 
of  public  buildings.  Work  on  recreational 
facilities,  excluding  recreational  buildings,  uti- 
lized about  $119,000,000  or  6.3  percent  of  the  j 
total.  The  othei'  major  types  of  construction  ' 
work — conservation  juiijects,  airports  and  air- 
ways, and  sanitation  projects — represented  3.4, 
2.0.  and  1.6  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  i 
expenditures  made  during  the  fiscal  year.  | 

Conmiunity  services,  such  as  educational  and 
recreational  activities,  arts  programs,  and 
library  and  museum  work,  accounted  for  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  expenditures  for  non-  j 
construction  work  antl  represented  nearly  7  per-  *' 
cent  of  the  total  project  costs  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Expenditures  for  sewing  projects  repre- 
sented 6  percent  of  the  total;  5  percent  was  e.\- 
pended  for  research  and  records  projects  and  5 
percent  for  welfare  projects  otlier  than  sewing, 
mcluding,  among  other  activities,  projects  in- 
volving housekeeping  aid  to  families  in  need, 
school  lunches,  distribution  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties, and  health  work. 

The  types  of  work  accomplished  on  the  WPA 
program,  of  course,  vaiy  considerably  from 
state  to  state,  because  of  such  factors  as  geo- 
graphic, industrial,  and  economic  differences, 
population  concentration,  the  construction 
needs  antl  financial  resources  of  local  communi- 
ties, and  other  state  characteristics.  Road  and 
street  construction  was  the  most  important 
type  of  work  in  most  states,  but  was  more  im- 
portant in  some  than  in  others.  In  five  states 
(Aial)ania,  Arizona,  Arkansas.  Tennessee,  and 
West  Virginia)  more  than  60  percent  of  the  total 
expenditures  during  the  year  were  made  for 
projects  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets.     On 
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the  ollii'i-  liiiiid.  Iliis  type  of  proji'cl  iicroiiiitcd 
for  less  tliaii  ii  liftli  of  the  tiit;il  expenditures  in 
California,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Work  on  public  buildiniis  rej)re- 
sents  a  much  larger  part  of  total  ])roject  ex- 
penditures in  the  western  states  of  New 
Mexico.  Oklahoma,  Utah,  Arizoiiii,,  and  Cali- 
fornia and  also  in  South  Cai-oJina  and  New 
York  than  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
Hawaii,  nearly  half  the  work  during  the  year 
lias  been  on  public  iiuildings.  Relatively  lai'ge 
exppiiditui'es  for  the  extension  of  sewer  systems 
and  other  utilities  were  made  in  several  New 
England  states  and  in  Delawai'e.  Conserva- 
tion work  has  continued  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  Far  West  and  in  some  of  the  New  I{;ngland 
states  in  which  the  September  1938  luiri-icane 
caused  extensive  damage.  Variations  in  the 
relative  importance  of  other  types  of  work  in 
the  several  state  programs  are  shown  in  Tables 
XIV  and  XV  of  the  appendix. 

Sponsors  of  all  types  of  projects  operated 
by  the  WPA  provided  26  perceni  of  the  total 
cost  during  the  fiscal  year  1940  as  compareil 
with  a  cumulative  average  of  19  percent  over 
the  entire  period  of  the  program's  o]ieration. 


WPA   AND   SPONSORS'  EXPENDITURES   ON   PROJECTS 
OPERATED  BY  WPA.   BY  TYPE  OF  PROJECT 


Year  Ending  June  30.  1940 


"cnccNl  or  tot*l 


•.ROFESSIONJU.   •MO 


SntEH  SrSTEHS  * 


HCCnCATIONAL  raCILITIES 


CCHScnvATroH 


■ISCC  UAH  COOS 


J 

: 
] 


In  general,  the  sponsors'  share  of  the  total  cost 
of  projects  which  rc(|uire  a  relatively  large  out- 
lay for  materials  and  other  nonlai:)or  costs  is 
relatively  high.  For  example,  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940  sponsors  provided  40  percent  of  all  costs 
of  airport  and  airway  projects  and  ;>0  percent 


T.\BLE  28. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Spon.sors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Major  Type 

OF  Project  and  by  Source  of  Funds 

Cumulative  through  and  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


Cumulative  through  June  30,  1940 


Y'ear  Emiing  June  30.  1940 


Tvpe  111  Project 

Total 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

Total 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  f 

unds 

.Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

AinounI 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent of 
total 

Total 

$9,  578,  382, 136 

100.0 

$7,  784,  963,  583 

$1,793,418,563 

18.7 

$1,  902,  949.  771 

100.0 

$1,408,571,637 

$494,  378,  134 

26.0 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

3.  727,  392,  468 
998,  896,  803 

855,  248.  233 

964.  742.  044 
200,  505,  453 
378,  585.  601 
201,426,069 

38.9 
10.4 

8.9 

10.1 
2.1 
4.0 
2.1 

2,931,737,719 
767,  997,  960 

743,  329,  295 

756, 994,  825 
150.811,719 
325.  993.  909 
160.  707,  805 

795,  654,  749 
230.898,843 

111,916,938 

207,  747,  219 
49,  693,  734 
52,  591,  592 
40.  718.  264 

21.3 
23.1 

13.1 

21.6 
24.8 
13.9 
20.2 

791,  863,  207 
183.  447,  897 

119,  339.  923 

199. 838,  640 
37.  279.  450 
64,818,819 
29.  788.  136 

41.6 
9.6 

6,3 

10.5 
2.0 
3.4 
1.6 

564,  179,  031 
128,113,046 

93,  008,  294 

143,  281,  526 
22,  261.  788 
50.430.110 
21,517.617 

227,  684,  176 
55,  334,  851 

26,331,629 

56,557,114 
15,  017,  662 
14,  388,  709 
8,  270,  619 

28.8 
30.2 

Recreational  facilities,  exclud- 
ing buildings 

Sewer  systems  and  other  utUi- 
ties 

22.1 
28.3 

40.3 

Conservation 

Sanitation 

22.2 

27.8 

Professional  and  service 

2,  059,  926,  688 

21.5 

1,  809,  312,  734 

250.613.954 

12.2 

451,  083.  001 

23.7 

368.  484.  207 

82,  698,  794 

18.3 

Communit  y  service 

Research  and  records 

Sewing 

Welfare,  excluding  sewing, 
other 

596,  391,  634 
413.  081.  844 
632,  908.  404 
312.  288.  806 
105.  256,  000 

6.2 
4.3 
6.6 
3.3 
1.1 

513,  150.  736 
355,  832,  295 
586.  745,  806 
256.  239,  933 
98,  343,  965 

83,  240.  898 
57.  249.  549 
46,  162.  699 
57. 04S.  873 
6.  912.  035 

14.0 
13.9 

7.3 
18.3 

6.6 

131,  897,  325 
98,  474,  461 

lis,  136,  663 
90.114,566 
12.  460.  996 

6.9 
5.2 
6.2 
4.7 
0.7 

103.828,676 
80.  471.  884 

103.  538.  209 
69.  845.  064 
10.  800,  474 

28,  068,  749 
18,  002.  577 
14,  597, 454 
20,  269,  492 
1,  680,  522 

21.3 
18.3 
12.4 
22.5 
13.3 

Miscellaneous  ^ 

191,  660, 877 

2.0 

138,  077,  617 

63.  683.  260 

28.0 

25,  490,  698 

1.3 

17,  296, 018 

8, 194,  680 

32.1 

*  Includes  adjustment  of  WPA  expenditures  to  total  reporled  by  the  Treasury  Department;  sponsors'  expenditures  for  land,  land  leases,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way,  for  which  the  distribution  by  type  of  project  is  not  available;  and  projects  not  included  under  the  headings  above. 


Source:  WPA  state  office  reports. 
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of    the     rosts    of    puKlic     l)uil(liii<;:s    projocts,  titled    workers    are    paid    from    Fedei'al  WPA 

which    i'e(|iiiic   inore   materials   and    equipment  fimds. 

than  do  some  otlier  types  of  work.  The  sponsors'  Detailed  data  on  expenditures  for  eaeh  type 

shaie  of  the   total  cost   is  lower,  on   the  other  of  project  by   source   of   funds   and   object   of 

hand,    for    ])rojects    requiring    relatively    small  ex])enditures   from    the    beginning   of    the    pro- 

nonlabor  expenditures,  such  as  certain  conser-  gram    through    June    30,    1940,    are   shown    in 

vation  activities  and  many  types  of  professional  Table   X   of   the   appendix,   and    for   the   year 

and  service  work,  since  the  wages  of  all  cer-  ending  June  30,  1940,  in  Table  XL 


PROJECT  ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


ABA.sic  icquiicinent  of  the  WPA  program  is 
that  workers  shall  be  employed  on  projects 
(if  a  useful  nature.  Project  work  performed 
l)y  WPA  employees  has  involved  many  kinds 
of  activity  and  has  produced  a  wide  variety  of 
useful  i)ul>lic  imjjroveineiits  and  public  services. 
Most  (if  (he  work  has  been  directed  towartls  the 
iniprovement  and  extension  of  physical  facilities 
for  ti'ansportation,  education,  recreation,  ])ublic 
health  and  sanitation,  and  welfare,  and  facili- 
ties rc((uire(l  in  the  performance  of  other  i;'overn- 
ment  functions.  More  adetpuite  hii;hway  and 
street  systems;  new  airports;  thousands  of  new 
and  im])roved  school  buildinos,  hospitals,  and 
other  public  buildings;  atlditional  sewage  and 
water  tieatment  facilities;  and  many  other 
:icliic\enu'nts  that  are  tangible  aiul  enduring 
liave  resulted  from  WPA  construction  work. 
Significant  contributions  to  the  scope  and 
C|uality  of  public  services  have  resulted  from 
the  nonconstruction  projects  through  which 
instruction,  recreational  leadership,  ])ersonnel 
for  planning  and  research,  and  other  kinds  of 
assistance  have  been  nuuie  available  to  the 
various  conuuunities. 

Town,  city,  county,  and  state  governments 
and  othci-  public  s])onsoring  agencies  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  WPA  undertakings.  They 
not  only  ])ro])ose  the  jji-ojects  and  participate 
actively  in  their  o])erati()ii,  but  they  also  con- 
tril)ulc  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  project 
costs.  Local  s])onsoiship  under  these  condi- 
tions assures  the  ])rosecution  of  ])r(>jects  ada])ted 
to  nu'ct  the  s])ecific  needs  (if  the  in(hvi(hud  com- 
niuuitv.     The  iidlucnce  of  local  conditions  also 


appears  in  the  selection  of  projects  that  are 
adapted  to  the  occupational  abilities  of  the 
workers  referred  to  the  WPA  by  local  welfare 
authorities. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

Improvement  and  extension  of  facilities  for 
traiis])oi'tation  and  conummication,  important 
elements  of  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
Nation,  have  always  |)i-cdominated  in  the 
WPA  program.  Projects  of  this  type — prm- 
cipally  work  on  roads  and  streets  but  also  in- 
cluding work  on  airports  and  air  navigation 
facilities  and  aids  to  water  transportation — 
have  aeeoimted  for  abont  two-fifths  of  all 
expenditures  of  project  funds. 

Road  work  is  esjx'cially  suit.able  for  opera- 
tion under  the  WPA  progiam.  Since  the 
demand  for  improved  roads  and  streets  is 
constantly  being  lirought  to  the  attention  of 
jjublic  officials  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
practically  every  comnumity  has  requested 
WPA  projects  relating  to  transportation  facili- 
ties. Road  imi)rovcment  is  a  type  of  work 
that  can  readily  be  ])er-formed  by  the  unskilled 
or  semiskilled  manual  workers  who  constitute 
the  majority  of  the  persons  for  whom  WPA 
jobs  are  required.  Road  projects  have  the 
additional  characteristic  of  permitting  the 
flexiliility  of  operation  needed  on  the  WPA 
])rogiani.  Work  on  roads  and  strct-ts  can  be 
curtailed  or  suspended  duiing  harvest  seasons 
when  WPA  woi-kcrs  arc  able  to  ohtaiii  temjior- 
ary    agricultural    employment,    and    it    can    be 
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Table    29. — Highways,    Roads,    and    Streets    Con- 
structed   OE    Imtroved    on    Projects    Operated 

BY    WPA 

Cumulative  tmimi  i.h  December  31,  iii:i!i 


Miles 

Item 

Total 

High  type 
surface 

Low  type 
surface  and 
unsurfaced 

TotaL.. 

470,  118 

51,246 

418.  S72 

Rural  roads 

412,  204 
50,  341 
7,573 

29.062 

20,  57(5 

1,  COS 

383,  142 

29,  765 

Other  road.s 

6.966 

expanded  rapidly  when  economic  and  unem- 
ployment conditions  make  it  necessary  to  in- 
crease WPA  emj^loyment. 

As    a    result    of    the    operation    of    highway 
projects  from  the  ticginning  of  the  \\'PA  pro- 


^k  1^ 


gram  in  the  summer  of  l!t)i.")  liuniigli  Deeemiier 
1939,  the  construction  oi'  improvement  of 
470, ()()()  miles  of  roads  and  sti-eets  had  heen 
completed.  This  total  included  about  28,000 
miles  of  new  hard-surfaced  roads  and  2.i,2()0 
miles  of  reconditioned  highways  with  this  tyjic 
of  surfacing.  The  extent  of  Wi'A  road  con- 
struction in  I'acli  state  is  indicated  in  the 
accompanying  map.' 

Rural  sections  of  the  country  li.'ivc  hccn  the 
chief  iiciii'liciaries  of  WPA  road  work  in  terms 
of  mileage.  Roads  constructed  or  reconstruct- 
ed hy  WPA  workers  hi  rural  areas  totaled  about 
412,000  miles.  On  most  of  this  mileage  (383,- 
000  miles)  roadbeds  were  graded  and  drained 
and  frequently  siu-faeed  with  crushed  stone  or 
gravel.  These  are  the  roads,  lai-gely  of  the 
feeder  or  farm-to-market  variety,  which  give 
the  farmer  year-round  access  to  markets, 
shopping   centers,    schools,    and    churciies    and 


1  The  total  mileage  of  road  work  completed  in  each  state  is  shown  in 
Table  XVUI  of  the  appendix  together  with  state  distributions  of  cer- 
tain other  items  of  construction  work,  all  of  which  is  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Engineering  Division.  Accomplishments  on  work  in  the  non- 
construction  field,  performed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Division  of 
Professional  and  Service  Projects,  arc  shown  by  states  Jar  selected  items 
inTnhleXVll. 


Portions  of  Chicago's  Outer  Drive  along  Lake  Michigan  and  a  pedestrian  overpass 
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Four  hundred  thousand  miles  of  rural 
roads  have  been  built  or  imoroved  by 
WPA  workers,  the  roods  shown  here  are 
in   Ohio  (right)   and    Wisconsin  (below) 


pcfinit  rc'ii'uliif  iii.'iil  (l('li\i'i-y.  A  min'li  siiinllcr 
])(irti()ii  (29,00(1  miles)  of  llic  rm-al  f<i;i<ls  on 
wliicli  wofk  was  ddiK'  liad  coiicrcto,  brick, 
blacktop,  bitinnhious  concrete,  or  macadam 
surfaces;  these  are  mainly  primary  highways 
that  link  lu'ban  areas.  Work  on  the  roads 
rangi'd  from  completely  new  construction  of 
road  base  and  siu'face — including  such  opera- 
tions as  clearhig,  grubbing,  excavating,  grad- 
ing, and  surfacing — to  the  grading  and  stabili- 
zation of  roadbeds. 

In  urban  areas,  iinicii  of  the  project  work 
has  been  directeti  towards  the  reduction  of 
traffic  congestion.  Streets  that  were  built 
when  the  population  was  smaller  and  the 
trafiic  slower  have  to  be  rei'onstructed  to  meet 
modern  contlitions.  This  involves  the  widen- 
ing of  streets,  replacing  of  old  surfaces  with 
more  durable  or  suitable  nuxterials,  and  erection 
of  ti'allic  signs  and  traffic  lights.  Street  work 
accomplished  through  WVA  projects  has  been 
chieffy  of  this  luitnre.  \ew  hard  surfaces  were 
laid  on  nearly  12,(1(10  nnles  of  streets  and  alleys, 
and  (1,000  miles  of  such  surfaces  were  rebuilt  in 
the  four  and  one-half  years  of  WPA  operations. 
In  addition,  nearly  oO,()00  miles  of  city  streets 
and  roads  with  dirt,  c^lay,  sand,  and  gravel  sur- 
faces were  built  or  improved  by  the  WPA  ;mucli 
of  this  mil(>age  is  in  suburban  areas. 


Resides  work  on  road  bases  a.nd  wearing 
surfaces,  highway  miprovenu'nt  reciuires  the 
construction  or  reconditioning  of  nuiny  appur- 
tenant structures,  such  as  bridges,  culverts, 
sidewalks,  curbs,  gutters,  and  guartlrails.  Un- 
der the  WPA  road  budding  program,  57,200 
new  bridges  and  viaducts  had  been  completed 
by  the  end  of  1939.  They  average  over  ■.H)  feet 
in  length.  Ten  thousand  of  the  new  bridges  are 
masonry  or  concrete  structures  which  in  many 
instances  replace  the  single-lane  s])ans  of  an 
earlier  day  and  are  wide  and  sturdy  enough  to 
sujijiort  at  least  two-lane  traffic.  About  4,500 
are  of  steel  and  average  more  than  50  feet  in 
IcTigth,  some  being  well  over  100  feet.  The 
majority  of  the  new^  bridges,  however,  are  built 
of  wood.  Half  of  the  42,500  new  wooden 
bridges  are  in  five  southern  states;  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  together  account  for  11,600  of  them. 
Manv  are  small  bridges  but,  nevertheless,  fill 
a  real    need   by  replacing  weakened  structures 


Lorings  Bridge  in  ^^ortland  '^ounty,  New    T  ori<,  is  one   of  th^ 

10,000  concrete   or   masonry   bridges   built   through 

WPA  project  activities 
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CHART   1  1 

HIGHWAYS,  ROADS,  £.  STREETS  CONSTRUCTED  OR   IMPROVED  BY   WPA 

Cumulative    Through   December   31,  1939 


Represents    1CX30    miles    of    new 
highways,     roads,    and    streets. 

Totals  have  tieen    rounded   to   the   nearest  hall    uni 
If     a    total     rounds    to    less    than    half    a  unit, 
no    symbol    Is    shown. 


or  by  providing  passage  over  a  creek  rather 
than  through  it.  Other  road  appurtenances 
coniph'ti'd  t)y  WPA  worlcers  inchidetl  the  con- 
struction of  677,000  new  culverts  and  the 
reconditioning  of  nearly  84,000  others,  new 
construction  of  almost  19,000  miles  and  the 
improvement  of  3,400  miles  of  curbs  and  gvitters, 
and  the  completion  of  about  109,000  miles  of 
drainage  ditches  of  which  approximately  two- 

Table  30. — Bridges,  Culverts,  and  Other  Hoad 
Appurtenances  Constructed  or  Improved  on 
Projects  Operated  by  WPA 

Cumulative  through  December  31,  193S 


TypeofKoa'l  Appurtenance 

Unit  of 
Measure- 
ment 

Total 

New  Con- 
struction 

Recon- 
struction 

or  Im- 
provement 

Bridges  and  viaducts 

Nuinber__ 

Number,  _ 
Number, . 
Number,  _ 

Number, . 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

94.711 

67,  200 

37.611 

Wood 

Steel 

Masonry 

64,  133 
16.  751 
13.  827 

42,  500 
4,486 
10,  214 

21.  633 
12,  265 
3,613 

Culverts 

Sidewallis  and  patiis 

Curtis _ 

Gutters _ 

Guarfirails  and  guard\valls_. 

761.  122 

21.  115 

17,  262 

4,875 

2,587 

677,  339 
15,  403 
14,  532 
4,  190 
1,727 

83,  7S3 
6.  712 
2,  730 

685 
860 

fifths  were  newly  dug.  For  the  safety  of 
motorists  nearly  2,(500  miles  of  guardrails  and 
guardwalls  were  built  oi'  improved  and  (139,000 
trafhc  signs  were  erectetl. 

To  facilitate  night  driving  some  600  miles  of 
road  were  e([uipped  with  21.000  new  light 
standards  ant!  on  1,400  miles  of  load  about 
.58,000  light  standards  were  reconditioned. 
The  appearance  and  safety  of  30,000  miles  of 
highway  were  improved  by  the  removal  of 
stumps  and  other  unsightly  objects,  planting 
of  shrubs  and  trees,  sodding  and  seeding  of  road 
shoulders  and  parkways,  and  other  beaut  ifica- 
tion  work. 

Closely  related  to  the  construction  work  done 
on  roads  and  streets  are  the  traffic  surveys 
nuide  by  WPA  workers.  These  frequently 
have  led  to  changes  that  have  reduced  acci- 
dents and  unproved  traffic  conditions.  Among 
the  surveys  was  one  conducted  m  the  Chicago 
Park  District  which  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  ]Jedestrian  subways,  a  grade  separation, 
ramps,    sj^lit     drives,     an<l     ini]5rovements    at 
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liiizardoiis  mtcrscctions  ilc'si<j;ac(l  to  iiurcasL'  the 
rimg(>  of  visibility. 

I'rojcft  operations  involving  constriu'tion 
and  iniprovenient  of  airports  antl  air  navigation 
facilities  have  made  important  contributions 
to  the  development  of  the  Nation's  air  trans- 
|)oi-tation  system  and  have  involved  work  on 
about  90  percent  of  the  airports  that  were  air- 
line stops  at  the  end  of  March  1940.  Accom- 
plishments in  this  field  are  discussed  in  some 
detail  on  pages  34  to  37  of  this  report. 

Water  transportation  also  has  been  facili- 
tated by  a  number  of  project  activities.  These 
have  included  such  work  as  the  construction  or 
reconditioning  of  docks,  wharves,  and  piers 
and  of  jetties  and  breakwaters.  A  number  of 
artificial  channels  and  canals  also  have  l)ecn 
constructed  or  improved.  The  extent  of  tlie 
work  completed  by  the  end  of  1939  is  show  n  in 
Table  XVI  of  the  appendix. 

For  improved  commimication  services,  WPA 
project  workers  have  placed  in  conduits  or 
strung  2,700  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
line  and  have  reconditioned  more  than  1,500 
miles  of  line.  Through  this  work  the  lire- 
fighting  efforts  of  the  Forest  Service  liave  been 
greatly  facilitated  and  communication  at  army 
bases  and  on  other  Federally  owned  propcM'ty 
has  been  improved.  These  totals  do  not 
include  the  2,000  miles  of  police,  fire  alarm,  and 
trafiic  signal  lines  which  WPA  workers  have 
installed  or  reconditioned. 

Education 

Stale  and  local  governmental  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  provision  of  t'lbicational 
opportunities  in  their  respective  communities 
have  been  aided  in  performing  this  function  by 
activities  of  the  WPA.  Project  workers  have 
been  instrumental  in  adding  to  and  modernizing 
the  educational  plant  and  equipment  of  tlu' 
connnunilies  and  in  providing  instruction  for 
groups  of  persons  not  coveretl  by  the  usual 
public  education  programs. 

That  great  need  for  construction  and  modern- 
ization of  school  buildings  has  existed  in  the 
United  States  for  some  time  was  inilicated  by 
surveys  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion and  of  tlie  National  Education  Association. 
The  NEA   has  estimated   that  severid    million 


Table  31. — Schools  and  Libraries  Constructed  or 
Improved  on  Prciects  Operated  by  WPA 

Cumulative  through  December  31.  193y 


Typp  of  Building 

Number  of 
Buildincis 

Schools: 

5,502 

27.  ROl 

Libraries: 

Npw  construction  and  additions 

101 

Improvement                                        

7C1 

school  children  were  improperly  housed,  in  the 
sense  that  their  classes  were  held  in  buildings 
condemned  by  public  officials,  in  temporary 
buildings,  or  in  builcbngs  which  coidd  accom- 
modate them  only  part  time.^  The  Office  of 
Education  as  a  result  of  its  study  reported  that 
about  two-fifths  of  the  school  buildings  in  some 
500  cities  were  more  than  30  years  old,  with  the 
comment  that  "school  buildings  which  are  more 
than  30  years  old  are,  as  a  general  rule,  obsoles- 
cent from  both  an  educational  and  construction 
standpoint."  ^ 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  proportion 
of  tlie  thousands  of  buildings  that  had  been 
condemned  as  unsafe  and  of  the  other  thousands 
that  wei'e  temporary  or  otherwise  inadequate 
have  been  replaced  or  modernized  by  WPA. 
Nevertheless,  the  4,0t)0  new  school  buildings 
that  have  been  constructed  through  WPA 
project  operations,  the  1,500  additions  built,  and 
the  27,800  buiklings  renovated  or  modernized 
undoubtedly  have  resulted  in  considerable  im- 
provement in  school  facilities.  The  map  on 
the  next  page  indicates  the  number  of  educa- 
tional buildings  (schools  and  libraries)  con- 
structed or  renovated  in  each  state  during  the 
first  four  and  one-half  years  of  WPA  progiam 
operations. 

Mucii  of  the  new  construction  work  has  in- 
volved replacing  anti<|uated  schoolhouses  witli 
modern  buildings;  fref|uently  a  consolidated 
school  has  replaced  several  old  structures  that 
were  built  before  moflern  transportation  made 
it  possible  for  a  school  to  serve  a  large  area. 
A  large  ])ro]5ortion  of  the  new  schools  have  been 
built  in  the  southeiu  and  southwestern  states. 


'  "The  Nation's  Schiml  Building  X'li'iis."  Research  Bulhlin  nf  the 
National  Education  Axsociaticn,  Washington,  D.  C,  National  Education 
Association;  Vol.  Xni,  No.  1.  January  193.'». 

3  Alice  Barrows,  Tlie  School  Buifdinij  Situation  and  Needx,  Bulletin 
1937,  No.  35,  Washington,  D.  C\;  Uniteil  States  Department  of  the 
Interior,  OITice  of  Education,  1938,  p,  12. 
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Kccoiisti-uction  work  li;is  l)ei'n  vvvn  more  ex- 
tensi\i'  Uian  new  const  ruction.  On  many  small 
rural  school  buil(lin<is  sao;2;ing  roofs  and  steps 
were  replaced,  and  window  sashes  were  re- 
paired. New  heating  facilities  and  electric 
wiring  were  often  installed  to  reduce  fire 
hazards,  new  blackboards  built,  and  badly 
needed  painting  and  other  desiral)le  improve- 
ments effected.  Work  of  this  nature  also  was 
done  on  the  buiklings  of  city  school  systems. 
In  many  instances  dilapidated  school  buildings 
with  obsolete  plumbing,  heating,  and  lighting 
ef|uipment  and  sometimes  with  serious  struc- 
tural faults,  have  been  made  into  modern 
educational  plants  that  have  good  lighting, 
heating,  and  toilet  facilities. 

Another  way  in  which  the  WPA  aids  state 
and  local  governments  in  educational  activities 
is  in  making  available  unemployed  teachers  to 
conduct  classes  for  p(M'sons  lieyond  school  age 
and  for  preschool  children  from  low-income 
families.  To  assure  the  integi-ation  of  this 
project   work    with    the   state's   regidar   school 


systt'Ui  all  ])rojects  for  the  em|)li>ynii'nt  of 
teachers  are  oi)erated  on  a  state-wide  basis 
and  are  sponsored  by  state  departments  of 
education;  units  of  the  project  are  cosponsored 
iiy  local  boards  of  education  and  other  local 
bodies.  The  classes  conducted  ofi'er  a  wide 
variety  of  instruction  and  training,  depending 
on  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  students  and 
on  the  training  and  experience  of  the  imem- 
ployed  teachers  available.  In  January  1940. 
when  a  sm"vey  of  the  education  program  was 
conducted,  enrollment  in  adult  education  classes 
alone  totaled  more  than  one  million  persons. 
(See  Table  XVII  of  the  appendix  for  the  state 
distribution.) 

WPA  literacy  and  naturalization  classes  are 
directed  towards  elimination  of  illiteracy  and 
preparation  of  foreign-born  persons  for  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  The  need  for  this 
type  of  instruction  is  indicated  by  the  1930 
census  data,  which  reported  about  4,000,000 
persons  10  years  of  age  and  over  as  illiterate 
(unal)le    to    read    and    write)    and    more    than 


CHART   12 

EDUCATIONAL  BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED   OR  IMPROVED   BY   WPA 

Cumulative   Through   December  31.    1939 


■     Repres«n1s    ISO    new    buddings    or  additi 
buildings   used    tor   educational   pui 

1^     Represents  150  educational   buildings   improved 

Totals   have  been    roMnded    to    the    nearest   half   unit 
If   a   total    rounds   to    less    than   halt   a  unit, 
no  symbol   (s    shown. 
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3, 000, 000  persons  of  votiiiir  ap;('  as  aliens.  Il- 
literacy has  been  greatly  reduced  throii!j:ii 
WPA  classes  in  reading  and  writing.  Instnic- 
tion  does  not  stop  there,  however.  Many  of 
llicse  people  and  others  with  only  the  most 
elementary  training  are  enabled  to  continue 
their  studies  until  they  are  functionally  literate 
and  can  derive  pleasure  from  the  printed  page. 
All  instruction  in  naturalization  classes  is  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  plans  approved  l>y 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  and  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
principles  of  democratic  government,  the  re- 
sj)onsil)ilities  of  citizenship,  and  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Since  ability  to  read 
and  wiite  English  is  one  of  the  requirements 
for  citizenship,  literacy  and  naturalization 
work  are  closely  related,  and  in  a  few  states 
these  classes  are  combined.  A])out  293,000 
jx'rsons  were  enrolled  in  WPA  literacy  and 
iialuralization  classes  during  a  two-week  period 
in  Jiinuary  1940  when  a  survey  of  the  education 
priii;Tain   was  made. 

Table  32.-   Public     P.a.rticip.\tion     in     Education 
AcTiviTiE.s  Conducted  by  WPA 

Two-Week  Period  in  Jantarv  1940 


Type  of  Activity 


Unit  of  .Measurement 


.\dult  education: 

I^itorac-y    and    naturalization 


Viicaiinnal  training  classes 

( "orrfspondence  courses 

other 

Lectures  and  forums 

Nursery  schools, 

Special  insiriK-tion  for  institution- 
alizi'd  and  hanrlicapped  children. 

Art  insi ruction  cLasses 

Music  instruction  classes 


Number  of  enrollees.- 
Xumber  of  enrollees. . 
Number  of  enrollees.. 
Number  of  enrollees.. 

Total  attendance 

Number  of  enrollees.. 

Number  of  enrollees 
Number  of  enroiiees  . 
Number  of  enrollees  . 


Number 


293.000 
191.000 

48,  OCX) 
534.  (Kill 
161.000 

.38,  0(«) 

4.  mill 
47,111111 
HXl.  IIIHl 


Classes  in  vocational  training  during  the 
same  period  had  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
191,000  persons.  The  objective  of  this  instruc- 
tion is  to  aid  unemployed  men  and  women  in 
obtaining  private  employment  through  special- 
ized training  for  various  occupations.  In 
family-life  education  the  emphasis  is  not  pri- 
marily on  skills  but  rather  on  the  effect  of  better 
homemaking  upon  family  relationships.  The 
improvement  of  family  life  may  arise  through 
discussions  of  such  topics  as  diets,  menu  plan- 
ning, child  care  and  training,  family  relation- 
ships, home  management,  and  home  t)(>autifica- 
tion.   Also  offered  are  classes  in  piiblic-  tdl'airs,  in 


which  such  local  prulileins  as  sanitatinii  iir  tlie 
]n-ovision  of  public  recreational  facilities  are  tlis- 
cussed.  Other  courses  cover  health  education, 
where  the  emphasis  is  on  safety,  first  aid,  and 
home  hygiene.  In  addition  to  those  attending 
classes  nearly  50,000  persons  were  receiving  in- 
struction through  correspondence  courses 
during  the  two-week  period. 

The  WPA  nursery  school  jjrogram  is  designed 
to  serve  children  from  relief  or  other  low- 
income  groups.  The  chiklren  are  placed  in  an 
educational  environment  which  provides  op- 
portunities for  all-round  development.  The 
school  day  is  so  arrangetl  as  to  bring  to  the 
children  a  consistent  health  program,  a  well 
balanced,  nourishing  noonday  meal,  and  other 
advantages  which  they  would  be  unable  to 
enjoy  at  home.  A  regular  well  planned  parent 
education  program  for  mothers  and  fathers  of 
children  in  the  nursery  school  is  an  miportant 
phase  of  these  nursery  school  projects.  The 
1 .354  nursery  schools  in  operation  during  the 
two-week  period  in  January  1940  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  38,000  children. 

Other  activities  conducted  under  the  educa- 
tion program  include  lectures  and  forums,  art 
and  music  instruction,  and  special  instruction 
given  to  handicapped  children  in  hospitals, 
hospital  schools,  and  homes.  Lecture  attend- 
ance totaled  161,000  persons,  enrollees  in  art 
and  music  instruction  aggregated  207,000,  and 
handicapped  children  receiving  special  instruc- 
tion numbered  4,000  in  the  survey  period. 

Some  of  the  educational  services  initiated 
undci-  the  i)rograni  have  been  taken  over  by 
state  authorities  as  permanent  features  of 
their  regular  educational  programs.  This  de- 
velopment has  opened  up  new  job  opportunities 
for  unemployed  teachers  and  has  resulted  in 
the  expansion  of  public  services  provided  in 
the  various  communities. 

Visual  education  aids  for  use  iii  public 
schools  have  been  protluced  by  WPA  workers 
employed  on  museum  extension  projects. 
Three  dimensional  models,  maps,  projection 
sli<les,  models  of  derricks,  and  numerous  other 
devices  have  been  designed  which  bring  perti- 
nent subject  matter  within  range  of  a  child's 
sensory  experience.  Tliiough  a  related  group 
of  projects  museum  staffs  have  been  assisted  in 
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The  new  South  Ward  School  in  McKinney,  Texas,  contains  eight  classrooms 


classifying  and  indexing  a  wide  variety  of  art, 
archeological,  and  historical  materials. 

In  another  educational  field — that  of  library 
work — WPA  project  activities  have  resulteil  in 
niarlced  contributions  to  the  Hbrary  facilities 
of  many  communities.  Construction  work  has 
provided  161  new  public  libraries  or  additions 
and  761  renovated  libraries.  Furthermore, 
WPA  workers  have  operated  or  assisted  in  the 
operation  of  thousands  of  public  libraries;  in 
December  1939  WPA  employees  served  in 
approximately  9,400  libraries,  among  which 
were  135  bookmobiles  o])erate(l  for  the  benefit 


Bool<mobiles   are    the    means    of    cnculatmo    '_-<:, oks    in    areas 
where  hbrary  facihties  are  inadequate 


of  rural  or  other  communities  which  had  had 
hiadequate  library  facilities.  This  work  has 
been  directed  towards  reducing  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  United  States  who  are  without 
library  service;  it  is  also  expected  that  the 
library  demonstrations  provided  will  result  in 
permanent  increase  of  service  through  local 
appropriations  for  their  continuance.  Other 
phases  of  library  work,  not  included  in  the  work 
already  mentioned,  are  the  renovation  of  over 
67,000,000  library  books  and  the  transcription 
of  nearly  4,000,000  pages  of  Braille  for  the  use 
of  blind  readers. 

In  addition  to  schoolhouses  aiul  libraries, 
other  related  work,  such  as  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  administi'ation  buildings,  dor- 
mitories, gymnasiums,  stadiums,  athletic  fields, 
and  water  supply  and  sewage  disposal  facilities, 
hits  been  done  for  public  educational  institu- 
tions. These  accomplishments,  however,  are 
not  included  in  the  figures  presented  in  this 
section;  they  are  reported  under  recreation  or 
t)ther  pertinent  headings  in  the  following  pages. 

Recreation 

In  recent  years  the  need  for  recreational 
lacilities  and  services  has  been  increasing 
steadily,  far  outstripping  the  development  of 
these  facilities  and  services  in  many  communi- 
ties.    Public  agencies  have  attempted  to  rem- 
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cdy  (his  siln;ilioii  to  sdjiic  <'\lciit  l)y  spoiisnriiiir 
\\  I'A  projcrls  tcir  tlic  cdiisl  nicl  ion  of  niiiiicrons 
pnrks.  rccrciilion;]!  l)iiil(lin<;s.  and  other  itc- 
rciilional  facilities  and  projects  snpplyinsz'  lead- 
ersliip  in  tlie  oriianizat  ion  and  ilireclion  id' 
I'eereational  activities. 

In  the  coni'se  of  ^V1'A  operations  (i.ltiiii  new 
icciealionai  huildinii's  oi-  additions  have  heen 
completed  for  eoininnnilies  in  ail  parts  of  the 
countiy.  Inclnded  in  this  total  are  411  amli- 
toriiinis  and  oxer  1,(10(1  i;vinnasinnis:  (he 
remainder  of  the  hniidint;s  are  ])a\  ilions,  l)ath- 
iionses,  ]iark  shelters,  eluhlionses.  and  various 
other  structures  for  recreational  ])urposes. 
Nearly  4,300  hinldinii's  of  these  ty|)es  have 
heen  i-eeonstructed,  nu)st  of  which  are  located 
in  puhlic  pai'ks  ov  on  school  ii'rounds. 

Numerous  recreatioind  facilities  other  than 
buildin<is  also  have  heen  constructed  hy  WPA 
workers.  Anion<i  them  are  1 ,7'_'0  new  or  (Mi- 
laiiied  stadiums  and  i;randstands,  with  accom- 
modations for  nearly  3,000,01)0  jtersons;  1,400 
new  or  lar<^'er  parks;  ov(^r  2,400  school  and  ci(y 
play.u'rounds;  aiiout  2,. ')()()  athletic  fields;  nearly 
7,cS0(t  tennis  courts;  some  200  g'olf  cours(>s; 
1  ,H00  swimmiiiii-  and  wading-  ])ools;  ajiiu-oxi- 
mat(dy  1,000  ice  skatiuy-  areas;  and  nearly  300 
nules  of  ski  trails  and  od  ski  jum]is.  'i'he 
lunnher  of  these  facilities  r(>const I'ucted  or  im- 
|)rove(l  exceeds  the  volume  of  new  construction 
ill  many  instances,  as  may  be  seen  firim  Table 
33.     This  is  particularly    line  of  p.-irixs  and   of 


'I'aBLK     33. T-iECHE.\TIONAL     F.\(ILITIES     (\),\S'IRUCTED 

on   IniPRovED   o.\    Pro.ie<  Ts   Operated    by    WPA 

riMl'LATIVE  THRorr.H   DErE.MBER  .'il.  1939 


Typp  (if  Facility 


Number 


Recreational  buildings  

Auditoriums    _._ _. 

Gymnasiums  _     

Other 

Stadiums  and  eranrlstands 

Parks.  

Playgrounds 

.\thletic  fields 

Fairprnunds  and  rodeo  grounds 

Tennis  courts 

(^11  il  r  courses 

Hand  I  tail  courts 

Horseshoe  courts 

Swinuning  pools - -.. 

Wadine  pools.  

Ice  skating  areas. .  

Ski  trails  (miles) 

Ski  jumps 

Bandshells 

Outdoor  theatres 


New  con- 
struction 


317 

8.W 

5,328 


Addi- 
tions 


94 
161 
141 


79 
123 

84 
37 
.1 


Recon- 
struction 


improve- 
ment 


.308 

6fi7 

3,411 


.'>84 

.'■..  37.'i 

7.880 

2,  (llfi 

23S 

2,  rAS 

29S 

infi 

144 

283 

112 

7t 

.12 

12 

66 

23 


play<iroiinds;    nearly    ."),4t)0    ])arks    and    7,!I0(1 
playi;:rouiids  were  improved. 

Some  of  the  leadiMship  and  super\ision 
rc(|uii-cd  to  make  cll'cctive  use  of  recreation 
facilities  is  furnislied  tliroii<i-ii  WPA  recreation 
piojects.  Recreation  iirojects  are  oi)erate(l  on 
a  state-wide  basis  with  local  cosponsoiship  of 
the  activities.  Community  recreation  councils 
re])resent  the  connniniity  jjoint  of  view,  indi- 
cate   comniniiity    rccicat  ional    preferences,    aid 


This  bathhouse  and  the  odioming  swimming  pool  were  built    by  WPA  worl<eis  (oi    the  benefit  of  residents  of  Winheld    Kans 
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ill  tlio  phiniiinsi'  and  coordiiiatiuii  of  tlic  Idcul 
prograiu.  and  assist  in  inakinti'  materials  and 
('(Unimicnt  availatile.  The  extent  u(  |)ul)lie 
interest  in  the  recreation  program  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  Febrnary  1939  some  r),rM) 
commnnity  recreation  councils  were  acti\('ly 
cooperating  in  the  operation  of  the  ])rojects 
that  ])rovide  k>isnre-time  activities  under  the 
hvidersliip  of  W  PA  workers. 

Practically  all  the  states  and  three-Hfths  of 
the  3,t)0U  counties  of  tiie  I  iiite<l  States  ])ar- 
ticipate  in  the  recreation  program  of  the  WFA. 
Although  the  recreation  activities  conducted 
vary  somewhat  with  the  section  of  the  country 
and  the  time  of  year,  they  incluile  nearly  every 
sport  and  every  type  of  recreation.  According 
to  the  survey  made  in  a  w(H'k  of  February  1939,' 
the  public  devoted  nearly  l."),7flO,f)00  hours  to 
recreation  under  the  leadership  of  WPA  work- 
ers. Hours  s])enl  by  participants  in  the  many 
kinds  of  j)hysical  recreation,  such  as  snow  and 
ice  sports,  basketball,  gymnastics,  and   volley 


*  Cot/nniniilil  Recrcn/ioil  Programs:  .1    '^tmlij  of  llV-'.l  Kfcrtalitui   Froj- 
pcls.  Work  I'roit'crs  A-lniiriistratinn,  W:ishin2Ton.  1>   C.  Fehni;ir\  I'.uri. 


ball,  repi'esented  well  over  two-fifths  (A!)  per- 
cent) of  all  hours  s])ent  in  fecreation  activities. 
Social  I'ecfeation,  comprising  indoor  games, 
dancing,  s|)ecial  events,  and  the  like  accounted 
for  nearly  a  third  (31  percent)  of  all  i)artici])ant 

Table    34.— Public    Participation     in    Recreation 
Activities   t'oNDUcTED   by   WPA 

Week  Esdinu  Febui  arv  I.S.  \v.in 


Type  of  Activity 


I  Number  of 
!  Participant 
i      Hours 


Total 


Physical 

Social  {indoor  game?,  folk  dancing,  etc.)- 
Cultural  (arts,  crafts,  drama,  music,  etc.) . 

Therapeutic   .   _  _ 

Children's  play  centers 

other -  -     


15.  680.  00(1 


7.11111,  ll(K1 

4,  T'.ls,  (UHl 

3.  :W7,  III"! 

2:',.  (Kill 

3:i4.  noil 

172.  OIKI 


Treatment    plant    built    to    enlarge    the    sewage    system    of 
Atlanta,  Georgia 


hours.  Kecrealion  with  a  cultural  emphasis 
was  third  picfeicncc  among  |)articipants  in  the 
|)rograni:  about  a  fifth  {'2\  percent)  of  the  total 
hours  well'  spent  on  this  group  of  activities 
which  included  sculpturing,  play  production, 
sketching,  painting,  block  printing,  and  instru- 
mental and  choral  music  as  well  as  study 
groups  tievotetl  to  the  !i])pfeciatioii  and  history 
of  art,  music,  and  literatui-e. 

A  felatively  small  part  of  the  program  con- 
sisted in  the  su])ervisioii  of  |)hiy  in  children's 
|)lay  centers  and  in  the  |)rovision  t)f  therapeutic 
recreation  in  state  hos])itiils.  asylums,  and  other 
liiiblie  institutions  for  handicapped  and  delin- 
(|uent  persons.  These  activitii's  together  con- 
sumed about  3  jiercent  of  the  total  participant 
hours.  The  number  of  |)articipant  hours  for 
each  major  tyjic  of  recreation  activity  super- 
vised by  WPA  during  a  week  in  February  1939 
is  show  11  in  the  acccimpanying  table. 

Public  Health  and  Sanitation 

Pi'oject  sponsors  and  the  W  PA  have  co- 
operati'd  in  the  operation  of  many  projects  de- 
signed to  promote  the  jiublic  health,  i)reveMt 
the  spread  id'  disease,  and  ])rovide  healthful 
living  condilioiis  for  the  American  people. 
These  projects  involve  not  only  the  construction 
and  im|)rovem(>nt  of  hospitals  and  of  sewer  and 
water  siip])ly  systems  and  related  drainage  and 
mine-sealing  work,  but  also  the  provision  of 
direct  medical  and  health  services. 
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Anions  tlio  WPA  ;K'C(ini|)lislinirn(s  in  the 
pnlilic  lii'.iltli  ficltl  arc  the  const  nid  ion  of  l.'i'_* 
new  liospitiils  and  of  (Ki  additions  to  liospitals 
or  other  Imildincs.  and  th<'  ini]irovenient  or 
rciKixation  of  aliout  1 , "lOO  otlu'i's.  Many  of  Ihc 
newly  built  hosi)itals  were  provich'd  fui'  towns 
or  conununities  whii'li  previously  had  l)ceii 
without  hospital  facilit  ies  of  any  kind.  ()lhers, 
sucli  as  the  new  huildinii'  at  BIythe,  (  'alih)rnia 
an  isolated  coininunity  of  ahont  12,:!(I1)  persons 
liiat  was  a])proxiniately  100  miles  from  any 
ade(piate  hospital — re])laceil  ol)Solete  and  in- 
ade(|uate  structures.  Takino;  the  jilace  of  an 
emerucncy  hosiMtal  housi'd  in  limited  fpiartcrs. 
the  new  hospital  has  room  for  aixiut  100  ])atieiits 
and  contains  a  maternity  ward  and  operating:, 
sterilization,  and  X-ray  rooms.  Some  of  the 
new  hospitals  were  desio;necl  to  care  for  victims 
of  particular  diseases,  such  as  tuhci'culosis  and 
infantile  paralysis,  who  require  special  care  and 
ef|ui|)ment.  The  Morris  Memorial  Hospital  at 
Milton,  West  Virginia,  for  example,  is  desitcned 
forthe  better  care  of  victims  of  infaid  ilc  par,-dysis 
and  other  crippling  diseases.  Work  ])ei-forincd 
by  WPA  workers  there  included  the  installation 
of  heating,  plumbing,  aiul  electrical  facilities 
and  of  o|)erating  room  equipment.  Tliey  also 
orected  chlorinating  and  pum[)ing  ecpiipment 
with  which  salt  water  from  wells  on  the  property 
is  i>umped  into  two  therapeutic  pools  in  the 
hos|iital  building.  Most  of  the  (i(i  additions  are 
new  wings  to  provide  increased  ward  space. 

Also  in  the  interest  of  public  health  is  the 
work  done  in  improving  water  supply  and 
sewage    disposal  systems.     Both    the  (|uantity 

'I'ari.e  3.5.—'  Public  Health  Facilities  Constkucted 
OR   Improved   on   Pro.iects   Operated    by    WPA 

CUMri.ATIVE   THROrCH    DErEMKER   31,    l'J39 


Type  of  Facility 


HiiKpitiils __ 

\\':itir  treatment  plants 

WattT  lines 

Sewage  treatment  piantt 

Sewer  lines 

Pumijing  stations 

Garbage  incinerators. 
Mosquito  control  drain- 
age  


I'nit  of  Measurement 


sanitary  iirivies. 

.\bandoned  mine  seating 


Number 

Number 

Miles 

Number.  _ _ . 

Miles _ . 

Number _ 

Number _ 

Miles  of  ditch,  canal, 

and  pipe 

Acres  drained . .  _   

Number 

Number  of  openings 

sealed. 


New  Con- 
struction 


A  198 
A  133 

9,  ('.38 

Z'  syi 

15.  4f.O 

•^  (190 

7(i 

13,  059 
1,847,0011 
1,  7(il,000 


Recon- 
struction 
or  Im- 
prove- 
ment 


1,482 
111 

2,774 
320 

3.113 
228 
41 

18,  106 

i,82(;,  onn 

29,  000 


'  Includes  additions  to  existing  facilities. 


Assistance   to   child    healtti    clinics    is    one    of   the    types    of 
direct    health    service    provided    by    WPA    workers 

and  quality  of  the  water  sii])()ly  of  many  com- 
munities have  been  improved  by  the  work  done 
on  water  treatment  ])lants  and  ])uniping  stations 
and  by  the  installation  or  impi'ovement  of  aque- 
ducts, mains,  and  distribution  lines.  Over  130 
new  or  enlarged  water  treatment  plants  were 
completed  and  111  existing  ])laiits  were  reno- 
vated through  WPA  project  operations.  In 
most  of  these  treatment  plants  water  is  chlorin- 
ated or  otherwise  treated  to  make  it  safe  for 
drinking.  WPA  work  ;it  Hallock,  Minnesota, 
has  iJiovided  a  modern  water  filtration  and 
softening  [jhint  for  residents  who  formerly  had 
to  haul  water  to  town  in  lank  wagons.  W'ell 
water  in  tliis  ai-ea,  underlaid  by  beds  of  salt,  was 
iinht  for  domestic  use.  The  new  phint  purihcs 
and  softens  nearly  l-iOO.OOO  gtillons  daily  of  the 
local  surface  waters,  and  its  capacity  can  be 
increased  to  4oO,0(IO  gallons  (aderpiate  for  a 
population  of  5,000)  by  the  addition  of  one  filter 
unit.  The  690  new  or  enlarged  pumping  sta- 
tions and  228  reconstructed  j^lants,  together 
with  9,6.38  miles  of  new  and  2,774  miles  of 
improved  aqueducts,  water  mains,  and  dis- 
iiibution  lines,  hiive  materially  increased  the 
su])])ly  of  water  in  many  communities.  Where 
facilities  have  been  used  to  tap  new  sources,  the 
(piality  of  the  water  also  was  iini)roved.  Many 
communities  have  been  pro\  ided  with  their  first 
adequate  water  facilities  through  the  WT'A  ])ro- 
gram;  |)reviously  they  had  to  (le])en(l  on  privtite 
wells  ;ind  cisterns,  and  sometimes  even  on  creeks 
for  their  supply  of  fi'esh  water. 
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111  uiiiny  iiistaiu-es  strcnins  and  lakrs  liave 
hccn  rcclaiincd  for  sport  and  recreation  as  a 
result  of  the  construction  or  rccoiiditionini;-  of 
sewaiie  disposal  plants  \>y  Wl'A  workers. 
Sewage  and  o-arbage  that  formerly  |)olluted 
these  waters  is  now  neutralized  in  oOl  new  or 
(Milarged  treatment  plants  or  reduced  tn  liarni- 
less  ash  in  the  7t3  new  or  41  reconstructed 
incinerators.  The  installation  of  a  sewage 
treatment  plant  usually  calls  for  some  extension 
or  reconstruction  of  the  sewer  mains  which 
often  were  |)laniied  to  accommodate  a  much 
smaller  load.  For  e.\ami)le,  in  one  eastern  city 
where  a  sewage  treatm(>nt  plant  large  enough 
to  provide  service  for  30.000  persons  has  been 
added  to  existing  facilities,  five  and  one-half 
miles  of  intercepting  sewers  and  three  miles  of 
lateral  connecting  sewers  had  to  lie  laid.  Some 
communities,  whose  residents  have  luul  no 
modern  sanitary  facilities,  have  been  equipped 
with  complete  sewerage  systems;  illustrative  of 
these  is  a  small  Ohio  town  where  a  treatment 
plant  was  constructed  and  nearly  six  miles  of 
sewers  laid  by  WPA  workers. 

Altogether,  through  necember  lli:!9,  WPA 
workers  had  constructed  15,000  miles  of  stoiiu 
and  sanitary  sewin-s  and  improved  another  3,000 
miles.  These  incliuletl  pipe  less  than  a  foot  in 
diameter  as  well  as  large  mains  with  diameters 
of  more  than  five  feet.  In  rural  regions  where  it 
is  impractical  to  install  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tems, WPA  workers  have  constructed  1,760,000 
sanitary  privies,  nearly  800,000  of  which  were 
built  in  six  southern  states. 

Another  type  of  WPA  work  in  the  field  of 
public  health  has  been  the  sealing  of  openings 
of  abandoned  coal  mines  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  oxygen  which,  together  with 
water  and  the  mineral  pyrites  found  in  coal 
veins,  forms  sulphuric  acid.  This  acid,  when 
present  in  streams,  makes  the  waters  unfit  for 
drinking  and  stock  watering,  kills  fish  anil 
vegetation  along  the  banks,  and  damages  locks, 
dams,  waterfront  structures,  boats,  and  water 
systems.  In  the  Oliit)  River  basin,  where  the 
mine-sealing  program  of  WPA  has  been  a  major 
factor  in  improving  water  supplies,  the  acid 
pollution  has  been  reduced  by  more  than  half. 

The  drainage  and  treatment  of  mosquito- 
breeding  swamps  and  im|)rovement  of  drainage 
structures  by  WPA  workers  has  been  a  strong 


weapon  in  the  light  against  malaria.  By  the 
end  of  December  1939,  drainage  of  about  2,900 
square  miles  had  been  completed,  and  drainage 
structures  on  an  additional  3,000  square  miles 
had  been  reconditioned.  WPA  work  in  this 
field,  according  to  public  health  officials,  has 
greatly  atlvanced  malaria  control  in  this 
country. 

Table  30. — Medic.\l  .\nd  Denial  Services  Pro- 
vn)Ei)  OK  Facilitated  throit.h  Pko.iects  Operated 
Bi    WPA  ^ 

Two-Week  Period  ix  .I.^^-^.■.^RY  1940 

c      ■  Number  of 

S"^'"-  Persons 

Medical  aii't  deutal  examinations  and  treatments 242,700 

Tests  made  (Wassermann,  Kahn,  Schick,  Mantou-t,  Dick, 

etc.l...    -        '--    -    :  82,500 

Immunizations   completed    (diphtheria,    measles,   scarlet  j 

fever,  smallpox,  typhoid  fever,  etc.) 17,200 

-^  Includes  services  by  local  agencies  substantially  assisted  by  WPA 
professional  personnel. 

Direct  medical  and  health  services  for  persons 
who  could  not  otherwise  afford  them  have  been 
furinshetl  by  WPA  white  collar  and  professional 
wiukers,  most  of  tliiun  unemployed  |)hysicians, 
registei'ed  nurses,  dentists,  and  chemists, 
rsually  these  services  are  siiiiplementary  to 
those  provitled  by  local  health  agencies  at 
medical  anil  dental  clinics,  but  often  they  are 
extended  in  regions  where  such  services  are 
otherwise  not  available.  During  a  two-week 
periotl  in  January  1940,  WPA  doctors,  dentists, 
and  nurses  assisted  in  the  examination  and 
treatment  of  about  243,000  children  and  adults. 
Some  were  treated  in  dental  ;md  medical  clinics, 
others  in  their  own  homes  or  in  public  schools 
and  other  institutions.  During  the  same  perioil 
the  WPA  workers  made  about  83,000  tests 
(such  as  the  Schick  test  for  susceptibility  to 
diphtheria)  and  administered  17,000  immuni- 
zations against  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
whooping  cougli,  and  other  infectious  diseases. 


Welfare 

Welfare  activities  of  state  and  local  govern- 
mental agencies,  other  than  health  services, 
have  also  been  extended  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  WPA.  On  sewing  room  projects, 
operated  in  all  states,   WPA  workers  produce 
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tor  till'  use  of  iioody  ])erson?  a  variety  of  irar- 
niciits;  many  types  of  houscliold  articles  iii- 
eliKlinti'  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels,  aiul  other 
linens;  and  surgical  dressiness  and  first  aid  suj)- 
plies.  Through  December  3 1 ,  1939.  the  i)roject 
eni]iloyecs,  most  of  whom  are  women,  had  com- 
pleted almost  222,700,000  pieces  of  clotiiing  and 
about  08,000,000  other  articles.  The  accom- 
])anyino-  map  indicates  the  numlier  of  articles 
produced  on  WPA  sewing  i^rojects  in  each  state. 

Projects  on  which  hmches  are  served  to 
imdei'nourished  school  chiklren  result  not  only 
ill  i)etter  health  but  in  better  grades,  better 
school  attendance,  and  better  attitudes  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  program  through  December  1939,  more 
than  384,000,000  lunches  were  served;  on  one 
day  in  January  1940,  about  1,000,000  children 
received  lunches  prepared  by  project  workers  in 
nearly  11,200  participating  schools. 

Housekeeping  aide  projects  provide  non- 
nursing  service  in  homes  where  the  regular 
homemaker  is  incapacitated  or  where  some  other 
emergency  exists.      Up  to  the  end  of  1939,  over 


17  million  visits  had  I ii  iiuide  by  house- 
keeping aides,  who  render  the  needed  emergency 
assistance  and  also  attempt  to  introduce  into 
the  home  better  methods  and  higher  standards 
which  will  be  of  |)ermanent  value  to  the  family. 

Table  37. — Accomplishme.xts  on  Selected  Types  of 
Welfare   Pro.iects  Operated   by   WPA 

Cumulative  through  December  31.  1939 


It< 

,„ 

Number 

Visits  made  by  housekee 
Lunches  served  to  school 

Mn^ 
chil 

UK  r 

aides _  _ 

dren ... 

ooms 

17.  159.  000 
384.  213,  000 

Articles  produced  in  sewi 

290.  643  000 

Garments    _ 

222.  68X  000 

Men's 

47  299  000 

57.  793,  000 

Bnvs' 

41   "^Sft  000 

Girls'  , 

48.  342.  000 

Infants'- 

27  961  000 

Other  articles _. 

67  960  000 

Food  preserved; 

42, 203.  000 

Pounds  dried. 

1,  819  000 

Workers  on  canning  jjrojects  preserve  large 
quantities  of  food  obtained  from  WPA  garden- 
ing projects,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 


CHART   13 

ARTICLES   MADE   ON    WPA    SEWING  ROOM   PROJECTS 

Cumulative  Through    December    31,    1939 


^^i^ 


M    Represents    I  .SOO.OOO    garments, 

D    Represents    1,500,000     other    articles 

Totals   have  been    rounded    to    the   nearest 
half   unit:    It   a  total    rounds   to   less    than 
half    a    unit,    no   symbol    Is 
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WPA   workers   preparing   lunches   for   undernourished   ichool 
children 

Corporation,  or  from  project  sponsors.  During 
four  and  one-half  years  of  WPA  operations  they 
canned  over  42,000,000  (|uarts  and  dried  1,819,- 
000  pounds  of  foodstuffs.  On  other  produc- 
tion projects  WPA  workers  muke  furnitiu-e, 
repair  shoes,  and  construct  and  repair  toys. 
Food  canned  and  gootls  prochiced  on  WPA 
projects  are  chstributed  to  public  institutions 
and  to  needy  persons  designated  by  state  and 
local  welfare  agencies.  Some  of  the  food  is  also 
used  for  the  noonday  lunches  prepared  for 
children  on  the  school  lunch  projects.  Similar 
disposition  is  made  of  the  surplus  commotlities 
purchased  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  which,  together  with  the  goods  and 
foods  produced  on  WPA  projects,  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  use  of  WPA  labor. 

Conservation  and  Flood  Control 

A  group  of  Wl^A  ])rojects  are  directed  towards 
flood  control,  the  reduction  of  the  loss  of  valu- 
able topsoil  through  water  and  wind  erosion, 
and  the  conservation  of  water,  timber,  game, 
and  fish.  The  iniijrovement  of  riverbank  and 
shoreline  tends  to  ])revent  erosion,  as  does 
also  the  work  on  streambeds,  which  involves 
clearing  away  snags  and  brush,  straightening 
channels,  and  installing  various  checks  upon 
the  unimpeded  flow  of  water.  A  similar  pur- 
pose is  served  by  construction  or  recondition- 
ing of  retaining  walls  and  revetments  along 
roads  ami  streams  and  by  extensive  riprapping 
of  critical  slopes  and  surfaces.  Ninnerous  per- 
colation, check,  and  diversion  dams  also  have 
been  built  for  soil  erosion  control. 


For  the  pui])(ise  of  holding  unruly  flood- 
waters  in  their  courses  many  miles  of  new  levees 
and  embankments  have  been  built.  Other 
embankments  with  earth,  cinder,  and  slag  fills 
which  did  not  ett'ectively  prevent  seepage  at 
highwater  have  been  impioved  through  the 
construction  of  concrete  cores.  The  amount 
of  such  work  completed  by  the  end  of  1939  is 
shown  in  Table  38 

Besides  the  land  reclaimed  by  drainage  work 
on  other  types  of  projects,  WPA  workers  have 
improved  or  reclaimed  over  3,000,000  acres 
(an  area  nearly  as  In.rge  as  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut) by  constructing  nearly  800  miles  and 
renovating  3,800  miles  of  irrigation  canals, 
flumes,  or  pipes.  Nearly  all  of  this  land  is  in 
the  Far  West;  over  half  of  it  in  California  alone. 
Also  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  are 
many  of  the  436,000  acres  of  forest  lands  that 
have  been  planted  and  much  of  the  large  area 
of  forest  that  has  been  protected  against  fu-e  by 
the  building  of  4,700  miles  of  firebreaks  and 
4,000  miles  of  forest  and  fire  trails. 

Tlu'ough  other  WPA  project  operations 
woods,  lakes,  and  streams  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  have  been  stocked  with  game  and  fish. 
On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  from  Chesa- 
peake Bay  around  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  5,800,000  bushids  of  oysters  have 
been  planted  in  depleted  oyster  beds.  The 
stocking  of  lakes  and  streams  with  fish  has 
been  facilitated  by  the  construction  of  233  new 
fish  hatcheries,  including  additions,  some  of 
which  are  in  the  form  of  rearing  pools  and  ponds 
for  broodstock,  and  by  the  reconstruction  of  131 
other  hatcheries.     Numerous  sanctuaries  have 


T.iBLE       38. CONSERV.\TION       AND       FlOOD       CoNTROL 

Activities  on   PROJEfTS  Operated   bv   WPA 

ClTMULATIVE   THROUGH   DECEMBER   31,  1939 


Item 

Unit  of  Measure- 
ment 

New  Con- 
struction 

Reconstruc- 
tion or  Im- 
provement 

Fish  hatcheries 

Firehroaks    

Fire  niiil  f'lrf'st  trails 

Number.  _ 

IMiles 

Miles 

A  233 
4,742 
3,819 

131 

686 

1,171 

436,  592 

<  '\  1'  [  ■  pliriied 

Bushels 

Miles 

Miles 

5,814,000 
412 

1,252 

Lr  \rrs;ii  111  fill  ban  kments. 
Retaining  walls  and  revet- 

857 
110 

Riv(>r  hank  and  shore  im- 

Miles      .-    .. 

3,495 

Strraiiilicd  improvement. 
Irrinat  ion  systems — 

Miles  

6,192 

Acres 

236,  000 

2,  902, 000 

A  IncIu(U's  additions  to  previously  existing  fish  hatcheries. 
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been  ostablislicd  for  the  protection  of  birds, 
("specially  watci-fowl,  and  other  animals.  Fur- 
thermore noxious  ])laiUs  and  insect  pests  have 
i)een  eradicated  frcun  tliousands  of  acres  of 
land  and  millions  of  predatory  animals  have 
been  killed. 

Some  of  tlie  work  accom])lished  on  projects 
of  other  types  has  a  bearing  on  conseivation. 
For  example,  the  thousands  of  miles  of  drain- 
age along  roadsides,  the  drainage  of  wet 
weather  ponds  and  marshes  for  mos((uito  con- 
ti'ol,  the  ])laciiig  of  culverts,  the  sealing  of 
abandoned  mine-openings,  and  the  construction 
of  storage  dams  all  cdiilribute,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, towards  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. 

Other  Buildinss 

The  public  buildings  described  in  connection 
with  WPA  work  in  the  fields  of  education, 
health,  ami  recreation  represent  only  about 
half  the  public  buildings  that  have  been  erected 
or  renovated  by  WPvV  workers.  In  a<ldition  to 
the  34,000  educational  buildings,  11,001)  recrea- 
tional buildings,  and  l.GSO  hospitals  already 
mentioned,  about  42,000  other  buikUngs  of 
various  types  had  been  completed  by  the  end 
of  1939.  Altogether,  in  the  course  of  WPA 
project  operations,  more  than  23.000  new 
buildings  had  been  constructed,  additions  made 
to  about  2,800,  and  about  (33,000  others  had 
been  renovated  and  improved. 

Among  the  42,000  other  buildings  constructecl 
or  remodeleil  by  WPA  workers  were  over  4,(iOl) 
office  and  admbiistrative  buildings  housing- 
state,  city,  county,  ami  township  antl  other 
government  employees.  About  3,200  were 
garages,  another  3,000  were  storage  buildings, 
nearly  2,200  were  lire  houses,  and  600  were 
armories. 

Frequently  the  new  or  remodeled  buildings 
make  possible  long  contemplated  economies  ui 
operation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  new  town  hall 
at  Sparta,  New  Jersey.  Once  an  old  country 
school,  it  now  houses  several  governmental 
units  that  were  previously  located  in  widely 
scattered  buildings — the  fire  and  jiolice  de- 
partments, the  township  jail,  and  the  library. 
Otlu^r  facOities  m  this  renovated  buildmg  a.re 
an  apartment  for  the  building  custodian,  two 


bowling  alleys,  an  auditorium  with  stage  and 
dressing  rooms,  a,  kitchen,  and  a  heating  plant. 
It  is  expected  that  this  centralization  will  reduce 
maintenance  costs,  expand  connnunity  services, 
and  result  ui  greater  efliciency  ui  township 
government.  Similar  exam])les  are  nunu'rous 
among  the  thousands  of  buildings  that  have 
l)een  constructed  or  modernized  through  WPA 
project  operations. 

(iarages  built  to  house  highway  eciui]iment 
provide  another  e.xa.mpie  of  the  way  in  which 
WPA  building  construction  has  fai'ilitateil  the 
normal  work  of  local  governmental  btidies. 
Many  counties  have  found  that  efficiency  re- 
f|uired  tlu'  purchase  of  expensive  highway 
equii)ment  but  considerations  of  economy 
frequently  forced  them  to  keep  it  in  buildings 
that  were  not  advantageously  located,  d'u\  not 
properly  protect  the  machinery  against  weath- 
ering, or  did  not  havi'  s])ace  for  repair  work  or 
for  the  storage  of  tools  and  materials.  Some  of 
the  1,700  new  garages  built  on  WPA  projects 
replace  such  inatkHjuate  structures. 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  group  of  build- 
ings erectetl  for  the  Michigan  State  Diagnostic, 
Research,  and  Control  Laboratory  at  Lansing, 
Michigan.     They     pnuide     faeilitU'S     for     the 


Latonka    Dam    built    by    WPA    workers   at    Medicine    Park, 
Oklahoma 
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At  work  on  an  infant  mortality  survey  for  Kentucky 


preparation  of  soruiiis.  analysis  of  foods,  feeds, 
aiul  fertilizers,  and  testing-  of  liquor,  gasolines, 
and  oil.  Among  the  buiklings  of  the  group  are 
stables  for  the  horses  usetl  in  the  production  of 
immunizing  serums  and  structures  to  house 
other  animals  usetl  for  laboratory  purposes. 

Examples  which  might  serve  to  illustrate  the 
wide  variety  of  other  buildings  constructed  or 
improved  tlirough  WPA  activities  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  range  from  the  municipal  bus 
terminal  in  Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  to  the 
Juvenile  Detention  Home  in  Fulton  County, 
Georgia.  Also  included  are  such  other  struc- 
tm-es  as  weather  stations,  dormitories,  teach- 
erages,  barracks,  guardhouses,  workshojjs, 
commimity  centers,  comfort  stations,  green- 
houses, barns,  and  stables. 

Miscellaneous  Types  of  Work 

Many  kinds  of  projects  authorized  for  opera- 
tion under  the  WPA,  requested  by  sponsors  to 
meet  local  neetls,  and  worked  on  by  unemployed 
persons  from  practically  all  occupational  back- 
grounds have  not  yet  been  mentioned  in  this 
classified  summary  of  activities.  For  some  of 
them  accurate  measurement  in  physical  terms 
is  difficult  and  hence  no  accomplishment  data 
are  presented.     For  others  the  items  of  accom- 


plishment that  can  lie  summarized  give  an  in- 
adequate representation  of  the  value  of  the 
work  done;  this  is  particidaiiy  true  of  the  arts 
prograni,  the  survey  of  historical  records,  and 
the  research  projects  of  many  types. 

Under  the  arts  program  WPA  artists  have 
made  thousands  of  easel  and  mural  paintings 
for  schools,  libraries,  and  other  public  buildings. 
Their  work  also  included   mosaics,  sculptures, 
water  colors,  etchings,  ])rints,  photographs,  and 
dioramas.     Some  of   their   work  has   been  ac- 
claimed by  art  critics  and  atlded  to  great  art 
collections.     Posters  that  they  have  prepared 
liave   been  of  particular  value   in  health  and 
safety   campaigns.     Tlu-ough   the   employment 
of  unemployed  musicians  on  the  music  project, 
millions  of  persons  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the 
works  of  great   composers;  during  a  two-week 
period  of  January    1940,   about  2,500  musical 
performances    were    given    for    an    aggregate 
audience  of  1 , 1 00,000  persons.     Meml>ers  of  the 
writers'  craft  have  produced  works  on  a  wide 
variety  of  American  sulsjects.     Notable  among 
these  is  the  American  Guide  Series,  which  has 
entailed  an  amount  of  research  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  pi'ivate  organizations. 

The  survey  of  historical  records  project 
facilitates  work  in  the  field  of  historical  research 
by  arranging  and  cataloginsi  records  which 
hitherto  had  been  inacci'ssible.  On  other  re- 
search projects,  sponsored  by  both  Federal  and 
local  agencies,  WPA  workers  have  conducted 
housing,  traffic,  and  engineering  surveys;  tab- 
ulated, analyzed,  ami  charted  weather  data  of 
value  to  aviation;  and  made  studies  relating  to 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  industrial  diseases,  pubUc 
health,  public  welfare,  family  incomes,  cost  of 
living,  employment  and  unemployment,  public 
finance,  and  taxation.  These  projects  not  only 
have  matle  much  valuable  information  available 
to  students,  but  also,  in  many  instances,  have 
aided  the  sponsoring  agencies  in  solving  theii" 
own  administrative  problems. 
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THE  opi-ration  of  a  nation-wulo  jji-ojcft  pro- 
gnun  employing  between  a  million  and  a 
half  and  three  million  workers,  as  the  Work 
rrojects  Administration  has  done  since  it  was 
established  in  1935,'  requires  the  formulation  of 
(ielinitivc  administrative  policies,  the  develop- 
ment of  detailed  procedures  and  regulations, 
and  the  establislmient  of  standard  operating 
methods  for  effective  functioning  of  the  pro- 
gram. Criteria  must  be  established  for  the 
selection  of  workers  and  methods  devised  for 
assigning  them  to  project  jobs,  determining 
their  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  work,  and 
facilitating  their  return  to  private  employment. 
Sunilarly,  the  numerous  details  of  eligibility, 
specifications,  approval,  and  operation  of  the 
work  on  which  employment  is  to  be  provided, 
must  be  reduced  to  procedures  applicable  to 
the  thousands  of  projects  operated  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  The  working  rules  gov- 
erning employment  and  project  operations  are 
in  the  form  of  legislative  regulations  and 
administrative  instructions  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Work  Projects.  Many  of  the  admin- 
istrative regidations  developed  by  the  WPA 
tlu-ough  experience  in  operating  the  program 
luive  been  incorporated  in  the  acts  ap])ropriat- 
ing  funds  for  the  WPA.  Basically,  the  ad- 
ministrative regulations  have  been  designed  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  acts  and  to 
promote  efiicicncy  in  operations.  They  are 
summarized    in   the   following   pages   with    the 


'  The  original  name,  Works  Progress  .Administration,  was  (-•h:mtre(i  to 
Work  Projects  Administration  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  etTective 
July  1.  1939.  which  made  the  WPA  a  unit  of  the  Federal  Works  Agency 
but  did  not  materially  alter  its  original  function. 


purpose    of   showing    how    the    WPA    program 
operates.^ 

The  WPA  program  is  operated  through  a  sys- 
tem of  state  and  regional  oilices.  State  admin- 
istrations, functioning  in  each  of  the  states  and 
in  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  are  headed  by  athninistrators  who 
are  responsible  to  the  Commissioner  of  Work 
Projects  for  the  efhcient  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  these  areas.'^  Where  necessary  for 
operating  purposes,  the  state  administration 
functions,  in  turn,  through  two  or  nuire  district 
ofhces  which  are  directed  by  district  managers 
responsible  to  the  state  administrator.  Nine 
regional  directors,  who  arc  official  representatives 
of  the  Conunissioner  in  the  lield,  coordinate  the 
work  of  the  WPA  in  the  states  of  their  respective 
regions. 

Employment  Regulations 

Policies  and  regulations  regarding  the  persons 
employed  on  work  projects  and  tlie  conditions 
of  their  employment  have  d('\  eloped  from  l)Otli 
statutory  provisions  and  aihninistrative  con- 
siderations. The  various  acts  appropriating 
funds  for  the  WPA  have  specified  the  general 
rules  of  eligibility  for  employment.  Working 
procedures  for  determining  whether  or  not  ap- 
plicants   meet    these    eligibility    requirements, 

-  The  WP.\  program  includes  projects  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies  with  WPA  funds;  the  rules  and  regulations  discussed  in  this 
section  generally  apfily  to  these  projects  as  well  as  to  those  operated 
directly  by  the  WPA. 

3  For  administrative  purposes,  separate  administrations  have  been 
establishecl  for  N'orlhern  California  and  Southern  California  and  for  New 
York  City  and  the  remainder  of  New  York  State. 
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however,  have  been  developed  by  tlie  \\  PA  in 
cooperation  with  local  pnhlic  welfare  or  relief 
agencies.  Regulations  concerning  assignments 
to  project  jobs  or  other  niatti-rs  affecting  the 
worker  in  his  WPA  ein|)loynient  have  been 
established  chiefly  by  administrative  action  but 
to  some  extent  have  been  indicateil  by  law. 
Wages  of  project  workers  are  jniid  in  accordance 
with  a  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  iletermined 
by  the  WPA  in  conformity  with  legislative 
requirements. 

Elisibiiity  Requirements  for  Employment 

In  general,  employment  on  WJ^A  projects  is 
provided  for  employable  citizens  in  need  of  jobs, 
including  men  and  women  who  have  a  wide 
variety  of  ex]3erience,  skUls,  and  occupational 
training.  These  workers  must  meet  established 
eligibility  requiremt'uts.  The  eligibility  of  un- 
employed workei's  for  WPA  jobs  is  determined 
primarily  by  their  need  of  employment.  To  be 
eligible,  the  woj-ker  must  also  be  at  least  18  years 
of  age  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
Fm'thermore,  he  is  not  eligible  for  WPA  em- 
ployment if  he  is  a  Comnumist  or  member  of  a 
Nazi  Bund  or  if  he  advocates,  or  is  a  memljer  of 
an  organization  that  advocates,  the  overthi'ow 
of  the  United  States  Government. 

Only  one  meirdier  of  a  family  is  eligilde  for 
employment  on  the  WPA  progi'am.  even  though 
there  are  sevej'al  employable  members  in  the 
family.  Usually  the  WPA  employee  is  the 
normal  wage  earner  of  the  family;  however,  in 
some  instances  where  the  normal  earner  is 
unable  to  work  the  priority  may  be  changed, 
permitting  the  employment  of  another  member 
of  the  family. 

Referral  and  Certification 

Need  of  employment  has  been  a  fundamental 
condition  of  eligibility  since  the  uiception  of 
the  ^VPA  program.  Workers  meet  this  eligi- 
bility requirement  if  they  are  unemployetl  and 
if  their  incomes  are  insufficient  to  proviile  their 
families  with  a  reasonable  subsistence  com- 
patible with  decency  and  health.  In  most 
instances  the  local  department  of  public  welfare 
or  the  local  relief  agency  reviews  the  needs  and 
resoui'ces  of  persons  who  apply  for  relief  and  is 


res])onsible  for  tietei'mining  eligiliility  foi'  WPA 
employment  so  far  as  this  basic  condition  is 
concerned. 

Before  refeiTuig  np])licants  to  the  WPA  for 
project  jobs  the  Welfare  or  relief  agency  investi- 
gates other  conditions  of  eligibility.  The  agency 
will  not  refer  persons  who  are  untler  IS  years  of 
age,  who  are  consid<'rcd  to  be  unemployable, 
or  who  are  jdiens.  If  tlie  worker  is  found 
eligible  on  the  basis  of  these  requirements  and 
if  he  has  registered  with  the  local  public  em- 
ployment office,  his  ap])lication  is  referred  to 
the  WPA.  All  workers  are  recjuirt'd  to  execute 
an  affidavit  as  to  their  citizenship  and  loyalty 
to  the  United  States. 

Actual  determination  of  em])loyability — abil- 
ity to  perfoi'm  work  on  a  jjroject  in  a  satisfactory 
manner — is  made  by  the  WPA  through  its 
Division  of  Employment.  A  worker,  whose 
ejnployability  has  been  determined  and  who 
meets  the  other  eligibility  requirements  men- 
tioned above,  receives  a  notice  of  certification 
from  the  WPA  and  l)ecomes  available  for  assign- 
ment to  a  jH'oject.  The  worker's  past  employ- 
nn'ut  history  is  then  revieweil  to  ascertain  the 
occtqjation  for  which  he  is  best  fitted  by  train- 
ing, experience,  and  ability. 

Assisnment 

The  number  of  persons  certified  as  eligible 
for  WPA  employment  genei'ally  is  larger  than 
the  number  of  WPA  jobs  available.  In  placing 
wt)rkers  on  projects,  preference  within  the 
gi'oup  awaiting  assignment  and  ({ualiHed  to 
perform  a  given  jol)  is  first  given  on  the  basis  of 
relative  need.  Where  the  relative  needs  are 
found  to  be  the  same,  preference  is  given  to 
veterans  ^  as  re([Tured  by  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriations  Acts.  No 
disci-imination  is  made  among  the  persons 
awaiting  assignment  on  the  basis  of  age  if  the 
worker  is  able  to  perfonn  project  work  satis- 
factorily. An  individual  will  not  be  assigned  if 
another  member  of  the  family  is  already 
employed  on  a  WPA  project;  the  family  head, 
or  the  chief  wage  earner,  is  usually  the  member 
assigned  to  WPA  {>mplovment. 

*  Beciiminti  July  1.  1940,  the  wife  of  an  unemployable  veteran  and  a 
veteran's  widow  w-ho  has  not  subsequently  remarried  are  given  the 
same  preference  as  a  veteran. 
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A  rclativt'ly  small  niiiiilxT  of  iiccsotis  wiio 
have  not  been  cci'tificcl  as  in  need  may  1)0 
assifi'iK'd  to  ])roicct  work,  'riicsc  ('.xccpl  ions 
from  the  basic  ccrtilicalion  i-(.'([nircnu'nt  are 
made  in  order  to  permit  tbc  i'mi)loynient  of  key 
persons  essential  to  tlie  eflicient  opei'ation  of  a 
project — such  as  certain  types  of  skilled  lalxir, 
experts,  technicians,  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel— who  may  not  be  available  on  the  relief 
rolls.  In  genei'al,  such  exxanpted  personnel 
may  not  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
])eisons  employed  on  any  WPA  project.  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  Commissioner  oi'  his 
authorized  rej)resentative  may  authorize  ex- 
emptions from  this  regulation.  On  WPA 
projects  ojieiated  by  other  Federal  agencies, 
however,  the  nund)er  of  noncertified  persons 
may  not  exceed  10  percent. 

In  making  assignments  to  project  woi-k  the 
WPA  endeavors  to  place  the  individuals  on  the 
kind  of  jobs  for  which  they  are  best  qualified. 
Proximity  of  the  woi-ker's  residence  to  the 
])roject  site  is  also  considered  and  workers  are 
assigned  to  projects  nearest  tlu-ii-  homes  so  far 
as  practicable. 

The  WPA  has  formulated  certain  regulations 
to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  its  workei's  into 
private  industry.  Persons  employed  on  WPA 
projects  must  maintain  active  registration  with 
|)ublic  empl(\yment  offices  and  must  accept 
bona  fide  offers  of  private  emjjloyment.  If  the 
w(U'ker  loses  such  private  employment  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  the  WPA  will  reassign  him 
to  project  work  i)rovided  he  is  still  in  need  and 
has  exhausted  any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  which  nuiy  have  accrued  during  his 
peiiod  of  em])loyment.  Similarly,  workers  em- 
]jloye(l  on  WPA  projects  are  expected  to  acce|)t 
oilers  of  employment  on  projects  of  other 
P^'deral  agencies  when  the  earnings  are  com- 
parable with  those  established  for  similai-  work 
on  WPA  projects.  Directed  towards  the  same 
general  objective  is  the  statutory  provision  that 
requires  the  separation  of  all  workei's  (exceijt 
veterans)  who  lia\-e  been  continuously  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  for  18  months.  Such 
workers  are  ineligible  for  WPA  employment  for 
a  period  of  30  days;  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
they  ai'e  still  in  need,  they  may  be  recertified  as 
eligil)le  for  WPA  emi)loyment.  This  provision 
was  UKidified  in  the  ERA  .Vet  foi-  the  fiscal  vear 


1941  to  exempt  wives  of  unem])loyable  vetc^rans 
and  veterans'  widows  who  have  not  sub- 
sequently remarried . 

A  review  of  the  need  status  of  certified  WPA 
workers  at  least  once  every  six  months  has  been 
required  by  law.^  During  the  six  months  ending 
Decembei'  1939,  2.7  percent  of  the  workers 
whose  eligibility  was  reviewed  were  foimd  to  be 
ineligible,  and  their  employment  was  therefore 
ti'rminated.  Dm-ing  the  second  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  a  similar  proportion  of  the  certifica- 
tions reviewed  were  canceled. 
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Monthly  earnings  of  WPA  workers  were 
modified  by  provisions  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Appropriation  Act  of  1939  which  directed  the 
Commissioner  of  Work  Projects  to  fix  a  monthly 
earnings  schedule  which  should  not  vary  be- 
tween geographical  areas  to  any  greater  extent 
than  could  be  justified  by  differences  in  cost  of 
living  and  which  would  not  "substantially 
affect  the  current  national  average  labor  cost 
per  person."  The  schedule  so  established, 
given  in  Table  39,  was  placed  in  effect  on 
September  1,  1939.  The  new  schedule,  like 
those  established  in  earlier  years,  provides  for 
variation  in  monthly  earnings  according  to  the 
degree  of  skill  recpiired  for  the  job  to  which 
the  worker  is  assigned,  the  geographical  region, 
and  the  degree  of  urbanization  of  the  county  in 
which  the  worker  is  employed. 

The  country  is  divided  into  three  wage 
regions.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  nnip, 
Wage  Region  I  includes  the  northeastern  and 
north  central  part  of  the  country;  Region  II, 
the  western  states;  antl  Region  III,  the  south- 
eastern and  south  central  sections  of  the 
country.  The  rates  paid  in  Regions  I  and  II 
differ  only  in  the  areas  with  relatively  small 
populations;  they  are  higher  foi'  workers  in  the 
less  populated  areas  of  the  West  than  in  areas 
of  the  same  degree  of  uii)anization  in  the 
noi'theastern  and  north  central  part  of  the 
country.  DiiTerences  existing  in  the  West  be- 
tween the  cost  of  living  in  small  towns  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  large  cities  are  typically  less 
than  similar  differences  in  other  sections  of  the 


*  ElTeeti\e  July  1.  nud.  this  provisimi  w:is  uiodifled  to  require  redeter- 
tninatioii  of  eli'.:il)ilily  niioe  in  12  months. 
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CHART  14 

WPA    WAGE   RATE   REGIONS 

Effective   September   1 ,  1 939 


*  Thft  schedule   cf  monthly   ©arninge   le   shomm  In  Table   39 

coimtiy.  Rates  in  both  Regions  I  and  II 
are  higher  than  those  in  Region  III,  where  hv- 
ing  costs  are  relatively  low. 

Within  each  wage  region,  counties  are  dis- 
tributed among  four  urbanization  grtiups  based 
upon  the  1930  population  of  the  largest  munici- 
pality in  each  county.  The  groups  to  which 
differentials  in  wages  apply  are  those  in  which 
the  largest  city  in  the  county  had  100,000  or 
more  inhabitants  in  1930,  between  2.5,000  and 
100,000  inhal)itaiits,  between  .5,000  and  2.5,000 
inhabitants,  or  less  than  5,000  inhabitants. 
In  the  case  of  19  large  metropolitan  districts 
the  wage  schedide  of  the  county  with  the  lai-gest 
municipality  applies  to  the  entire  metropolitan 
area  as  defined  in  the  1930  Census. 

In  differentiating  among  types  of  work  ])er- 
formed,  five  wage  classes  are  established — 
unskilled  "B,"  unskilled  "A,"  intermediate, 
skilled,  and  professional  and  technical.  Monthly 
cai'uiiigs    estahlisiird    bv    the    sehedul(>     rantre 


WPA      3330 


from  $3 1 .20  to  $94.90.  The  lowest  wages  apply 
to  t'mployees  tloing  work  classilied  as  unskilled 
"B"  (work  of  a  simjile  nature  re(|uiring  little 
education  or  training  and  which  does  not  in- 
volve hazaids  or  heavy  physical  lal)or)  in 
counties  in  Wage  Region  111  in  which  the  1930 
population  of  the  largest  town  was  less  than 
5,(l(l<l.  Highest  rates  apjjly  to  woi'kcrs  holding 
professional  or  technical  jobs  in  t'ounties  of 
Regions  I  or  11  that  ronlain  a  city  having  a 
popidation  of   10(t,00l)  or  more   in    193(1. 

New  regulations  in  regai'd  to  working  hours 
of  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects  liccanie 
effective  July  1,  1939,  in  accordance  with  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939. 
Under  these  provisions  all  project  workers, 
except  supervisory  employ I'cs,  are  refjuired  to 
work  130  hours  per  month  l)ut  not  more  than 
S  hours  in  anv  day  or  40  hours  in   anv    week. 


Pi 


to    the    introduction    of    the     l.iO-hour 


reguhilion   each   certified   employee   worked   as 
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iiiMin'  liuiirs  lis  wi'i'i'  nrccssary  to  rciirli  ilic 
liiiuillilx  \\;i;^('  ;lt  wliicli  lir  was  assigned,  ill  llic 
lircvailiiig  hourly  rate  of  pay  for  the  type  of 
work  pcrfoinu'il.  This  |)rooo(lure  had  caused 
(•()nsid(ial)l('  difficulty  in  schcdiiliiii;  ])roicct 
operations,  necessitating-  several  work  shifts  of 
various  lengths  on  individual  projects.  The 
standard  work  month  has  made  possible  a 
considerable  simplification  of  |)foject  working 
plans  and  has  increased  operating  efliciencv. 
Exceptions  to  the  limitations  on  hours  of 
woi-k  and  monthly  earnings  may  be  made  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects  or  his 
authorized  representative  where  necessary  to 
jirotect  work  already  done  on  a  project,  to 
permit  making  up  lost  time,  or  to  meet  an 
emergency  (such  as  flood  or  hurricane)  involv- 

T.'VBLE     39.—  iScHEDCLE     OF     MONTHLY     EARNINGS     ON 

WPA  Prciects 
Effective  September  1,  1939 


Counties  in  Which  the  1930 

Populatiiin  of  the  Largest 

jiuniciiiality  Was — 


w 

'age  Class 

Un- 
skilled 
"B" 

Un- 
skilled 
"A" 

Inter- 
medi- 
ate 

Skilled 

Profes- 
sional 
and 
techni- 
cal 

lOll.llllil  and  over  ^. 
2.'i,U0U  to  lOn.OOO--. 

5,000  to  25.000 

Under  .5,000 


100.000  and  over  ■*.. 
25,000  to  100.000.-. 

5,000  to  25,000 

Under  5,000 


lOO.OOO  and  over 
25,000  to  100.000  _ 
5,000  to  25,000.  _ 
Under  5,000 


Wage  Region  I 


$52.00 

$57.  20 

$68.  90 

$89.70 

48.10 

52.00 

62.40 

81.90 

42.90 

48.10 

57.20 

74.  10 

39.00 

42.90 

52.00 

67.60 

Wage  Region  II 


52.00 

57.20 

68.90 

89.70 

48.10 

52.00 

62.40 

81.90 

46.80 

50.70 

61.  10 

79.30 

44.20 

49.40 

59.80 

76.70 

$94.90 
84.50 
76.70 
68.90 


94.90 
84.50 
81.90 
78.00 


Wage  Region  III 


46.80 

50.70 

61.10 

79.30 

42.90 

48.10 

57.20 

74.10 

36.40 

40.30 

48.  10 

62.40 

31.20 

35.10 

42.90 

54.  60 

81.90 
75.  40 
65.  00 
55.  90 


Wage  Region  I— Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri.  Xdiraska.  .\'cw  Hampsliirc,  N'cw  Jersey.  New 
York.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  1'.  iiiisylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Wage  Region  II — Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Wage  Region  III— Alabama,  .\rkansas,  Florida,  Cicorgia,  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
Tenni'ssee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

■*  The  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  applicable  to  counties  in  which  the 
1930  [iopulation  of  the  largest  municipality  was  100,000  or  more  is  apjili- 
cable  to  the  entire  area  included  within  the  following  metritpolilan  dis- 
tricts, as  such  (lislricls  arc  defined  by  the  15th  Census  of  the  United 
States,  1930:  Haltinmrc;  Hostnn;  BuITalo-Niagara;  Chicago;  Cincinnati; 
Cleveland;  Delroii :  Kansas  City.  Kans. -Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Los  .\ngeles; 
Milwaukee;  Minneapnhs  St.  Paul;  New  York  City-Northeastern  New 
Jersey;  Philadelphia;  Pitlshurgh;  Providenee-Fall  River-New  Bedford; 
St.  Louis;  San  Francisco-Oakland;  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre;  AVashing- 
ton,  D.  C. 


ing  the  public  welfare.  Cerlilied  workers  witli 
no  dependents  may  be  re(|uired  lo  work  fewer 
hours  and  receive  corres|)ondingly  smaller 
earnings.  Hours  and  earnings  on  projects  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Navy  as  being  important  for  military  or 
imA  al  purposes  may  likewise  l)e  exem]3ted  from 
the  provisions  at  the  discretion  of  tlio  Com- 
missioner of  Work  Projects. 

Flirt lier  exce|)tions  up  to  a  maximum  of 
.")  ])ercent  of  all  pr()ject  workers  in  any  state  are 
permitted  in  the  case  of  technicians,  certain 
types  of  skilled  workei's,  ami  supervisory 
workers  essential  to  i)roject  operations,  when 
these  are  not  available  on  lists  of  certified 
workers  referred  to  the  \VPA.  (Beginning  July 
1940  exemptions  will  be  made  where  necessary 
on  projects  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  being  important  for 
military  or  naval  purposes.) 

Project  Procedures 

In  planning  and  ])rosecuting  the  work  to 
which  persons  certified  for  WPA  employment 
are  assigned,  definite  procedures  must  be  for- 
mulated and  observed  if  constructive  results 
arc  to  be  obtahied.  WPA  procedures  govern- 
ing the  proposal  and  operation  of  projects,  like 
those  relating  to  emijloyment,  have  been  deter- 
mined both  by  law  and  })y  the  requirements  of 
efficient  program  operation.  Acts  appropri- 
ating funds  for  the  WPA  have  specified  the 
general  types  of  projects  that  are  eligible  for 
operation  and  have  placed  specific  limitations 
on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  in  the  operation  of 
these  projects.  Such  statutory  provisions  have 
been  incorporated  with  administrative  require- 
ments in  the  formulation  of  regulations  gov- 
erning all  the  various  steps  of  project  initiation 
and  operation. 

Elisibility  Requirements  For  Projects 

To  be  eligilile  for  operation  under  the  WPA 
program,  projects  must  meet  three  general  re- 
quirements: they  must  provide  i)enefits  needed 
by  the  community,  without  taking  over  func- 
tions which  the  sponsor  could  normally  carry 
on  without  WPA  assistance,  or  displacing 
persons  already  employed  ;  tliey  must  be  suitable 
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to  the  iitilizntloii  of  the  occupational  skills  of 
the  eligil)k'  unciuployed  workers  in  the  awa 
where  they  are  to  be  prosecuted;  ami  they  must 
promote  the  public  welfare  rather  than  l)enelit 
any  private  institutions  or  individuals.  These 
general  provisions  are  assured  in  part  by  letrida- 
tions  as  to  who  may  sponsor  projects  and  w  hei-e 
they  may  be  operated. 

Projects  may  be  sponsored  only  by  ])nblie 
agencies.  Towiis,  cities,  counties,  states,  and 
other  political  subdivisions  and  legally  con- 
stituted agencies  thereof  sponsor  the  majority 
of  pi-ojects;  a  relatively  small  number  are  sjjon- 
sored  or  cosponsoi-ed  by  agencies  of  the  Federid 
Government.  Tntil  August  31,  1939,  the  WPA 
itself  sponsored  a  few  i)rojects  that  were  nation- 
wide in  scope,  but  such  projects  have  been  dis- 
contiiuied.  In  a  few  specific  cases  nonpi'ofit 
cjuasi-public  agencies  legally  controlled  by 
pid)lic  authority  are  alloweil  to  sponsor  WPA 
projects,  if  the  agencies  receive  their  principal 
support  by  regular  budgetary  appropriation 
from  pul)lic  revenue  and  if  their  assets,  ujjon 
dissolution,  revert  to  public  owiiershij).  In 
addition,  the  Emergency  Relief  Appi'opi-iation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  provides  specifically  for 
sponsorship  of  projects  for  electric  transmission 
and  distribution  lines  or  systems  to  serve  per- 
sons in  rui-id  areas  by  nonprofit  and  cooperative 
associations  and  for  sponsorship  of  irrigation 
projects  by  community  ditch  organizations. 

Pi-ojects  must,  in  general,  be  operated  on 
public  propt'rty.  In  exceptional  cases,  wliich 
will  result  in  large  public  benefit,  projects  in- 
volving improvements  to  private  property  may 
be  operated,  provided  leases,  easements,  or 
other  legal  authority  granted  to  a  public  agency 
are  suflicient  in  duration  to  cover  the  normal 
expected  life  of  the  improvements  to  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  Federal  grant. 

The  scope  of  project  activities  that  may  be 
operated  under  the  general  eligibility  reciuire- 
ments  is  extremely  wide.  Fields  in  which  work 
may  be  prosecuted  as  specified  by  law  include, 
among  others,  road  work  ;  construction  of  public 
buildings,  recreational  facilities,  public  utilities 
such  as  sewer  systems  and  water  supply  sys- 
tems, and  airports;  conservation  activities;  and 
professional  and  service  projects.  The  con- 
struction work  being  prosecuted  in  accordance 
with    this   statutorv    authoritv    involves    both 


improvement  of  existing  facilities  and  new 
construction  jobs.  Nonconstruclion  activities 
covei'  educational,  recreatiouid,  and  othi'r  cul- 
tural and  connnunity  service  types  of  work,  as 
well  as  a  wide  variety  of  public  welfare  and 
research  activities.'^ 

Certain  restrictions,  howev'er,  have  been 
placed  upon  the  kind  of  work  that  may  be 
undertaken  as  a  WPA  project.  For  example, 
regulations  have  been  established  to  prohibit 
the  operation  of  projects  that  would  compete 
with  other  public  work  or  with  private  industry. 
No  work  or  service  may  be  undertaken  which 
woidd  result  in  the  displacement  of  personnel 
regularly  employed  by  the  project  sponsor  or 
other  put)lic  agency  or  which  would  prevent  the 
employment  of  persons  who  otherwise  woidd  be 
employed  by  them.  In  the  avoidance  of  compe- 
tition with  private  industry  the  production  of 
construction  materials  SLich  as  stone,  gravel, 
and  brick  is  not  encouraged  and  is  limited  (with 
the  exception  of  concrete  pipe,  which  after 
July  31,  1940,  will  be  subject  to  strict  pro- 
hibition) to  materials  needed  in  the  prose- 
cution of  a  project  when  it  is  shown  that  neces- 
sary materials  coidd  not  otherwise  be  obtained 
with  avaUable  resources.  By  legislative  pro- 
vision projects  for  the  improvement  of  penal 
and  refoiinatory  institutions  are  ineligible  except 
when  the  President  determines  that  they  will  not 
cause  or  promote  competition  of  the  products 
of  convict  labor  with  those  of  free  labor.  Also 
ineligible  are  projects  for  the  development  of 
factories  or  plants  which  contribute  directly  or 
indirei'tly  to  the  production  of  goods  for  sale  in 
competition  with  existing  industries  (statutory 
exceptions  are  made  for  products  derived  from 
the  first  processing  of  sweet  potatoes  and  for 
naval  stores  products). 

In  addition  to  the  regulations  formulated  to 
prevent  competition  with  private  industry,  the 
operation  of  cert  am  specific  kinds  of  work  is 
prohibited.  WPA  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
the  manufacture,  purchase,  or  construction  of 
naval  vessels,  munitions,  or  other  implements 
of  war.  Also  prohibited  is  the  use  of  funds  for 
the  operation  of  theatre  projects,  although  such 
projects  were  eligible  for  operation  prior  to 
June    30,    1939.     Work    camps    may    not    be 


«  The  naliire  of  project  work  undertaken  by  the  WP.\  is  described  in 
ra<ire  ilelail  on  pp.  65  to  80. 
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ostal)lislu'(I  ('.\c'<'|)t  as  ail  iiiciili'iil  al  pari  iilDlIicr 
projects  wluTc  necessary  becaiise  of  (liHiciiliy 
of  transportation  or  otlier  s])e('ial  conditinns. 

Prt)jects  for  the  extension  or  iinpro\ cnient 
of  streets  and  utilities  in  relatively  undeveloped 
areas  are  ineli<2:il)le  except  where  the  utility 
or  improvement  is  not  dependent  on  tlie  area 
Iraversed  or  wlu're  there  is  assurance  that  the 
work  will  result  in  definite  public  benefit  within 
a  reasonable  period,  ])aitiriilarly  in  connection 
with  low-cost  housing  developments  such  as 
the  undertakings  that  are  instu'eil  by  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration. 

With  respect  to  the  housing  programs  of  the 
I'nited  States  Housing  Authority  the  WiW  may 
not  perform  work  on  actual  building  construc- 
tion but  assists  in  such  programs  through  the 
pi-osecution  of  projects  for  housing  surveys, 
jireparation  of  pidilicly  owned  sites,  and  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  public  facilities 
such  as  streets,  sewers,  wat(>r  mains,  and  parks, 
when  such  proji'cts  are  set  up  under  eligible 
sponsorship. 

A  fiu'ther  requirement  for  project  eligibility, 
specified  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  concerned 
the  size  of  buildings:  no  Federal  project  was 
eligible  for  approval  after  Jtdy  I,  1939,  which 
involved  the  construction  of  a  building  on  which 
the  total  estimated  cost  exceeded  $.50,00(1  and 
no  non-Federal  building  project  on  which  the 
total  estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
nu'ut  exceeded  $52,000  was  eligible  unless  the 
jiroject  was  one  for  which  a  bond  issue  liad 
been  authorized  at  an  election  held  on  or  prior 
to  July  1,  1939.  The  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year 
1941,  raised  the  limitation  on  the  Federal  cost 
of  buildings  projects  to  $1()(),000  and  I'xempted 
from  this  limitation  projects  for  which  bond 
issues  had  been  authorized  prior  to  May  1(3, 
1940,  and  projects  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  or  the  Secretai'v  of  tiie  Navy  as  being 
important  for  national  defense. 

Sponsorship  Procedures 

Properly  ((ualified  sponsoring  agencies  initiate 
formal  consideration  of  work  which  they  wish 
to  have  tmdertaken  as  WPA  projects  by  sub- 
mitting project  proposals  to  the  state  or  local 
WPA  f)fTice.  These  proposals  give  detailed 
information  as  to  the  location  and  ptu'pose  of 
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the  projects,  a  general  deseripl  ioii  of  the  woi'k, 
detailed  construction  and  cost  specifications, 
and  other  pertinent  data. 

Each  sponsor,  in  iiutiating  tiie  proposal,  is 
re((iured  to  sign  a  cert ificjit ion  with  regard  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  data  sui)|:)lied  in  the  proposal 
and  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  the  project 
will  not  be  placed  in  operation  until  assurance 
is  given  that  the  sponsor's  contrilmtions  will  be 
made  available  as  specified  in  the  proposal  and 
as  rec}uired  by  project  operations.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  agi-eement  is  the  assurance  that, 
if  the  proposed  woi-k  is  undertaken,  the  sponsor 
will  linance  such  part  of  the  entire  cost  as  is  not 
to  be  supplied  from  Federal  funds  and  that  the 
proposed  work  will  be  clone  in  enni'oi-niance  with 
all  legal  requirements  and  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  WPA  and  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications given  in  the  proposal. 

Until  the  first  of  January  1940  the  size  of 
sponsors'  contributions  was  not  fixed  by  law, 
either  in  relative  or  absolute  terms,  but  was 
largely  controlled  thi-ough  the  limitation  of 
the  amoxmt  of  Federal  funds  allotted  for  non- 
labor  costs — a  limitation  which  was  established 
at  $tj  per  worker  pvv  month  under  the  1939  ERA 
Act.  In  addition  statutory  ])ro visions  now  re- 
quire that  at  least  25  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  all  non-Federal  ju'ojects  approved  on  and 
after  January  1,  1940,  for  operation  in  any 
state  must  be  supplied  by  the  sponsor.  (Under 
the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  effective  July  1, 
1940,  projects  certified  as  important  for  defense 
may  be  exempted  from  these  re<|uirements.) 

The  sponsor's  contribution,  as  defined  by 
WPA  regulations,  may  be  made  jivailable  in  the 
form  of  cash,  materials,  su|)i)lies,  and  equip- 
ment rental;  ])ersonal  services  at  the  project 
site  or  consulting,  engineering,  and  other  pro- 
fessiointl  services;  land  or  leases,  easements,  or 
other  rights  to  land,  necessary  for  project 
operations;  or  other  items  essential  to  the 
project.  Credit  is  allowed,  however,  only  to 
the  extent  that  such  contributions  represent  a 
financial  burden  imdertaken  by  the  sponsors 
si)ecifically  for  the  project. 

Application  and  Approval  Procedures 

If.  in  view  of  the  requirements  indicated 
above,  the  proposal  is  foutul  to  be  acceptable 
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hy  the  state  or  lornl  WPA  office  to  wliieh  it  is 
submitted,  an  application  form  is  prepared  on 
the  basis  of  the  chita  given  in  the  proposal  and 
is  submitted  to  th(>  state  administrator.  For 
projects  sponsored  by  Federal  agencies,  the 
application  is  prepared  by  the  agency  concerned 
and  forwarded  to  the  state  administrator  for 
approval.  After  careful  review  to  see  that  the 
project  conforms  to  the  various  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  WPA  and  after  approval  by  the 
state  administrator,  the  application,  together 
with  any  supporting  documents  that  may  be 
necessary,  is  transmitted  to  the  Federal  WPA 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  there  referred  for 
recommendation  to  the  operating  division 
(Engineering  Division  or  Division  of  Profes- 
sional and  Service  Projects)  having  jurisdiction 
over  that  type  of  wori\. 

Applications  for  certain  types  of  projects  are 
also  reviewed  by  various  other  governmental 
agencies  performing  related  work  or  having  an 
advisory  interest  in  such  work.  This  review 
enables  the  WPA  to  lienefit  from  the  technical 
experience  of  these  agencies  and  insures  that 
the  project  will  conform  to  their  general  policies 
and  not  conflict  with  other  proposed  work. 
For  instance,  projects  for  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  Federal-aid  highways  must  be 
approved  by  the  Pul)lic  Roads  Administration, 
and  projects  providing  for  malaria-control 
drainage,  land  reclamation,  or  drainage  of 
swamps  anti  ponds  for  elimination  of  mos- 
quitoes, must  !)('  reviewed  and  recommended 
by  the  Biological  Suivey  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  liefore  they  are  approved  by  the 
WPA  in  Washington.  Each  application  ap- 
proved by  the  WPA  must  also  be  appi'oved  by 
the  President  before  the  project  becomes 
available  for  operation.  Federal  projects  are 
subject  to  ap|>ioval  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
before  final  ajiproval  by  the  President. 

From  the  res(n-voir  of  projects  that  have 
received  Presidential  approval  the  state  admin- 
istrator may  at  any  time  select  those  best 
suited  for  opeiation  under  the  conditions  then 
prevailing.  Once  a  pioject  is  chosen  for  opera- 
tion it  may  be  ojx'iated  in  its  entirety  as 
approved  or  in  parts  that  repi'esent  self-con- 
tained units  of  work  included  in  the  appioved 
project.     Chief   considerations    in    selecting   a 


jjroject  are  the  need  for  the  type  of  employ- 
ment which  the  project  would  su])ply,  the 
immediate  availability  of  the  kinds  of  laboi- 
required,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  project. 
Cost  factors  are  also  important  considerations 
in  project  selection. 

By  means  of  the  reserve  of  approved  projects 
a  high  degree  of  flexibility  is  maintained  in  the 
program.  The  ])i-ogram  thus  can  be  e.xpanded 
ciuickly  when  an  increased  number  of  jobs  is 
needed  for  eligible  unemployed  workers,  and  its 
content  can  be  modified  with  changes  in  the 
occupational  distriltution  of  workers  available 
for  assignment  to  project  jobs. 

Operating  Procedures 

After  a  project  has  been  selected  by  the  state 
administrator  for  operation,  a  project  engineer 
or  supervisor  is  chosen  by  the  local  WPA  and 
schedules  of  work  and  of  material  and  equi]i- 
ment  deliveries  are  arranged  between  the  WPA 
operating  division  concerned  and  the  sponsoi'. 
The  operation  of  the  projects  that  have  been 
a])proved  and  selected  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  WPA,  with  full  consideration  being  given 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  sponsor  regard- 
ing the  conduct  of  work.  When  all  details  of 
operation  have  been  d(\  eloijed,  the  workers 
necessary  for  project  operations  are  requisi- 
tioned from  the  Division  of  Employment  by 
the  division  having  supervision  of  the  project. 
The  supervisor  of  the  project  is  responsible  to 
the  local  representative  of  the  WPA  o])erating 
division  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
project.  The  sponsor  is  usually  responsible  fur 
technical  advice  on  the  project  work,  but  all 
matters  relating  to  employment  and  to  WPA 
hnances  are  entirely  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Particidar  attention  is  paid  to  the  pro\ision 
of  safe  working  conditions  on  projects,  {build- 
ings are  inspected  for  hre,  accident,  and  health 
hazai'ds.  Mechanical  equipment  is  required 
to  meet  safety  requir(>ments.  RegiUar  inspec- 
tions during  the  period  of  operation  insure  the 
apjilication  of  comprehensive  safety  regulations. 
Piccaution  is  exercised  in  handling  and  storing 
inflammable  and  explosive  material.  Oidy  ex- 
perienced men  are  assigned   to  jobs  involving 
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nnusuiil  ha/.iinls,  !U\d  all  woi'kcrs  aic  faiiiiliaii/.cd 
w  itli  precautionary  measures  if  these  are  neecs- 
sary.  Special  safety  devices  such  as  gog<j:les  and 
hchnets  are  provided  where  the  type  of  work 
makes  this  advisable.  Wlien  accidents  do 
occur,  compensation  is  provided  for  WFA  work- 
ers through  the  I'luted  States  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Commission,  to  which  fluids  have  been 
made  available  for  this  pm-pose  luider  each  of 
the  ERA  Acts. 


In  addition  to  the  regulations  governing  the 
mitation  and  piosecution  of  projects,  an 
accounting  system  has  been  developed  to  con- 
trol the  expenditure  of  funds  required  for  the 
program.  These  financial  controls  are  main- 
tained by  the  WPA  Division  of  Finance  and  the 
Treasury  Department.  Tliey  cover  sponsors' 
as  well  as  WPA  fimds,  both  labor  and  nonlabor 
items,  and  involve  constant  control  of  ail  trans- 
actions on  individual  projects. 


FEDERAL  WORK  PROGRAMS 
AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


Joiis  for  the  imciniildycd  and  assistiiiu'c  for 
vjirious  groups  of  persons  who  are  uiial)h'  to 
work  are  currently  being  provided  through 
several  public  programs.  Public  assistance  is 
also  given  to  certain  farm  families  whose  need 
is  not  directly  attributable  to  imemployment 
or  to  unemployal)ility  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  returns  from  their  farming  operations  are 
not  adequate  to  meet  their  basic  subsistence 
requirements. 

Federal  Work  Pro9rams 

The  unemployed  grouj)  contains  many  young 
persons  whose  lack  of  training  and  work  experi- 
ence seriously  hanchcaps  them  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  emplovnu'ut.  Through  the  special 
youth  programs  of  two  agencies  inchuled  in  the 
Federal  Security  Agency — the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  and  the  National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration— the  Federal  Government  enables 
yoimg  men  and  young  women  to  extend  tlu'ir 
training  and  to  develop  skills  needed  by  private 
enterprise.  Jobs  for  adult  workers  are  provided 
on  projects  of  other  Federal  agencies.  The 
principal  employment-providing  program  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  operated  by  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  which  is  included  in 
the  Federal  Works  Agency.  WPA  projects 
supply  many  kinds  of  construction  and  non- 
construction  work  for  unemployed  nu'U  and 
women  having  practically  all  types  of  skills  and 
occupational  backgrounds.  In  addition,  a  con- 
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sidei-alde  inimber  of  woi'kers.  particularly  those 
experienced  in  the  construction  industry,  are 
employed  on  public  works  projects  financed  by 
other  constituent  atlministrations  of  the  Federal 
W'orks  Agency  and  by  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
participate  in  coTistruction  work. 

Work  Projects  Administration 

The  primary  objective  of  the  WPA  ])rogram 
is  to  employ  unem])loyed  workers  on  public 
work  projects.  Since  1935,  the  year  in  which  it 
was  established,  the  WPA  has  furnished  more 
enqjloyment  each  month  than  have  all  other 
Federal  work  ant!  construction  programs  com- 
bined. An  average  of  approximately  1,735,000 
persons  were  employed  on  WPA  projects  during 
June  1940  (Table  40).  An  outstanding  char- 
acteristic of  the  program  is  its  flexibility  which 
has  enabled  it  to  be  expanded  or  contracted 
ra])idly  with  changes  in  unemployment  and 
economic  conditions.  In  other  sections  of  this 
i-eport  the  kinds  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
WPA,  the  statutory  provisions  governing  its 
operation,  the  accomplishments  on  project 
activities,  the  amounts  of  funds  expended,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  program  are  discussed  in 
some  detail.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparisons 
with  other  Federal  work  programs,  however, 
certain  facts  concerning  the  workers  employed 
on  the  program  are  summarized  below. 

Only  one  member  of  a  family  group  nuiy  be 
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ciniilovcd  on  tlic  \\  I'A  protiram.  Altliouu'ii 
men  ami  woiucii  of  all  ai;:t's  iVoni  IS  upward  may 
he  certiiicd  for  WPA  employment,  the  proirram 
employs  felatively  few  persons  under  20  years 
of  a!j:e  or  over  65  because  other  programs  ha\'e 
been  established  by  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
for  young  people  and  for  the  aged.  The  size  of 
families  of  WPA  workers  is  slightly  larger  on 
the  average  than  that  of  families  assisted 
through  most  other  piograms.  The  wiilely 
varied  occupational  and  educational  character- 
istics of  WPA  workers  are  important  in  de- 
termining the  kind  of  projects  selected  for 
operation  in  a  given  community.  WPA 
workers  receive  standard  monthly  wages,  that 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  skill  requireil  for 
the  job  to  which  the  worker  is  assigned.  The 
established  wage  schedule  also  varies  between 
geographical  areas,  geographical  differences  be- 
ing limited  to  differentials  in  living  costs. 

Civihan  Conservation  Corps 

The  Civilian  Consi'rvation  Corps,  organized 
in  April  1933,  furnishes  employment  and  voca- 
tional training  to  young  men  who  are  inn'ni- 
])loyed  and  in  need  of  employment.  Nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  C^CC  enroUees  are  "Juniors" 
who  are  selected  from  among  unmarried  men 
between  the  ages  of  17  and  23,  inclusive,  that 
are  not  in  regular  attendance  at  school.  They 
allot  to  then-  dependents  about  three-quarters 
of  their  basic  cash  allowances  of  .$30  a  month. 
Enrollees  are  employed  on  public  projects  for 
the  conservation  and  development  of  nattual 
resources.  They  receive  maintenance  in  camps 
where  they  tnay  participate  in  edtication  and 
training  programs  that  supplement  the  ex- 
perience obtained  through  ])roject  work.  In 
June  1940  Congress  authorized  the  CCC  to  ofl'er 
special  trauiing  in  noncombatant  subjects 
essential  tothe  operations  of  military  and  naval 
establishments.  Such  subjects  include  cook- 
ing, first  aid,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
motor  vehicles,  road  and  bi'idge  construction 
and  maintenance,  photography,  radio,  and  sig- 
nal communications.  The  CCC  is  authorized 
to  maintain  in  the  continental  United  States  a 
maximum  em-olled  strength  of  300,000  men,  of 
whom  not  more  than  30,000  may  be  war  vet- 


erans: in  addition,  provision  is  matle  for  the 
enrollment  of  not  more  than  10,000  Indians 
and  a  maximum  of  .5,000  men  in  the  territories 
and  possessions.  Actual  enrollment  in  the 
CCC  usually  has  ai^proached  tlie  authorized 
maximum  except  when  discharges  and  replace- 
ments are  being  made  at  the  end  of  enrollment 
periods. 

National  Youth  Administration 

The  XYA  provides  part-time  emijloynient 
for  young  women  as  well  as  young  men  on  its 
student  and  out-of-sehool  woi'k  programs. 
High  school  and  college  sttidents  who  otherwise 
would  be  unable  to  remain  in  school  receive 
montldy  earnings  for  work  pcrfornird  under 
the  NYA  student  work  program.  Ajspi'dxi- 
mately  350,000  high  school  and  nearly  130,000 
college  and  gradmite  students  received  such 
earnings  in  May  1940.  All  work  is  done  under 
the  direction  of  local  school  authorities,  who 
establish  the  houi'ly  rates  of  pay.  Students 
are  permitted  to  work  a  sufficient  ntunlter  of 
hours  each  month  to  earn  specified  maximum 
allowances.  High  school  students  may  receive 
a  maximum  of  $6;  college  students  may  earn 
$20  and  graduate  students  (since  Se])t(>mber 
1939)  as  much  as  $30  per  month.  The  student 
work  program  began  in  the  auttmni  of  1935. 
In  the  tw^o  preceding  school  years  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  had  furnished 
similar  assistance  to  college  and  gradtuite  stu- 
dents but  made  no  provision  for  students  of 
lower  grades. 

Thousands  of  needy  youths  who  are  not 
attending  school  i-eceive  part-time  employment 
on  the  out-of-school  work  jjrogram  of  the  NYA. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  between  18  and  24  years 
of  age.  Payments  were  made  to  approximately 
270,000  persons  for  work  perfoi-med  on  this 
program  during  Jime  1940.  The  project  work 
is  sup])lem(>nted  by  a  program  of  related  train- 
ing, which  consists  of  specially  d(>velo])('d  class 
work  on  such  subjects  as  blueprint  reading, 
shop  arithmetic,  and  citizenship.  Enqjliasis  is 
now  l)eing  given  to  the  development  of  funda- 
mental skills  required  for  automotive  aiul  air- 
craft mechanics,  metal  an<l  nu'chanic'al  shop 
work,    and    for  other  occupations   that    are   of 
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importance  for  the  national  defense.  Wher- 
ever possible,  instruction  is  supplied  by  voca- 
tional schools  and  the  local  pubhc  school 
systems.  In  areas  where  educational  institu- 
tions do  not  have  adequate  facilities  for  this 
work,  courses  are  conducted  by  N  YA  su]K"rvisors 
or  by  personnel  from  other  jjublic  ajjencies. 

Public  Works  Administration  and  Other  Federal 
Asencics 

Construction  projects  of  various  units  of  the 
Federal  Government  other  than  the  WPA, 
NYA,  and  CCC  have  provided  I'mployment  for 
!arn;e  numbers  of  experienced  workers  most  of 
whom  are  not  certified  as  bi'ing  in  need  of  relief. 
Nearlv  all  of  this  construction  work  is  handled 
on  a  contract  basis.  It  has  been  hnanced  both 
from  re<rular  appropriations  and  from  funtls 
made  available  by  emergency  appropriation 
acts.  Major  programs  of  public  works  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Public  Works  Administration, 
the  Public  Roads  Administration,  the  Public 
Buildings  Achninistration,  and  the  Uniteil 
vStates  Housing  Authority,  all  of  which  have 
been  com])onent  parts  of  the  Federal  \Vorks 
Agency  since  July  1,  lfl;!9.  Coiisti-uctiou  work 
also  is  done  by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  chiefly  to  improve  and  extend  their 
own  physical  facilities. 

The  nation-wide  program  of  PWA  jjrojects 
furnished  employment  to  approximately  SO, ()()() 
workers  in  June  1940.  Seventy  thousand  of 
them  were  engaged  on  projects  operated  by 
state  and  local  governments  for  which  the  PWA 
has  made  grants  of  up  to  4,5  percent  of  total 
costs,  often  lending  to  sponsoring  bodies  some 
or  all  of  the  remainder.  In  the  period  since  it 
was  established  in  1933,  the  PWA  has  also  fi- 
nanced a  large  number  of  construction  projects 
that  are  planned  and  supervised  by  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  inchuhng  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  Public  Roads 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Nearly  320,000  additional  workers  were  em- 
ployed on  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  construction 
projects  in  June  1940.  Approximately  92,000 
of  them  were  engaged  on  Federnl-aid  highway 
work    under    tlie    supervision    of    the    Public 


Roads  Administration.  The  War  Department 
employed  about  35,000;  the  Navy  Department, 
almost  80,000;  and  the  United  States  Housing 
Authority,  over  41,000  persons. 

Public  Assistance  Pro3rams 

Public  assistance  programs  serve  chiefly  those 
destitute  persons  who  are  unable  to  work  on 
[)ul)lic  projects.  Dependent  children,  aged 
peisons,  and  blind  persons  are  aided  through 
the  three  special  assistance  programs  that  are 
financed  in  part  by  the  Social  Security  Board  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  The  Federal 
Goverinnenl  also  i)rovi(U's  aid  for  certain  low- 
income  farm  families  by  meeting  the  costs  of 
a  program  of  subsistence  grants  administered 
by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  State  and  local 
goverimients  are  entirely  responsible  for  ex- 
tending general  relief  to  families  and  single  per- 
sons who  are  in  need  but  for  various  reasons 
cannot  be  aided  through  the  employment  or 
assistance  ])rograms  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  participates. 

Many  neeily  families  also  receive  agricultural 
commodities  that  are  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Sur'iilus  Commodities  Corporation  of  the  De- 
])artment  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  remove  sur- 
pluses of  farm  products.  Most  of  the  families  to 
whom  the  conunotlities  are  distributed  are 
primarily  (k'pendent  on  general  relief  or  some 
other  form  of  assistance,  although  in  certain 
areas  where  general  relief  funds  are  inadequate 
some  families  receive  no  other  type  of  aid. 
Sur|ilus  conunodities  are  given  in  addition  to, 
and  not  as  a  part  of,  earnings  or  assistance 
jjayments  made  under  other  programs.  In  an 
increasing  luunbei'  of  areas,  surplus  commodities 
are  distributetl  by  means  of  a  food  stain])  plan. 
Recipients  of  WPA  earnings,  general  relief,  and 
other  forms  of  public  assistance  are  given  blue 
stamps  which  may  be  used  at  regular  grocery 
stores  to  purchase  any  food  currently  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  .Vgi'icidture  as  a  surplus 
commodity.  In  order  to  receive  the  free  blue 
stamps,  recipients  are  requireil  to  piu'chase 
orange  colored  stamps  in  amounts  approxi- 
mately equivalent  to  their  normal  food  expen- 
ditures. The  orange  stamps  may  be  used  for 
nil  tyjJes  of  food,      Tlie  plnn.  wiiieh  was  intro- 
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diu'cil   L'xporinieiitiilly   in   a    lew   citios  early   in 

1939,  was  gradinilly  exU'iidfd  to  new  areas  in 

1940.  A  similar  pn)f;;raiu  lor  the  (list rihut ion 
of  sur|)lus  cotton  goods  was  undertaken  experi- 
mentally in  April  1940. 

Special  Types  of  Public  Assistance 

L'nder  the  Social  Security  Act  the  Federal 
(ioveriunent  participates  in  three  special  ty])es 
of  piihlic  assistance — aid  t<i  dependent  children, 
aid  to  the  hliiul.  and  old-age  assistance.  Since 
February  193(3,  Federal  grants-in-aiti  have  been 
made  to  states  in  which  programs  meet  the 
refpiirements  of  the  act.  Federal  contributions 
are  based  on  the  amounts  contributed  by  the 
states  for  the  assistance  of  needy  individuals 
who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older  and  are  not 
inmates  of  public  institutions;  for  lu'cdy  children 
undei'  the  age  of  16,  or  under  the  age  of  18  if 
regularly  attending  school,  who  have  been  de- 
jjrived  of  the  support  of  one  or  both  parents 
and  who  are  living  in  the  home  of  a  relative; 
and  for  needy  blind  individuals  who  are  not 
inmates  of  a  public  institution.  Up  to  specified 
limits  for  each  type  of  recipient,  the  Federal 
Ciovernment  currently  pays  for  one-half  of  the 
assistance  given  to  each  individual  and  for  part 
of  the  costs  of  administration.  In  June  1940, 
payments  were  made  to  1,970,000  i-ecipients  of 
old-age  assistance,  72,000  reciiiients  of  aid  to 
the  blind,  and  346,000  fanulies  on  behalf  of 
831,000  dependent  children. 

Farm  Security  Administration  Grants 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  makes 
subsistence  grants  to  destitute  and  low-income 
farmers,  faj-m  teinmts,  ami  sharecroppers  to 
supply  them  with  food,  medical  care,  clothing, 
and  other  items  needed  for  family  subsistence. 
Approximately  60,000  gi-anfs  were  made  by  the 
FSA  in  June  1940.  In  the  ])ast,  chief  emphasis 
has  been  given  to  cases  of  extreme  distress  in 
farm  areas  devastated  by  drought,  flood, 
storms,  and  similar  catastrophes.  Now,  an 
increasing  ])roportion  of  the  grants  are  bt'ing 
given  to  families  that  are  potential  recipients 
of  FSA  loans.  The  FSA  nuvkes  loans  to  low- 
income  farm  famili(>s  who  aic  unable  to  (»btain 
adefpiate  ci-edit    fiom   aii\'   ot  her  soui'ce,  foi-  the 


purchase    of    farm    sui)plies,    equipment,    live- 
stock, ami  land. 

General  Relief 

A  i-esulual  group  of  persons  who  for  various 
reasons  are  not  reached  by  programs  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  participates  receive 
general  relief  from  local  and  state  govern- 
ments. The  group  includes  physically  handi- 
capped and  other  unemployable  persons  who 
do  not  meet  eligibility  requirements  for  any  of 
the  special  types  of  public  assistance  and  also 
certain  employable  persons  who  cannot  be 
assistcii  through  the  work  programs  because  of 
limitations  in  their  occupational  backgrounds, 
shortage  of  available  funds,  or  other  factors. 
In  some  areas,  general  relief  is  also  given  to 
families  who  receive  aid  under  other  programs 
if  the  family  income  including  such  aid  is  con- 
sidered insufficient  to  meet  their  minimum 
requiri'ments. 

The  actual  atlministration  of  general  relief 
is  characterized  by  lack  of  uniformity.  Prac- 
tices with  respect  to  eligibility  recpiirements 
and  standards  of  care  difi'er  widely  from  com- 
munity to  comnnmity.  In  areas  where  general 
relief  standards  are  highest,  all  of  the  types  of 
cases  mentioned  above  are  aided.  In  a  large 
numlier  of  communities,  however,  general 
relief  is  rarely  given  to  any  family  that  con- 
tains a  member  considered  to  be  employable, 
and  relief  allowances  in  these  commimilies  fall 
far  short  of  adequate  subsistence  requirenu-nts. 

Nearly  all  of  the  geiu'ral  relief  given  by  state 
and  local  governments  after  the  discontinua- 
tion of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion grants  has  been  in  the  form  o(  direct  relief. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  a  inunber  of 
the  C(unmunities  that  assist  families  with  em- 
ployable mend)ers  have  developed  some  form 
of  work  ii'lief  for  part  of  their  general  relief 
cases.  Woi'k  relief  administered  by  local 
agencies  is  usually  limited  to  activities  that  do 
not  i-equire  the  variety  of  skills  used  on  WPA 
jjrojects,  and  the  amounts  paid  to  the  workers 
are  genei-ally  nnicli  lower  than  WPA  wage 
rates  for  unskilled  workers. 

In  the  country  as  a  whole,  1,373,000  families 
and  single  persons  received  general  relief  in 
Jiuie    1940.      The    avei-as'c    geiu'ral    relief    case 
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has  about  throe  persons  as  compared  to  an 
average  of  nearly  four  (3.76)  persons  in  families 
of  certified  WPA  workers.  Funds  appropriated 
for  general  relief  by  state  and  local  governments 
frequently  are  inadequate,  and  this  factor,  rather 
than  actual  need,  often  determines  the  volume 
of  geiierid  relief  jiaynients. 


Unduplicated       Numbers       of 
and   Persons 


Households 


The  total  number  of  recipients  of  all  P'ederal 
work  and  jjublic  assistance  programs  cannot  be 
obtained  by  simple  addition.  Payments  made 
under  some  of  the  jirograms  are  intended  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  family  group;  those  made 
under  others,  such  as  the  student  work  program, 
are  intended  only  for  certam  individuals.  Some 
family  groups,  moreover,  benefit  from  more  than 
one  type  of  aid  during  a  single  month.  One 
member  may  be  enrolled  in  the  CCC  and  the  re- 
maintler  of  the  family  may  receive  general  n-- 
lief.  Statistical  duplication  m  monthly  totals 
also  may  arise  when  a  family  receives  one  form 
of  assistance  in  the  first  part  of  a  month  and 
is  transferred  to  another  in  the  latter  part  of 


tlie  month,  and  is  therefore  induded  in  the 
recipient  count  foi  two  programs  during  the 
same  month. 

No  Federal  agency  collects  complete  statis- 
tics on  the  unduplicated  number  of  recipients 
aith'd  by  all  programs.  The  Work  Projects 
Administration  and  the  Social  Security  Board 
have,  however,  prepared  monthly  estimates  of 
tlic  unduplicated  numbers  of  hoiisehold'^  and 
the  unduplieateil  numbers  of  persons  in  the 
liouseliolds  Ix'iieliting  from  Federal  work  pro- 
grams and  the  various  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance. The  coverage  of  these  series  and  of  the 
comparable  series  on  payments  to  recipients 
is  describetl  in  the  teclmical  notes  beginning  on 
page  104. 

Changes  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1940 

A  total  of  al)out  .^.7011, 1100  housdiolds  con- 
taining approximately  16,100,000  persons  were 
benefiting  from  the  various  programs  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1940.  The  number  of  persons 
was  eciuivalent  to  12  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation in  1940  reported  in  preliminary  releases 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  These  were  the 
lowest  June  figures  since  1937,  as  may  be  seen 


Table  40. — Nvmber  of  Per.'SOns  Employed  ox  Feder.xl  Work  and  Construction  Project.?  and  Recipients 

OF  Public   Relief,   by   Program  * 


CONTI.XENT-M     UNITED    STATES 

[In  ttioiisands] 


Program 


UnduplicatH.!  Total. 


Work  Projects  Adniinistration 

National  Youth  Administration: 

Student  work  program.  .    

Out-of-school  work  program 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps_ 

Public  \\'orks  Administration; 

Mon-Federal  projects .    

Federal  projects 

Other  Federal  work  and  construction  projects: 

Emergency  funds 

Regular  funds. .   

Special  types  of  public  assistance: 

Old-age  assistance 

.Virj  to  dependent  children 

.\  id  to  the  blind 

( teneral  relief  f^ 

Farm  Security  Administration  grants 


Program  Reporting  Unit 


Unit 


Households. 
Employees., 


Employees. 
Employees- 
EnroUees... 


Employees- 
Employees.. 


Employees. 
Employees. 

Recipients - 
Families. . 
Recipients . 
Cases. 


Grant  vouchers. 


.5.700 


313 
2fi9 
240 


312 

1,970 
346 

72 
1,373 

60 


Percent 

change 

from  . 

June  1939 


+12 
+26 
-10 

-Hfi 
-79 

-.';2 
+30 

+7 
+11 

+5 
-12 
-12 


Persons  Benefited  ^ 


Number 


313 

289 

L040 

210 
21 

13 
936 


3,849 


4,256 
30O 


Percent 

change 

from 

June  1939 


+12 
+24 
-10 

-66 
-79 

-55 
+30 


+9 


-11 
-12 


A  See  notes  on  pp.  104  to  109  for  source  and  description  of  data  included:  percentages  computed  from  unrounded  figures. 

B  Number  of  persons  benefited  from  special  types  of  public  assistance  estimated  by  the  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Social  Security 
Board:  number  for  other  individual  programs  estimated  by  WPA. 

f"  \  relatively  small  number  receiving  only  hospitalization  or  burial  are  included  in  figures  for  1940  but  not  for  1939. 
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I'roni  Tiihlr  41  or  Chnrt  15.  Tlic  fiscal  year 
ciuliiifi'  fJuiio  HO,  1940,  was  one  in  wliicli  a  sub- 
stantial (Icflino  occiuTcd  in  tlii'  cstiniati'd  net 
nunilxT  of  recipients  of  P'ederal  work  program 
earnings  and  public  assistance.  vStarting  from 
a  lower  level  than  that  which  niai-ked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  previous  fiscal  year,  tiic  nundx'i- 
of  households  was  14  jK'reent  snialicr  in  .lunc 
1940  than  in  -Time  1939.  The  nel  n-duclion  in 
the  total  luunbei'  of  persons  anidunlrd  to  18 
percent. 

Because  the  WPA  operates  tiic  iai'gcst  single 
program  of  public  w^ork  for  the  unemployed  and 
because  it  is  the  most  flexible  of  the  Federal 
work  programs,  changes  in  the  vohmie  of  WPA 
employment  determine  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  trend  in  the  aggregate  mimbers  benefiting 
from  all  programs.  The  shar])  drop  in  the 
totals  between  June  1939  and  .Innc  1940  was 
attributable  chiefly  to  a  heavy  decline  in  WPA 
employment.' 

Montli-to-month  changes  in  employment  on 
other  Federal  work  programs  during  the  fiscal 
year  1940  for  the  most  part  followed  patterns 
established  in  previous  years.  NYA  employ- 
ment increased  as  the  school  year  progressed; 
CCC  enrollment  showed  little  change  other  than 
the  tem])oi-ary  declines  that  occur  every  three 
months  at  the  end  of  enrollment  periods;  and 
employment  on  regular  Federal  construction 
projects  followed  the  usual  seasonal  jiattern 
associated  with  the  effect  of  ^\<•ather  conditions 
on  outdoor  employment.  In- 
creased appropiiations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1940,  however,  per- 
mitted a  substantial  expansion 
of  the  NYA  programs,  and  by 
the  spring  of  1940  the  nund)er 
of  youths  employed  exceeded 
])revious  all-time  highs.  Nearly 
340,000  youths  were  employed 
on  the  out-of-school  work  pvo- 
grain  in  February  and  480,000 
students  were  employed  on  the 
student  work  program  in  April. 
Em])loyment  on  r(>gular  Fed- 
eral construction  projectsranged 
from  200,000  to  315,000  workers 


between  .lune  1939  and  .luiir  1940,  and  fluctu- 
ated at  a  higher  ie\cl  than  in  any  |)revioiis  fiscal 
year.  Nolewoitliy  among  the  inci'eases  were 
those  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  on 
projects  of  the  Navy  Dejiartincnt .  tlie  United 
States  Housing  Authority,  and  the  I'nited  States 
Maritime  Commission.  Employment  on  PWA 
projects  and  other  Federal  work  and  construc- 
tion projects  financed  from  emergency  appro- 
priations droppetl  steadily  as  no  new  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1940  were  made  for 
these  activities. 

Throughout  the  fiscal  year  the  three  special 
assistance  programs  in  whiidi  the  Social  Security 
Board  participates  continued  to  register  mod- 
erate growth.  One  state  was  added  to  the  mmi- 
ber  operating  programs  for  aid  to  the  blind 
under  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Seciu-ity 
Board,  bringing  the  total  to  41  states  and  the 
District  of  Cohmibia.  As  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year,  the  Federal  Government  participated  in 
the  old-age  assistance  programs  of  all  48  states 
and  the  District  <>!'  ("oliiinbia,,  and  in  the  aid- 
to-dependent^ehildren  progi'a.ms  of  40  states 
and  the  District  of  ( 'olund>ia.  In  January 
1940  coverage  of  the  old-age  assistance  pro- 
gram was  broadened  in  three  states  in  com])liance 
with  a  provision  of  tlu'  original  Social  Security 
Act.  The  act  specifies  that  after  January  1, 
1940,  no  state  imposing  a  minimum-ag(>  require- 
ment of  more  than  65  years  will  be  eligible  for 
Federal    old-age    assistance   grants;    until    that 


HOUSEHOLDS   AND    PERSONS    BENEFITING 

FROM    EMPLOYMENT  ON   FEDERAL   WORK  AND 

CONSTRUCTION    PROJECTS    AND   PUBLIC  RELIEF 


MILLIONS 
OF    PERSONS 


January   1933  -June   1940 


MILLIONS 
OF    HOUSEHOLDS 


'  .Sco  jj]).  1  and  2  for  a  mon^  conipU'If  analysis 
of  changes  in  WPA  employment  during  the  fiscal 
ye.ir. 
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(late  it  perniittcd  states  to  ro(|uire  a  niinimiim 
Hiiv  of  as  much  as  70  years.  The  act,  liowever, 
aiitliorizes  the  Federal  Government  to  share  the 
cost  of  assistance  cjiven  to  individuals  between 
the  ap:es  of  fi5  and  70  as  well  as  those  over  70; 
hence  all  l)ut  three  states  had  adoptcil  the  65- 


year  limit  lono;  in  advance  of  the  (hite  required 
by  the  statute. 

Also  effective  January  i  weic  liberalizations 
of  Federal  ])a.rticipation  in  the  three  special 
tyjx's  of  assistance  made  in  accordance  with 
amendments    to    the   .Social    Security   Act    ap- 


T.\BI,E    41.        NUMBEK 


IK  Pehsons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  CoNSTHrcTiox  Pr(i.jects  and  Recipients 
OF  Public  Relief,  by  Program  * 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly.  January  1933-.IrNE  1940 

[In  thousands] 


TJnciuplicated 
Total 

Work 
Projects 
.Adminis- 
tration 

National  Youth 
Administration 

Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 

Public  Works 
Administration 

Civil 

Works 

Program 

other   Federal 
Work  and    Con- 
struction Proj- 
ects 

Year  and  Month 

House- 
holds 

Persons 
in  these 
house- 
holds 

18, 076 
19,  080 
21,. 539 

21,  986 
20,966 
19,  485 

18,  186 
17,  841 
16.215 
16.438 
20,735 
25,  .573 

28.228 
28.  203 
25,  972 
23,  182 
21,387 
21,179 

21,779 

22,  905 
22,  771 

22,  849 

23,  431 

24,  261 

24,  835 
24  .572 

Student 

worlc 
program 

Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

Emer- 
gency 
funds 

1 

Regular 
funds 

19SS 

4.656 
4.908 

3.  526 
5.  646 
.5.  403 
5.  032 

4.787 

4.  628 
4.295 

4,  3.56 

5,  648 
7.230 

8.019 
8.011 
7.  268 

6,  436 
5.  869 
.5.817 

5.  964 

6.  260 
6,283 
6.375 
6.  .552 
6.  746 

6.934 
6.  8.56 
fi.  885 
6.823 
6,  735 
6.  404 

6.  180 
6.  175 
5.  792 

5.  836 
.5.  731 
6.083 

6.  053 
6.  184 
6.192 
5.  960 
5.  698 
5.  .545 

5.  479 
5.  .582 
5.715 

5.  968 

6.  042 
5,  986 

152 
144 
168 
190 
221 
237 

208 
180 
167 
122 

91 

66  1 

45 
36 
32 
38 
44 
42 

41 
44 
42 
44 
42 
39 

34 
31 
32 

38 
42 
44 

46 
49 
.58 
74 

68 

.-.(1 
44 
49 
61 
78 
105 

140 
1,56 
162 
165 
159 
141  1 

21 
91 
243 

294 
286 
274 
222 
289 
290 

297 
293 
268 
2.56 
294 
284 

316 
3.57 
330 
3.50 
3.52 
330 

358 
347 
306 
293 
338 
351 

401 
481 
483 
4,59 
480 
469 

426 
403 
3,55 
322 
348 
336 

350 
338 
299 
330 
343 
328 

m 

5 
43 
132 
223 
239 

226 
226 
229 
284 
380 
448 

446 
411 
348 
309 
288 
224 

168 
144 
158 
200 
244 
269 

253 
240 
199 
172 
139 
106 

83 
74 
76 
81 
90 
96 

75 
71 
04 
58 
49 
39 

Septernher 

1 
3 
9 
25 

21 
23 
21 
34 

51 
76 

95 
111 
120 
125 
124 
107 

94 
78 
83 
100 
114 
120 

127 
136 
128 
123 
110 
98 

95 
87 
123 
172 
213 
240 

247 
246 
234 
214 
200 
175 

1.532 
3,  .597 

4,311 
3,  8.54 
2,609 
1,105 
23 

(B) 

m 

193^ 

February 

Av>ril-  -  - 

May 

19 
19 
19 

18 

17 
17 
18 
17 
14 

12 
12 
12 
13 
13 
14 

18 
39 
86 
137 
183 
216 

232 
265 
286 
351 
392 
419 

416 
405 
385 
364 
331 
302 

July 

August 

19SS 

January 

February 

24.  465 
24.  068 
23.  646 

22.  457 

21.817 
21.627 
20.  1.53 
20.  000 

19.  604 

20.  998 

20.  910 
21.336 
21.256 
20.384 
19.  183 

18.  .549 

18.095 
18.472 
18.819 

19.  187 
19.3.56 
19.(155 

April 

May 

July 

August 

September 

220 

374 

705 

1,815 

2,667 

2,880 
3,019 
2.  960 
2.  626 
2.397 
2.286 

2.245 
2.  332 
2.449 
2.  .548 
2.  .546 
2.243 

35 
1.84 
234 
283 

321 
360 
393 
417 
401 
215 

(B) 

2 

63 

341 

399 

411 

1936 

17 
79 
163 
181 
178 
184 

165 
162 
167 
166 
172 
178 

April 

May - 

June                                     -  

July 

Aueust  

-^  See  notes  on  pp.  KM  tu  lOy  for  dt'!>criptiun  u!  data  included. 
B  Less  than  500  persons. 
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|n-..\r(l    in   Auo:ust    19^0.-     From   -Inly    1989   to 
.Iiiiu'    1940    the   number   of   ohl-iii^e   assistance 


■  KtTecIive  January  1,  1940.  the  maximum  monthly  payment  for  old-ape 
assistance  or  aid  to  the  blind  towards  which  the  Federal  Government 
c-ontrihutcs  one-half  was  increased  from  $:ill  to  $40;  and  the  ratio  of  Federal 
participation  in  payments  for  aid  to  depenrii-nf  children  un<ier  Ki  years 
of  aue  was  increased  from  one-third  tn  one-half  of  the  maximum  amount 


recipients  rose  from   nc-irly   1,860,000  to  alxmt 
1,970,000;  tin'  mimhcr  of  families  receiving;  aid 


'if  $is  :i  month  for  the  first  child  and  $12  a  month  for  each  additional 
child  ai<led  in  the  same  home.  Fndrral  reimbursement  provisions  were 
;ds(i  cxti'nded  to  co\  rr  in'i-dy  children  Ifi  and  17  years  of  age  who  are  reg- 
ularly attending  school. 


Tahlk  41. 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and  Recipients- 
OF  Public  Relief,  by  Program  ^ — Continued 

Continental  I'mted  States 

Monthly.  January  I93:i-JUNE  1940 

[In  thousands] 


Special  Types  of  Public 
Assistance 

General  Ftelief 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion Special  Programs 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 

Old-age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 
the  blind 

Relief 

Non- 
relief 

Tran- 
sient 

Emer- 
gency 
educa- 
tion 

College 

student 

aid 

Rural 
rehabili- 
tation 

Year  and  Month 

Total 

Poor 
relief 

Emer- 
gency 
relief 

111, 

116 
112 
110 
109 
108 

100 
lOS 
105 
104 
lOS 
107 

123 
123 
12S 
125 
12f> 
130 

134 
141 
145 
154 
164 
206 

240 
266 
263 
274 
281 
293 

302 
314 
326 
347 
359 
378 

430 
473 
,i05 
571 
607 
650 

788 
807 
899 
973 
1,035 

1,  m; 

112 
108 
113 
111 
111 
108 

109 
110 
111 
111 
111 
112 

no 

109 

111 

109 
110 
109 

no 
no 

109 

111 
111 

113 

108 
107 
108 

no 
no 

108 

11(1 
no 
no 

112 
113 
117 

123 
132 
132 
144 
149 
156 

158 
148 
140 
164 
158 
160 

24 
24 
25 
24 
24 

25 
24 
24 
25 
24 
25 

26 
26 
27 
26 
29 

32 
31 
31 
33 
32 
33 

33 
32 
32 
33 
32 
33 

34 
33 
33 
35 
34 
35 

37 
41 
43 
42 
43 
44 

42 
43 
44 
44 

45 
45 

4,  247 

4.  512 
5,087 

5,  185 
4,S49 
4,328 

4,062 
3, 940 
3,  589 
3,647 
4,037 
3,246 

3,  135 
3,284 
3,770 

4.  .144 
4,  .551 
4,441 

4,  ,531 
4,766 
4.809 
4,848 
.5,  013 
5,285 

5,  ,i00 
5,  470 
5,  410 
5,254 
5,077 
4,764 

4,  595 
4,460 
4,161 
3,975 
3,723 
2,  879 

2,216 
2,136 
2,010 
1,827 
1,  6,57 
1,  555 

1,452 
1.434 
1.389 
1.396 
1,406 
1,510 

114 
112 
109 
114 
114 
114 

135 
1,52 
161 
171 
167 
1,53 

173 
171 
177 
181 
190 
175 

175 
191 
190 
199 
192 
207 

224 
230 
238 
241 
235 
230 

231 
240 
261 
252 
260 
269 

4,  133 
4,400 
4,978 
,5,  071 
4,735 
4,214 

3,  927 
3,788 
3,428 
3,  476 
3,  870 
3,  093 

2,  962 
3,113 

3,  ,693 
4,363 

4,  ,361 
4,266 

4,  356 
4,  ,575 
4,619 
4,649 
4,821 
5,078 

6,  276 
5,240 
.5,  172 
5,013 
4,842 
4,534 

4,364 
4,220 
3,910 
3,  723 
3,  463 
2,610 

65 
65 
84 
67 
67 
64 

68 
63 
64 
67 

75 
90 

102 
104 
1.35 
167 
1.84 
204 

244 
273 
261 
268 
268 
243 

246 
240 
281 
288 
281 
269 

263 
249 
170 
140 
110 
83 

39 
27 
23 
15 
13 
It 

10 
9 
9 
9 
9 

11 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

Mav. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

11 

28 
34 
33 
26 
17 
9 

9 
10 
14 
24 
31 
35 

40 
42 
44 
44 
41 
32 

28 
32 
25 
19 
17 
8 

1 

(B) 
(B) 
(Bl 
(B) 
(B) 

(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 
(B) 

October. 

November. 

m 

1 
31 
61 
66 
64 
34 

December. 

January. 

"ii2' 

85 
67 

72 
75 
68 
72 
83 
82 

79 
72 
56 
59 
62 
65 

68 
55 
30 
20 

14 

3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
f) 

(B) 
(») 
(8) 

m 

March. 

32 
42 

42 
-10 
40 
46 
.52 
69 

72 
87 
173 
210 
205 
204 

167 

108 

45 

10 

3 

1 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

69 
96 
100 
100 

102 
103 
105 
104 
lOO 
,62 

September. 

October. 

December. 

I9S5 

February. 

April. 

May. 

July. 

"6 

130 

151 
139 
172 
108 
86 
62 

41 
60 
77 
88 
93 
136 

August. 

October. 

November. 

IHS6 

February. 

March, 

April. 

Mav. 

July. 

August. 

October. 

^  See  notes  on  pp.  101  In  109  for  description  of  data  included. 
**  T>ess  than  500  persons. 
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to  depoiidcut  cliildrcii  increased  from  approxi- 
matoly  81(),()()()  to  almost  3.50,000;  and  recip- 
ients of  aid  to  the  blind  increased  by  about 
3,000  to  nearly  72,000. 

Diirinir  the  fiscal  year  1940,  general  relief 
fluctuated  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than  in 
the  preceding  year.^     The  downward  trend  in 


2  Because  data  for  months  beginning  with  January  1940  iiu-ludc  a  small 
number  nf  cases  that  received  only  hospitalisation  and/or  burial,  they 
are  not  entirely  comparable  with  those  for  prior  months. 


the  national  total  was  attributable  in  part  to 
general  improvement  in  economic  conditions, 
but  shortages  of  funds  and  expansion  of  the 
Social  Security  programs  were  responsible  to 
some  extent  for  declines  in  certain  areas. 
Changes  in  private  emplo>nnent  have  little 
effect  on  general  relief  in  states  where  it  is 
virtually  restricted  to  cases  having  no  employ- 
able member.  This  is  not  true  of  the  larger 
industrial  states  in  which  a  liigh  percentage  of 


Table  41. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Pro.iects  and  Recipient.? 

OF  Public  Relief,  by  Program  * — Continued 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly.  .Ianuart  193.3-June  1940 

[In  thousands] 


Unduplicated 
Total 

Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 

National  Youth 
Administration 

Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 

Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration 

Other    Federal 
Work  and   Con- 
struction   Projects 

Year  and  Month 

House- 
holds 

Persons 
in  these 
house- 
holds 

Student 

work 
program 

Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

Emer- 
gency 
funds 

Regular 
funds 

19S7 

5,973 
5,9.58 
6,008 
5,878 
6,669 
6,388 

4,885 
4,782 
4,696 
4,838 
4,992 
5,338 

6,771 
6,089 
6,480 
6,678 
6,686 
6,684 

6,637 
6,772 
6,812 
7,076 
7.162 
7.166 

7,131 
7.170 
7,177 
6,987 
6.806 
6.605 

6.261 
6.032 
6.767 
5.  999 
6.098 
6,183 

6,378 
6,461 
6.431 
6.247 
6.039 
5.700 

19. 166 
18,  876 
19,006 

18.  366 

17.  462 
16.669 

14.817 
14.  408 

13,  986 

14,  163 

14,  686 

15,  967 

17,606 
18,638 

19.  967 

20.  367 
20.686 

20.  774 

20.685 

21,  192 
21,217 
21,  760 
21,  904 
21.892 

21.  740 
21.  769 
21.739 
20.  986 
20.233 
19.  487 

18.  466 
17.  627 

16,  492 

16.  969 

17.  283 

17.  696 

18.  436 
18.  716 
18.  638 
17.  941 
17. 165 
16.  070 

2. 127 
2. 146 
2.125 
2.  075 
2.018 
1,874 

1,628 

1.  .509 
1.454 
1.460 
1,501 
1,594 

1,801 
2,001 
2,319 

2.  .538 
2,638 
2,741 

2.996 
3.122 
3.209 
3.282 
3.330 

3.  1,66 

3.016 
2.990 
3.004 
2.786 
2.638 
2.570 

2.279 
1.967 
1.715 
1.867 
1.946 
2.  109 

2.203 
2.293 
2.294 
2.  126 
1.963 
1.734 

417 
427 
440 
442 
424 
249 

185 
189 
192 
192 
185 
173 

150 
133 
127 
123 
127 
136 

146 
162 
156 
169 
179 
209 

216 
219 
221 
220 
230 
240 

237 
242 
236 
228 
225 
214 

207 
211 
226 
238 
261 
296 

322 
336 
336 
320 
296 
269 

360 
345 
303 
303 
301 
277 

276 
278 
233 
263 
298 
284 

286 
278 
262 
262 
267 
245 

284 
290 
268 
291 
293 
275 

295 
296 
269 
285 
292 
266 

288 
289 
256 
288 
292 
266 

293 
296 
264 
272 
270 
240 

147 
130 
133 
143 
154 
1.52 

144 
135 
120 
107 
91 
77 

65 
63 
65 
73 
82 
84 

81 
78 
80 
94 
105 
122 

140 
144 
150 
170 
188 
205 

197 
192 
180 
160 
150 
123 

94 
78 
71 
72 
72 
70 

30 
27 
26 
27 
30 
29 

28 
26 
24 
21 
18 
16 

11 
9 
9 

8 
9 

8 

7 
8 
22 
24 
34 
35 

34 
31 
31 
34 
36 
35 

30 
27 
26 
23 
19 
16 

12 
10 
10 
9 

R 

248 
207 
201 
212 
222 
232 

220 
178 
169 
166 
160 
147 

120 
114 
122 
152 
209 
243 

1.53 
16 
17 
16 
13 
13 

10 
9 
8 
8 
9 
9 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

119 
113 
116 
130 
164 
175 

194 
206 
209 
205 
196 
166 

138 
130 
141 
168 
187 
206 

219 
236 
246 
243 
225 
199 

168 
158 
161 
180 
206 
239 

268 
271 
281 
286 
278 
260 

209 
203 
221 
2.54 
284 
312 

Julv                               .--     -- 

m 

36 
244 
283 
304 

310 
320 
327 
334 
329 
219 

2 
49 
322 
364 
372 

372 
382 
380 
384 
372 
280 

m 

1 

70 

362 

423 

434 

437 
4,56 
473 
480 
476 
313 

OctdhfT                                                  - -    - 

19S8 

July                                      ---  -- 

19S9 

March                                      

Mav                                         - 

Julv                                            

September                         --    

1940 

April                        -- 

Mav... 

June 

-^  See  notes  on  pp.  104  to  Ui9  fur  description  of  data  included, 
s  Less  than  500  persons. 
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the  tiitiil  number  of  casos  is  conociitriitcd.  The 
iiatioiiiil  general  I'elief  totals  were  tlierefore 
inliuenced  materially  by  clianges  in  the  volume 
(if  |)rivate  employment  and  public  employment, 
])rincipally  that  provided  dh  WPA  ()rojeets, 
and  to  some  extent  by  benelits  paid  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  program. 

From  the  comparatively  low  level  of  1,540,000 
in  July  1939,  the  number  of  general  relief  cases 
rose  to  more  than  1,670,000  in  September  and 


then  fell  almost  to  1, .51)0. 000  in  December,  the 
lowest  December  figure  since  I93().  The  un- 
usual trend  during  these  months  reflected  to  a 
marked  degree  an  especially  large  volume  of 
turnover  between  the  general  relief  and  the 
WPA  programs.  Many  of  the  woi-kers  ter- 
minated from  WPA  employment  in  July  and 
August  because  they  had  completeil  the  legal 
ma.ximum  of  18  months'  continuous  employ- 
ment  were   added    to    the   general   relief  rolls. 


Table   41. — Numbek  of  Persons  Emi'LOYED  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction   Pko.ieits  a.N'd  Kecipie.nts 

OF  Public   Helief,  by  Program  -^ — C'dncluded 

Continental  United  St.\te3 
Monthly.  January  I'.w:i-JuNE  1940 
[In  thousands] 


Special  Types  of  Public 
Assistance 


Iieneral  Relief 


Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration Special  Programs 


Farm 
Security 


Old-age 
assistance 


1, 150 
1.200 
1.25H 
1.296 
1,327 
1,290 

1,392 
1,432 
1.407 
1,5U3 
1,541 
1.577 


1,600 
I,  623 
1,  646 
1,  662 
1,  677 
1,657 

1,707 
1,716 
1,731 
1,746 
1.762 
1,776 


1,787 
1,799 
1,813 
1,830 
1,832 
1,842 

1,858 
1,871 
1,884 
1.894 
1,903 
1,908 


1,924 
1,929 
1,935 
1,944 
1,  9.56 
l,fl7n 


Aid  to 

dependent 

ctiildren 

Aid  to 
the  hlind 

Relief 

Nonrelief 

Transient 

Emergency 
education 

Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 

Year  and  Month 

166 
171 

178 
183 

47 
47 
48 
49 
49 
50 

50 
51 
52 
54 
55 
56 

57 
59 
60 
60 
62 
62 

63 
64 
65 
65 
66 
67 

67 
67 
67 
68 
68 
68 

69 
69 
69 
69 
69 
70 

70 
70 
71 
71 
71 

1.  662 
1,  726 
1,684 
1,550 
1,382 
1,277 

1,257 
1,271 
1,265 
1,270 
1,368 
1,626 

1,893 
1,996 
1,994 
1,815 
1,696 
1,648 

1,610 
1,581 
1,526 
1,497 
1,518 
1,631 

1,772 

1,844 
1,851 
1,724 
1,644 
1,  668 

1,  ,540 
1,,583 
1.  671 
1.633 
1,665 
1,  .563 

1,689 
1,687 
1,630 
1,545 
1,461 

1 .  ;i73 

C) 

m 

10 
6 
6 

m 
m 
m 

335 
229 
323 
300 
218 
191 

54 
78 
67 
71 
83 
109 

108 
119 
126 
117 
112 
93 

70 
62 
69 
79 
89 
115 

126 
123 
127 
114 
87 
69 

46 
72 
50 
50 
65 
97 

107 
115 
119 
86 
71 

1937 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 

189 

May. 
June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

192 
196 

203 

209 

215 

220 

228 

234 

IHS8 
January. 
February. 
March. 

241 

247 

252 

April. 
May. 
June. 

256 

258 

1 

260 

July. 

August. 

September. 

OctoblT 

265 

268 

271 

274 

280 

287 

I9S9 
January. 
February. 

296 

298 

296 

April. 
May. 

299 

311 

312 

July 

August. 

September. 

312 

313 

313 

313 

315 

325 

1940 
January. 
February. 

329 

334 

339 

.\pril. 
May 

342 

346 

6U 

.'uilr. 
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Conversely,  large  numbers  of  WPA  leplace- 
ments  were  Inter  made  from  the  relief  rolls. 
The  large  increase  between  Decembei  and  .lan- 
uarv  was  altributable  in  jiart  to  the  susjH'nsion 
of  eei'tain  WPA  project  operations  in  many 
areas  because  of  unusually  severe  weather  con- 
ditions. During  the  first  cjuarter  of  1940  the 
number  of  general  relief  cases  ranged  between 
1,630,000  and  l.()9(),000,  but  by  April  the  total 
had  droppeil  below  1,550,000.  Decreased  sea- 
sonal needs  and  increaseil  employment  oppor- 
tunities contril)utcd  to  the  rechiction  in  the 
niunber  of  cases  during  the  last  (juarter  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  1,373,000  in  June,  the  lowest  point 
since  1937.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
declines  would  have  been  greatei-  if  WPA 
project  emi)loyment  hail  not  been  cmtailed 
simultaneously. 

The  number  of  Farm  Security  .\dministration 
grants,  ranging  between  40,000  antl  120,0011, 
was  also  smaller,  on  the  average,  than  it  had 
been  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Pro- 
nounced fluctuations  characteiizetl  the  figures 
for  the  states  in  whicii  tiie  FSA  expanded  its 
grant  program  temporaiily  to  meet  emergen- 
cies created  by  droughts,  floods,  and  unusually 
colli  weather  in  southern  states.  Outstanding 
were  increases  in  the  numbers  of  gi-ants  made 
in  the  drought  and  flood  areas  of  southeastern 
states  in  the  fall  of  1939  and  the  following 
winter.  In  Febniary  1940,  this  form  of  assist- 
ance was  expanded  in  Florida  and  other  south- 
ern states  where  fieezing  weather  causeil  wiiie- 
spi-eail  cro])  desti'uction. 

Changes  in  the  Period  1933-40 

Fluctuations  in  the  unihiplicated  numbers  of 
houseliolds  and  persons  benefiting  from  Federal 
work  progi'ams  and  public  relief  have  been 
influenced  primarily  by  seasonal  variations  in 
relief  needs  and  by  changes  in  the  volume  of 
unemployment  and  in  general  economic  condi- 
tions. Changes  in  the  adequacy  iind  coverage 
of  individual  relief  and  employment  programs 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  adeijuacy  of  funds 
supplied  for  these  programs  are  also  influences 
that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  inter- 
preting flucttiations  in  the  aggregate  nmnbers 
of  recipients.  At  times,  these  factors  have  been 
temporarily  overshadoweil  by  emergency  needs 


arising  fi'om  hurricanes,  floods,  and  widespread 
drought. 

Both  tlio  number  of  househokls  and  the 
luimber  of  persons  t)enefiting  rose  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1933.  From  the  total  of  5,()50,- 
000  households  and  22.(100,000  persons  reached 
in  April,  the  numliei-  assisted  declined  steadily 
during  the  next  five  months.  A  parallel  move- 
ment occurred  in  the  volume  of  unemployment 
as  Federal  recovery  measures  got  under  way. 

Figures  for  the  winter  of  1933-34  reflect 
seasonal  increases  in  need  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  Civil  Works  program  initiated  in  Novem- 
l>er  1933,  which  recruited  aj)proximately  one- 
half  of  its  employees  from  relief  i-olls  and  the 
i-emainder  from  the  large  group  of  unemployed 
persons  who  had  not  been  receiving  relief.  In 
January  1934,  when  Civil  Works  employment 
was  at  its  maximum,  the  numbers  of  house- 
holds and  persons  benefiting  from  all  programs 
rose  to  the  highest  points  recorded  during  the 
seven  and  one-half  year  period.  About  8,000,000 
households  containing  over  28,000,000  pei'sons, 
a  number  equivalent  to  more  than  a  fifth  of  the 
national  population,  received  assistance  in  that 
month.  The  curtailment  of  the  Civil  Works 
program  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  gradual  downward  trend  in  the 
unihiplicated  numbers  of  recipients  which  con- 
tinued until  the  autumn  of  1937.  The  usual 
seasonal  pattern  was  distorted  in  the  summers 
of  1934  and  1936  by  the  necessity  of  aiding 
thousands  of  distressed  families  in  areas  that 
were  devastated  by  severe  drought  conditions. 

Relief  needs  were  met  much  more  adequately 
in  1934  and  1935  than  in  1933.  One  of  the  pri- 
mary objectives  of  the  Fe<leral  Emergency 
Relief  Administration,  which  financed  most  of 
the  assistance  given  between  the  date  of  its 
establishment  in  May  1933  and  the  latter  part 
of  1935,  was  to  raise  relief  standards,  particu- 
larly in  those  areas  where  tiiey  had  been  lowest. 
Standards  were  again  raised  when  new  pro- 
grams were  introduced  in  1935  to  replace  the 
sj'stem  of  FERA  grants  to  the  states. 

The  declines  in  the  aggregate  numbers  of 
recipients,  which  became  especially  pronounced 
ill  the  summer  of  1937,  were  intenupted  by  the 
sharp  contraction  in  t)usiness  activity  that  took 
place  in  the  latter  \)nv\  of  that  year.  The  nmn- 
bers  of   households   and   persons   were   greatly 
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('.\|)!iii(li'(l  to  meet  the  increiised  needs  i-c>sultini; 
trdin  the  steep  I'ist'  hi  the  \i)hiiiie  ol'  mieiiiploy- 
ineiit.  The  number  of  reeij)ients,  liowever,  did 
not  increase  as  rapidly  as  did  \meni])loyinent.  a 
hiu  wlneh  may  he  allrilnited  in  |)art  to  the  fact 
that  many  workers,  before  becomin<;  unem- 
ployeil,  had  accuinidated  sufficient  resources  to 
finance  several  vveeivs  or  months  of  unemjiloy- 
nient  and  in  |)art  to  the  limitations  of  funds 
available  for  the  several  projiranis.  After  reach- 
in<r  a  high  point  in  1938  the  trend  in  recipients 
was  ijenerally  downward  until  the  fall  of  1939, 
following  improvement  in  economic  conditions. 
Since  September  1939,  the  treml  has  followed 
the  winter  increase  in  miemployment  and  the 
svd)se(|uent  improvement  during  the  spring. 

Indexes  of  Unemployment  and  Persons  Benefited 

In  Chart    l(i  changes  in  the  total  numl)er  of 
persons  benefited  by  the  Federal  work  and  i)ub- 
lic    assistance    j^rograms    are    compared    with 
changes  in  the  volume  of  nnemployment  esti- 
nuited  by   the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.      The    chart    suggests    that    unemploy- 
ment   has  generally   predominatctl   among   the 
factors  that  have  determined  the  unduplieated 
numbers   of   persons   benefited    by   the  several 
])rogranis,  although  part  of  the 
reci])ients   are   not   directly    af- 
fected  by   unemployment,    and 
other  factors,  noted  above,  have 
been    of   importance   in    eei'tain 
periods.     Clearly     evident     are 
the  different  levels  of  the  two 
series     during     the     first     nine 
months  of  1933,  the  rapifl   rise 
in   r(>cipients  with  the  develop- 
ment  of   the  Civil   Works  pro- 
gram,   and    the    relatively    high 
degree  of  confoi'mity  in  general 
movement  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  curtailment  of  this  pro- 
gram in  1934 — a  period  in  which 
the   needs    of    the    unemployed 
were  met  moi(>  adecpiately  than 
they  were  in  1933. 

The  curves  indicate  that 
winter  peaks  in  unemployment, 
as  well  as  in  needs  for  fuel  am! 


Tablk  42.—  Index   of  T'xkmi-loyment  * 

Monthly,  Jaxiarv  1933-Jv.\e  1940 
|1935-.W=100] 


January 
Fobruary - 
March    .. 

April  

May 

June 


.July 

Aueust 

Scpteniber.- 
Octnber  __  _ 
November 
December-- 


1933 

1934 

1936 

1936 

IC.7.  ■_■ 

136.3 

131.7 

110.6 

1711.4 

131.3 

126.3 

111.1 

173.  0 

119.7 

121.8 

104.1 

168.9 

116.8 

116.5 

97.8 

162.8 

111.2 

112.2 

90.3 

152.7 

108.7 

107.6 

85.5 

145.1 

116.0 

105.7 

82.4 

134.5 

118.2 

104.9 

74.9 

124.8 

119.9 

101.3 

73.8 

126.5 

124.2 

102.3 

76.4 

131.8 

131.4 

102.4 

78.3 

134.8 

129.9 

106.7 

83.5 

1937 

1938 

1939 

88.8 

121.1 

117.4 

88.0 

125.3 

118.4 

80.5 

125.  7 

114.9 

76.4 

126.2 

112.6 

65.5 

126.1 

110.0 

63.8 

121.3 

104.7 

60.4 

121.3 

110.  0 

60.2 

117.6 

103.6 

69.4 

109.2 

90.0 

66.7 

108.4 

93.4 

84.1 

110.5 

97.7 

103.6 

109.1 

96.8 

107.4 
110.4 
108.  6 
10.6.  1 
103.  5 
96.1 


•^  Based  on  estimates  prepared  by  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board. 

clothing,  contribute  to  the  high  degree  of  sea- 
sonality in  the  I'elief  series.  The  effi'cts  of 
the  e.xtra  drought  relief  employment  provided 
by  the  WPA  in  the  last  half  of  1936  and  the 
delayed  expansion  in  i'elief  activities  following 
the  rise  in  unemployment  that  began  in  the 
autumn  of  1937  are  also  apparent.  When  large 
groui)s  of  workers  become  luiemployed,  as  they 
did  in  the  winter  of  1937-38,  only  a  part  of 
them  are  forced  to  applv  for  assistance  imme- 
diately. Many  are  able  to  finance  short 
periods  of  unemployment  from  previously  ac- 
cumulated savings  or  resources,  assistance  given 
by   friends  and   relatives,   or,   in  recent  years, 

CHART    16 

INDEXES    OF    UNEMPLOYMENT     AND    PERSONS    BENEFITING    FROM 

EMPLOYMENT  ON  FEDERAL  WORK   AND   CONSTRUCTION  PROJECTS 

AND   PUBLIC   RELIEF* 

January    1933  -  June    1940 


1935     39 
Based   on   e: 


ates    of    the   National   Industrial   Conference   Board. 
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Table  43. — Index  of  Persons  Benefiting  From 
Employment  on  Federal  Work  and  Construc- 
tion Projects  and  Public  Relief  -^ 

Monthly,  Jaxiary  1933-,Tvne  1940 

f  1935-39=  ion] 


Month 


1933 


Januarj'.^- 
Fobruary  _ 

March 

April _ 

May 

Juno 


July 

August--  _. 
September , 

October 

November . 
December.. 


92.1 
97.2 
109.8 
112.  0 
106.8 
99.3 

92.7 
90.9 
82.  6 
83.8 
105.7 
130.3 


1934 


143.8 
143.7 
132.3 
118.  1 
109.0 
107.9 

III.O 
116.7 
116.0 
116.4 
119.4 
123.6 


1935 


126.5 
125.2 
124.7 
122.6 
120.  5 
114.4 

111.2 
110.2 
102.7 
101.9 
99.9 
107.0 


106.5 
108.7 
108.3 
103.  9 
97.7 
94.5 

92.2 
94.1 
95.9 
97.8 
98.6 
97.1 


1937 


97.6 
96.2 
96.8 
93.6 
88.9 
84.9 

76.5 
73.4 
71.3 
72.2 
74.8 
81.4 


89.2 
96.0 
101.7 
103.  7 
105.  4 
105.  9 

105,  4 
108.0 
108.1 
110.9 
111.9 
111.6 


110.8 
110  9 

lias 

106.9 
103.  1 
99.3 

94.  1 
89.8 
84.0 
86.5 
88.1 
90  2 


93.9 
95.  4 
95.  (I 
91,4 
S7.  5 
81.9 


A  Ba.sed  on  estimates  shown  in  Table  41. 

from  unemjiloyineut  compensation  benefits.  It 
is  not  mitil  such  resources  are  exhausted  (hiring 
continued  periods  of  unemployment  that  it 
becomes  necessary  for  many  persons  to  apply 
for  relief.     As  a  result  of  these  factors  there  is 


a  tendency  for  rises  in  unemployment  to  antici- 
pate increases  in  relief  needs  by  several  weeks 
or  months.  Because  of  tliis  relationship  and 
the  expansion  of  the  WPA  program  in  southern 
states  to  aid  siiarecroppers  who  were  in  extreme 
distress  because  of  the  collapse  of  cotton  prices, 
the  rise  in  the  total  number  of  persons  benefiting 
from  relief  and  employment  programs  continued 
throughout  most  of  1938. 

Number  oF  Persons  Benefited 

During  the  seven  and  one-half  year  period 
beginning  with  January  1933.  there  has  been  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  average  number  of  per- 
sons per  household  receiving  Federal  work  pro- 
gram earnings  and  public  assistance.  Part  of 
the  change  is  attributable  to  the  tendency  for 
two-family  relief  cases  to  separate  during  the 
FERA  period;  ])art  of  it  has  resulted  from  an 
increase  in  the  relative  number  of  small  house- 
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holds  included  in  the  totals.  This  toiideiicy 
has  heeii  i)articularly  mai'ked  in  tlie  period  he- 
giniiin<^  with  103t5,  when  increasin<rly  lai<j:e  num- 
bers of  one-  and  two-person  families  have  been 
aided  under  the  old-age  assistance  program. 

Wide  differences  exist  in  the  average  inunber 
of  persons  per  hotisehold  benefiting  under  the 
various  programs  included  in  the  unduplicated 
totals.  Changes  in  the  numbers  aided  are 
therefoi-e  more  significant  when  measured  in 
t(M'nis  of  persons  than  in  terms  of  households. 
The  program  composition  of  the  unduplieateil 
numbers  of  persons  benefiting  from  ein|)loy- 
nient  on  Federal  work  programs  and  public 
assistance  is  shown  in  Chart  f7.  In  preparing 
this  chart,  persons  who  benefited  under  more 
than  one  program  during  the  month  wer(>  in- 
cluded only  in  that  program  which  occupies  the 
lower  position  in  the  chart.  Because  of  this 
arbitrary  allocation  of  duplication,  the  chart 
does  not  indicate  precisely  the  relative  numbers 
benefiting  under  the  various  programs.  It  does, 
however,  indicate  the  relationship  between  the 
number  of  persons,  including  dependents,  who 
have  benefited  from  WPA  enxployment  and  the 
total  ruimber  aided  by  all  programs  combined. 

Payments  to  Recipients 

Total  ])ayments  made  to  recipients  of  Federal 
work  program  eniployment  and  of  public  relief 
totaled  $3,263,600,000  during  the  year  ending 
June  1940,  as  niay  be  seen  from  Table  44. 
Earnings  on  Federal  work  and  construction 
projects  accounted  for  $2,188,200,000,  or  67 
percent  of  the  total,  and  $1,07.5,400,000,  or  33 
percent,  represented  payments  for  public  assist- 
ance. WPA  earnings  accounted  for  nearly  41 
percent  of  the  total. 

Aggregate  payments  for  each  month  of  llu^ 
period  were  substantially  lower  than  those  for 
corresponding  months  of  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Payments  for  June  1940  amounted  to 
$256,400,000,  a  decrease  of  16  percent  from  the 
figure  for  Jime  1939.  Most  of  the  decline 
occurred  in  earnings  of  persons  employed  on 
WPA  projects,  which  dropped  from  $141,000,- 
000  to  $101,000,000,  or  28  percent,  although  a 
much  larger  relative  decrease  (64  percent) 
occurred    in    the    PWA    program,    which    was 


greatly  curtailed  durin^^  the  year.  The  amount 
of  general  relief  e.xtendeil  fell  from  $37,100,000 
to  $32,400,000.  These  tieclines  were  offset  to 
some  extent  by  increases  in  other  programs. 
Earnings  on  rei^ular  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects rose  from  $27,400,000  to  $36,000,000,  and 
payments  for  the  two  N  YA  progi-ams  ex])anded 
from  $5,900,000  to  $7,800,000.  Total  pay- 
ments for  the  three  special  types  of  public 
assistance  in  which  the  Social  Security  Board 
participates — old-age  assistance,  aid  to  de- 
pendent children,  and  aid  to  the  blind — con- 
tinued their  gradual  ex])ansion,  increasing  from 
$47,100,000  to  $52,400,000. 

Changes  in  the  total  amounts  paid  to  recip- 
ients of  the  various  pro<;rams  are  determined 
primarily  by  changes  in  the  total  inimbers  of 
such  recipients,  which  were  discussed  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  statement.  Total 
payments  have  also  been  greatly  influenced  by 
the  amounts  jiaid  to  iiulividual  recipients  under 
the  several  programs,  by  changes  in  the  relative 
importance  of  these  programs,  and  to  some 
extent  l)y  technical  factors. 

Since  1933,  aggregate  payments  have  in- 
creaseil  relative  to  the  unduplicated  nnml)er  of 
households  aided.  In  the  first  three  years  of  the 
period,  general  relief  issued  on  a  budgetary 
deficiency  basis  was  the  principal  form  of 
assistance.  Average  general  relief  benefits  in- 
creased substantially  during  this  period  when 
the  FERA  program  was  in  operation  and 
definite  attempts  were  being  made  to  improve 
relief  standards.  With  the  introduction  of 
specialized  employment  and  relief  programs 
after  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1935,  payments  made 
uiufej'  the  general  relief  program  declined.  The 
security  wages  paid  on  WPA  projects  were  more 
adequate  than  average  general  relief  benefits. 
The  expansion  of  the  PWA  and  other  Federal 
construction  work,  most  of  which  is  done 
through  private  contractors  at  prevailing  wages, 
also  tended  to  increase  average  payments  for  all 
programs  combined. 

Aggregate  payments  have  frequently  regis- 
tered somewhat  sharper  month-to-month  fluctu- 
ations than  have  the  unduplicated  numbers  of 
recipients.  A  part  of  this  variation  arises  from 
payroll  and  accounting  procedures  which  result 
in  some  lag  between  employment  and  payroll 
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reports  and   the  nicliisioii  of  more  payrolls  in 
reports  for  some  months  than  in  others. 

Payments  made  to  recipients  of  the  various 
programs  in  Jnne  1940  are  shown  by  states  in 
appendix  Table  XX.  The  state  fignres  reflect 
local  dirt'ei'ences  in  costs  of  living,  incidi'iice  of 


nnem))loyment,  and,  for  certain  programs,  dif- 
ferences in  tlie  ade(|iiaev  of  state  and  local  fmids. 


Notes  on  Coverage  and  Sources  of  Data 

Till'  cstiiiiaic'cl  uiiiliiplicaiiMl  tutal  niiiuliers  of  house- 
luilds  ai](l  persons,  discussed  in  the  preceding  pages  and 


Table  44. 


-Amount  of  Earnings  of  Persons  Employed  ox  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and 
Payments  for  Public  Relief,  by  Program  * 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly,  January  1933-JrNE  1940 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Grand 
Total 

Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 

National  Youth 
Administration 

Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 

Public 
Admini 

Works 

stration 

Civil 

Works 

Program 

Other  Federal 
Work  and  Con- 
struction Projects 

Year  and  Month 

Student 

work 
program 

Out-or- 
school 
work 

program 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

Emer- 
gency 
ftmds 

Regular 
funds 

1933    total 

1, 358, 159 

140,  736 

1,816 

28,902 

214, 956 

134, 830 

77,  336 
81,  074 
95,  747 
90,  917 
95,  629 
102,  404 

98,  636 
97,  942 
95,  856 

99,  189 
144.  307 
279,  222 

10,910 
10,  090 
11,670 
12,  690 
14,810 
15,  770 

13,990 

12,  260 
12.  000 
8,810 
6,  755 
6,075 

April 

1,474 
6,387 
16,  992 

20,579 
19,996 
19,  169 
15,  575 
20,245 
20,319 

May 

July 

26 
134 
1,860 
5,810 
10,290 
10,  782 

37 

157 

501 

1,121 

31,932 
183,024 

December 

1034 — total 

2,  436,  328 

260,  957 

58,434 

216,  727 

503,060 

14, 393 

41,  325 

311,822 
250,  995 
229,  511 
154,  128 

166,  381 

167,  573 

173,  725 

192,  197 
180, 183 

193,  001 
208,498 
208,  314 

20,810 
20,489 
18,  761 
17,  894 
20,560 
19,907 

22,113 
25,019 
23,114 
24,  510 
24,  674 
23,106 

1,118 
1,477 
1,082 
1,799 
2,842 
4,416 

5,395 
7,282 
7,926 
8,330 
9,303 
7,464 

9,973 
11,374 
11,  124 
14,  821 
20,342 
26,827 

25,412 
24, 931 
21,  164 
18,  952 
18,  695 
14,112 

218,  799 

154,  549 

123,  630 

5,968 

102 

11 

1 

3,628 
3,113 
2,811 
3,258 
3,685 
3,517 

3,439 
3,  724 
3,570 
3,730 
3,540 
3,310 

1,522 
1,654 
1,675 

1,623 
1,708 
1,668 
1,591 
1,669 
1,283 

May 

July                                                    

Decern  ber 

2,  594,  764 

238,  018 

6,364 

332,  851 

97,  679 

157,  993 

48,529 

47,950 

223,080 
207,299 
210,  889 

215,  188 
218,  920 
204,359 

20.5,  738 
206,  176 
197,  029 

216,  464 
229,981 
259,  641 

26,036 
24,305 
21,  437 
20.499 
23,675 
24,  539 

28,088 
33,687 
33,  777 

32,  106 

33,  682 
32,120 

6,770 
5,842 
5,834 
7,  492 
8,585 
9,072 

9,  122 
10,328 
9,496 
9,361 
8,641 
7,136 

11,409 
10,099 
11,018 
13,  858 
16,606 
16,850 

16,  352 
15,920 
13,  905 
13,  242 
10, 982 
8,752 

1,098 
1,142 
1,060 
1,237 
1,339 
1,378 

1,688 
2,463 
5,425 
8,171 
10,  954 
12,  574 

2,880 
2,670 
2,780 
3,  240 
3,500 
3,730 

3,890 
4,130 
4,760 
6,630 
6,650 
6,090 

April                      

July 

2 

5,312 
16,  592 
32,  617 
65,  015 
118,480 

221 
1,653 
2,095 
2,395 

1936— total                               --- 

3,  258.  776 

1,  592,  039 

26,329 

28,883 

292,  397 

180,  043 

84,188 

249,  855 

124,284 

262.  143 
266,  551 
274,  757 
270,467 
266,  559 
266,  919 

265,  366 
270,  047 
272,099 

284,  112 

285,  441 
274,  315 

134,  237 
140,  672 
147,  930 
138, 834 
130,  241 
124.986 

121,621 
125,068 
128,971 

135,  188 
137,  502 
126,  789 

2,528 
2.865 
3.099 
3.295 
3.580 
1.842 

1 

342 
2,516 
3,122 
3.132 

196 
1.061 
2.153 
2.903 
2.866 
3.070 

2,574 
2.582 
2.729 
2.787 
2.933 
3.029 

29,792 
28,188 
24,  858 
22,  575 
24,  348 
23,518 

24,496 
23,629 
20,903 
23,133 
24,  012 
22, 945 

6,816 
5,931 
7,861 
12,920 
16,  363 
19,  274 

19,  966 
20,285 
19,780 
18,  370 
17,323 
15,  154 

7,626 
7,223 
7,339 
8,014 
8,631 
9,125 

7,300 
7,051 
6,496 
6,077 
5,128 
4,278 

13,  354 
14,263 
16,060 
19,  494 
22,612 
25,  062 

25,107 
25,466 
24,628 
23,240 
21,353 
19,246 

4,418 
3,709 
4,018 
6,606 
6,261 
9,632 

14,168 
16, 063 
16,097 
16,864 
15,329 
14,  139  , 

April                                 -                 

July 

A  See  notes  on  pp.  104  to  109  for  description  of  data  included. 
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present  CI  1  in  Tallies  10.  41,  and  4,3  and  riiijx'ndi.x  Table 
XIX,  iiicUide  relief  and  nonrelief  rein]iicnls  in  tlie  con- 
tinental Uniteii  States  benefiting  uuder  the  foUnwing 
agencies  and  programs:  emergency  relief  i general  work 
and  fiirect  relief  and  FEKA  special  programs i  financed 
in  part  from  FERA  funds;  general  relief,  including  out- 
door poor  relief,  financed  from  state  and  local  funds; 


sul.isistencc  grants  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration; the  tliree  special  types  of  public  assistance 
(old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  depend- 
ent children)  which,  from  February  19.36,  have  been 
financed  in  part  from  Federal  funds  under  the  Social 
Security  Act;  the  Civil  Works  program:  the  Work 
Projects    Administration;     the    Civilian     Conservation 


Table  44. 


-Amount  of  Earnings  of  Pehsons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and 
Payments  for  Public   Relief,  by  Program* — Continued 

Continental  United  State3 

Monthly.  January  1933-June  1910 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Special  Types  of  Public  As- 
sistance 

General  Relief 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion Special  Programs 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 

Old-age 

assis- 
tance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
children 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

Relier 

Non- 
relief 

Tran- 
sient 

Emer- 
gency 
educa- 
tion 

College 

student 

aid 

Rural 

rehibili- 

lation 

Year  and  Month 

Total 

Poor 
relief 

Eniergenev 
relief 

26,071 

40,504 

5,839 

758,  752 

16, 379 

742.  373 

5.307 

443 

3 

2,322 
2,313 
2,249 
2,207 
2,175 
2,159 

2,131 
2,107 
2,098 
2,073 
2,098 
2,139 

3,670 
3,431 
3,487 
3,406 
3,406 
3,322 

3,262 
3,281 
3,293 
3,293 
3,297 
3,366 

493 
474 
479 
496 
479 
480 

500 
478 
479 
501 
483 
497 

59,  615 
64,438 
77.  442 
70,  309 

68,  037 
63.  369 

57.  719 

69,  372 
56,  598 
62,  531 
67,  971 
61,361 

1,049 
1,031 
1,011 
1,098 
1,128 
1,142 

1,318 
1.621 
1,604 
1.904 
1,899 
1,674 

68,  566 
63,  407 
76,  431 

69,  211 
66,909 
62.  217 

66.  401 
57,  861 
54,  994 
60.  627 
66.  072 
49,  687 

326 
328 
420 
336 
335 
322 

339 
314 
322 
435 
671 
1,160 

January. 

February. 

March 

April. 
May. 

July. 
Aufiust. 

4 

64 
375 

Oc-tolttT 

3 

32,244 

40,686 

7,073 

1,  143,  164 

23,  963 

1,119,201 

67, 196 

33,  160 

12,800 

7,775 

7,344 

1934— total. 

2,342 
2,331 
2,373 
2,371 
2,426 
2,474 

2,553 
2,672 
2,760 
2,919 
3,114 
3,919 

3,389 
3,361 
3,413 
3,353 
3,385 
3,353 

3,381 
3,401 
3,357 
3,409 
3,413 
3,471 

543 
516 
514 
543 
530 
591 

637 
618 
628 
662 
639 
652 

48,  353 
60,  219 
61.025 
91,  940 
99,830 
95,  436 

99,417 
111.519 
105,  411 
115,788 
128, 376 
135,  861 

1,812 
1,829 
1,921 
2,026 
2,132 
1.891 

1,848 
2,003 
1,998 
2,148 
2,093 
2,262 

46,  641 
48,  390 
59, 104 
89,  914 
97.  698 
93.544 

97.  569 
109.  616 
103,  413 
113,640 
126.  283 
133,  589 

6,977 
6,  112 
6,050 

5,981 
7,030 
5.591 
6.238 
7,404 
6.813 

1,679 
1,736 
2,266 
2,398 
2,494 
2,444 

2,681 
3,037 
3.058 
3,676 
3,722 
4,059 

1,169 
1.519 
1.675 
1,332 
871 
403 

384 

531 

491 

1,102 

1,594 

1,729 

19 
311 
837 
950 
948 
287 

January. 

February. 

March. 

2 

600 
1,183 

708 
726 
908 
926 
1,015 
1,277 

April. 
May 

July. 

547 
1,268 
1,340 
1,268 

Sv]AvmbeT. 

November. 
December. 

64,966 

41,727 

7,970 

1,  380,  9.59 

30,  726 

1,350,233 

52.  221 

40, 012 

18,545 

7,137 

49,  302 

2.541 

1935— total. 

4,406 
4,626 
4,738 
4.920 
5.109 
5,306 

6,541 
5.656 
5,817 
6,002 
6,306 
6,539 

3,417 
3,397 
3,422 
3,472 
3,463 
3,417 

3,468 
3,488 
3.472 
3.  526 
3,559 
3,626 

656 
639 
638 
669 
641 
658 

681 
660 
669 
693 
683 
694 

160,  879 
138, 128 
139,  917 
135,  852 
133,  098 
119,442 

121.  287 
112.862 
95.  479 
97.  689 
78.605 
57,  721 

2,448 
2,468 
2,587 
2.550 
2.499 
2,  377 

2,474 
2,482 
2,610 
2,672 
2,737 
2,822 

148.  431 
135,660 
137.  330 
133,  302 
130,  699 
117,066 

118,813 
110.  380 
92,869 
95,017 
76,868 
64,899 

7.205 
6.036 
5.261 
5.296 
6.  138 
5.  627 

6,780 
4,524 
2,646 
2.147 
1.092 
464 

4,304 
3,822 
4,029 
3.848 
3,784 
3,476 

3,732 
3,775 
3,184 
2.756 
1,994 
1,309 

2,271 
2,178 
2.344 
2,284 
2,235 
1,548 

1,322 

1,664 

1,024 

794 

688 

293 

1.346 
1,347 
1,378 
1.385 
1,297 
384 

1.404 
3.069 
7.033 
11.  146 
10.  460 
8.932 

4.779 

1,807 

562 

78 

36 

6 

January. 
February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

July. 
August. 

September. 
October. 

99 
2,442 

155,  241 

49,  462 

12,813 

437,  135 

1.869 

3,748 

125 

20,365 

7,019 
7,713 
8,273 
9,247 
9,902 
10,609 

13,088 
14,947 
16,288 
18,004 
19,  363 
20,788 

3,523 
3,760 
3,797 
3,942 
3,993 
4,  221 

4,254 
4,017 
4,212 
4,379 
4,567 
4,797 

884 
979 
1.019 
1.024 
1.045 
1.070 

1,082 
1,102 
1,122 
1,144 
1,163 
1,179 

47,  921 
46,858 
44.  565 
40.  070 
34.  977 
33.184 

30,831 
29,679 
30,057 

30,  722 

31,  934 
36,  347 

324 
193 

182 
198 
163 
142 

114 
92 
136 
132 
105 
88 

778 
634 
458 
320 
268 
227 

191 
178 
188 
187 
190 
229 

39 
16 
14 
11 
12 
12 

10 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2.788 

2.  ,i97 

3.  151 
2.014 
1.307 

946 

563 
895 
1.  148 
1,367 
1,416 
2,174 

January. 
February. 

April. 
\Iav 

July 

September, 

lUG 


REPOR'l'  ON  PROGRESS  OF    IHE  W'HA  PR()(;KAM 


Corps;  tlie  National  Youth  AdiniiiLst ration;  the  Pubhc 
Work.s  Administration;  and  all  other  work  and  con- 
struction projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  Fed- 
eral funds.  The  estimates  do  not  cover  recipients  of 
institutional  care  or  of  Federal  surplus  cominodities.  or 
persons  employed  on  regular  construction  activities  of 
state  and  local  governments  that  are  carried  on  witho\it 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  The  .scope  of  the  coin])ilation 
has  not  been  extended  to  include  recipients  of  rural 
rehabilitation  loans  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 


istration, recipients  of  unemployment  compensation 
and  old-age  retirement  and  survivors'  benefit  payments 
made  through  the  insurance  programs  of  the  Social 
Security  Board,  or  similar  payments  made  under  the 
program  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board. 

The  monthly  figures  on  aggregate  payments  made  to 
these  recipients,  which  are  presented  in  Table  44  and 
appendix  Table  XX.  were  obtained  by  adding  the 
amounts  reported  or  estimated  for  the  various  pro- 
grams.   In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  numbers  of  house- 


Tabli;   44. — Amount  of  Earnings  of  Persons  Employed  on  Feder.vl  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and 

Payments  for  Public  Relief,  by  Program  ^ — Continued 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly,  Jasuaet  1933-June  1940 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Grand 
Total 

Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 

National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration 

Civilian 
Conserva- 
tion Corps 

Public  Works  Admin- 
istration 

Other  Federal  Work 

and  Construction 

Projects 

\ear  and  Month 

Student 

work 
program 

Out-o(- 

school 

work 

program 

Xon-Fed- 
eral  proj- 
ects 

Federal 
projects 

Emergency 
funds 

Regular 
funds 

1937     li>!;il                       -   -   

2,869,379 

1,  186,  266 

24.287 

32, 664 

245,  756 

141, 918 

34, 165 

158, 213 

205, 013 

260,  564 

258,  303 

259.  306 
258,944 
253,  149 
244,  203 

227,288 
219,  097 
216,  419 
217.751 
224,386 
229,  969 

114,838 
116,047 
116,912 
113,831 
112,  178 
106.368 

91,690 
82.  778 
81,  146 
81.  369 
82,634 
86,  475 

2.967 
3,227 
3,316 
3,347 
3,642 
1,992 

3,087 
3,  246 
3,226 
3.  191 
3,106 
2.920 

2.491 
2.348 
2.193 
2.166 
2.263 
2,429 

24,  485 
24,168 
21.  238 
21.228 
21, 039 
19,356 

19,  334 
19,  439 
16.  312 

18,  379 
20, 876 

19,  912 

12,  664 
11,639 
11,074 

13,  232 
13,  742 
14. 112 

13,316 
12, 930 
11,961 
10.  337 
9.413 
7.499 

3,374 
2,990 
2,862 
3,116 
3,076 
3,123 

3,154 
2,  924 
2,872 
2,640 
2,249 
1,875 

16,  157 
13,284 
12,877 
14,  333 
14,  977 
16,722 

13,844 
12, 982 
12,049 
11,957 
11,154 
9,877 

12, 612 
11,  663 
12,067 
14,  536 
15,411 
17,687 

20,480 
20.339 
22,676 
20,654 
20,057 
16. 941 

Mav                                        

July 

164 
1,699 
1,977 
2.066 

December 

3,  487,  186 

1.  750,  836 

19,  698 

41.  ,560 

230,  318 

97.355 

21,  360 

73.041 

246.  346 

237,244 
245,  819 
263.  216 
273.  946 
283,  621 
294,  349 

298,990 
307,  207 
312,  263 
320,  295 
325,  585 
324,  650 

93. 060 
103.  092 
1 19.  693 
131.419 
137,  916 
146. 068 

156.  709 
167. 999 
109. 669 

176.  101) 

177.  229 
172.892 

1,996 
2.166 
2,203 
2,255 
2,406 
1,550 

2.552 
2.688 
2.739 
2.766 
3.  075 
3.586 

3.701 
:!.9t)3 

3,  930 
4,028 

4,  193 
4.  4011 

19,940 

19,  461 
18,  336 
18.311 
18.014 
17. 174 

19, 848 
20,334 

18,  767 

20,  367 
20,  614 

19,  252 

6.298 
6.000 
5.700 
6,824 
7,966 
8,601 

8,019 
8,  220 
8,  326 
9,070 
10.  064 
11.661 

1,317 
1,070 
1,042 
1.078 
961 
890 

706 
757 
2,  697 
2,722 
3,946 
4,274 

7.919 
7,241 
7,193 
9, 05() 
12, 473 
14, 986 

7,658 
1,631 
1,573 
1,313 
1,099 
999 

1.5.  461 
13. 848 
14.  971 
17.320 
19.  576 

21.  167 

23,  637 
24,282 
27,299 

24,  527 

22,  985 
20.282 

February             

May             

June 

July                           

6 

211 

1.980 

2,408 

2,417 

3,  494.  488 

1,  565,  224 

22,  707 

51.  .5.38 

230.  513 

204.  122 

38,707 

7,798 

307.  245 

316,  274 
310,  087 
318.  468 
309.  348 
308.041 
304.  526 

279,  112 
276, 549 
258,  231 
268,568 
271,  700 
273,  534 

160,606 
154.  766 
162,  596 
152.  467 
147.  979 
140.  597 

122.  112 
111.  ,693 
93. 050 
101.  986 
105,  589 
111,894 

2.266 
2.457 
2,446 
2,494 
2,494 
1,936 

m 

5 

306 

2,390 

2,962 

2,962 

4.  347 
4. 472 
4.  451 
4,318 
4,286 
3,993 

2,661 
4,  145 

4,  222 
4.437 
4. 864 

5.  442 

20,  642 
20,689 

18,  103 

19,  974 

20,  432 

18,  637 

19.317 

19.  372 
17.097 
19.  308 
19.  321 
17.621 

12.781 
13.  059 
12.903 

15.  90S 
18.  383 
21.600 

19, 867 
20,683 
20,054 
18.  126 

16.  765 
13.  993 

4.031 
3.283 
3.276 
4.096 
4,206 
4,216 

3,078 
3,026 
2,812 
2,572 
2,279 
1.834 

829 
826 
707 
734 

787 
783 

665 
636 
554 
544 
515 
428 

18.  782 
16. 990 
18,638 
19,648 
22.389 
27.  349 

27.012 
29,988 
32.  706 
31.  723 
31.  783 
30.  337 

Kehruarv            --  - 

April                    

June                       

July           -       

October 

December                 

iy4(i 

270,  511 
274,  083 
280. 520 
279,  533 
274,807 
256,  371 

109,  759 
11.5.032 
124,  363 
119.959 
114.346 
100.  638 

2,852 
3,114 
3,266 
3.361 
3.423 
2,314 

5.816 
6.138 
6.  261 
5.911 
5.554 
5.610 

19.  426 
19. 605 

17.  479 

18.  061 
17.908 
15.  872 

10, 822 
9,477 
8,099 
8,734 
8,903 
8,394 

1.447 
1,267 
1,155 
1,138 
1,000 
886 

355 
388 
409 
392 
361 

24,766 
24,  075 
25,244 
30,088 
34.038 

Feliruarv__   

March 

April    

Mav              .  

424  1           36,016  1 

1 

A  Set'  notes  on  pp.  104  to  \U9  fnr  ilescription  of  data  included. 
B  Less  than  $500. 
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hiilils  and  persons,  however,  it  was  iieces.><ary  to  make 
several  types  of  adjustment.  Basie  reciiiient  data  re- 
ported for  tlie  majority  of  programs  correspond  fairly 
closely  to  the  number  of  liouseliolds  (families  and  single 
persons),  but,  for  certain  programs,  re|)orted  recipient 
data  were  converted  to  a  household  basis.  The  number 
of  persons  benefited,  including  dependents  of  family 
heads,  was  reported  montlily  for  only  a  few  programs; 
data  for  other  programs  were  estimated  from  informa- 
lion  available  from  special  reports  and  sample  studies. 


.\llowaiices  were  made  for  duplical  ion  liccau.se  some 
households  and  persons  benefit  from  more  than  one 
program  in  the  course  of  any  given  month.  Duplication 
Ijetwoen  programs  is  sometimes  technical  in  nature,  a 
result  of  t)ie  fact  that  assistance  or  work  may  be  pro- 
vided during  part  of  a  month  under  one  program  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  same  month  under  another 
program;  this  type  of  duplication  has  attained  impor- 
tant proportions  at  certain  times,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
fall  of  1935. 


T.\BLK    44. 


-.\moiint  op  E.\RNiNr,s  OF  Person's  Employed  on  Federal  Work  ,\nd  Construction  Projects  .ind 
F.^YMENTs    FOR    PvBLic    RELIEF,    BY    PROGRAM  *-  Concluded 

Continental  I-'nitkli  States 

MoNTiu.Y,  Jancary  1933-JUNE  1940 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


S[)ecial    Types    of    Public    Assistance 

General  Relief 

Federal  Emergency  Relief 

.\dministration   Special 

Programs 

Farm    Se- 
curity  .Ad- 
ministration 
(Irants 

Year  and  Month 

1  lid-age  as- 
sistance 

.^id  to  de- 
pendent 
children 

Aid  to  the 
Wind 

Relief 

Nonrelief 

Transient 

Emergency 
education 

310,441 

71,253 

16,  171 

406,  718 

163 

464 

3 

35,  894 

1937— total. 

21,644 
22,  635 
23,602 
24,  361 
24,  753 
24,  410 

26,  799 
26,577 

27,  832 
28,607 

29,  626 

30,  695 

4,941 
5,  107 
5,378 
5,496 
5,660 
5,740 

5,896 
6,125 
6,303 
6,555 
6,886 
7,167 

1,217 
1,234 
1,259 
1,268 
1,279 
1,311 

1,329 
1,354 
1,440 
1,464 
1,492 
1,624 

37, 889 
39,260 
39,  786 
35,  745 
30,  615 

28,  226 

29,015 

29,  955 

30,  274 
30,  729 
33,  981 
41,243 

96 
40 
27 

208 
128 
128 

1 
1 
1 

5,484 
3,  765 
6,553 
5,260 
3,  671 
3,236 

941 
1,  346 
1,  197 
1,396 
1,779 
2,276 

January. 
February. 
March. 
.■Vpril. 

Julv 

August. 
September. 

392,  384 

97,  442 

19,  166 

476,  203 

22,587 

1938     total 

31,  186 
31,403 

31,  782 

32,  072 
32,  319 
32,  276 

32,  826 
32,915 
33,259 
33, 626 
33,981 
34,  740 

7,357 
7,572 
7,874 
7,880 
7,886 
7,987 

8,013 
8,300 
8,389 
8,506 
8,739 
8,939 

1,560 
1,598 
1,629 
1,627 
1,536 
1..562 

1,583 
1,599 
1,616 
1,631 
1,648 
1,667 

46,  404 

47,  207 
47,471 
41,  113 
37,  337 
36,  747 

36,999 
36,  244 
35,406 
34,  934 
36,  476 
40, 866 

1 

2,204 
2,473 
2,  577 
2,  325 
2,  156 
1,756 

1,291 

1,  117 
1.231 
1,492 
1,703 

2,  262 

January. 
February. 

April. 
Mtiy. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

........ 

430,  470 

114,934 

20,  456 

481,724 

19,  050 

35,  006 
35,  120 
35,  188 
35,  299 

35,  198 

36,  797 

36,  184 
36,  378 
36,  6U 
36,  335 
36,  626 
36,  828 

9,226 
9,392 
9,496 
9,210 
9,277 
9,  .583 

9,631 
9,665 
9,709 
9,836 
9,896 
10,013 

1,666 
1,679 
1,685 
1,692 
1,686 
1,700 

1,703 
1,714 
1,717 
1,726 
1,737 
1,  751 

43.  701 

45,  028 

46,  587 
41,277 
39,  237 

37,  062 

36,  264 

38,  234 
38,  647 
38,  699 
38,  277 
38,  721 

2,391 
2,327 
2,  492 
2,242 
1,687 
1,284 

828 
1,211 

S4i; 

876 
1,  1.56 
1,710 

January. 

February. 

March 

May 

July. 

September. 

38,  626 
38,  896 
38,  726 

38,  945 

39,  069 
39,603 

10,  389 
10,  618 
10,  727 
10,851 
10,  899 
10, 990 

1,764 
1,770 
1,778 
1.786 
1,793 
1,814 

42,  697 
41,494 
40,  218 
37,  817 
a.i,  379 
32,  394 

1,992 
2,309 
2,805 
2,500 
2,  144 
1,516 

1940. 

January. 
February. 

April 

Mav. 

June 
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Unduplicatcd  totals  of  liouseholds  and  of  persons  are 
presented  only  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The  allowances 
for  duplication  in  nearly  all  instances  were  based  on 
sample  information  which  was  believed  to  be  adequate 
only  for  making  adjustments  in  totals  for  the  country 
as  a  whole.  Such  information  is  not  suited  for  use  in 
adjusting  individual  state  figures  because  of  the  ex- 
istence of  wide  variation  in  the  extent  of  duplication 
among  the  different  states.  Unduplicated  state  totals 
consequently  have  not  been  developed.  Recipient  data 
for  individual  programs,  however,  are  shown  by  states, 
for  .Tune  1940  in  appendix  Table  XIX. 

The  unduplicated  estimates  were  prepared  jointly  by 
the  Social  Sec\irity  Board  and  the  WPA.  Duplication 
within  the  three  special  types  of  public  assistance  (old- 
age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  depen<lent 
children)  and  between  these  programs  and  general 
relief  for  months  subsequent  to  .Tune  1936  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Divi-sion  of  Public  Assistance  Research, 
Social  Security  Board.  .\11  other  adjustments  for  dup- 
lication were  prepared  in  accordance  with  methods 
developed  by  the  Division  of  Research  and  the  Division 
of  Statistics  of  the  WPA. 

The  coverage  of  the  basic  statistics  on  the  numbers  of 
recipients  and  amount  of  payments  to  recipients  for  each 
of  the  Federal  employment  and  public  relief  programs, 
which  are  shown  in  text  Tables  40,  41,  and  44  and  in 
appendix  Tables  XIX  and  XX,  is  review^ed  in  the 
detailed  notes  that  follow.  .A.11  figures  relate  to  the  con- 
tinental T'nited  States  or  its  political  subdivisions  and. 
unless  otherwise  .specified,  refer  to  the  calendar  month. 
The  source  of  basic  statistics,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cified, is  the  WPA. 

Work  Projects  Administration 

Employee!!:  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  counts 
made  during  the  month  on  all  WPA  projects. 

Amoinitx:  Data  represent  total  earnings  as  shown  on 
payrolls  ending  within  the  month  for  all  persons  em- 
ployed on  WP.A  projects. 

National  Youth  Administration 

Emplot/eeit:  Data  represent  the  number  of  different 
students  employed  under  the  student  work  program 
and  the  number  of  different  persons  employed  on  the 
out-of-school  work  program  dviring  the  month. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  total  earnings  shown  on 
payrolls  ending  within  the  month  for  persons  em- 
ployed \mder  the   NYA  programs  as  specified  above. 

Source:  National  Youth  Administration  for  months 
subsequent  to  .Tune  1939. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

EnroUeen:  Data  represent  averages  computed  from 
reports  on  numbers  of  persons  enrolled  on  the  10th, 
20th,  and  last  day  of  each  month  except  for  the  Indian 
Division  for  which  averages  are  computed  from  daily 
reports. 


Amounts:  Data  are  estimated  on  the  basis  of  average 
monthly  enrollment  and  average  monthly  benefits  of 
$70  per  enrollee  for  months  prior  to  July  1939,  of  $67 
for  the  months  .Tuly  -October  1939,  and  of  $66.25  for 
subsequent  months. 

Source:   Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

Public  Works  Administration 

Em/jluiiees:  Data  represent  average  weekly  employ- 
ment during  the  month  ending  on  the  15th  of  the 
specified  calendar  month  on  projects  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  PWA  fmids. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  total  earnings  shown  on 
project  payrolls  ending  within  the  monthly  period 
noted  above,  for  persons  employed  on  the  projects 
described  above. 

Source:  Bureau  of  I.alior  Statistics,  Division  of  Con- 
struction and  Pulilic  KmiJloyment. 

Civil  Works  Program 

Employees:  Data  represent  aggregates  of  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  numbers  employed  on  Civil  Works  pro- 
gram projects  in  each  state  during  the  month. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  total  monthly  earnings  of 
persons  employed  on  Civil  Works  program  projects 
estimated  from  weekly  payroll  reports. 

Other  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects 

Employees:  Data  represent  average  weekly  employ- 
ment dviriug  the  month  ending  on  the  15th  of  the 
specified  calendar  month  on  all  work  and  construction 
projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  jiart  from  Federal  funds 
other  than  those  of  CWA,  WPA,  PWA,  NYA,  and 
CCC.  These  include  projects  financed  from  RFC 
funds;  from  funds  appropriated  or  allocated  to  agencies 
other  than  those  sjiecified,  \nider  the  ERA  Acts  of 
1935,  1936,  1937,  1938,  and  1939;  and  from  regular 
Federal  appropriations,  including  Federal-aid  highway 
grants. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  total  earnings  shown  on 
project  payrolls  ending  within  the  aforementioned 
monthly  period,  of  persons  employed  on  the  Federal 
agency  projects  described  above. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Division  of  Con- 
struction and  Public  Employment,  with  the  exception 
of  data  for  regvilar  Federal  construction  projects  for 
months  prior  to  January  1936;  the  latter  are  partly 
estimated. 

Special  Types  of  Public  Assistance 

Recipients:  Data  include  recipients  assisted  from 
Federal,  state,  and  local  funds  for  programs  adminis- 
tered under  state  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security 
Board;  and  from  state  and  local  funds  for  programs  ad- 
ministered under  state  laws  without  Federal  participa- 
tion.     Beginning  with  Jaruiary  1940,  data  also  include 
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recipients  of  hospitalization  and/or  liurial  only.  Data 
oTi  tin'  number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  and 
aid  to  the  blind  relate  to  the  number  of  grants  made 
under  the  program;  in  most  states  separate  grants  are 
made  to  each  eligible  individual,  but  in  some  states  a 
single  grant  may  cover  the  needs  of  two  or  more  eligible 
individuals.  For  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
iirani,  data  represent  the  number  of  families  receiving 
aid.  During  .rune  1940  programs  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  were  operating  under  state  laws  without  Fed- 
eral participation  in  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ken- 
tucky, Mississippi,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas; 
programs  for  aid  to  the  blind  were  operating  under 
similar  conditions  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Nevada,  and 
Pennsylvania.  Kentucky  has  a  state  law  for  aid  to  the 
blind  but  data  on  the  status  of  the  program  are  not 
available. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  payments  to  recipients 
from  Federal,  state,  and  local  funds  for  programs  ad- 
ministered under  state  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board  and  from  state  and  local  funds  for 
programs  administered  under  state  laws  without 
Fedenal  participation.  Beginning  .lanuary  1940  data 
include  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burials. 

Source:  Division  of  Public  .Assistance  Research, 
Social  Security  Board,  with  the  exception  of  figures 
)irior  to  1936,  which  were  jointly  estimated  by  the 
Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research,  Social  Security 
Board,  and  the  Division  of  Research,  WPA. 

General  Relief 

Recipients:  Data  on  the  number  of  emergency  relief 
cases  represent  the  number  of  rliflferent  families  and 
single  persons  receiving  work  and  direct  relief  during 
the  month  under  the  general  relief  program  of  state 
and  local  emergency  relief  administrations.  From  May 
19.33  to  December  1935  a  major  portion  of  the  cost  of 
this  program  was  financed  with  Federal  funds  granted 
to  the  states  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration. The  estimated  number  of  outdoor  poor  relief 
cases  aided  by  local  authorities  during  each  month  under 
provisions  of  the  poor  laws  is  shown  separately  for  the 
period  from  1933  through  193.5;  after  193.5  this  type  of 
relief  is  included  in  the  general  relief  figures.  Data  on 
nonrelief  employees  represent  aggregates  of  the  maxi- 
mum weekly  numbers  employed  on  emergency  work 
relief  program  projects  in  each  state  during  the  montli. 
Beginning  .lanuary  1940,  data  include  cases  receiving 
only  ho.spitalization  and/or  burial.  A.\\  general  relief 
recipient  totals  are  partly  estimated  for  .Tanuary  through 
■Tune  1933  and  for  .Tanuary  1936  to  date. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  obligations  incurred  during 
tiie  month  for  relief  extended  to  cases  and  earnings  of 
nonrelief  persons  as  described  above,  and  begiiming 
.lanviary  1940  also  include  the  cost  of  hospitalization 
and  burials. 

Source:  Division  of  Public  Assistance  Research. 
Social  Security  Board,  for  months  svib.sequent  to 
March  1937. 


Transient  Relief  (FERA) 

Recipients:  Data  represent  the  estimated  number  of 
faniiUcs  and  single  persons  receiving  transient  relief 
during  the  month  from  state  and  local  emergency  relief 
administrations.  Beginning  with  September  1933,  a 
major  ))art  of  the  cost  of  this  program  was  financed 
with  Federal  funds  granted  to  the  states  by  the  FERA. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  obligations  incurred  during 
the  month  from  Federal,  state,  and  local  fimds  for 
transient  relief  extendcfl  to  cases  by  state  and  local 
emergency  relief  administrations.  Data  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1933  and  for  months  subsequent  to  June  1935 
are  partly  estimated. 

Emergency  Education  (FERA) 

Employees:  Data  represent  the  number  of  differ- 
ent persons  employed  on  the  emergency  education  pro- 
gram during  the  month. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  the  obligations  incurred 
during  the  month  for  earnings  of  pensons  employed  on 
the  program. 

College  Student  Aid  (FERA) 

Employees:  Data  represent  the  number  of  different 
students  employed  on  the  college  student  aid  program 
during  the  month. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  obligation.'  incurred  dur- 
ing the  month  for  earnings  of  students  employed  on  the 
program. 

Rural  Rehabilitation  (FERA) 

Recipients:  Data  represent  the  number  of  cases  re- 
ceiving advances  for  subsistence  or  capital  goods  dur- 
ing the  month.  Data  are  partly  estimated  for  months 
beginning  with  July  1935,  when  this  program  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Resettlement  Administration. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  the  amount  of  obligations 
incurred  during  the  month  for  advances  to  cases  speci- 
fied above.  Data  for  months  beginning  with  .luly  1935 
are  partly  estimated. 

Farm  Security  Administration  Grants 

Recipients:  Data  represent  the  net  number  of  grant 
vouchers  certified  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration 
(formerly  the  Resettlement  .Administrationl.  Ordi- 
narily only  one  grant  voucher  is  certified  per  month  for 
a  given  case.  Beginning  in  April  193.S,  the  inimber  of 
cases  receiving  grants  in  the  form  of  commodities  pur- 
chased by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  is  included. 

Amounts:  Data  represent  the  net  amount  of  grant 
vouchers  certified  during  the  niontli  for  subsistence  pay- 
ments to  cases  as  described  above.  Also  included  are 
commodity  grants  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration during  the  month. 

Source:  Farm  Securitv  Administration. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


WPA  statistics  presented  in  tliis  report 
relate  to  activities  conducted  uniler  the  pro- 
gram from  its  initiation  in  tlie  summer  of  1935 
through  June  30,  1940.  The  figures  cover 
activities  on  all  WPA  projects  financed  in  whole 
or  in  part  with  WPA  funds.  Most  of  these  proj- 
ects have  been  operated  by  the  WPA  itself,  but 
in  the  period  beginning  with  July  1938  a  few 
have  been  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies 
with  funds  appropriated  to  the  WPA  and 
allocated  to  these  agencies.  Unless  otherwise 
specified,  all  statistics  presented  in  this  report 
cover  the  continental  United  States  and  the 
territories  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

Employment  Statistics 

WPA  employment  data  shown  in  the  first 
three  tables  of  the  appendix  relate  to  persons 
employed  on  all  WPA  projects.  Tables  IV,  V, 
and  VII  relate  to  employment  on  projects 
operated  by  the  WPA  itself,  and  Table  VI 
relates  only  to  employment  on  WPA  projects 
operated  by  other  Federal  agencies.  None  of 
the  figures  shown  in  these  tables  include  admin- 
istrative employees  or  workers  paid  by  project 
sponsors. 

Monthly  WPA  employment  figures  have 
usually  been  used  in  both  the  appendix  and  the 
text  tables  except  for  certain  items  that  were 
reported  only  for  selected  weeks.  The  montlily 
statistics  are  averages  of  the  mnnbers  employed 
on  Wednestlay  of  each  week.  The  basic  weekly 
figin-es  are  summarized  for  the  United  States 
in  Table  I  of  the  appendix. 

Financial  Statistics 

Tables  VIII  and  IX  are  based  on  reports  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  relate  to 
Federal  funds  allocated  or  appropriated  to  the 
WPA  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935.  1936,  1937, 
1938,  and  1939.  Some  of  the  terms  used  in 
these  tables  are  defined  in  the  following 
paragrajjhs. 

1.   "Allocations"  represent  amounts  directly 
appropriated  to  the  agency  or  ordered   trans- 
ferred   to    it,    warrants    for    which   have    been 
issued  by  the  Treasury. 
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2.  "Obligations"  represent  actual  or  contin- 
gent liabilities  incurred  against  funds  allocated. 
The  figures  are  cumulative  and  represent  paid, 
as  well  as  unpaid,  obligations.  Requisitions  for 
materials,  supplies,  and  equipment  are  set  up 
as  obligations.  Items  such  as  payrolls,  rents, 
travel  expenses,  which  are  certain  to  become 
due  in  a  short  period,  are  obligated  one  period 
in  advance. 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  issued 
in  payment  of  payrolls  and  other  certified 
vouchers. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures  neces- 
sarily provide  a  wholly  accurate  nieasure  of 
operations  at  any  given  time  since  obligations  in 
part  reflect  future  operations,  and  expenditures 
lag  behind  current  operations  because  of  the 
time  consumed  in  making  actual  payments. 

Tables  X  to  XV,  dealing  with  expenditures 
of  WPA  and  sponsors'  funds  on  projects  oper- 
ated by  WPA,  are  based  on  data  compiled  from 
WPA  project  registers  maintained  by  the  WPA 
divisions  of  finance  in  the  several  states.  Totals 
of  AVPA  expenditures  shown  in  these  tables  are 
m  agreement  with  figures  reported  by  the 
Treasury  Department . 

Project  Accomplishment  Statistics 

Tables  XVI,  X\T1,  and  XVIII  relate  to  the 
number  of  physical  units  of  work  that  were 
completed  on  project  operations  from  the  be- 
ginning of  WPA  activities  through  December 
1939  (through  June  1940  on  items  of  airport  and 
airway  work).  The  figures  shown  for  certain 
types  of  professional  and  service  projects,  how- 
ever, refer  to  the  extent  of  public  participation 
during  specified  periods  in  December  1939  and 
Januaiy  1940.  The  state  data  presented  in 
Tables  XVII  and  XVIII  are  limited  to  selected 
items  of  accomplishment. 

Federal  Work  Prosrams 

and  Public  Assistance  Statistics 

Tw-o  state  tables — XIX  and  XX — supple- 
ment statistics  presentetl  in  the  text  on  the 
several  work  and  public-assistance  programs.  A 
detailed  explanation  of  the  technical  coverage 
of  these  figures  is  given  on  pages  104  to  109. 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on   WPA  Projects 
Weekly,  August  1935-June  1940 


Month 


July. 
July. 
July. 
July.. 
July. 


Average. 


August 

-\ugust 

August 

.August 

.\ugust 

Average. 


September 

September 

September 

September 

Sejitember 

.\verage. 


Oftober. 

October 

October 

October 

October. 

.\verage. 


November 

November 

November 

November 

November 

.\verage. 


December 

December 

December..  ., 

December 

December 

Average. 


January 

January 

January 

January 

January 

.\verage 

February 

February 

February 

February 

.\verage 

March 

March 

March 

March 

March 

.Average 

April 

April 

April 

April  

April 

Average 

May 

May... _ 

May 

May 

May 

Average 

June 

June 

June 

June..- 

June 

.\verage 


Year  Ending 
June  30,  1936 


Year  Ending 
June  30, 1937 


Year  Ending 
June  30,  1938 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


187,  968 
219,  781 
252,  739 


*  220,  163 

299.  543 
344,118 
397,  593 
456,  013 


37i  317 

506.  190 
59i  427 
661,  096 
777,  294 
986.  a37 
705.  169 

1,  264,  855 
1,  623,  696 

1.  925,  325 

2,  445,  954 


1,  814. 957 

2,  563,  996 
2,660.  116 
2,  7U4.  577 
2,  740,  070 


2,  667.  190 


2.  782.  252 
2.840,214 
2.890,016 
2,  925,  605 
2,  960,  577 
2,  879,  733 

2.  988,  373 

3,  017,  649 
3,034,517 
3,  035,  852 
3,  019,  098 

3,  025,  428 
2,991,  121 
2.  953.  074 
2.  871.  637 


2.  960,  315 

2,761,  155 
2,  678,  021 
2.  617,  453 
2,570,315 
2.  504,  892 
2,  626,  367 

2,454,215 
2,  418,  458 
2,  374,  461 
2,  339,  740 


2,  396,  718 

2,  319,  913 
2,  29.3,  625 
2,  273,  052 
2,  255,  898 


2.  285.  622 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


2, 240.  085 
2,232,917 
2,  240,  223 
2,  249,  357 
2,  264,  056 
2,  245,  328 

2,  279,  612 
2.  322.  594 
2.  350,  750 
2,  376,  565 


2,  332,  380 

2,  405.  098 
2.  426.  237 
2.  446,  721 
2,  481,  516 
2,  608,  441 
2,  453,  603 

2,525,411 
2,  545,  625 
2,  558,  052 
2,  581,  208 


2,  552,  574 

2,  587,  301 
2.  585.  107 
2.  549.  077 
2.  482,  681 


2,  551,  041 

2,  389,  202 
2,  288,  565 
2,214,917 
2,  192,409 
2,  152,212 
2.  247.  461 


1937 


2.  132,  698 
2.  124,  307 
2,  129,  250 
2,138.059 


2.  131.  078 

2,  144,  626 
2,  160,  299 
2.  147,  178 
2,  145,  562 
2,  149,  391 

2,  148,  193 
2.  139.  478 
2.  133.  953 
2.114,800 
2,110,949 
2,  129,  475 

2,  098,  359 
2,  085.  329 
2.  070.  161 
2.  059,  044 


2,  078,  221 

2,  046,  751 
2,  (123.  316 
2.  016,  979 
1,  999,  269 


2,  021,  579 

1,  980,  236 
1.  945,  796 
1.  866.  617 
1,821,  151 
1,  776,  239 
1.  878,  008 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


Year  Ending  June  30, 1939 


1,711,585 
1.  652,  283 
1,  592.  129 
1,  568.  817 


1.  631.  203 

1.538.217 
1,  524,  167 
1,. 501,  356 
1,  479,  836 


1,  510.  894 

1,  466,  361 
1,  468,  830 
1,466,  170 
1,461.  112 
1,448,411 
1,  455.  977 

1.  450.  667 
1.  457.  029 
1.  466. 925 
1,  476,  800 


1,  462,  605 

1,  487,  007 
1,  498.  628 
1.  609,  605 
1,  619,  740 


1.  503,  720 

1,  537.  668 
1,  557.  689 
1.  .588.  244 
1.  629,  271 
1,  670,  620 
1,  586,  676 


1938 


1,711,932 
1,  767,  701 
1,  832.  148 
1,  900,  625 


1,  803,  101 

1,946,317 
1,985,406 
2,009,  145 

2,  075.  492 
2.  003.  840 
2.  166,  705 
2.  243,  865 
2,  356,  877 
2.  394,  843 
2,  446,  416 
2,321,641 

2.  60i  483 
2,  .531,  392 
2,  544,  085 
2.  581,  897 


2,  640,  464 
2,6(16,71!) 
2,  626,  744 
2,  660.  298 
2.  678.  223 


2,  640,  246 

2,  693,  375 
2.711.762 
2.736.014 
2.  767,  044 
2,806,931 
2,  743,  026 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


WPA 

projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies 


1938 


2,  937,  489  2,  863,  129 

2,  983,  167  2,  898.  697 

3.  022.  103  2.  937.  926 
3.  063.  327  2,  966,  832 


2,999,022  I  2,914,121 


3,  076,  688 
3,  101.  344 
3.123,988 
3,  153,  113 
3,  171,  184 
3,  125,  243 

3,  197,  459 
3.210.312 
3.  218.  584 
3.  228.  082 


2.  992.  876 

3,  016.  775 
3,  038.  875 
3.  066.  895 
3.  085.  762 
3.  040.  236 

3.  108.  921 
3.  121.  091 
3.  127.  767 
3.  136.  606 


3,  213.  609   3.  123.  568 


3,  233.  932 
3.  266.  075 
3.  300.  328 
3.  346.  107 


3,286.611 

3,  363,  841 
3,  358,  526 
3,  345,  032 
3,  318,  983 
3,  286,  592 
3,  334,  594 


3,  144,  433 
3,  175,  259 
3,  208.  951 
3.  253.  623 


3.  195,  567 

3.  271.  398 
3,  266,  550 
3.  252,  555 
3,  225,  626 
3,  193,668 
3,  241,  967 


3,  240.  677  3.  148.  437 

3,  186.  821  I  3,  093.  927 

3.  123.  968  '  3.  032.  769 

3.093.855  !  3,002,241 


3,  161,  080  I  3.  069,  341 


84,360 
84,  570 
84,  177 
86,  496 


84,  901 

S3,  712 

84,  669 

85,  113 

86,  218 
85,  422 
85,  007 

88,  638 

89,  221 

90,  827 
91,577 


90,  041 

89,  499 
90,816 

91,  377 

92,  484 


91.  044 

92.  443 

91,  975 

92,  477 

93,  358 
92,  934 
92,  637 

92.  240 
91.  894 
91.  209 
91.614 


91,  739 


3,  069, 932 
3,  029.  765 
3,  001,  062 
2,  985,  620 


3,  021,  695 

2, 966,  202 

2,  965,  986 

3,  010,  669 
3,  043,  367 

2,  996,  654 

3,  032.  247 
3.  009,  253 
3,  014,  585 
3,  008,  994 
2,  980,  472 
3.009,  110 

2.905.791 
2,  760,  735 
2,  752,  282 
2,  750,  639 


2.  792,  362 

2,  736,  329 
2,  660,  236 
2,  622,  590 
2,  608,  920 
2,  599,  673 
2,  645,  5.50 

2,  693,  349 
2.  689,  723 
2,  677,  675 
2,  551,  418 


2,  979,  997 
2. 939,  574 
2,  910, 907 
2,  895,  126 


2,  931,  401 

2,  876,  649 
2,  876,  724 
2.  922.  029 
2,  966.  022 
2.  907.  356 

2,  948.  175 
2.927.  115 
2. 926.  730 
2.  915.  588 
2.  882,  722 
2, 920,  066 

2,  801,  613 
2,  649,  886 
2,  635,  369 
2,  629,  314 


2,  679,  046 

2.610.082 
2.  527.  958 
2.  485.  360 
2,  468.  073 
2.  457, 901 
2,  609.  875 

2.  449.  189 
2,  44.5,  545 
2,  438.  255 
2.  420.  741 


89,  936 

90,  191 
90,  155 
90,  495 


90,  194 

89,  653 

90,  262 
88,630 

88.  345 

89.  198 

84.072 
82.  138 
87.  856 
93.  406 
97.  750 
89.  044 

104,  178 
110.849 
116,913 
121,325 


2.578.041  '  2.438,432 


113,316 

126,  247 
132,  278 
137.  230 
140.  847 
141.772 
136.  675 

144. 160 
144,  178 
139,  420 
130,  677 


*  Average  for  three  weeks. 


139.609 


Year  Ending  June  30, 1940 


Total 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


WPA 

projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies 


2,  388,  080 
2,  289,  702 
2.  260,  368 
2,  200,  195 


2,  282,  086 

2,  082,  366 
2,  063,  662 
1,  977,  396 
1.  897,  896 
1,  842,  230 
1,  970,  688 

1,  662,  447 
1,  695.  794 
1,  735,  580 
1.  790,  163 


1,  720,  996 

1,  834,  192 
1,  875.  190 
1.  898.  671 
1. 901,  702 


1,  877,  439 

1.  901. 147 
1.  929,  219 

1,  960,  806 
1.987.202 

2,  024,  214 
1,960,618 

2,  076,  387 
2,  122,  821 
2,  143.  670 
2, 151.  847 


2,  358.  179 
2,248,611 
2.  197,  226 
2,  143,  662 


2.236.919 

2.  025.  246 
1.  994.  736 
1.916.525 
1.  834.  747 
1,  778.  175 
1.  909.  886 

1.  603.  276 
1,  633,  096 
1,  667,  836 
1,  719,  872 


1,  656,  019 

I,  764,  361 
1,  802,  225 
1,  823,  729 
1,  826, 937 


2,  123,  431 


1,  804,  063 

1,  824,  113 
1,851,244 
1,  883,  826 
1,909,236 
1,  946,  352 
1,  882,  754 

1,  996,  894 

2,  044,  616 
2.  066,  171 
2,  075,  977 


2,  045, 1 


2,  159.  939 
2.  189.  663 
2.  222.  006 
2.  244.  452 
2.  265.  609 
2,  216.  314 

2.  287.  797 
2.  306.  048 
2,  318.  940 
2,  324,  089 
2.  309,  218 

2.  323.  491 
2.318,914 
2,311,525 
2,  288,  233 


2,  310,  641 

2.  204,  440 
2,  161,901 
2,117,741 
2.  092.  081 


2.  144,  040 

2.  059.  045 
2.  008.  637 
1.970.261 
1.944.939 
1.925.634 
1.981.661 

1.867.900 
1.785.264 
1.714.321 
1.  664.  620 


1.  755.  526 


2,  086,  677 
2,  116.  169 
2.  148.  903 
2.170.935 
2.  192,  356 
2,  142,  588 

2,  212,  789 
2,  231,  139 
2,  244,  .540 
2,249,912 
2,  234.  695 

2.  248.  890 
2.  244.  323 
2.  235. 992 
2.  212.  239 


2.  235.  361 

2.  127,  384 
2.  082.  546 
2.  037.  282 
2.  010.  698 


2,  064.  452 

1,  977.  473 
1.  924.  388 
I,  885.  683 
1.  867.  813 
1.  837.  854 
1.  896.  642 

1.  770,  289 
1,  696,  620 
1,  628.  137 
1.  583.  242 


1,  669.  672 


lit) 
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Table  II. — Average   Number  of  Persons  Employed  on   WPA   Projects,   by  State  -^ 

Semianmally,  December  1935-June  1939 


December 
1935 


June 
1936 


Total -- 2.6ti7.  190  I     2,286.022 


.\labama- . 
.Arizona — 
Arkansas- - 
Califo^nia- 
Colorado- . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois-  - 
Indiana - 

Iowa 

Kansas- 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine       

Maryland 

Massachusetts- 


Michigan--- 
Minnesota-- 
Mississippi- 
Missouri  — 
Montana- -- 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota  - 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oreeon  

Pennsylvania-. - 
Rhode  I'^land--- 
South  Carolina- 
South  iiakota.- 


Tennessee. 
Texas    -... 

Utah   

Vermont- . 
Virginia 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


.Alaska   

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico--- 
Virsrin  Islands - 


Undistributed  by  state. 


48, 330 
10,  872 
411.  808 
121.453 
37, 907 

25,  722 

2.606 

6.696 

35,  019 

.53.  724 


164,  ,526 
79. 542 
23,  580 
41,366 

59,  2(X1 
49,  256 
9.793 
17,  635 
116,  187 

88,  772 
.56.  612 
31.385 
82,008 

13,  566 

19.477 
2,325 
7,026 

89.  696 
10,898 

378, 098 
37,  530 
12,  .544 

174,  252 
85,600 

18.814 

218. 146 

16.  212 

31.439 

14,  590 

45,685 
73,  752 
14.635 
4,759 
39, 672 

30,  379 

50,689 

60.056 

4,764 


32, 926 
9,529 
30,  340 
115.446 
28.  .596 

23. 466 

2,415 

7,713 

27, 301 

34, 469 

6,589 

157,  461 

69,  358 

19,860 

32, 402 

46,  fi88 

36,  105 

7,915 

14,911 

107.  023 

76,  418 
46,  222 
26,  713 
67,  351 
10,  591 

15,  246 
2,282 
7.  571 

81,  .520 
7,  966 

309,  248 

30,428 

8.620 

153,891 
54, 946 

14, 899 
234,014 
11,268 
24,  987 
9,  ,566 

36,306 
80, 976 
10,368 
4,517 
26, 832 

26,228 

43,  790 

49,  694 

2,765 


December  ' 
1936 


2, 247, 461 


June 
1937 


December         June 
1937  1938 


1,878,008  I     1.596,676        2,743,025 


30, 382 
8,347 
32, 480 
105, 939 
21,837 

18,268 

2,174 

6,934 

25,958 

33,602 

6,711 
159,476 
65, 899 
22.683 
41.784 

51,969 
32,012 
7,561 
12,868 
99,  791 

67, 955 
47.08S 
25.  496 
71.923 
12,888 

22,  172 
2.091 
8.901 

76,  422 

8.548 

287.646 
28,403 
19,  625 

135,  939 
66.929 

14,001 
229. 875 
10.805 
24,  212 
23,785 

31.303 

77,  269 
8,969 
3,468 

24,720 

27,048 

42, 175 

.53, 069 

3,598 


4,463 


23. 405 
7.832 

24,  ,565 
102,  078 

20.  076 

17,615 
1,954 
6,524 

25,  369 
25,  447 

4.842 
135,  607 
55, 333 
20,156 
32,  402 

43, 472 
27,752 
3,617 
10, 977 
82,  353 

52,  130 
38,  572 
20,303 
67,  331 
9,643 

19,  759 
1.635 
6, 161 

69,  617 
8,373 

246,  114 
23,  177 
11,987 

104,046 
50,646 

13,  376 

183, 513 

11.560 

20,  274 
13,883 

24.143 
71,559 
7,463 
3,048 
19.200 

26, 949 
33,682 

42. 406 
2,370 


3,725 


23.  931 
6,890 

20,593 
71,885 
18.4.58 

16.  113 
1,935 
5, 810 

24,011 

24,  272 

6.930 
107, 889 
44,  520 
18, 177 
26,549 

38,  735 
23,635 
4,231 
9,625 
67. 632 

45,608 
36,611 
19,  296 
50,  392 
13,  147 

19,643 
1,  696 
5,530 

57,606 
6,272 

189. 397 
21,735 
12,  759 
91,  307 
43,  661 

12,032 
159,107 
11,873 
18,  720 
15,  559 

21,  129 
52, 892 
7,020 
3,071 

17.  904 

29,862 

28,716 

37,408 

2,364 


2,538 


36,941 
95,003 
28.115 

24. 883 

3.  558 

8,  4.57 

36,038 

47,  187 

9,319 

222. 158 

94,003 

33,  737 

34,717 

62,606 
33,112 
8,169 
12, 943 
108.882 

182,411 
61,  307 

35,  074 
100,  710 

20,606 

29,043 

2,184 

8,643 

91,  140 

10,  620 

226,  337 

36,  833 
13,  320 

245,  775 
65,  169 

16,282 
262.  365 
14, 853 
34, 756 
15,  739 

34,766 
81,059 
10.314 
5.  059 
23.894 

44,  865 

46,411 

72, 726 

4,207 


December 
1938  « 


June 
1939  B 


3,161.080  2,578,041 


63.  293 
11,479 
52,  569 
120,887 
33.  022 

30,  688 
4.(M7 
13,851 
53.680 
67.203 

11,687 
246,  738 
91,738 
31.995 
37.  126 

68. 563 
54. 736 
10.986 
19.933 
128,  786 

148,  729 
67.637 
48,  690 

110,662 
20,9.59 

29.032 
2.672  ' 
11.. 543 
104,  .570 
11.862 

251.191 
.57,004 
16,  .593 

265,  796 
71.609 

19.  672 
268. 173 
16,  899 
46,  671 
16.  767 

57, 909 
112.  984 
15.  028 
8,642 
32.  196 

53,910 

51.502 

80,789 

4,739 


3,170 

46 

1,343 


51.351 

S,  .521 

46,119 

109,069 

25,  984 

25, 000 
3,468 
12,919 
45. 387 
57,  367 

10,  730 
201,, 590 
78.  360 
27, 079 
30.  1 16 

57. 913 
43,  343 
8.264 
17,818 
106,  164 

124.  676 
55, 185 
40.  360 
85,  639 
17.693 

26,  298 
1,951 
8,536 

82. 940 
11,9.56 

210.  344 
43,  879 
13.832 

204,  508 
56,  970 

17,100 
189.  728 
15,  108 
43,  .581 
15.428 

44,988 
98. 892 
11.984 
.5.  289 
28.923 

38,484 

40, 961 

63, 821 

■    3,820 

754 
2,333 
4,018 
1,361 

139 


^  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  during  the  months. 
B  Includes  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
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Tahlk   III. — Average   Nimbek  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA   Projects,  by  State  * 

Quarterly,  September  1939-JrNE  1»40 


State 


Total --- 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado,-- — 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida-- 

Georgia -- 

Idaho 

Illinois -- 

Indiana 

Iowa.  

Kansas 

Kentucliy 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi-- 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico-       -   - 

New  York  -...---. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota-    

Ohio - 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania     

Rhode  Island  

South  Carolina   

South  Dakota-.  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont - 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

-\laska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


September  IWiD 


Total 


37,  S147 
S,  382 

32,  23.1 
74,  23.') 
17,990 

18,141 
2,136 
9.211 
34,  729 
39,  567 

7,  96,') 

131,791 

48,  t;54 

IS,  709 

18,068 

38,  532 
29,  979 

5,847 
12,  047 
72,  937 


37,  010 
29,605 
59,  442 
10,  244 

18,815 
1,  265 
.■;,  861 

56,  143 
9,822 

131,  847 
32.  984 
8.263 

123,717 
40,  025 

10,  671 
124, 143 
10,  285 
30.  761 
10,  731 

30,  079 
70,  343 
8,194 
3,670 
19, 874 

23,  031 
28,  451 
44,014 
2,811 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


1,660,019 


1,  616 

3,989 

311 


37,  499 
4,730 

31,  705 
69,984 
Ifi.  123 

17,282 
2,044 
7,190 

33,119 

38.  137 

6,  763 
129,  766 

4.8.  024 
18,332 

16,  843 

3.'),  014 
29,  493 
5,189 
9,990 
69,  926 

78,  266 
36,  193 
28,911 
58.  715 
9.078 

18,356 
1,155 
5,593 

54,  263 
9,397 

128,  407 
31,  675 

7,  763 
122,  667 

38,  240 

10,014 

120,  137 

9,950 

28,  883 
10,  008 

29,  139 
66,  630 

7,548 
3,  209 

17,  123 

21,  906 
28,  210 
43,  425 
2.411 


WPA 
projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies 


64,977 


2. 123,  431 


448 

652 

.130 

4,251 

1,867 

869 

91 

2,021 

1,  610 

1,  430 

1,192 

2,035 

630 

377 

1,  226 

1,618 

486 

668 

2,057 

3,012 

733 
817 
694 
727 
1,166 

459 
110 
268 
1,880 
425 

3,440 
1,309 
490 
1,060 
1,785 

557 
4,006 

335 
1,878 

723 

940 

.3,  713 

646 

461 

2,751 

1,125 
241 
589 
400 


December  1939 


50,900 

6.  868 

42.  996 
90,020 
24.019 

19, 020 

2,  515 
10,821 

37,  716 

47,  707 

10.  387 
160,  098 
01,  160 
23,  917 
26,710 

45,  008 
36,  197 

7.  438 

14,  796 
86,609 

88.  095 

46,  174 

43.  924 
77,  618 
1.3,  175 

27,  124 
1,799 
6,  873 

70,  128 

12,  446 

154,  321 
42.  098 

13.  637 
140,  163 

48.  031 

15,  176 
147.  270 

12.252 
39.  627 
15,  159 

38,  846 
92,  806 
11,531 

4,400 

26,  434 

27,  801 
32,929 
51,  847 

3,  .587 

120 

1,765 

11,088 

1.27S 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


2, 045,  889 


50,  174 
.5,  821 

42,  132 
86, 096 
21,811 

18,296 
2,383 
8,699 
35,  433 
4.5.  477 

9,  697 
157,  939 
60,  365 
2.i,  615 
26,  326 

43,  394 
35,  305 

6.682 

12,  662 
83.818 

87,120 
4.5,  177 
43, 074 
76,  767 
11,953 

26,507 
1.666 
6,716 
68,  167 
11,877 

150,  880 
40,  360 

13,  104 
138,828 

46.  906 

14,  498 
142,  762 

11.773 
37,  780 
14.  383 

37,  972 
88,  680 
10,  690 
3,833 
21,  784 

25,  608 
32,  639 

51,  166 
3,126 


WPA 
projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies 


March  1940 


Total 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


542    2,310,541 


1,765 

4,260 

34 


726 
1,047 

863 
3,924 
2,208 

730 

132 

2,222 

2,283 

2.230 

690 

2.159 

,S01 

302 

1.391 

1,614 

892 

756 

2,144 

2,791 

975 
997 
850 
861 
1,222 

617 
143 
157 
1,971 
569 

3,441 
1.738 
473 
1,.336 
2,  126 

678 

4,608 

479 

1,847 


874 

4,  126 

,'S41 

567 

3,650 

2,193 
290 
681 
461 

120 


6.828 
1.244 


51,  524 
8,  ,568 
44,  791 
96,  614 
29,013 

20,256 
2,776 

12,  032 

43,  767 
49,  936 

11,979 
180,  965 
64,  726 
26.611 
28.486 

49,  683 

36.  024 

9,927 

16,  099 

102,  481 

89,  150 
49,  752 
41,014 
88,885 
14, 894 

30.  139 
2,019 
8,905 

76,  756 

13,  988 

158.602 
51,  796 

14,  409 
148,  626 

52, 948 

16,  674 

146,444 

1.3,  914 

46,292 

15,  319 

44,  160 
106,  056 

12,  489 

5,  526 

28,210 

33,  018 

38,  571 

55,  769 

4,  345 

460 

1,776 

13,215 

1.283 


50.824 
7,620 

43,  824 
92, 852 
26,  996 

19,600 

2.  7,52 
9,702 

41,  667 

47,  770 

11,356 
179,  435 

64,  035 
26,  333 
26.  419 

48,  343 
35,  265 

9.637 

14,  169 

100.  387 

88,  190 
48,  741 
40,  115 
88,  065 
13,  665 

29,436 
1,899 
8,359 
74,694 
13,  389 

165,  234 
M),  115 
13,  944 

146,  663 
.50,303 

14.865 
143,016 

13,  576 

44,  644 

14,  476 

43,411 

101,866 

11,749 

4,896 

24,  688 

31,  222 
38,293 

65,  268 

3,  925 


1,776 

6.067 

46 


WPA 

projects 
operated 
by  other 

Federal 
agencies 


7.5,  180 


700 

948 

967 

3,762 

2,017 

756 

24 

2,  330 

2, 100 

2,163 

623 

1,  530 

691 

278 

2, 067 

1,340 
7.59 
290 

1.  930 

2.  094 

960 

1,011 

S99 

820 

1,229 

703 
120 
546 
2,062 
599 

3.  368 
1,681 

465 
1,963 
2,645 

719 
3,428 

339 
1,648 

843 

749 

4,190 

740 

629 

3,622 

1,796 
278 
491 
420 

460 


June  1940 


Total 


1,756,626    1,669,  .572 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


WPA 
projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies 


7,148 
1,237 


34,  523 
.5,  740 
26,  941 
7.5,  671 
17,  234 

16,  724 
2,736 

10,  799 

25,  379 
36,388 

7,237 
135,  737 
47,  346 

19,  093 

20,  374 

34.  463 
24,  783 

0,  246 
1.5.220 
6.5,  910 

67,  156 

35.  674 

26,  758 
64,411 

8,736 

20,  196 
1,470 
6,  234 

.58,511 
9,024 

146,  146 

37,460 

9,  ,598 

118,994 
37, 843 

12,658 

158,605 

10,  952 

28,  668 

9.463 

33,600 
73,  246 
.8,  702 
■3,  833 
26,  2.59 

23,  567 

30,  Oil 

38,  713 

2,577 

241 
1,672 

17,  356 
1,760 


33.654 
5,  178 
25,  907 
70, 079 
14.256 

15,  936 
2,671 
8,205 
23,  362 
32,  737 

5,  769 
134,  369 
46,  .588 
18,  387 

18.  681 

32,  896 
23,  803 
5,769 
13,  093 
62, 919 

65,  995 

34,  472 
25, 057 
63,  065 

7,  146 

19,  202 
1,362 
5,466 

56,  623 
8,381 

141,  652 

35,  533 
8,201 

116,704 
35,  ,589 

11,620 
1.54,8.50 
10,533 
27.  036 
8,124 

32,608 

69,  376 

7,446 

3,289 

22,  826 

22,  170 
29,  710 
37,  627 
2.204 


1,672 

9,756 

,50 


85,  954 

869 

.562 

1.034 

6,492 

2,978 

788 

65 

2,594 

2,  027 

2,651 

1,468 

1,368 

757 

706 

1,693 

1,567 

980 

477 

2,127 

2,991 

1,160 
1.202 
701 
1,346 
1,590 

994 
118 
778 
1,888 
643 

3,494 
1,924 
1.397 
2,297 
2,260 

1,038 
3,755 
419 
1,633 
1,339 

992 
3,871 
1,256 

.544 
3,433 

1,387 
301 

1,086 
373 

241 

"7,"  600 
1,710 


A  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  during  the  months. 
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Table  IV. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by   Major  Type  of  Project 

AND  by  State 


June  26, 1940 


Total 

High- 
ways, 
Roads. 

and 
Streets 

Public 
Build- 
ings 

Recrea- 
tional 
Facilities. 
Exclud- 
ing 
Build- 
ings 

Sewer 

Systems 
and 

Other    ; 
Utilities 

Air- 
ports 
and 
Air- 
ways 

Con- 
serva- 

tiOD 

Sani- 
tation 

Professional  and  Service 

State 

Com- 
munity 
service 

Research 

and 
records 

Welfare 

Other 

Mis- 
cella- 
neous 

Sewing 

Other 

Total 

1,  583,  242 

673. 036 

143. 962 

90,224 

157,921 

22.  174 

39,  578 

24,067 

109,291 

74,643 

110, 367 

97,280 

7.633 

33,076 

33,  531 
5,004 
26. 089 
64,840 
13,  276 

15,390 
2,670 

7,914 
23,539 
30,508 

5,477 
118,  494 
41.  740 
17. 801 
15,  657 

33.066 
21.  730 
5.499 
12.806 
55,  728 

61.066 
33,  007 
24.644 
68,  915 
6,381 

17,  586 
1,385 
5,244 

53, 618 
7,213 

139,  356 
33, 971 
7.592 

110.958 
34.910 

10.  467 

150.  022 

ID.  076 

26.  814 

7,537 

31,  700 

66,  220 

7,184 

2.911 

22.351 

21,  747 

29,125 

37,100 

2,068 

1,617 

10,6.58 

51 

19.  653 
2,  669 

15.  574 
12.320 

4,449 

5,037 
595 

660 
7,940 
16.025 

1.642 

45.111 

21.  .691 

8.762 

6.080 

19.977 
7.988 
3.120 
6.107 

13. 140 

33. 860 
10.  756 
11.628 
28,576 
1,918 

9,111 

331 

1.124 

20.109 

2,485 

31.831 

16.084 

2,520 

62. 366 

16.  784 

4.683 
82.  690 
2. 026 
8.811 
2,160 

19, 816 

27.803 

2.357 

1.381 

10.106 

5,133 
19,  324 

10, 937 

776 

674 
7.546 

2,760 
544 
2.307 
10.  412 
2.  438 

2,198 
433 

505 
4.500 
2,050 

765 
6,943 
4.  268 

1,  425 
1.40S 

2,  875 
1,924 

391 

884 

6,446 

2.399 

3,  279 
1,685 
4,182 

715 

1,656 

112 

414 

4,220 

2.097 

20.  370 
3,214 
1.152 
3,399 
5, 062 

1.060 
9.976 

367 
3,081 

901 

964 
8,815 
1,548 

113 
1,262 

1,292 

1.193 

2.576 

203 

696 
493 

643 
20 

374 

3,382 

378 

993 
97 

125 
340 

581 

118 

12. 871 

1.413 

756 
1.918 

283 

1.475 

132 

269 

3.218 

2.143 
3.867 

276 
2.264 

349 

582 
222 
701 
4,668 
146 

16.  748 
1.306 

430 
7.368 

365 

402 
8.142 
951 
359 
121 

583 

1,655 

72 

76 

395 

1,333 

410 

4,615 

80 

31 

278 

1,368 

416 

277 

7,655 

1,249 

2.478 
445 

1,265 

907 

1,260 

534 

13.  180 

3.918 

1,142 

1.262 

2.083 

2.255 

402 

880 

7.971 

6.667 
4.079 

611 
7.125 

304 

979 

113 

1.388 

6,405 

621 

24.  660 

2.  178 

414 

10.  323 
1.032 

1.066 
10.  795 
3.269 
5.761 
594 

911 

3.553 

809 

349 

1,697 

4.084 
761 

5.942 
148 

78 
458 

68 

256 

2,191 

643 

186 

2,944 

1,677 

202 

'465' 
161 
388 
489 

32 
288 
141 
995 
1,489 

375 
349 
23 
100 
122 

68 

'251 
102 

1.868 
349 

28 
1.189 

64 

60 
424 

411 
95 

262 
165 

28 
169 

2.292 

672 

229 

24 

474 

84 

88 

3.973 

486 

306 
170 

'""411" 
206 

1.452 

1.114 

982 

679 

261 

30 

804 

44 

1.043 

2.400 

679 
1.60O 

627 
1,958 

404 

220 

22 

84 

1,874 

453 

678 
310 
778 
438 
1.162 

314 
3.450 

269 

36 

1.054 

718 
890 
642 
91 
421 

2.749 

179 

2,648 

60 

645 
158 
262 
HI 
166 

423 
33 

70 
573 
954 

166 
926 
506 
31 
401 

431 
414 

131' 
14 

2.310" 

255 

90 

207 
38 

"651' 
6 

1.  357 

1.  120 

250 

312 

898 

199 
1.193 
290 
812 
349 

3.278 
871 
148 

"455" 

113 

1.539 

188 

32 

1,719 

425 

876 

7.973 

710 

928 
173 

435 
1,579 
1,924 

249 

11.679 

2,913 

1,064 

956 

1,490 

1,787 

179 

660 

3,986 

4,988 
2.673 
1,486 
2.839 
625 

1,303 
150 
207 

3.283 
361 

11.595 

2.571 

571 

6.902 

1,615 

796 
8,580 

663 
1,480 

598 

1,018 

4.876 

586 

261 

1.620 

1.385 

1.683 

2,740 

196 

68 

1,207 

176 

1,350 

2,813 

465 

881 
40 

991 

762 

1,199 

47 

6.376 

1.212 

1.196 

409 

1,267 

1,060 

244 

571 

4,876 

2.382 
1.953 
1.188 
2,714 
510 

697 

69 

152 

4,489 

136 

9.776 
783 
260 

4.960 
752 

486 
6,400 
385 
177 
391 

828 
2,117 
261 
335 
898 

773 

528 

3,101 

94 

25 
17 

1,729 
198 
1,610 
5.642 
1,152 

828 
444 

258 
2,275 
2.759 

239 
5,830 
2,433 
1,177 
1,489 

1,836 

1,788 

649 

640 

5,180 

4,203 
2,402 
1,816 
3, 032 

778 

1,271 
246 
908 

3,463 
499 

6.285 
2,613 
728 
6.840 
2,479 

751 

12.  467 

1.231 

1.932 

722 

607 

9,687 

548 

211 

2,733 

1,532 
798 

1,312 
250 

2.409 

154 

1.839 

4,937 

838 

779 
71 

644 
2.111 
2,488 

114 

11.773 

1.704 

883 

769 

1.454 
991 
130 
184 

4,087 

2.279 
1.143 
2.897 
4,140 
298 

924 

37 

131 

3,139 

176 

9,216 
2,492 
284 
4,795 
4,346 

270 
4,651 

205 
3.258 

497 

2.707 

5.431 

133 

48 

1,630 

758 
1.503 
1.207 

123 

757 

"'467" 
62 

160 
34 

27 
157 

47 

"""746 
167 
51 
84 

9" 

38 

343 

286 
139 
198 
493 
2 

67 

""75 

103 
555 
118 
834 
46 

22 
194 
18 

32 
111 

"683" 

81 
103 
474 

299 

Arizona,    

Arkansas 

California 

171 

288 

3.124 

341 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District    of    Co- 

193 
136 

90 

Florida      

.307 

814 

171 

Illinois       

1.541 

482 

348 

151 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

1.308 

956 

58 

Maryland 

Massachusetts — 

1.114 
2,  579 

906 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

867 

99 

1.237 

366 

611 

46 

Xew  Hampshire-- 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  -    - . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina.-. 

Nnrth  Dakota 

Ohio 

136 

1.021 

133 

4.971 

396 

79 

1.242 

Oklahoma 

316 
368 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. .- 
South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

1,060 
401 
698 
55 

278 
268 

Utah        

82 

18 

Virginia     

382 

Washington- . 

AVest  Virginia. . .. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.- 

224 

432 

1.131 

83 

45 

Puerto  Rico 

65 

711 

427 

"""51" 

663 

Table   V. 


APPENDIX  119 

-PERfENTAnE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    PERSONS    EMPLOYED    ON    PROJECTS    OPERATED    BY    WPA,    BY     MajOR 

Type   of  Project  and   by   State 


June  26. 1940 


State 


Total 


100.0 


Alabama.. 

Arizona 

Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut ... 

Delaware  .   . 

District  of  Columbia . 

Florida ... 

Georgia... 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucljy 

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota  . 
Mississippi. 
Missouri  ... 
Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada  

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  Yorlv 

Noith  Carolina. 
North  Dalvota  . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania  .. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  C^^rolina. 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah..  .. 
Vermont .  _ 
Virginia    . 


Washington  .. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Islands. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

ion.  0 

100.0 
lOO.O 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.  0 
100.  u 
100.  0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


High- 
ways, 

Roads, 
and 

streets 


42.5 


58.3 
53.1 
«2,  1 
19.0 
33.5 

32.7 
22.3 
7.1 
33.7 
52.5 

30.0 
38.1 
51.7 
49.2 
38.8 

60.4 
36.8 
.-.6.  7 
42.2 
23.  fi 

55.4 
32.6 
47.2 
48.5 
30.  1 

51. S 
23.9 
21.4 
37.5 
34.5 

22.8 
47.3 
33.2 
56.2 
48.  1 

44.8 
55.  1 
20.1 
32.9 
28.6 

61.9 
42.0 
32.8 
47.4 
45.2 

23.6 
66.3 
29.5 
37.0 

41.7 
70.8 


Public 
Build- 
ings 


8.2 
10.9 

9.2 
16.1 
18.4 

14.3 
16.2 

6.4 
19.1 

6.7 

13.8 
5.9 

10.2 
S.O 
9.0 

8.7 
.8.8 
7.1 
6.9 
11.6 

3.9 
99 
6.8 

7.  1 
11.2 

9.4 

8.  1 
7.9 
7.9 

29.  1 

14.  6 
9.5 

15.2 
3.1 

14.0 


3.6 
11.5 
12.0 

3.0 
13.3 
21.5 
3.9 
5.6 

6.0 
4.1 
6.9 
9.8 

43.0 
4.6 


Recrea- 
tional 
Facilities. 
Exclud- 
ing Build- 
ings 


Sewer 

Systems 

and  Other 

Utilities 


1.0 
0.4 
1.5 
5.2 
2.8 

6.5 
3.6 
1.6 
1.4 
1.9 

2.2 
10.9 
3.4 
4.2 
12  2 

0.9 
6.8 
2.4 
2.1 
5.8 

3.5 

11.7 

1.  1 

3.9 

5.5 

3.3 
16.0 
13.4 

8.7 
2.0 

12.0 
3.9 
5.7 
6.6 
1.0 

3.9 
5.4 
9.4 
1.3 
1.6 

1.8 
2.5 
1.0 
2.6 

1.8 

6.  1 

1.4 

12.4 

3.9 

1.9 
2.6 


10.0 


4.1 
8.3 
1.1 
11.7 
9.4 

16.1 
16.7 
16.0 
3.9 
4.  1 

9  7 
11.  I 
9.4 
6.4 

8.  1 

6.  3 
10.4 
7.3 
6.9 
14.3 

10.9 
12.4 

2.6 
12.1 

4.8 

5.6 
8.2 
26.5 
11.9 

.8.8 

17.7 
6.4 
5,5 
9.3 
3,0 


32.5 

21.5 

7.9 

2.9 
5.4 
11.3 
12.0 


18.8 
2.6 

16.0 
7.2 

4.8 
4.3 


Air- 
ports 
and 
Air- 
ways 


0.2 

1.0 
3.4 
4.1 

1.2 


37.2 
7.1 
0.7 


0.3 
0.4 
2.2 
3.1 

0.  1 
1.3 
2.6 
7.8 


0.6 
1.  1 
0.1 
0.2 
1.9 


1.3 
1.0 
0.4 
1.1 
0.2 

0.6 
0.3 


1.5 
1.3 

0.8 
0.  2 

1.0 
0.8 

10.5 
2.3 
0.6 
1.2 


Conser- 
vation 


1.4 

1.7 

.4 

6.1 

3.7 

2.0 

6.4 

1.8 
0.7 

26.5 
0.9 
2.3 
3.3 

1.7 


Sanita- 
tion 


Professional  and  Service 


Com-  Research 
munity  and  rec- 
service        ords 


0.1 
3.7 
0.8 
8.1 
4.3 

1.0 
4.5 
2.5 
3.3 
6.3 

1.3 
1.6 
1.6 
3.5 
6.3 

0.5 
0.9 
10.2 
0.4 
3.3 

3.0 
2.3 
2.7 
0.1 
14.0 

2.3 
1.3 
8.9 
3.1 
1.9 

12.6 
0.6 
7.  1 
2.9 


0.6 


1.9 
3.1 
1.0 
0.2 
1.2 

2.7 

1.2 
0.9 
2.4 
3.1 

2.8 
0.8 
1.2 
0.2 
2.6 

1.3 
1.9 

1.0 


1.2 


1.0 
3.3 
3.3 
0.3 
2.6 

1.9 
0.8 
2.9 
3.0 
4.6 

10.3 
1.3 
2.1 


0.5 
5.3 
0.0 
1.6 


5.1 

8.5 

3.5 

12.3 

5.3 

6.0 
6,5 
5.5 
6.7 
6.3 


7.0 
6.0 
6.  1 


3.3 

5.1 
7.2 

8.2 
8,1 
6.0 

4.8 
8.2 

7.4 
10.8 
3.9 
6.1 
5.0 

8.3 
7.6 
7.5 
6.2 
4.6 

7.6 
5.7 
6.6 
.5.  5 
7.9 

3.2 
7.4 
8.2 
9.0 
7.3 

6.4 
6.8 
7.4 
9.4 


3.6 

3.5 
5.4 
4.3 
3.5 

5.7 
1.5 
12.5 
3.2 
3.9 

0.9 
5.4 
2.9 
6.7 

2.6 

3.8 
4.9 
4.4 
4.5 


3.9 
5.9 
4.8 
4.6 
8.0 

3.4 
5.0 
2.9 

8.4 
1.9 

7.0 
2.3 
3.4 
4.5 


4.4 
4.3 
3.8 
0.7 
5.2 

2.6 
3.2 
3.6 
11.5 
4.0 

3.6 
1.8 
8.4 
4.5 

1.6 
0.2 


Welfare 


Sewing 


Other 


5.2 
4.0 

6.4 

8.7 
8.7 

5.4 
16.6 
3.3 
9.7 
9.0 

4.4 
4.9 
5.8 
6.6 
9.5 


7.2 
3.1 
7.3 
7.6 
6.3 

5.1 
2.6 
8.1 
9.0 

8.2 


4.1 
5.0 
4.9 


Other 


Mis{^el- 
laneous 


0.5 


.5.6 

4.4 

8.2 

4.6 

11.  8 

2.4 

.5.0 

1.4 

9.3 

7.3 

6.9 

3.7 

7.3 

3.0 

7,4 

11.0 

5.2 

7.0 

12.1 

4.7 

7  2 

5.2 

17.7 

2.7 

17.3 

2.5 

6.4 

5.9 

6.9 

2.4 

4.5 

6.6 

7.7 

7.3 

9.6 

3.5 

6.2 

4.3 

7.1 

12.4 

7.2 

2.  6 

8.3 

3.  1 

12.2 

2.0 

7.2 

12.2 

9.6 

6.6 

1.6 

8.6 

14.6 

8.2 

7.6 

1.9 

7.3 

1.6 

12.2 

7.3 

7.0 

3.5 

2.  7 

5.2 

3.0 

3.3 

12.1 

5.9 

4.0' 

2.3 


0,6 
0.5 

1.0 
1.3 
0.3 
0.7 
0.2 


0.6 
0.4 
0.3 

0.4 


0.2 
0.3 
0.6 

0.5 
0.4 
0.8 
0.8 
(M 

0.3 


0.1 
1.6 
1.5 
0.7 
0.  I 

0.2 
0.  1 
0.2 


0.1 
0.2 


0.4 
0.4 
1.3 


100.0 


0.9 
3.4 

1,1 
4.8 
2.6 

1.3 
5.1 
1.1 
1.3 
2.7 

3.1 
1.3 
1,2 
1.9 
1.0 

3.9 
4.4 
1.0 


1.5 
2,6 
0.3 
2.1 

5,8 

,3.5 
3.3 

2.6 
1.9 

1.8 

3.6 
1.2 
1.0 
1.  I 
0.9 


4,0 
2,6 
0.7 

0.9 
0.4 
1.  1 
0.6 
1.7 

1.0 
1.5 
3.1 
4.0 

2.8 
6.2 


A  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Tablk  VII. — Total   Houks   and  Tolai,  Eahning-s  of  Persons  Employed  on   Pro.iects   Operated    by    WPA, 

BY  St.\te  and  by  Fiscal  Year 

Through  June  30,  1940 


State 

Cumulative  through  June  30, 
1940 

Years  Ending  June  30.  1936, 
1937,  and  1938 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1939 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 

Hours 

Earnings 

Hours 

Earnings 

Hours 

Earnings 

Hours 

Earnings 

Total 

14,418,525,274 

$6,  914,  435. 814 

7,758,651,180 

$3,  751,  306,  734 

3,  747, 868, 967 

$1,876,810,114 

2,  912,  005,  127 

$1,286,318,966 

Alabama 

264,  216,  395 

49,  698. 135 
234,113,880 
594,511,964 
153, 279,  653 

136,  879,  971 
17,  361,  322 

54,  427,  566 
225. 303. 351 
273. 850,  187 

52,830,615 
1, 058. 962. 835 
443.  062,  546 
156,886.611 
205.557.711 

321,  428,  354 
230.  409. 918 

50.  150.  986 

90,  672.  706 
580,  766,  274 

599,  251,  284 
313,  153.  345 
195,  640,  260 
497,  418,  913 
71,915.015 

160,002,  107 
10,  129,  674 
50,  716,  475 

511,302,409 
68,  212,  185 

1,499,568,563 
221,  632,  185 

85,  013.  032 
1,027,511,974 

326,  782.  321 

91,  791,  226 
1,  305.  797,  157 

86,  225,  791 
217,  441,  484 
107, 045,  132 

251,  960,  449 

487.  207,  443 

59,  350,  718 

31,  357,  367 

166,117,219 

193,  647.  895 
223.  585,  339 
317,883,871 
22,  770.  563 

13.  587 

17,842,057 

5,823,917 

42,  838 

80,  772,  075 

25,  146,110 

67,  571,  663 

347,311,353 

75,  601,  488 

77,  728,  483 
7,  528.  631 

26, 850,  798 

76,  140,  261 
84,  335,  404 

23,  386,  268 
624,  574,  892 
214,071,627 
70,  783.  079 
79, 002,  862 

98,  687,  604 
83.  127.  405 
20,  195.  456 
37,  440.  107 
349.  892.  72s 

304,  691,  604 
166,  945.  056 

58.  126.  209 
207.  096.  301 

45,  178,  331 

65,519,812 

5,  832.  041 
22,  673,  402 

281,970.071 
27,  263.  013 

973.  291,  622 
65,  191,  659 
37.  213.  199 

545.  001.  699 

106,  730.  784 

49.  609.  986 
715,121,014 
43,  438,  2:57 
61,993.968 
41,815,621 

67,947,651 
153, 723, 240 
30,  907,  39S 
12.  350,  966 
48,  304,  349 

107,  321,  676 
98,  965,  777 

182,  278,  758 
10,288,311 

10.  977 

6,  629.  409 
1, 144,  561 

15,081 

119,  522.  467 
29,  049,  622 
108.  357,  812 
345,  177,  169 
91,097,407 

72,  303,  008 
9,  045.  682 

26.  885.  084 
102,621,  141 
127,  133.  000 

27,  452,  576 
538.  946,  375 
246,  619.  069 

83.  945,  648 
127,  323,  716 

166,  673.  218 

118,  428,  723 

26,069,811 

51,  374.  374 

307,  869.  805 

278.  403,  107 
171,7011,361 

84.541.765 
257,  122,  685 

36.  995.  001 

82.  501,  797 

6,  664,  075 

26.  269,  067 

281,  170,  196 

34.  429.  448 

972.  633,  460 

100,  562.  338 
52.017,862 

519.883,131 
179,  633,  521 

50,  670,  999 
772, 690,  790 
45,  034,  847 
97,510,712 
68,  529,  169 

126,498,598 

240,  581,  199 

31,  459,  491 

16,  660,  834 

95,  160.  438 

101,  216,  478 
121,  702,  636 
161,312,316 

13.  260.  070 

13,  587 
10,  244.  635 

34,  097,  293 
14.  187,  004 
28,950,819 
200,  859,  781 
43,611,762 

42.  061,  437 
3,  814,  994 

12,121,076 
31.985,  136 
37,  303,  480 

11,766.  146 
264,  193,  708 
118.606.039 
37,  422,  572 
46, 820,  378 

46, 119.  805 
42.  531.  774 
10,  417,  606 
20,  663, 874 
191,  688,  755 

136,  909.  429 
90, 956,  244 
24,  230,  782 

103,  539,  90S 
24,  264,  777 

32,  710,  788 
3,  364,  481 
11,600,284 
158,  462,  648 
13.  224,  216 

644,  658,  901 
26,  682,  795 
22,  743,  483 

272,  564,  168 
64,  745,  440 

27, 339,  666 
427,  181.  896 
22.085.100 
24,  745,  108 
26,025.893 

30,742,960 
70.801,394 
16, 131,  576 
6,943,026 
25, 426, 081 

56, 163,  716 

53,  588,  471 

96.  850,  124 

5,  896,  728 

10.  977 
3.  724.  448 

81,361,062 
11,420,602 
69,  527,  404 
126,  384.  086 
31,  673,  853 

37,  853,  804 
4,  768,  629 

16,  101,  744 
69,  848,  396 
84.  493,  250 

12,226,316 
288,  733.  839 
112.731,301 
38.931.520 
43,  906,  776 

90,  441,  040 
64,  883,  069 

13.  529.  238 
21.  086.  781 

148.  469.  242 

192,  368,  682 
76,  964,  669 
69,  728,  092 

131,433,616 
18,  288,  720 

41,  776,  949 
2,  207,  449 

14,  063,  742 
130,  223,  998 

17,  157,  498 

300.712,973 
64.  154,  272 
16.  684,  648 

311.680,766 
84,  466,  799 

21,  197,  241 
321,701,411 
24,  049,  679 
67,  173,  058 
20,  256,  258 

72,  602,  544 
128,  023,  136 
13,  476,  752 
9,971,  Oi>l 
39,  972.  641 

63,  070.  589 

63,  588,  160 

83,  500,  591 

4,  978,  758 

24,  493,  592 
6,  553,  521 
19,9.35,604 
83,  076, 843 
18,166,509 

21,  765,  407 
2.  095,  639 

8,  224,  419 
23, 967,  637 
26,  146,  977 

5,819,477 
153,  276,  r2S 
68,  794,  166 
18,  726,  478 
IS,  202,  673 

31,  274,  983 

22,  863,  139 

5,  389.  139 
8,  870,  040 

94,621.622 

107,  418.  839 
46,  082,  340 
17,309,519 
57,  852,  264 
13,  163,  097 

17,570.317 
1,  419,  428 
6,496,911 

73,  560,  989 

6,  816.  135 

205,  267,  140 
18,  959,  618 
7,969,546 

179,  475,  998 
30,317.347 

12.  296,  126 
185.  665.  087 
12, 985,  584 
18,  622,  093 
8,673.271 

18, 932,  186 

41,201.619 

7,940.738 

4.  031.  852 

12.  031.  769 

31,  886,  789 
26,  652.  076 
51,746.611 
2,412,619 

63,  332,  866 
9,227,911 

56,  228,  664 
122,  960,  709 
30,  508,  393 

26,723,159 
3,557,011 

12,  440.  738 
52, 934,  314 
62,  223,  937 

13.  162,  723 
231,  283,  621 

84,712.  175 
34,  009,  443 
34,  327,  220 

64,  314,  096 
47,  098,  126 
10,  561,  937 
18,211,651 

124,  427,  227 

128,  479,  495 
64,  482,  325 
61,370,403 

108,862,612 
16,  631,  294 

36,  723,  361 

2,  368,  150 

10,  383,  676 

99,908,215 

16,  625,  239 

226,  222,  140 
56,916,676 
16,310.522 

195,  948,  077 
62,  782,  001 

19,  922,  986 
211,404,956 

17,  141,  265 

52,  751,  704 

18,  269,  715 

53,  869,  307 
118,603,109 

14,414,476 

5,  725,  472 

30,  994,  240 

39, 360,  828 
48,  294,  543 
73, 070,  964 
4,  541,  735 

22  181  190 

4,  405,  .585 

\rkansas 

18  685  340 

63.376  729 

13,  834,  217 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

13,911,639 
1  617  998 

District  of  Colum- 

6,  605,  304 

20,  197,  488 

21,886,947 

Idaho 

Illinois __ 

Indiana 

6, 800,  646 
107,  106, 066 
36,  671,  422 

14,634,029 

Kansas . 

Kentucky .. 

Louisiana 

Maine.   ,..  

Maryland     

Massachusetts 

Michigan - 

13,979,801 

22,  192,  816 

17,  732,  492 

4,  388,  710 

8,  022,  253 

63,  582,  361 

60,  363,  236 
29,  907,  472 

Mississippi 

16,  586, 908 
45,  704, 139 

7,  750,  467 

15,  238,  707 

Nevada.    _  -..  .-- 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey       . .  . 
New  Mexico       _   . 

New  York.       -.   . 
North  Carolina  ... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

1,  058,  132 

4,  476,  207 

49,  946,  534 

7.  212,  662 

123,  365,  581 
19,  549,  146 
6,  600,  170 
92,  971,  543 
21,  667,  997 

9,  976,  294 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

102,  274,  031 
8,  367,  563 
18,  626,  767 
7,  116,  357 

18,  272,  505 
41,  720,  227 

Utah--.. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin.    

Wyoming   

Alaska 

6, 835,  082 
2,  376,  088 
10, 847,  608 

19,271,  172 

19,  725,  231 

33,  683,  123 

1,  979,  064 

Hawaii       _    

5,  033,  356 

1,  823,  533 

2,  564,  167 

5,823,917 

42,  838 

1,  081,  428 

1,  144,  651 

Virgin  Islands 

:: 

15,  081 

1 

Source:  WPA  state  office  reports. 
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REPORT  OiN   PROGRESS  OF    THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


Table  Xll.  —Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Pkojects  Operated   bv    WPA,  bv   State, 
BY  Source  of  Funds,  and  by  Object  of  Expenditure 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1940 


State 


Total -. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California  

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia  .. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana -  - 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky- 

Louisiana  

Mainp. 

Maryland   

Massachusetts — 

Michigan 

Minnesota.  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska    

Nevada--      -..-     -  --- 
New  Hampshire      -  -  - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico-        

New  York — 

North  Carolina    ..  --. 

N'orth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania - 

Rhode  Island    

South  Carolina. 

South  Dakota  -.- 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

\'irginia 

Washington-     

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin- 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii . 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed  by  state 


Grand  Total 


$9,  57S,  382, 136 


125,  3S0, 631 

39,  785,  484 
100.  009,  377 
479,  960,  621 
lOU,  U09. 7S9 

105,  679,  482 
9,  7.S7.  114 
35,  610.  803 
112,768,705 
12.5,529,041 

38, 092,  737 
736, 053,  463 
290,684,701 
111.139.008 
120.  048,  CW 

147,  US,  .550 
120,  990,  .508 

29.  657.  078 
5.5.  .388  215 

439.  565.  693 

415,51.5.537 
234.  730,  886 

99,  076,  757 
279,415,922 

64, 096.  390 

97.825.019 
9.727.211 

30.  5.38.  254 
379.613.219 

40.  310.  122 

1,  315,  786,  536 

102,  551,  .561 

65.  362.  358 

706.  461.  611 

164.540.  170 

69.315.  185 
894.  919.  090 
65,  849,  723 
92.  286.  771 
62.  243.  440 

119.286.317 

248.  793.  194 

47.  182.  089 

17.  42.5.  061 

73.  010.  654 

147.  2.W.  966 

136.  307.  624 

252.  176.  837 

17,  293,  325 

20.743 

11.  199.  9.'.S 

1.  767.  064 

19.  249 

4,321,417 


WPA  Funds 


$7,  784,  963,  683 


95,  498,  904 

28,  146,  795 

80,  429,  rm 
390,  692,  296 

86.  615,  909 

84,  297, 649 
8, 133,  8.58 

29.  248.  101 
.89. 099.  570 
98.  1.38.  163 

26.  777.  909 
596,  979,  679 
238,  186,  098 
79.  986. 034 
92,  481,  736 

116,929,338 
95,  976,  482 

23,  293,  885 
44,  6.50,  1.86 

370,  7.64,  798 

339,661,773 
186,  849,  235 

71,. 547,  148 
234,  522,  897 

50,  670,  360 

74,  642, 774 

6,  671.  ,582 

24.  :i89.  248 
306,  644,  004 

32, 0138,  826 

1,  107,  374. 043 

75,  790,  190 
43, 065,  275 

600, 878.  761 
128.023.670 

54,  473,  046 
783,  780, 094 

44,  70S,  912 
70, 846,  750 
48,  925,  858 

81.  360.  968 
186.  929.  .543 

34.  266.  462 
13.  084.  296 

55.  322.  638 

116.674.120 

111.746.821 

201,  932,  674 

12,007,134 

20,  743 

7,  178,  936 
1,  168,  1.55 

19.  249 

4,321.417 


Labor 


Percent 
of  total 
WPA 
funds 


..  915.  348.  760 


SO.  644.  939 

25,  037.  518 
67.  3.54.  411 

348.  352,  H46 
76.531.491 

77,766,820  i 
7,517,742  1 

26,  423,  107 
76,821,879 
84.  279,  ,542  ', 

23,  369,  104 
623,  639,  969 
213,  732,  397 
70. 886,  937 
78,  969,  023 

98,  355.  347 
83.056.814 
20.221.660 
37,  280,  856 

349,  302,  738 

303,  642,  798 
166,  553,  481 

,58.  566.  261 
206.  749,  407 

45.  466.  726 

65.  497,  ,531 

5,  828,  223 
22,  500,  858 

281,501,321 

27,  296,  612 

974,  030,  848 
64,  986,  920 
37,  204,  6.39 
544,311.  188 
108.  315.  616 

49,311,668 
714,211,685 
43,  41:6,  903 
61.  849.  693 
41,  826,  238 

67,961.946 
153,604,341 
30.  926.  993 
12.  333.  313 
48.  366,  203 

107,  172,019 
98,  887,  685 

182  126.426 
10.  288.  289 

10.  208 

6,  566,  978 
1,  086,  401 

18.602 

4.  344.  797 


84.4 
89.0 
8.3.7 
89.2 


92.3 
92.4 
90.3 
86.2 
8.5.9 

87.2 
87.7 
89.7 
.88.6 
8.5.  4 

84.1 
86.  5 
86.8 
83.6 
94.2 

89.  1 
89.1 
81.9 
88.2 


92.3 
92.1 
86.1 

88.0 
85.7 
86.4 
90.6 
84.6 

90.5 
91.1 
97.2 
87.3 
85.6 

83.5 
82.6 
90.3 
94.3 

87.4 

91.9 
88.5 
90.2 

86.7 

49.2 
87.8 
93.0 


Sponsors'  Fund^ 


Total 


$1.79.3.  U.S.  653 


29.  881.  627 
11,639.689 
19,  579,  774 
89,  368,  225 
23,  393, 880 

21,381,833 
1,  6,53,  256 
6,  .362,  702 
23,669,  135 
27,  390,  878 

11,314,828 
139,  073,  784 
62.  498,  603 
31,  152,974 
27.  .566.  320 

30.  189.  212 
26.014.026 

6.  253.  193 

10.  7.38.  029 
68  810.  .S96 

75,  853,  764 
47,  881,  661 
27,  529.  Ii09 
44.  S93.  025 

13.  426.  O.HO 

23.  182.  246 

3.  155.  629 
6.  149.  006 

73.  969,  246 
8,  241,  296 

208,  412,  493 
26,761,371 
12,  297,  083 

10,5,  582,  S50 

36,  516,  .500 

14.  842.  139 
111.138.996 

11.  110.811 
21.440.021 
13.317.  .5S2 

37.  935.  359 
62.  863.  65! 

12.  925.  627 

4.  340.  766 
17.  688. 016 

30.  .579.  836 

24.  660.  803 
,50.  244.  163 

5.286.191 


Nonlabor 


Percent 
of  grand  Amount 

total 


18.' 


3,721,023 
598, 909 


23.8 
29.3 
19.6 
18.6 
21.6 

20.2 
16.9 
17.9 
21.0 
21.8 

29.7 
18.9 
18.1 
2«.  0 
23.0 

20.  5 
20.7 
21.2 
19.  4 
15.7 

18.3 
20.4 
27.8 
16.  1 
20.9 

23.7 
32.4 
20.1 
19.5 
20.4 

16.8 
26.1 
22.2 
14.9 
22.2 

21.4 
12.4 
19.9 
23.2 
21.4 

31.8 
26.3 
27.4 
24.9 
24.  2 

20.8 
18.0 
19.9 
30.6 


33.2 

33.9 


$1,  489,  640,  937 


Percent 

of  total 

sponsors' 

funds 


83.  1 


26.  759, 775 

8,  983, 005 

17,  132,  125 
66,627,  150 
20. 076.  226 

18,  957,  167 
1,  322,  692 
3,  931,  6.57 

20,  426,  785 
24,  91'i.  681 

9,  277,  421 

96,  676,  439 
46,  7S5,  968 
25,9.54,511 
24,  31'2,  941 

26,03,5,340 
21,350,240 
6,087,032 
7,621.317 
.58,  492,  543 

56,  fi86,  532 

40,  459,  732 
24,386.690 
37,489,512 
11,  .537,968 

19,891,246 
2,597,978 
5,00.5.734 

64.  023.  727 
7.  297.  603 

185.  484. 062 
24,  504.  263 
10.993.679 
86.  306.  167  ' 
29.  771.081J  ' 

12.540,602 

97,  153, 539 
9,  683,  197 

19,  299,  271 
11,553,087 

28.  118.605 
52.  207.  474 
10.701.712 

3.  i'M).  444 
14.  544.  770 

24  771.  400 

21.  367.  719 

41.  336.  327 

4,  4-28.  317 


2.  831.  023 
451.669 


86.2 
77.2 
87.5 
74.6 
85.8 

88.7 
80.0 
61.8 
86.3 
91.0 

82.0 
69.4 
89.1 
83.3 


82.9 
8.5.4 
SI.  2 
71.0 
85.0 

74.7 
84.6 
88.6 
83.6 
85.9 

85.8 
82.3 
SI.  4 
86.6 
88.5 

89.0 
91.6 
89.4 
81.  7 
81.6 

84.  5 
87.4 
86.  9 
90.0 
86.8 

74.1 
83.0 
82.8 
80.4 
82.2 

81.0 
87.0 
82.3 
83.8 


76.1 
75.4 


A  Includes  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustments,  and  central  office  projects. 

Source;  WPA  e.xpeoditures  based  on  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department;  sponsors' expenditures  based  on  WPA  state  office  reports. 
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I'abi.e   XIII.      Amotxt  iif  WPA  and  Spo^'son^i'  Funds  IOxpended  on  Projects  Opekated  by  WPA,  by  State, 
BY  SouucE  OF  Funds,  and  by  Object  of  Expendituf<e 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1940 


State 


WPA  Funds 


Sponsors'  Funds 


Grand  Total 


Total 


Labor 


Percent 
of  total 
WPA 
funds 


Total 


Percent 

of  Mrand 

total 


Nonlabor 


Percent 
Amount         "'total 
sponsors 
funds 


Total 

Alabama--- - 

.\rizona — 

Arkansas 

California --- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida - 

Georgia--- -- - 

Idaho -- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine    

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan-- 

Minnesota 

-Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire.  -  - 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico-- 

New  York - 

North  Carolina 

-Vorth  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas.--  - 

Utah - 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii   

Puerto  Rico--. 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed  by  state  * 


$1,  902.  949.  771 


.  408.  571.  637 


$1,  289,  469,  619 


91.5 


$494,  378, 134 


35.  27H,  851 

7,  803,  673 

28,  810,  241 
93,  238,  636 
21,  632.  383 

20,  68.5,  369 

2,  242,  426 

8,  906,  381 

29,  646,  9C>8 
33,  2,59,  720 

9,  473,  356 
154,  979,  (163 

55,  087,  544 

24.  943.  271 
21.723.793 

32, 432.  690 

25,  638,  520 
6,  450,  948 

11,592,  127 
86,  587,  781 

86,  730, 838 
46,  434,  521 

27.  943.  64(1 
62.  926.  873 
12.  934.  030 

23.  296.  108 
1.  849.  893 
6, 097.  095 
72.  91-13.  980 
10.51.5.83,', 

181.509,724 
32,  148,  188 
10,  588,  559 

131,  856,  332 
31,  321,  478 

14,  525,  855 

137.  599.  394 

12.  416.  66'J 

28.  31.H.  977 
11.696.  149 

30,  168,  293 
66.  826.  022 
10.  7.36,  751 

3,651,129 
17.  199.  564 

29.604.011 
28.  684.  661 
51, 084.  61X1 

3,  265.  791 

1,961,630 

1,  767.  064 

15.  234 

3.  9.59.  142 


2.5,  221.  SlU 
4.  906.  902 
21.. 384.  630 
69.  0.86.  284 
15.  .536.  126 

14,617,710 
1,70.5.540 
6,  899,  804 
22.  .580.  376 
24,4.54,123 

6,  308, 603 
116,  974, 130 

40,  397, 060 
16,319,196 
15,  747,  356 

25,515,896 
19,392,711 
4.  791,  175 
8.584,  116 
66.  629.  360 

65.  508.  373 
33.  026.  862 

19,  163,  848 
49,  736,  600 

8,  564,  229 

17,063,154 

1,  138,  90H 
4,  625,  803 

53,  052,  240 

7,  873.  205 

131,  952,  545 

22,  318,  191 

7,  287,  .598 
99.  924. 050 

23,  630,  301 

10,  427,  569 
109,  801,  136 

8,  701,  740 
21,029,699 

7,  948, 085 

21,026,310 

48,363,110 

7,  331,  985 

2,  .5.5.3,  470 
12.  179.  734 

20.  .528.  234 
21.421,795 
36.  869.  042 

2.  144.  9.32 

1.  183.451 

I.  168.  1.55 

15.234 

3.  959,  142 


22.  140.  316 

4,  394,  851 

18.  734.  443 

63.  809.  220 

13,  939.  309 

13,871,039 
1,606,075 

6,  402, 062 
20,  170,  133 
21,819,469 

0,745,511 
108,113.860 
36,  682,  561 

14,  700,  609 
13,  982  646 

22,  326, 063 
17,710,071 
4,  383,  506 

7,  963,  257 
63,  746,  062 

61.  148.  267 
30.114.235 
16,  607,  585 
45,  393,  649 
7,  819,  548 

15,  380,  765 

1,  049.  793 
4,  422,  219 

49,  793,  102 

7,  176,225 

123,  788,  196 

19.337,114 

6,  543.  032 

93,  220,  056 

21,375.940 

9.  987.  051 
102.  989.  992 

8.  305.  030 
18,  537,  843 

7, 145,  352 

18,  396,  431 
41,  507,  461 

6,  892,  609 

2.  391.  079 
10,  797,  756 

19.  198.374 
19.  743.  951 
33.  878,  723 

1.  978.  975 

1.072.088 

1,  086,  401 

15,  106 

134,  628 


87.8 
89.6 
87.6 
92.4 
89.7 

94.9 
94.2 
92.8 
89.3 
89.2 

91.  1 
92.4 
90.8 
90.1 

88.8 

87.5 
91.3 
91.5 
92.8 
95.7 

93.3 
91.2 
86.7 
91.3 
91.3 

90.  1 
92.2 
95.6 
93.9 

91.  1 

93.8 


93.3 
90.5 

95.8 
93.8 
95.4 
88.2 
89.9 

87.5 
86.8 
94.0 
93.6 
88.7 

93.6 
92.2 
91.9 
92.3 

90.6 
93.0 
99.2 

3.4 


10,  055,  041 
2,896,771 
7,425,611 

24,  152,  352 
6, 096.  267 

6,  067,  660 
.536,  886 

2,  006,  577 
7, 066,  .592 
8.  805,  597 

3,  164,  7,53 
38, 004, 933 
14,  690,  484 

8,  624  076 

5,  976,  437 

6,  916.  794 
6,  245.  809 
1.6.59.773 
3.008.01] 

19.  9.58.  421 

21.222,465 
13,  407,  659 

8,  779,  792 

13,  190,  273 

4,  369.  8O1 

6.  232,  954 
710.  985 

1.471.292 
19.  851.  740 

2.  642.  630 

49,  567,  170 

9,  829.  997 

3.  300.  961 
31,932.  282 

7.691.  177 

4.  098,  286 
27,  798,  258 

3,  714,  929 

7,  289,  278 
3,  748,  064 

9,  141,  983 
18,462,912 
3,  404,  766 
1,  097,  659 
.5,  019,  830 

9, 076,  777 
7,  262,  866 

14,  215,  658 
1,120,859 

778,  179 
598,  909 


26.0 


$414,861,437 


83.9 


28.6 
37.1 
2.5.8 
25.9 
28.2 

29.3 
23.9 
22  6 
23.8 
26.5 

33.4 
24.5 
26.7 
34.6 
27.5 

21.3 
24.4 
25.7 
2.5.9 
23.0 

24.5 
28.9 
31.4 
21.0 
33.8 


38.4 
24.  1 
27.2 
25.1 

27.3 
30.6 
31  2 
24  2 
24.6 

28.2 
20.2 
29.9 
26.7 
32.1 

30.3 
27.6 
31.7 
30.1 
29.2 

30.7 
25.3 
27.8 
34.3 

39.7 
33.9 


8.  904.  652 
2,  316,  465 
5,  990,  908 

19,  457.  182 
5,  332,  605 

5,  242, 137 
454.  672 

1,  266,  562 

6,  134,  887 

7,  865,  644 

2,  708,  021 
27,  759, 548 
12,  868,  476 

7,  313, 742 
5,  389,  603 

5,  702. 034 
5,  336,  854 
1,345,034 

2,  372,  971 
17, 180,  745 

16,  852,  604 
11,459,529 
7,  798,  679 
ll,  225,  829 

3,  723,  803 

5,  471,  002 
590.  856 

1,261.733 
16,  553,  201 
2.  319,  751 

44.  064,  781 

9.  063,  460 

2,  984,  392 
25,  144.  754 

6.  269,  611 

3,  585.  663 
23,  782.  659 

3.  093.  669 

6.  490,  693 
3,  307,  632 

7,011,085 
16.  184,  420 

2.  904,  840 
870,  785 

3.  994,  211 

7,  650,  643 
6,301,660 

11,99.5,330 
993,  074 

547,  197 
451,  669 


88.6 
80.0 
80.7 
80.6 
87.5 

86.4 
84.7 
62.6 
86.8 
89.3 

85.6 
73.0 
87.6 
84.8 
90.2 

82.4 
85.4 
81.0 
78.9 
86.1 

79.4 
85.5 
88,8 
85.1 
85,2 

87.8 
83.1 
85.8 
83.4 
87.8 

88.9 
92.1 
90.4 
78.7 
81.5 

87.5 
85.6 
83.3 
89.0 


76.7 
87.7 
85.3 
79.3 
79.6 

84.3 
86.8 
84.4 
88.6 

70.3 
75.4 


^  Includes  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustments,  and  central  office  projects. 

Source:  WPA  expenditures  based  on  reports  of  the  Treasury  Department;  sponsors'  expenditures  based  on  AVPA  slate 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF   THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


Table  XIV. — Amount  of  VVPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Kxpended  on  Projects  Operated  bv  WPA,  bv  State  and 

BY  Major  Type  of  Project 


Cumulative  through 

June  30,  1940 

State 

Total 

Highways,  Roads, 
and  Streets 

Public  Buildings 

Recreational  Facil- 
ities, Excluding 
Buildings 

Sewer  Systems 

and  Other 

Utilities 

Airports  and 
Airways 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

.Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

.\  mount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

$9,  578.  382. 136 

$3,727,392,468 

38.9 

$998,896,803 

10.4 

$855,246,233 

8.9 

$964,  742,  044 

10.1 

$200.  503. 453 

2.1 

125,  380,  531 
39,  785,  484 
lOU,  009, 377 
479,  960,  521 
109, 009.  789 

105,  679,  482 
9,787.114 
35,  610,  803 
112,  768,  705 
125,  529,  041 

38,092,737 
736,  053,  463 
290,  684,  701 
111,139,008 
120,048,0.56 

147,118.550 
120,  990,  508 

29,  557,  078 
55,  388,  215 

439,  586,  693 

415,  515,  537 
234,  730,  886 

99,  076,  757 
279,  415,  922 

64,  096,  3911 

97,  825, 019 
9,  727.  211 

30,  538,  254 
379,  613,  249 

40,310,122 

1,  315,  786,  536 
102,  551,  561 
55,  362.  3.58 
706.461.611 
164,  540,  170 

69,315.185 
894,  919,  090 
55. 849,  723 
92,  286.  771 
62,  213,  440 

119,286.317 

248.  793,  194 

47,  182.  089 

17,  425,  061 

73, 010,  654 

147.  253,  956 

136,  .307,  624 

252,  176,837 

17.  293.  325 

20,  743 

11.199.958 

1,767.064 

19.  249 

1,321.  117 

66,  077.  919 
20.  589,  536 

59.  035,  940 
82,  372,  405 
39. 672.  97S 

36,  350,  299 
1,  332,  H1.S 

5,  951.  885 
40,611,401 
52,  216.  351 

11,487,766 
292,  416.  782 
146,811.545 

52.  121,  598 
49.  965.  432 

84.  233,  724 
48,  344,  455 
14,830,316 
21,115,735 
104,  786.  675 

21U,  065,  918 
82,  552, 858 
46,  178, 162 

118,  346,  794 
27,  537, 084 

44,  387,  144 
3.  135,  214 

7.  305,  148 
138.  374,  659 

12,  886,  122 

2.59,  219,  726 
35,  758,  461 
23,  264.  520 

357.  414.  877 

84,  887,  034 

29,  557,  ,585 
517,823.333 

11.754,706 

30,  127,  U67 
2S,  U02,  054 

67,  255,  379 
103,  686,  740 

13,  402,  883 

8,  414,  747 
22,  869,  282 

53,  120,  819 

85,  918,  324 

60.  753,  835 

6,  233,  (132 

.5,579,876' 
1,  253,  725 

52.7 
51.7 
59.0 
17.2 
36.4 

34.4 
13.6 
16.7 
36.0 
41.6 

30.2 
39.7 
50.5 
46.9 
41.6 

57.3 
40.0 
50.2 
38.1 
23.8 

50.6 
35.2 
46.6 
42.4 
42.8 

45.4 
32  2 
23.9 
36.  S 
32  0 

19.7 
34.9 
42.0 
50.6 
51.6 

42  6 
57.9 
21.0 
32.6 
45.0 

.56.4 
41.7 
28.4 
48.3 
31.3 

36.1 
63.0 
24.1 
36.  0 

ii.S 
71.0 

14,311.133 

6,  941,  867 
13,128,223 
57,  526,  961 

12,  554,  977 

13,  446,  443 
892,911 

5,  544,  041 
17,  286.  969 

14,  294.  S4.i 

3,  803, 067 
48,  409,  2n7 

24,  764,  601 

7,  891,  458 
9.  030,  416 

19,  279,  289 

14,  702,  502 

1,581.  171 

6,  633,  456 
55.  752.  690 

29.  926,  418 

32,  957,  925 

9,  149,  312 

25, 355,  952 

5,  251,  527 

7,  243,  884 
620,  163 

1,  452.  718 
42,  090,  656 
10.  494, 651 

209.  930.  950 
13.093.477 

6,  965.  352 
45,  171.  369 

25,  633,  632 

5,  463,  594 
58,046,801 

,5,  761,825 
16,692,411 

5,  313,  322 

6.871,810 
25,  038,  073 

7,  160,  767 
773,  150 

6,  987,  640 

11,995,081 

7,  598,  821 
23,  855,  972 

1,  472,  906 

""'"2,'688,'388' 
61,  969 

11.1 
17.4 
13.1 
12.0 
11.5 

12.7 
9.1 
15.6 
15.3 
11.4 

10.0 
6.6 
8.5 
7.1 
7.5 

13.1 
12.1 
.5.3 
12  0 
12.7 

7.2 
14.0 
9.2 
9.  1 

8.2 

7.4 
6.4 
4.8 
11.1 
26.0 

18.0 
12  8 
12.6 
6.4 
15.7 

7.9 
6.5 
10.3 

18.1 
8.5 

3.8 
10.1 
1.5.2 
4.4 
9.6 

8.1 
5.6 
9.5 
8.5 

'24.'6" 
3.5 

2,  536,  502 
1,054,812 
2, 895,  185 

45.  544,  127 
4,  917.  080 

9,  777.  662 
1,071,. 309 
1,  730.  789 
4,  501.  683 

3,  570.  639 

1,  370,  433 
102,  183.  789 

23,  178.  710 
6,  164,  763 
14,  501.  823 

2,  997,  467 
17,  639,  100 

1,  395,  497 

4. 033,  734 

27,  529.  194 

23,  270,  698 

27,  489,  526 

1,  628,  218 

15, 852,  536 

4,  218,  222 

6, 055,  484 

1,  513,  295 

3,  189,  272 
47,  859,  118 

2, 168.  915 

213.  737,  186 
6, 823,  949 

2,  903,  100 
72,  930,  976 

4,  561,  265 

3,  824.  638 
47,  376,  443 

6,  822,  380 

2,  382,  937 
1,  995,  104 

3,  559,  663 
10,  206.  050 

1, 819,  167 

487,  733 

2, 870,  495 

13,  377, 838 
1,  897,  902 

43,  809,  .529 
1.311.  180 

473,"873' 
33,243 

2  0 
2  6 
2  9 
9.3 
4.5 

9.3 
11.0 
4.9 
4.0 
2  8 

3.6 
13.  9 
8.0 
3.6 
12.1 

2.0 
14.6 

3.4 
7.3 
6.3 

.5.6 
11.7 
1.6 
5.  7 
6.6 

6.2 
13.6 
10.4 
12.6 

3.4 

16.2 
6.7 
5.2 

10.3 
2.8 

3.5 
5.3 
12.2 
2.6 
3.2 

3.0 
4.1 
3.9 
2.8 
3.9 

9.1 
1.4 
17.4 
7.6 

""4."2" 
1.9 

7,511,083 

1,  694,  485 
1,1 16.  .356 

83,  .543.  559 
9, 031.  364 

15,  606,  483 

2,  188,  183 

6,  523,  328 

7,  469,  837 
12.  580.  915 

3,  365, 859 
84, 273,  912 
19.  054,  894 
1.3.  353.  632 

6.  563.  558 

9,  133,  194 
8. 373,  016 
3,872,616 
8,317,  112 
60,  512,  871 

60,  890, 854 
22,  313.  618 

2.833.880 
28,  461,  488 

3,849,890 

12,  080,  .891 

545,  463 

6,  956,  668 

4'J,  583, 972 

2,  127,  608 

169,  727,  455 
6.  .598.  062 
3.011,3^2 
74,361,621 
9,  101,201 

4,  92u,  520 
53,  313, 162 
11,304.492 

3,  035,  752 
3,531.477 

3,  .577,  127 
14.  932,  290 

6.  434,  127 
2,  060,  276 

5,  563.  480 

18,  690,  820 

4.  625.  .582 
39.  395,  210 

1,  185,  715 

353,'i4i" 
32,  541 

6.0 
4.3 
1.1 
13.2 
8.3 

14.8 
22.4 
18.3 
6.6 
10.0 

9.4 
11.4 

6.6 
12.0 

3.5 

6.2 
6.9 
13.1 
15.0 
13.8 

14.6 
9.5 
2.9 

10.2 
6.0 

12.3 

5.6 

22.8 

10.7 

5.3 

12.9 
6.4 
5.4 

10.5 
5.5 

7.1 
6.2 
20.2 
5.5 
5.7 

3.0 
6.0 
13.7 
11.8 
7.6 

12  7 
3.4 

15.6 
6.9 

"1^2" 

1.8 

2.  002.  731 
244.490 
514.311 

17,  978.  771 

3.  334. 063 

2,  610.  560 

i,  .593^023' 

4.  3.53,  698 

2,  010.  242 

840, 824 
9,  110,  105 

3,  125,  598 
1,662,955 
1,  626,  388 

619,  465 

698,  6U8 

1,  376,  594 

608,  627 

4,  035.  524 

3.  579,  883 

3,  083,  920 

1,  790,  158 

2,  269.  130 
961,  963 

1,913,344 
216,  067 
802,  323 

6.  384.  370 
892,  52il 

62,020.917 
2.  351,  191 

402, 113 
8,  070,  289 

889.  123 

3. 386.  655 

17,  683,  149 

173.  228 

2,  488,  014 

865.  397 

4,  933,  792 
2,  321,  334 
1,6.58,053 

253.  957 

1.  438.  073 

5,  370,  819 

2,  574.  318 
2.  121,  459 

335.  609 

8i7,'3i2 

1.0 

0  6 

Arkansas                   -- 

0.5 

3  7 

3.0 

2.3 

Delaware,--  .   .   

District  of  Columbia 

Florida        -- 

Georgia                    

3.9 
1.8 

Idaho                  .    

Illinois -  

Indiana .  

1.2 
1.  1 
1.  .5 

1.4 

0.1 

0.  fi 

Maine                      

i.  T 

1.  1 

Mas'^achusetts  -      

0.9 

0.9 

1.3 

1.8 

0.8 

Montana                   - 

1.5 

2.0 

Nevada 

2.2 
2.S 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York__  _  

North  Carolina         

1.7 
2  2 

4.7 
2.3 

0.  7 

Ohio                              

1.  1 

0.5 

4.9 

Pennsylvania 

2.0 
0.3 

South  Carolina        

2.7 

1.4 

4.1 

0.9 

Utah 

3..-. 

1.5 

2.0 

3.6 

West  Virginia 

1.9 
0.8 

2  0 

Hawaii  _.  _  ,  

7.3 

Virgin  Islands     -   

Undistributed  hv  state  ^ 

A  Includes  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustments,  and  central  office  projects. 

(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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I'abi.e  .\I\'. — Amount  ok  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Staie 

AND  BY   Major  Type  of  Project — Concluded 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1940 


State 


Total- 


Alabama- - 
Arizfina.-- 
ArkansaS-. 
ralifnrnia- 
Ciiliirado.  - 


Ciiiinecticut 

Delaware -- 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida    - 

c-eorgia 


Idaho-.. 
Illinois. - 
Indiana. 
Iowa  . . 
Kansas 


Kentucky- 

Louisiana 

Maine      - - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


.MicliitiaU-  - . 
.Minnesota-. 
Mississippi- 
-Missouri-  . 
Montana  -. 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey      

New  .Mexico 


New  York  - 

North  Carohna. 
.N'orth  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma.- 


Oregon    

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island  . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota.. 


Tennessee  - 

Te.xas 

Utah 

Vermont. . 
Virginia 


Wasliinuton 

West  \'irffinia 
Wisconsin.  ... 
Wyoming 


.\laska 

Hawaii ... 

Puerto  Rico  .   . 
\'irgin  Islands. 


Undistributed  by  state  c. 


Conservation 


$378,  585,  501 


1,  341, 1)73 
608.250 

2.  lliti,  550 
34,  968,  024 

8.  381,  .Wli 

4, 039, 004 

541,  203 
378,  972 

2,862,710 
710,  245 

10,  310,  629 

20,  582,  256 
24,  427,  415 

5,  856, 082 

12,  170,  124 

542,  y.'iH 
2,  609,  063 

859.  434 

1,  243,  880 

25, 072,  ,'151 

22,  693.  M:i 
9,721,  196 

1,  741,  759 

23,  768,  922 

6,  598,  4.53 

2,  426,  213 
670,  185 

2, 169,  413 
11,124,346 
4.047,  126 

6,  763,  586 
1,  448,  52.5 
5,  732,  220 

17, 070,  530 
4,  864,  076 

4,  845,  056 

24,  671,  579 
4,511,  127 

892,  769 

7.  343.  488 

1,  533.  623 
11.369.  ,527 

3,  975.  128 
1.  013.  382 

567.  837 

13.  432,  ,591 
1,  166,  325 

21,  122,729 
1,  275,  392 


344,  934 
6,795 


1.1 
1.5 
2.2 
7.3 
7.7 

3.8 
5.5 
1.  1 
2.5 
0.6 


S.  4 
5.3 
10.  1 

0.4 
2.2 
2.9 
2.  2 
5!? 

5.5 
4.1 
1.8 
8.5 
10.3 


6.9 
7.1 
2.9 
10.0 

0.5 
1.4 
10.4 
2  4 
3,0 

7.0 

i.'l 

10 

11.8 

1.3 
4.6 

8.4 
5.8 
0  8 

9.  1 
0.9 
8.4 
7.4 


3.1 

0.4 


Sanitation 


Sewing 


$201,426,069 


6,  130.  694 

1.  185.  863 

2.  283.  591 
1,921.797 

1.  488.  64,5 

3.112.130 

188.712 

197.  .571 

2.985.  119 

5.  768.  930 

1.084.647 

14.6.5,5.00.5 

.5.647.  Ill 

715.  129 

3.  106.  352 

2.  725,  378 
2,  788,  843 

9,  866 

849, 518 

1,  929,  163 


640,  454 
8,  747,  239 
7,  435,  H19 
1,71.5.002 

2.061.851 

269,  463 

37.  353 

4,  655,  1 12 

1,  670,  844 

26,  508,  .596 
7.  363.  1S4 

2.  2.50.  321; 
6. 083. 762 

6.  0.58.  62a 

1.251.960 
11.IW.5.  513 
2.  280.  570 
8.084,212 

1,  697,  647 

13, 034,  282 

7,  5.J0,  967 

2,  328.  638 


4,  749,  898 

1,021,  193 

10,  533.  227 

1.  699.  947 

571,366 


104,  ,592 


Pcr- 


4.9 
3,0 
2  3 
0.4 

1.4 

2,9 
1-  9 


2.8 
2  0 
1  9 


1.9 
2.3 
(") 
1,0 
0.4 


0  3 

8.8 


2,  1 
2.8 
0  1 
1,2 
4,  1 


4.  1 

0.9 
4.0 

1.8 
1,3 
4,  1 


10.  9 
3.0 
4.9 


0.7 
3,3 


Amount 


2.  1   '  $632,  908,  404 


6,  931,  363 

2,  289,  434 

6,  499,  452 
49,  930.  186 
11.262.843 

3.  957.  9.56 
1.  557.  378 

3,  217,  705 
13,181,950 
12,812,073 

1,  792,  910 
30,014,  120 
1.3.  601.039 

7,  102,  653 
11,525,612 

10,018,  120 
7,  598.  573 

2,  132,  993 
2,  981.  834 

47.  6.54,  023 

14.  972.  243 
16.327.887 

8,111.191 
23.  417.  682 

6.  308.  661 

6.  695,  967 
956.  336 

4,  171,  869 
21,  ,502,  503 

2.  225,  899 

38,317,414 
11,817.968 

3,  583.  908 
39.  377. 026 
10.  415.  724 

5,  4,55.  316 
70. 047.  715 

5.  900.  348 
8.017.604 
4.961.978 

5.631.099 

37.  804.  .524 

2.  .505.  839 

1,  284.  313 

7.  838,  415 

9,  680,  987 

8.  444.  .535 

9.  113,164 
1.  9.57.  137 


Per- 
cent 


6.6 


5.5 
5.8 
6.5 
10.4 
10.3 

3,7 
15,9 

9.0 
11.7 
10,2 

4.7 
4,  1 
4,7 
0.4 
9,  li 

6.8 
6.3 

5' 4 
10,8 


8.2 
8,3 
9.9 

6.8 
9.8 
13.7 
5.7 
5.5 

2.9 
11.5 
6,5 
5.6 
6.3 

7.9 


8.0 

4.7 
15.2 
5,3 
7,4 
10.7 

6.6 
6.2 
3.6 
11,3 


(8) 


Professional  and 

Service,  Excluding 

Sewing 


$1,427,018,284 


17,641,795 

5,  202,  778 

11,  14.5,  368 
116,  906,  457 

1.5,112,811 

15,  575,  615 

1,  365,  508 
9.  647.  952 

18,  400,  238 
18,  208,  774 

3,  216. 059 
130,  158,352 
24,  Sl')7,  706 

12,  663.  380 

10,  849, 095 

15, 034,  936 

16,  951,  447 

2,  544,  713 

6,  597,  378 
87,809.001 

44,  225.  450 
33.  i;93,  730 
18.  529.  8.53 
26.  140.614 
6,  783.  598 

12,919.087 

1.  377.  9.53 

2.  648,  521 
60,  629,  194 

3, 002,  657 

281,  052,  466 

16,  244,  514 

6,  993,  424 

77,  900,  678 

15,  973.  259 

8,  317.  664 
89,517,818 

6,  621.  346 

16,  889,  540 

7,  879, 086 

11,  660,  720 
35. 047.  4,80 

6.  344.  510 
2,  815,  565 

17,  153,  354 

18,  487,  845 

12,  139.  974 
38.  118.  .559 

2.  455.  024 

20.  743 
942.  186 
174.025 

19.  249 

5.  499,  235 


Per- 
cent 


14.9 


14.0 
13.1 
11.2 
24.4 
13.9 

14,7 
14.{) 
27,  1 
16.3 
14.5 

8.4 
17,8 

8,6 
11.4 

9.0 

10.2 
14.0 
8,6 
11.9 
20.0 

10.6 
14,4 
18,7 
9,4 
10.6 

13.2 
14,2 

8,7 
16,  0 

7.5 

21.4 
15,  S 
12.  6 
11,0 


12,0 
10(1 
10  1 
18.3 
12.7 

9.8 
14,  1 
13,  5 
16.2 
23.5 

12.6 
8,9 
1.5,  1 
14,2 

100,  0 
8,4 
9.8 

100,0 


Miscellaneous 


Amount 


$191,  660.  877 


995.  638 

-26.031 

1.224.401 

9.  268.  234 

3.  233,  492 

1,  202.  730 
649.  290 
825.  537 

1,  11.5.094 

3.  3.56.  027 

620.  543 

4.  249,  875 

5.  204.  882 
3,  ri07,  338 

709,  276 

2,  .534.018 
1.  284.  903 

7.53,  878 
3,006,941 

24,  464,  001 

5,  .890,  570 
5,  949,  772 

366,  985 
8,  36(;,  955 

871.  990 

2,011.  154 

423.  072 

1.  734.  967 

6,409  089 

793,  780 

48.  508.  240 
1.0.52,230 

2.54,  013 
8. 080.  483 

1,  556.  227 

2,  286.  197 
2,  833.  577 
1,719,703 
1,  676,  165 

653,  887 

1,  228,  822 
8,56,  189 

1,  532,  977 
321,938 

2,  972.  180 

2,  075.  963 

1.108.418 

12.  isr,.  433 

495.  965 


248 
40, 139 


,  177,  818 


Per- 
cent 


2.0 

0.8 
(") 
1.2 
1.9 
3,0 

1.2 
6.6 
2.3 
1.0 
2.7 

1,6 
0.5 
1.7 
3,2 
0.6 

1.7 
10 
2.6 
5.4 


1.4 
2.5 
0,4 
3,0 
1.4 

2.1 
4.3 
5.  7 
1,6 
2.0 

3.7 
1,0 
0.5 
1.2 
0.9 

3,3 
0,3 
3,  1 

1,H 
1(1 

1,0 
0.3 
3.2 
1,8 
4.1 

1,4 

1,0 
4,8 
2  8 


C) 


■*  Includes  adjustment  of  Federal  expenditures  to  total  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department;  sponsors'  expenditures  for  land,  land  leases,  ease- 
ments, and  rights-of-way,  for  which  the  distribution  by  type  of  project  is  not  available;  and  projects  not  included  under  the  major  types. 
"  Less  than  0.05  percent, 
c  Includes  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustments,  and  central  office  projects 

Source:  WPA  state  office  reports. 
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Table  XV. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by   WPA,   by  State 

AND  BY   Major  Type   of  Project 

Year  ENDiNr,  June  30.  1940 


State 


Highways.  Roads, 
anrl  Streets 


Public  Buildings 


Total 


Recreational  Facil- 
ities, Excluding 
Buildings 


Sewer  Systems 

and  Other 

Utilities 


Airports  and 
Airways 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut-    

Delaware.  _   

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho.- 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan..   

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York       

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island      

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Utah-.   

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

Hawaii     .   

Puerto  Rico 

\'irgin  Islands 

Undistributed  by  state 


$1.  902.  949.  771   $791,  863.  207   41.  6 


36,  276.  851 

7.  803.  673 

28,  810,  241 
93,  238,  636 
21,  632,  383 

20,  685,  369 

2,  242,  426 

8,  906,  381 

29,  646,  968 
33,  259,  720 

9,473,356 
154,  979,  063 
55,087,544  , 
24.  943,  271 
21,723,793 

32,432,690 
25,638.521 
6.450.948 
U,  592.  127 
86,587.781 

86,  730,  838 
46.  434.  520 
27,943.640 
62,926.873 
12,934,030 

23,  296,  108 

1,849.893 

6,  097,  095 

72,  903.  980 

10,  515,  835 

181,  509,  724 
32,  148.  188 
10,  588,  559 

131,  856,  332 
31,321,478 

14,  525,  855 
137,  599,  394 
12,  416,  669 
28,  318,  977 
11,696,149 

30, 168.  293 
66, 826,  021 
10,  736,  751 

3,  651,  129 
17, 199.  564 

29.604.011 

28,  684,  661 

51,  084,  601 

3,  265,  791 

1,  961,  630 

1,  767, 064 

15,  234 

3,  959,  142 


21.539,539 
4,780.006 
19,293.798 
16,  340,  682 
7,692,079  I 

7,046.911  ' 

463,  231 

906.  409 

12,421.021 

18.539,386 

3,386.991 
62.  489.  244 
30,  603,  630 

12,  291,  795 
9,  894.  535 

19.  228.  730 
10.  898.  Sol 
3.  684.  060 
5.  080,  550 
21.  018,  396 

45, 182.  268 
15.  935.  578 
15.  078.  364 
29,833.818 
5.  840.  785 

11.208.468 
667.203 

1.297.711 
29,  900,  789 

3, 306.  931 

40,  863,  839 

15,  160,  971 

5,  089,  229 
68,  106,  651 

16,  268,  935 

6,  761.  430 
68.  554.  905 

2,  368.  300 
11.866.426 

5.  112.295 

19,  253,  353 
29,  529,  839 

3,  827,  902 
1,  710,  395 
7, 064,  760 

9,  124.  571 
18,  131,,'i09 

13,  746,  750 
1,  391.  663 

823,  970 
1,  253,  725 


61.  1 
61.3 
67.0 
17.5 
35.6 

34.1 
20.7 
10.2 
41.9 
55.7 

35.8 
40.3 
55.6 
49.3 
45.5 

,59.3 
42.5 
57.  1 
43.8 
24.3 

52.1 
34.3 
54.0 
47.4 
45.2 

48.1 
36.1 
21.3 
41.0 
31.6 

22.5 
47.2 
48.  1 
51.6 
51.9 

46.6 
49.8 
19.1 
41.9 
43.7 

63.8 
44.2 
35.6 
46.9 
41.1 

30.8 
63.2 
26.9 
42.6 

42.0 
71.0 


$183,  447,  897 


$119,339,923 


6.3 


$199,  838,  640 


3.  309.  820 

1,  162.  356 
2,918.718 

13.611.951 

2.  566.  702 

2.  933.  673 
317,011 

1,  123.  128 

4,  051, 190 

2,  913,  549 

1,000,906 
8,  777,  130 
3,971.415 
1.826.611 

1.  795.  072 

4.  162,  968 

2.  324.  905 
601.988 

1.  066.  626 
10.  419.  994 

4.  386.  160 

5.  301..M2 
1.  733.  843 

5,  306,  445 

1,  133,  286 

2,  141,  846 
162.  853 
306,  689 

6,  649.  368 
2.  925.  851 

26.  905,  672 
4,  103,  221 
1,430.823 

4.  352.  956 

5.  003,  282 

1,  647,  892 

10,549,211 

677,  271 

6,044,816 

1.  272.  707 

1.260.999 
8.  237.  286 

1.  663.  275 
1.54.432 

1.711.  .505 

2.  006.  769 
1.  .524.  912 
3,817.380 

323,  626 

904,  601 
61,  969 


9.4 
14.8 
10.1 
14.6 
11.9 

14.2 
14.1 
12.6 
13.7 


10.6 
5.7 
7.2 
7.3 
S.3 

12.8 
9.1 
9.3 
9.2 

12.0 

5,1 
11.4 
6.2 

8.4 

8,8 

9.2 
8.8 
5.0 
9.0 
27.8 

14.8 
12.8 
13.5 
3.3 
16.0 

11.3 
7.7 
6.6 
17.8 
10.9 

4.2 
12.3 
15.5 
4.2 
9.9 

6.8 
6.3 
7.6 


46.1 
3.5 


437.  696 

42.  496 

464,  415 

7, 176,  324 

866,  427 

1,  721,  640 
134,  769 
206,288 
878,  923 
759,  414 

302,  046 
14,  124,  613 

2,  521,  316 
780.  207 

3,  295,  382 

430,489 

3, 036,  381 

261.328 

408,  190 

5,439,798 

3, 973,  963 
5, 080,  754 

331.146 
3,  360.  842 

470.  896 


739.  142 

1,  807,  922 

236,  775 

59,831 

442,280 

1,  899, 069 
362.  076 

6,  748, 018 
115,026 

14,832 
33,243 


1.2 
0.5 
1.6 
7.7 
4.0 

8.3 
6.0 
2.3 
3.0 
2.3 

3.2 
9.1 
4.6 
3.1 
16.2 

1.3 
11.8 
4.  1 
3.5 


4.6 
10.9 
1.2 
5.3 
3.7 


955,  041 

4.1 

189,  669 

10.2 

665,006 

9.3 

6,  682,  274 

9.2 

376,  288 

3.6 

7.  127.  047 

9.5 

1.704.939 

5.3 

431.  195 

4.1 

1,917,653 

9.0 

699,  682 

2.2 

789.  580 

6.4 

6,  772.  116 

4.9 

1,  268,  638 

10.1 

588.807 

2.1 

328,  331 

2.8 

2.5 
2.7 
2.2 
1.7 
2.6 

6.4 

1.2 

13.2 

3.6 

0.8 
1.9 


10.5 


1,  161.  784 
.536.  192 
268.  614 

8,  968,  495 

2,  341,  465 

3,  189,  129 
464,  674 

1,  580,  232 
1,  338,  229 

1,  760,  592 

912,  360 
19,  464,  394 

4,  766,  954 

2,  775,  654 

1,  545,  273 

2,  340, 063 
1,  780, 147 

749,  490 

1,  247,  287 
14,  721,  593 

11,  575,  766 
6,  397, 170 

831,  297 

7, 992,  609 

661,834 

2,  731,  442 
221,979 

1,  617,  305 
6,  905, 384 

745, 648 

28, 186, 131 

2,  064,  451 
592,  797 

12,  740,  942 
1,104,517 

1,351,984 
10,640,419 
4,  174,  250 
2,784,614 
917,029 

1,  173,  380 

4,  227,  542 
1,  658,  314 

486,  638 
1,  384,  587 

5.  272,  429 
779,  619 

8.  334.  261 
292,  630 

56,720 
32,  541 


3.3 
6.9 
0.9 
9.6 
10.8 

15.4 
20.3 
17.7 
4.5 
5.3 

9.6 
12.6 

8.7 
11,  1 

7.  1 


6.9  I 
11.6 
10.8  I 
17.0 

13.3 
13.8 

3.0 
12.7 

5.1 

11.7 
12.0 
26.5 

9.5 

7.1 

1.5.  5 
6.4 
5.6 
9.7 
3.5 

9.3 

33^6 
9.8 

7.8 

3.9 

6.3 
1.5.4 
13.3 

SO 

17.8 
2.  7 

9.0 

2.9 

1.8 


$37,  279,  450 


106.  685 


90,  656 
3, 662,  501 
1,  198, 187 


956,  939 
831,377 
150,  637 

153,  701 
369,  613 
125,  431 
871,971 
541,  062 

12,693 
304.249 

59.  048 
294,  519 
524,  953 

439, 186 
770,  318 
6.5,  210 
171.  581 
200.  674 

113.623 

1.  790 

489 

441.  080 

88.509 

16.423.849 

423.032 

156.284 

1,198.890 

175,246 

220,660 
573,790 

"361,402 
136,469 

206,  136 

334,037 

86,809 

19,024 

258.  238 

1,912,452 

901.259 

402,  223 

9,305 


62,  857 


0.3 
3.9 
5.6 


10.7 
2.8 
0.6 

1.6 
0.5 
0.2 
3.6 
2.5 

1.2 
0.9 
2.5 
0.6 

0.5 
1.7 
0.2 
0.3 
1.6 

0.5 
0.  1 
f-M 
0.6 
0.8 

9.1 
1.3 
1.5 
0.9 
0.6 

1.5 
0.4 

1.3 
1.2 

0.7 
0.5 
0.8 
0.5 
1.5 

6.5 
3.2 
0.8 
0.3 


A  Less  than  U.05  i)ercent. 

B  Includes  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustments,  and  central  office  projects. 

(ConcliKied  on  next  page) 
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Table  XV. — Amount  of  WPA  amd  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by   WPA.   by  State 

AND  BY   Major  Type  of  Projeit — Concluded 

Year  Ending  June  30.  1940 


.\labama-. 
Arizona-.. 
.Arkansas. - 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware  

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida -     

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

KansMS.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

-Maine 

-Maryland--.   .. 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan. .- 
Minnesota-  - 
Mississippi.. 

.Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada . .  - 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey. .  - . .- 
New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon  

Pennsylvania .  - . 
Rhode  Island  - 
South  Carolina- 
South  Dakota-- 


Tennessee. 

Te.\as 

Utah 

Vermont... 
Virginia.. 


Washington    . 
West  Virginia - 
Wisconsin-    - 
Wyoming.   -   - 


Hawaii  -   -       - 
Puerto  Rico 
Virgin  Islands 


Conservation 


Amount       Percent 


$64.  818,  819 


Undistributed  by  state  c. 


674,  519 
43,  491 
158,  546 
10,  485,  326 
636,  240 

901,  715 
82,  059 
185,  825 
569,  864 
165.  631 

2,  526,  930 
1,  954,  927 

3,  149,  439 
915,  768 
543,  996 

,■10,  074 
529,504 

45,  830 

611,428 

6,  618,  140 

2,310,  182 
1,  775,  765 
501.  030 
3,  499.  358 
1,  131. 194 

398,  898 
14,  547 

863,  291 
1,  593,  957 
1,  199,718 

790.  ,V28 
335,  195 
594,  371 

1,  202,  794 
206,  571 

554,  534 

2,  965,  205 
486,  244 
110,903 
887,  144 

447,  794 
2, 874,  285 
804,  663 
237,  810 
153,  566 

3,  702,  270 
196,  492 

3,  935,  323 
129,  140 


Sanitation 


Amount       Percent 


3.4 


1.9 
0.6 
0.5 
11.3 
2.9 

4.4 
3.7 
2.  1 
1.9 
0.5 


1.3 
5.7 
3.7 


0.2 
2.  1 
0.7 
5.3 

7.7 


3.8 
1.8 
5.6 
8.8 

1.7 
0.8 

14.2 
2.2 

11.4 

0.4 
1.0 
5.6 
0.9 
0.9 


3.  U 
0.4 
7.6 

1.5 
4.3 


0.9 

12.5 
0.7 
7.7 
3.9 


.$29,  788,  136 


1,  476,  977 
198,  041 
162,  340 
196,  751 
324,  129 

442,  741 

26,  719 

86,  066 

635,  679 

1,  206,  161 

152,  083 
1,  716,  933 
644,  718 
55,  069 
3.53,  869 

257,  116 
533,  156 


172,832 
72,  498 


2,  660,  299 
82.  484 
233.  720 

420.  129 

78,  444 


871.  287 
256.  635 

1.  942,  918 

I.  348.  573 

376.  370 

206.  200 

606.  554 

198.  087 
1.  697.  049 

376,  439 
1,421,377 

394,  972 

3,  191,  899 

1,  036,  245 

224,  716 


6,795 


423,  824 

121,  805 

2,  286,  706 

328,  764 

124,  164 


164,  592 


Sewing 


''  Percent 


1.6  ;  $118,  135.663 


4.2 
2.5 
0.6 
0.2 
1.5 

2.1 
1.2 
1.0 
2.2 
3.6 

1.6 
I.  1 
1.2 
0.2 
1.6 

0.8 
2.1 


1.5 
0.1 


9.5 
0.1 
1.8 

1.8 
4.2 


1.2 
2.4 

1.1 
4.2 
3.6 
0.2 
1.9 

1.4 
1.2 
3.0 
5.0 
3.4 

10.6 
1.6 
2.  1 


2.5 

0.4 
8.0 
0.6 
3.8 


1.080.905 

173.  055 

1.  628.  367 

9.  183.  581 

1.  670.  431 

633.  542 
290.  555 

449.  829 

3.  (104.  040 
2.315.799 

286.  262 

7,  669,  683 

2.  703.  439 
1,436.285 
1,479.774 

1.799.708 

1,  554.  780 

450,  107 
476,  718 

5,  314,  442 

4.  394,  000 

2,  955,  934 
1,  576,  258 

3,  305,  733 

1.  318,  273 

1,286,649 
189,  536 
846.  977 

3,  812.  440 
622.  987 

6.  690.  569 
1.936.418 

.620.  922 

8,  788.  380 

2.  212.  906 

667.  172 

14.  226.  361 

1.  262.  623 

1.  468.  446 

732.  159 

468.  200 

5.  836.  376 
503,  869 
230,  816 

1,  606,  201 

1,711,317 
642,  910 

1,  719,  942 
321,074 


3.1 
2.2 
5.7 
9.9 

7.7 

3.  1 
12.9 

5.0 
10.1 

7.0 

3.0 
4.9 
4.9 
5.8 
6.8 

6.6 
6.  1 
7.0 
4.1 
6.1 

5.  1 
6.4 
5.6 
5.3 
10.2 

5.5 
10.2 
13.9 

6.2 
5.  0 

3.6 
6.0 
4.9 
6.7 
7.1 

4.6 
10.3 
10.1 
5.2 
6.3 

1.5 
13.2 
4.7 
6.3 


5.8 
2.2 
3.4 
9.8 


m 


Professional  and  Service, 
Excluding  Sewing 


Percent 


$332,  947,  338 


17.6 


4,  947, 095 
1,018,166 
3,  667.  962 

21.  109,  ,666 
3.  535.  662 

3.  381,  634 

280,  389 

3,  282,  292 

5,  862,  791 

6,  004,  501 

674,  734 

37.  786,  092 

6,905,113 

3,  521,  656 

2,  232.  453 

4.  238.  769 

4.  1.59.  746 
538.  745 

1.  443,  728 
18.  619.  478 

13.  649,  180 

7,  742,  741 

5.  083,  671 

8,  007,  306 
1,911.674 

3,  629.  720 
304.  602 
470.  516 

16.114.090 
871.382 

40.  131.980 
,6.117.072 
1.286.016 

22.  784.  988 

6.  149.  793 

1.  887.  699 

21.  401,  776 

1,521,214 

4,  519,  618 
1,  865,  318 

3,  599.  386 

9,  897.  150 
1.  488,  730 

718,  294 
3.  936,  894 

3,914,681 

3,  648,  510 

10,  185,  164 

527.  661 

98.  901 

174.  026 

15,234 

202,  412 


14.0 
13.0 
12.7 
22.6 
16.4 

16.3 
12.5 
36.9 
19.7 
16.0 

7.1 
24.4 
12.6 
14.1 
10.3 

13.1 
16.2 
8.4 
12.5 
21.5 

15.6 
16.7 
18.2 
12.7 
14.8 

15.6 
16.6 

7.7 
20.7 

8.3 

22.  1 
16.9 
12.1 
17.3 
16.4 

13.0 
16.6 
12.3 
16.0 
16.9 

11.9 
14.8 
13.9 
19.7 
22.9 

13.2 
12.7 
19.9 
16.2 

5.0 

9.8 

100.0 


Miscellaneous  ^ 


Amount     i  Percent 


$26.  490.  698 


641.  931 

-140.  130 

166.  836 

2,  503.  469 
801.  061 

53, 478 
193,  019 
129,  373 

63,  854 
444,  060 

78,  365 

136,  534 

-303,911 

468,  465 

42,  377 

-87,  920 
516,  772 
60,352 
790,  250 

3,  838,  489 

920,  133 
474,  718 
82,  622 

1,  366.  698 

31.  689 

410.  293 

19.  370 

129.211 

1,033.311 

221.  886 

2,  647,  201 
-45.  684 

110,953 

556.  878 

-166.007 

446.  817 
218.  562 
301.  890 
152,  668 
49,  725 

-161,997 

45,  339 

241,  698 

33,  890 

317,  709 

-61,  362 

220,  768 

1,  866,  786 

31,512 

-151 
40,  139 


3,  756,  730 


1.5 
-1.8 
0.6 
2.7 
3.7 

0.3 
8.6 
1.5 
0.2 
1.3 

0.8 
0.  1 
-0.fi 
1.9 
0.2 

-0.3 
2.0 
0.9 
6.8 
4.4 

1.1 
1.0 
0.3 
2.2 

1.8 
1.1 
2.1 
1.4 
2.  1 

1.4 

—0.  I 

I. (I 

0.4 

-0.5 

3.1 
0.2 
2.4 
0.6 
0.4 

-0.6 
0.1 
2.3 
0.9 
1.8 

-0.2 
0.8 
3.7 
1.0 


(=) 


-^  Includes  adjustment  of  Federal  expenditures  to  total  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department;  sponsors'  expenditures  for  land,  land  leases,  ease- 
nients,  and  rights-of-way,  for  which  the  distribution  by  type  of  project  is  not  available;  and  projects  not  included  under  the  major  types, 
t*  LessilKiii  ii.o.'i  [lercent. 
'^  Includi  >  supply  fund  and  textile  account  adjustments,  and  central  otlice  projects. 


Source:  WI'A  state  office  reports. 
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Table  XVII.—  Selected  Activities  on'  Professional  and  Sekvice  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

Selected  Periods 


Unite'l  States. 


.Mnbama.  . 
.Vriztina 
-\rkansas  . 
California 
Colorado  . 


Connecticut     

Delaware  -        

Di.'trict  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.. - 
Illinois.  _ 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. - 


Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland      . . . . 
Massachusetts- . 


Michigan  . 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi- 
Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada  -  - 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey     

New  Mexico 


New  York      

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota- -- 

Ohio- 

Oklahoma 


Oregon  - 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  .  . 
South  Carolina  -- 
South  Dakota 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah    

Vermont  - . . 
Virginia 


Washington  .. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming. 


Work  in  Sewing  Rr)oms 


Number  of 
garments 
produced 


Number  of 
other  arti- 
cles pro- 
duced 


222. 683, 000 


2,  931,  000 
916,000 
1.809,000 
1.1.720,000 
2,  930,  OOO 

1.584.000 

228.000 

649,000 

4.  647.  000 

7.  767.  000 

.127,  000 
13,  238,  OOO 

4,  .130,  000 

2,  7.11,  000 

3.  807.  000 

.1,  025.  0(«1 

2.  406,  000 
1,112,000 
1,  087,  000 

20,  691,  fl(X) 

3,  346,  000 
3.  91.1.  000 
3.  207.  000 

5.  63(1.  (100 
1,471,00(1 

3,  306.  000 

161.000 

1,  6.10,  000 

.1,281,000 

529,000 

16,  508.  IKX) 
.1,951.000 
1.481,000 

10.  ,524.  000 
,3,  180.000 


67,  960,  000 


1,  141,000 
16.  498,  000 

1 ,  743,  oon 
3.  (H)S,  (IIKI 
1.90S.  IKKl 

2,  645.  not) 
19.  .191.000 

S06,  n(KI 
I'llI.IKKI 

3,  348,  (Kid 

3,  686,  000 
3,321,000 

4,  lOS.  000 
374,  000 


Number 
of  School 
Lunches 
Served  B 


1,018.000 


623,000 
167,000 
309,000 
5,  089,  000 
523,000 

30O.  000 
119.000 
l»i.  000 
1.  380,  000 
848.  000 

139,  rtK) 
3,  .157,  000 
1,  490,  000 

1.  138,000 
868,000 

66,1,  000 
419,000 
147,  000 
1.18.000 

2.  1.16.000 

12,  219,  000 

1,243,000 

6.56,  000 

1.514.000 

238,  ana 

1.829.000 
137.  000 
367.  OOO 

1.244.000 
23.000 

10.  263.  OIM] 

1.251,000 

125,  000 

3.  623.  000 
720,  (KIO 

452,  000 
2,719,000 
248,  (10(1 
IW,  (Kid 
:i7.s,  (Hid 

2.  618,  (KIO 

1.213,  WH) 

233,  («1ll 

I4S,  illKl 

li,1,".,  (Kill 

869,000 

832.  000 

1.097.000 

92.  (KIO 


^  Cumulative  through  December  31,  1939. 
B  On  January  17.  1940, 
c  Two-week  period  in  January  1940. 
D  Week  ending  February  18.  1939. 


20, 600 
3,300 
.1,  600 
28.  .500 
22.  500 

2.000 

7.  400 
24.  500 
47.700 

8.900 
33.  .SOfl 
16,000 

2.  (OO 

5,  800 

.1,  .100 

7.100 

100 

.10(1 

.1.  60O 

33.  900 

28.  100 
47.700 
16.  KXl 

(i,  900 

5,  100 
1,400 

4,000 
5.800 

lOS.  8(XI 
58,  100 
2,300 
49,  ,100 
73,  400 

24.  .100 

2,  SOO 

300 

73,  1(1(1 

6,  9(»l 

74,  100 
24.  0(10 
24.  I(«l 

4(HI 

29,  .100 


Number  of 
Medical  and 

Denta!  Kx- 
aminatifins. 
Treatments, 

Tests,  and 

Immuniza- 
tions c 


9,100 
6.600 


7.000 
19.  40O 


100 
200 


16,800 

2,  .100 

14,  300 

10,400 

800 


Enrollment  in  .Vdult 
Number  of  Education  Classes  ^ 
Visits 
Made  by 
House- 
keeping 
.\ides  '• 


17,159,000 


2,600 

300 

12,000 

700 

64,  400 
23,  300 


7,200 
8,900 


500  I 
7,400 


3.5,400  I 

20.  100  ! 

11,800  35,100 

2.  100  ! 


233,000 

47,000 

516,  000 

1,418,000 

391,000 

143.  700 

16,  000 

18  900 

10.1.  000 

639.000 

144,000 
2,  303,  000 
451.000 
321,000 
360.  000 

261.000 

107.  000 

6,800 

476,00fl 

294,000 
140.  OOO 
.120,  000 
192,000 
32,000 

174,  000 
12,700 


618,  000 
,5.000 

1.  967.  600 
2.19.  000 
40.000 

l.ftiO.  000 
464.000 

85,000 
808,000 

26.800 
448.000 

8.1,800 

2.34.000 
1.  022,  000 


Natural- 
ization 
and  liter- 
acy 


343,  000 

266,000 
62,000 
29,000 
43,700 


7,  100 
600 
2,700 
7.200 
1,500 

700 

"l.'26o 
2.  ,500 
17,  100 

lOO 

14,700 

4.700 

1.800 

1.600 

4.300 

12.  11X1 

100 

500 

1,000 

9,000 
1,600 
9,200 
40.000 
1.300 

1,500 
100 
1,500 
3,900 
1,  .500 

23,800 

16,700 

900 

19,600 

1,800 

1,200  I 
21.900  I 

2.300 

11.900 

400 

5,600 

17,200 

800 

100 

6,300 

3,500 

6,200 

1,900 

800 


Other 

classes 


773,000 


12,000 
2,700 
9,100 

89,900 
9,300 

12,900 

200 

1.900 

3,600 

8.300 

.5.600 

46.  300 

20,900 

4,  .300 

8,300 

10,  ,100 

13,900 

1,800 

50O 

14.  80O 

68.600 
14.700 
19.400 
34.  600 
9.  100 

10,300 

800 

6,500 

21.300 

3.  100 

53,  80O 
8,800 

4,  .800 
33.700 

9.  700 

8,800 
54,900 
6,700 
6.600 
9.100 

15,  400 
16.500 

6.400 
2.700 
14.000 

29,000 
1.5,  100 
10.  600 
1.2ai 


Enroll- 
ment in 
Nur.sery 
Schools  c 


38,000 


1,400 
80(1 
300 

1,400 
600 

500 
100 

1,400 
800 


Number  of 
'Participant 
Music  Per-  i    Hours  in 
formancesc  ?«"<^.at""' 

Activities  D 


Attend- 
ance at 


1,300 
900 
400 
800 
600 

400 
100 
300 
600 
70(1 

1,40(1 
500 
300 

1,  700 
60O 

40O 
1,600 
500 
400 
200 

SOO 

2,  100 

400 ; 

200 
700 

1,100 
1,600 

4no 
2dii 


,100,000 


10,600 
1,200 

46,  lOO 
2,900 

9,000 
1,  ,100 
6,  7(X1 
19,200 
1,300 


400  ' - 

1,400     269,700 
1,300      24,800 
SOO      6, 30O 
400  

1,100 : 

300  '             2,  100 

100  I       500 

600  6,  500 

3,  20O  98. 800 


15.400 

13.000 

5.800 

22,600 


35,000 


1,800 

168,  200 

2,700 

72,700 
4,  4(10 


72,  OOO 
2,800 

6,700 

96,  700 

9.  .500 

6,400 


2,  .300 
11,  100 
2,  6(X) 
2,000 
5,  lOO 


5,  lOO 
39,  900 


15,680.000 


121,000 
96,  000 
98  000 
1,721,000 
92.000 

133.  00(1 
25,  (KIO 
66,000 
U.I.  000 
192,000 

89.  (XKl 

1.  297,  (KKl 

38,1.  000 

328.  (XKl 

96.  000 

174.  (KX) 
140.  (XXI 


120.  000 

1,  014,  000 

879,  OOO 
368,000 
150,  000 
268,000 
99,  0(X) 

134,  000 
9,000 
2,000 

632,000 
42,  0(K1 

2,  103.  000 
140.  000 
122.000 

1,  059,  0(X) 
98,000 

82,000 
808,000 

16.  000 
295.  000 
126.  (XKl 

124.  000 
602.  (KK) 
130.  (XIO 
42,  (KKl 
140,  000 

32'*.  (HMl 

179.  (»»i 

467,  IHXi 

34,  0(KI 
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Table  XVIII. — Selected    Items    of    Physical   Accomplishment   on    Construction    Projects   Operated    bt 

WPA,  BY  State 

Cumulative  through  December  31.  1939 


Stall- 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

ralifornia... -.. 

Colorado 

ronnecticut. 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Elinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky , 

Louisiana 

Maine -._ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan,     . 

Minnesota    

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. _ ,,. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jer-sey 

New  Mexico 

New  York         

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio      _   

Oklahoma 

Oregon_      

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island, 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota,  

Tennessee.. 

Texas. 

Utah. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico... 


Miles  of 
Highways. 
Roads,  and 

Streets 
(New  and 
Improved) 


470. 118 


16,  210 
1.714 
7.881 
8,580 
6.245 

3.112 

89 

122 

5.419 

6,  fi35 

2.608 
35.  159 

18.  344 
21.617 
14.  772 

8.843 
3.236 
1,591 
899 
3.286 

17.  215 
19.511 
11.377 
16.908 

7,239 

10.509 
1.705 
1.318 
4.406 
2.967 

7,761 
7.827 

11.  133 

19.  623 
23,  980 

3.850 
12. 803 

7.530 

12,  703 

29,  134 

21,217 

3,337 

1,436 

.5,029 

9.216 
13.520 
16.601 

3,240 

77 
16 


Number  of  Public  Buildings 


Schools 


New  con- 
struction 
and  addi- 
tions 


182 
37 
334 
196 
96 

10 
3 


28 
62 
41 
23 
61 

281 
42 
15 
11 


119 
131 
174 
293 
23 


20 
269 

15 
129 
45 
84 
678 

35 

87 


618 
69 


216 
184 


Recon- 
struction 
or  improve- 
ment 


27.801 


-WO 
209 
397 
694 
34.1 

404 

411 

5 

277 

472 

•W 
844 
810 
1.53 
126 

752 
2S2 
8,8 
386 
1,246 

1,001 
865 
198 
.193 
283 

245 

32 

63 

834 

210 

8.56 
1.015 
1.382 
1,621 
1,  846 

102 
2,766 

149 
1.  251 

1,W 

536 
229 
147 
104 
805 

431 

1,424 

477 


New  con- 
struction 
and  addi- 
tions 


Recon- 
struction 
or  improve 
ment 


20,541 


35.  330 


3,36 
199 
,503 
1,382 
359 

179 
17 
28 
569 
368 

164 
634 
503 
359 
355 

341 
224 
'49 
133 
397 

6.52 
996 
457 
221 
298 

337 
139 
65 
379 
264 

977 
.532 
351 
789 
957 

262 
729 
43 
S92 
232 

404 
637 
226 
33 
203 

547 
5,50 
999 
IK 


487 
129 
247 
2,040 
574 

466 
194 
293 
255 
1.267 

65 

1.532 

1.090 

392 

2.57 

667 
406 
68 
601 
1,839 

1,381 
971 
110 
364 
4.52 

916 

48 

92 

1,  635 

57 

3.  516 
374 
481 

3, 105 
429 

266 
2.468 
260 
,566 
218 

85 

1.  135 

306 

170 

758 

447 

289 

1,385 

152 

26 


Number  of 
Bridges 
and  Via- 
ducts (New 

and 
Improved) 


94,  711 


8.774 
272 
3.841 
1.209 
2.693 

291 

7 


1.084 

2.  315 

759 
10,  138 
2,468 
5,  140 

790 

3.  145 

1.  569 
210 
183 
283 

,541 
1.086 
7,336 
1,248 

2,  138 

,5,  742 
120 
238 
322 

1.381 

675 

323 

760 

.5.  716 

2.902 

314 

1.399 

32 

976 
1,046 

4,618 

.5.  559 

843 

.521 

276 

722 
1,032 

,580 
1,  052 

21 
41 


Number  of 

Culverts 

(New  and 

Improved) 


761. 122 


31,  306 
3.886 
21.060 
14.663 
14,  679 

3.065 
32 

.58 
5.480 

21.  642 

5.  042 
79,  759 
20.068 
26.180 
14,070 

,50,  722 
6,609 
3,000 
3,323 
2,468 

52.  186 

22.  683 
14,  205 
31,  440 
10,664 

17,  194 

901 

3,  695 

1,312 

2.  268 

12.041 
3.987 
11.688 
38,654 
39,  343 

6,072 
22, 965 
100 
6,549 
7,463 

39,  162 
18,311 
6, 926 
2.967 
5. 983 

22,  949 
16,  460 
13, 044 
2,822 

100 
16 


Number  of 

Parks 
(New  and 
Improved) 


Number  of 
Play- 
grounds 
and  Ath- 
letic Fields 
(New  and 
Improved) 


28 

1.89 

9 

39 

34 

106 

,367 

574 

116 

1,50 

130 

143 

16 

20 

93 

117 

i:w 

166 

117 

329 

37 

49 

,506 

934 

323 

327 

250 

1,53 

126 

159 

29 

149 

17 

108 

34 

63 

48 

1,52 

247 

430 

2,55 

442 

284 

432 

09 

100 

161 

692 

86 

208 

163 

103 

26 

26 

39 

67 

287 

430 

30 

124 

437 

744 

75 

4,54 

122 

239 

447 

682 

108 

1,866 

70 

178 

301 

1,070 

29 

61 

71 

272 

90 

69 

61 

24S 

148 

377 

50 

147 

14 

23 

33 

193 

1,55 

559 

24 

150 

390 

375 

28 

63 

9 

4 

1 

(Concludfd  on  next  page) 
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\Bi,E   XVIII. — Selected    Ttem,s    of    Physkal    Accomplishment    on    Con,struction    Pno.iECTs    Operated    by 

WPA,  BY   State — Concluded 


CUMI'LATIVE   TirRdlr.II    DECEMBER   31,    1939 


Miles  of  Water  Mains 
and  Distribution  Lines 

Miles  of  Storm  and 
Sanitary  Sewers 

Number  of 
Sanitary 
Privies 
(New  Con- 
struction) 

Acres  Drained  (Ex- 
cluding Roadside 
Drainage) 

Miles  of 
Bulkhejirts. 
Retaining 
Walls  and 
Revet- 
ments 
(New  Con- 
struction) 

State 

New  con- 
struction 

Reconstruc- 
tion or 
improve- 
ment 

New-  con- 
struction 

Reconstru<'- 
tion  or 
improve- 
ment 

3,113 

New  con- 
struction 

Reconstruc- 
tion or 
improve- 
ment 

Total        

9,638 

2,774 

16,  460 

1,  760,  956 

,5.  272,  692 

12,  485,  439 

1,366 

89 
87 
31 
917 
171 

58 
27 
26 
155 
147 

135 
437 
169 
188 
301 

82 
181 
43 
92 
410 

457 
210 
67 
342 
103 

189 
25 
25 
,59 
,59 

839 
204 
,59 
519 
249 

188 

344 

12 

1,59 

88 

73 
232 
256 

38 
212 

478 
,52 

275 
54 

25 

4 

4 

169 

74 

13 

r 

27 
16 

67 
1.  194 
13 
10 
30 

14 

1 

4 

44 

156 
8 
15 
25 
17 

86 

4 
30 
15 

60 
6 
6 

82 
139 

73 
51 

6 
11 

1 
1,54 
60 

10 

34 

6 

32 

16 

24 

164 
23 
33 

785 
144 

267 
43 
82 
244 
366 

87 

1,170 

,386 

187 

110 

339 
3,52 
73 
136 
667 

1,  100 
410 
155 
610 
100 

246 
14 
113 
4,52 
116 

1.179 

380 

68 

1,381 
212 

56 
857 

97 
182 

68 

100 
461 
176 
34 
200 

265 
225 
730 
34 

1 

30 

61 

74 

3 

24 

12 

47 

9 

8 

365 

94 

16 

47 

48 

20 

3 

5 

115 

38 

78 

1 

62 
4 
(M 
217 

897 
10 
28 

118 
63 

18 

271 

1 

1 

9 

2 

142 

2 

11 

16 

19 

60 

1 

25,  060 
17,781 
49,  731 
19,110 
23.  734 

66 
2,  786 

2,5,518 

296 

84,  2,50 

204,  6,58 
16.003 

13,  616 

679.  800 

234 

906.  109 

293,  219 

9,  732 

127,707 

14.434 

37.  864 

231.746 

35.  000 

6S,  736 

4.58 

996 

20.  321 

201 .949 
40.  426 
34.  070 

106.  178 
7.272 

19.  701 
4.016 
15,  654 

55,  831 
6,  578 

71,716 

280,  266 

1.434 

32.  .524 

205.  962 

22,  ,502 
54,  026 

6,  693 

56,  606 

7,  2,59 

43,713 
1,  082.  393 

34.  937 

26 
164,  755 

35,  342 
1,  514 
8.890 
1.434 

230 

290 

.S9 

862,  059 

90, 606 

26,  2.53 

434 
7.59.  430 

1.50 
178,  515 
118,041 

99,  479 
875,  363 

.58,  .569 
483.  115 
112,  109 

57,  835 
325.  323 

29 

23 

16 

116 

.50 

Connecticut 

20 

2 

Florida                             -      - 

20,  192 
39,  1.30 

17.960 
.50.  604 
87.  883 
9.  674 
39.  476 

5.5,  390 
41.4.57 

10.776 
1.80 

196 

1.39 

111.435 

1.945 

14.014 

27.  498 

2.  552 

33 

19.  .594 

15.  223 

831 
118.228 
27,  366 
70,  442 
79,  360 

13,673 
41,7,50 
16 
93,  673 
,30.  345 

160,  707 

47,371 

24,  225 

2 

121.296 

14.971 

192,  ,526 

14,  975 

,5,  380 

68 
243 

13 

rJeorgia                  -  .  - -  -  -- 

17 

17 

Illinois 

29 

33 

17 

27 

Kentucky                                 -          .  ,  .       , 

26 

6 

Maine           -.-  

2 

171,  200 
23,  722 

.5.  .591 .  658 

1.3.5.931 

67.  424 

756.  672 

30 

4,941 

7,  300 

176 

141,992 

44,919 

26,  962 

79.  496 

1,720 

606,  628 

4.  .506 

34,  225 

2H,  314 

787 

101,778 

960 

51,  786 
216,  405 

,52,712 

10 

120.476 

130.600 

SI 

23.  137 

2,540 

109,  801 

21 

Massachusetts _._ 

47 
13 

40 

3 

30 

Nebraska 

22 

i^evafla        -     -      --- 

5 

60 

22 

84 

North  Carolina      .         . 

12 

North  Dakota        -- 

2 

70 

Oklahoma         

19 

26 

161 

Sout  h  Carolina 

32 
17 
6 

34 

Texas ---- -.- - 

Utah               

23 
16 

h 

21 

42 

West  Virginia                            .        

32 

Wisconsin           _  _  . 

29 

5 

5 

2 





A  Less  than  0.5  miles. 
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Table  XIX.  —Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construition  Projects  and  Recipients 

OF  Public   Relief,  by  State   and   by   Program  * 


CONTINENT.\L   UNITED   STATES 
JnNE  1940 

Work 
Projects 
.\dminis- 
tratiou 
(Em- 
ployees) 

National  Youtli  .admin- 
istration 

Civilian 
Conserva- 
tionCorpsB 

(Enrollees) 

Other 
Federal 
Agencies  c 
(Em- 
ployees) 

Special  Types  of  Public 

.\ssistance 

General 
Relief  i> 
(Cases) 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
Grants 
(Grant 
Vouchers) 

State 

Student 
work  pro- 
gram 
(employees) 

Out-of- 
school  work 

program 
^employees) 

Old-age 
assistance 
(recipients) 

.A.id  to 

dependent 

children 

(families) 

.\id  to  the 

blind 
(recipients) 

United  States 

1,  734,  497 

313.367 

269,  033 

239.  573 

E  392.  621 

1,  970,  226 

346,  287 

71,854 

1,  372,  651 

60.310 

Alabama 

34,  523 
5,740 

26,  941 
75,  571 
17,  234 

16,  724 
2,736 
10,  799 

25,  379 

35,  388 

7.237 

135.  737 

47.  345 

19.  093 

20,374 

34,  463 
24,  783 

6,  246 
15.  220 
65.  910 

67.  155 

35.  674 
25,758 
64,411 

8,736 

20,196 
1,470 
6,234 

58,511 
9,024 

146,  146 

37,460 

9.598 

118,994 
37,  843 

12,658 

158.  605 

10.  952 

28.668 

9,463 

33,  600 

73,  246 

8,  702 

3,833 

26,  2.59 

23.557 

30.011 

38.713 

2  577 

1,903 
1,855 
1,043 
16,124 
2,564 

3,666 
547 
1,682 
3,665 
3.398 

808 

24,  434 

4,611 

7,307 

3,855 

1,468 
1,815 
2,065 
3,138 
U.  789 

15.  577 
10.  148 
3.262 
9.568 
630 

4,  646 
143 
566 

11,707 
1.771 

42.  854 
4,964 
2,373 

17.  080 

5,  517 

1.611) 
29.071 
2.039 
5.435 
1,225 

2,461 

14,  957 

2,346 

1,  128 

6,  325 

1.891 
3.572 
11.956 

808 

6,  196 
670 

4.  105 
9,522 
1,  425 

2.471 

649 

1.337 

5,926 

8.  863 

1.406 

14,  805 
6,906 
4,989 
5,425 

6,029 
6.059 
2.098 
3,988 
6,978 

7,803 
6.  555 

5.  932 

9.  360 

1.  420 

2.  927 
327 

1.508 

6.  737 
2,  162 

24.  932 
6.  658 
2.467 

10.  969 

5.  326 

1.  185 
20.  477 
1.  630 
4,394 
1,970 

6.600 

15.  157 
1.359 

746 

6.  209 

3.502 

5.  743 

5.513 

618 

6.950 
2,547 
7,823 
7,455 
2.282 

1.545 

358 

688 

3.730 

7.600 

904 
11.545 
4.886 
2.  651 
3.399 

5.704 
5.398 
1.516 
2,  167 
6,801 

7.473 
6.286 

5,  439 
9.718 

1.  862 

2,639 

233 

527 

6,505 

1,947 

14,  93S 

6,  093 

2.  867 
11.018 

9.  028 

1.801 

14.912 

195 

'             5.218 

2.  444 

i            6. 487 

1           16. 889 

939 

374 

5,  456 

3.419 

4.067 

5.  262 

558 

9.889 
1,738 
2,946 
23,  414 
3,684 

5.508 
970 
13.  078 
8.852 
7.942 

1.079 
17.218 

5.  382 

4,  197 
3.499 

8.554 

6.  464 
4.470 
6.407 

20.  679 

5.  693 
3.861 
8.449 
9.  131 
3.  630 

.1,  544 

1.  173 
4,925 

21,  508 
2.032 

27.  .394 

7.  398 
1,361 

10. 942 
3,  805 

3.640 
3.5.  877 
5.  552 
8.938 
1.799 

10,  487 

13,  656 

1,442 

17,  lit 

13.  687 
2.617 

2.  130 
2.091 

19,  940 
8,136 
19,  755 
141,  792 
41,  152 

17.  148 
2,686 
3,353 

35.  222 
28.243 

8,933 
138,  291 
66,  255 
55,  109 
27.  147 

48,  734 
31,  882 
13,884 

18.  516 
86.  005 

73.  302 
62.908 
21,510 
92,  032 

12,  175 

27.  784 

2.  272 
5.785 

31,  145 
4.483 

118,  702 

35,  694 

8,822 

122,  886 
72.  739 

19.  173 
98.  218 

6.  772 
19,  796 
14.  752 

40,  303 
118,  380 

13,  639 
5,442 

17,  438 

39.  128 
17.816 
51.  .545 

3.  403 

5,914 
2,544 
4,664 
15,  517 
5,960 

F  1,  400 

613 

933 

3,783 

3,815 

2.894 
F7.  600 

17,  365 
F3.000 

6.416 

F290 

13.  081 
1.527 
7.326 

12,114 

18,  639 
8,864 
F  104 

11,076 
2.370 

5.428 

F  100 

673 

11,174 

1,888 

36,058 
9,352 
2.368 
9.934 

18,554 

1,980 

38,  049 

1,210 

2,964 

F  1.  900 

14.  187 
F95 

3.392 

569 

2.  975 

4.979 

7.809 

12,  303 

747 

600 
356 

812 

7,161 

640 

246 

216' 
2,  351 
1,  111 

278 

F  7,  700 

2.439 

1.460 

1,272 

i,'667' 

1,233 

683 

1,183 

863 
935 
780 
F  3,  665 
195 

688 
F15 
321 
720 
233 

2,848 
1,947 
181 
3,947 
2.228 

452 

12,  962 

65 

794 

238 

1,607 

2,498 
3,614 
4,149 
112.322 
14.  133 

19.  053 
1.  259 
2.131 
9.820 
6.744 

2,166 
148, 035 
41,620 
28,789 
19,  720 

F5,60O 
9,677 
9,924 
8.458 
68.133 

63.  976 
35,  948 

1,166 
23,  633 

4,931 

10,501 

869 

F  6.  900 

48.  138 

2.162 

240,  870 

5,465 

5,080 

86,  345 

F  12.  400 

9.491 
183.  601 
F  10.  500 

2.185 
F  5.  000 

F  3.  800 
12.  384 
5.445 
2.488 
7.460 

11.051 

15.820 

45.  803 

1.39R 

1,262 
4  234 

Arkansas 

California.- .-  -  - 

Colorado 

799 
8,383 
3,001 

Delaware 

34 

648 

469 

Iowa.  _ -- --- 

Kansas..   

141 
2,469 

238 

528 

Maine.  .. 

Maryland.   .. 

184 
210 

Michicau   

Minnesota ... 

Mississippi 

450 

983 

1,103 

1  910 

Montana  ._  

3!  790 

Nevada 

IP 

New  Hampshire .. 

New  .Tersev 

41 
102 

New  Mexico..   

New  York...      

.North  Carolina 

5,873 

349 
399 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania  

Rhci.il' Island          

292 
2,706 

279 
445 

Soulli  Carolina 

413 

Texas                            

3  886 

Utah        

202 

153 

1.023 

1,037 
807 

2.008 
148 

Vermont 

44 

761 

8O5 

Wyoming  . 

713 

A  See  notes  on  pp.  101  to  109  for  description  and  sources  of  data  included. 
B  Average  enrollment  during  the  month  by  state  from  which  enrolled. 

c  Includes  employment  on  projects  financed  from  PWA  funds  and  on  other  Federal  work  and  construction  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  emergency  and  regular  funds. 

^  Figure."^  for  a  number  of  states  include  cases  receiving  hospitalization  and/or  burial  only. 
E  Includes  four  persons  not  reported  by  states. 
^  Estimated. 
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Table  XX. — Amount  of  Earxivcs  of  Persons   Kmploybd  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects 
AND   Payments  for  Public    Relief,   by  State  and   by   Program  * 

Continental  Unitep  States 

June  1940 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Work  Programs 


Oran.l 
Total 


Work 

Total  I'^^flf 
Admin- 
istration 


National  Youth 
Administration 


Student 

work 
program 


United  States-    Ju  256,  371   lu  170.054        100,631* 


Alabama 

.Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida... _. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. . _ 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts  . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico  _ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio - 

Oklahoma . 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota...  . ... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


3,846 
1,212 
2,397 
18,  961 
3.629 

2,911 
361 
3,017 
3,083 
3,389 

967 
18,  952 
6,067 
3,574 
2,798 

3,649 
3,327 
1,564 
2,724 
12,  717 

8,348 
5,671 
2,510 
7,659 
1,673 

2,745 
358 
1,450 
9.123 
1,213 

28.260 
3,498 
1.240 

14,  381 
4,478 

2,  128 
23,  985 

1,934 

3,  035 
1,398 

4,050 
7.683 
1,380 
490 
3.847 

5.371 

2.931 

5,794 

593 


3,464 
784 

2.  145 
9,  135 
1.748 

1.838 
288 
2.838 
2.474 
3,007 

625 

12.  020 

3.777 

1.830 

1.  703 

3.  1.53 
2,469 

932 
1,972 
7,768 

5,277 
3,  175 
2.290 
5,422 
1,206 

1,956 

278 

1,136 

7,005 

962 

15.  005 
2.882 
887 
9.  682 
2.757 

1.464 

15.  273 

1.461 

2.782 

893 


4.  138 

2.  301 

3,  142 
439 


1.842 
381 
1.307 
5.256 
1,116 

957 

153 

754 

1,353 

1,682 

416 
8,306 
2,658 
1,133 

1,  121 

1.710 

1,274 

321 

885 

4,407 

3,915 

2,  132 
1.  188 
3,809 

598 

1.207 
89 

355 
3,609 

568 

9.378 
1.721 
515 
7,460 
1,685 

852 
9.  276 

634 
1,444 

541 


3.  336 

1,608 

6.259 

3,488 

838 

558 

321 

198 

3.517 

1,095 

1,562 

1.638 

2,323 

160 


15 
13 
6 
139 
24 

25 
4 
18 
26 
28 

9 
174 
44 
61 
26 

17 
18 
15 
24 

75 

118 
68 
23 
73 
6 

32 

1 

6 

79 

11 

312 

38 
21 
116 
47 

16 
170 
16 
33 
12 

27 
111 
24 
9 
42 

25 

26 

85 

6 


Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 


Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 


147 
13 
84 

177 
28 

53 
11 
25 
84 
173 

34 
243 
123 

91 


114 
173 
60 
61 
160 

171 
155 

99 
152 

27 


29 
173 
45 

645 
127 

39 
200 

83 

20  i 
393 
33 
96 
33 

88 
400 

26 

13 
133 


115 

148 

10 


460 
169 
518 
494 
151 


Special  Types  ol  I'ublic 
Assistance 


Other 
Federal 
agen- 
cies B 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
children 


39,  603 


Aid  to 
the  blind 


1,814 


1,000 
208 
230 

3,069 
429 


187 

225 

149 

5,383 

1,389 


102 

701 

461 

24 

96 

30 

46 

1,  995 

86 

247 

764 

423 

504 

620 

226 

60 
765 
324 
176 
225 

378 
358 
100 
144 
451 

495 
416 
360 
644 
123 

175 

15 

35 

431 

129 

990 
404 
190 
730 
.598 

119 
989 
13 
346 
162 

430 

1.0,52 

62 

25 

361 

227 

269 

349 

37 


loci 

2.532 
628 
369 
263 

934 
646 
436 

858 
2,675 

578 
404 
620 
744 
452 

481 
167 
711 
2.713 
209 

3.680 
,592 
122 

1.176 
344 

457 
4.  445 
765 
863 
145 

1.  183 

1.208 

168 

76 

1,886 

2,256 
253 
237 
226 


196 
2,899 
1,  193 

1,  153 
530 

426 
379 
295 
327 
2,445 

1,239 
1,361 

179 
1,481 

220 

4.59 

60 

124 

645 

65 

3,  034 
362 
148 

2.  863 

1 .  2S9 

410 

2,  166 
132 
163 
291 

406 
1.221 
289 
87 
171 

864 

247 

I.  154 

81 


84 
82 
56 
707 
179 

■■•66 
17 
35 
83 
78 

83 

^168 

488 

f-62 

188 

rs 
310 

59 
228 
706 

716 
306 

Fl 
264 

66 

149 
F3 
30 
346 

48 

1.624 

l.W 

74 

383 

2li!l 


1.367 

55 

49 

^32 

261 

Fl 

120 
19 
61 

1.56  ! 

178  ' 

468 

24 


346 

19 


6 
30 
11 

6 

"205 

57 

35 

28 


General 
Relief  c 


32, 394 


Farm 
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A  See  notes  on  pp.  104  to  109  for  description  and  sources  of  data  included. 

B  Inchi'lfs  i';irriint.'s  on  projects  financed  from  PW.\  funds  and  on  other  Federal  work  ami  construction  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
emergency  ;iinl  ri'i.'iil:ir  funds. 

c  Figures  fur  ;i  iiuiiiber  of  states  include  cost  of  hospitalization  and  burials. 

D  Includes  $244  not  reported  by  states. 

E  Hospitalization  and  burials  amounting  to  $20,746  not  included  because  number  of  cases  receiving  these  services  oiilv  is  net  available. 

F  Estimated. 

<=  Less  than  $.500. 

H  Medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burials  amount  iiig  to  $35,452  not  included  because  number  of  cases  receiving  these  services  only  is  not  available. 
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Accessions  to  W  I'A  pinjects,   I,   Ki-41,  42-4:5. 
Accomplishments,  jihysical,  7  !),  (io-  SO, 

On  airport  and  airway  jirojects,  26-28,  :M-37,  69. 
On  national  defense  projects,  6-7,  21-2.'). 
Administration  of  the  WPA  jirogram,  81-89. 
Administrative  emi)loyees,  57-58. 
Administrative  expenses,  6,  11,  .V2,  53,  .">4,  .>7  .'iS. 
Advisory    Commission    to    the    Conneil    of     National 

Defense,  15,  20. 
Age,  re(|uiremeuts  concerning,  for  WPA  employni<'nt, 

82. 
Aged,  aid  to  the,  92,  98,  95-98,  103,  108-109. 
.\gricnltnral    .\djnstinent    .Administration,    a]i])roi)ria- 

tion  of  fiscal  year  1941  KR.\  Act  fnnds  to,  10. 
.\gricnltiire.  Department  of: 

.Allocation  of  WPA  fnnds  to  hnreaiis  of,  5.3. 
Appropriation  of  ERA  Act  funds  for  loans  to  needy 

farmers,  10. 
Employtiient     on     \\'PA     projects     operated     by 

bureaus  of,  44. 
See  aho  individnal  bureaus  of. 
Aid  to  the  blind  and  to  dependent  children  and  old-age 

assistance,  92,  93,  95-98,  103,  108-109. 
.Airport  and  airway  projects,  22,  26-37. 

Accomplishments  on,  26-28,  34-37,  69. 

Albuquerque  Airport,  New  Mexico,  32. 

Ajiproval  procedure,  28-29. 

Berry  Field,  Na.shville,  Tennessee,  32. 

Kmployment  on,  18,  45. 

Expenditures  on,  37,  62. 

Idaho  Falls  .Airport,  Idaho,  33. 

La  Guardia  Field,  New  York,  29-31,  35,  37. 

Maxwell  Field,  near  Montgomery,  .Alabama,  33-34. 

Moline  -Airport,  Illinois,  32-33. 

Morgaiitown,  AA'e.st  Virginia,  33. 

Reeves  Field,  Los  Angeles  (San  Pedro)  California, 

33-34. 
Snohomish  County  Airport,  near  Everett,   Wash- 
ington, 31. 
S])onsors'  participation  in,  28,  37. 
.Albuijuerque  Airport,  New  Mexico,  WP.\  work  on,  32. 
Aliens,  statutory  jirovisions  concerning,  13-14,  82. 
Allocation  of  WPA  funds,  11,  52  53. 
American  Red  Cross,  appropriation  of  ER.A  Act  funds 

to,  10. 
.Ajiprojiriations,  1,  10-11,  52. 

iSee  alsc   Emergency   Relief  .Approjiriation    .Act   of 
1939;   fjmergency     Relief     .Ai)])ro]>riation     .Act, 
fiscal  year  1941  ;  individual  agencies. 
Army  reservations,  projects  on,  16-25. 
Arts  program,  SO,  86. 


Assigimient    of    workers    to    WPA    emploxinent,    pro- 
cedures concerning,  82-.S3. 
Assignments  to  WP.-A  ))rojects,  number  of,  4, 40-41,42-43. 
Berry  Field,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  WPA  work  on,  32. 
Blind,  aid  to  the,  92,  93,  9.5-98,  103,  108-109. 
Blind  persons,  provisions  in  ERA  .'Act,  fiscal  year  1941, 

concerning,  13. 
Braille  projects,  acconiplishnients  on,  72. 
Bridges,  viaducts,  and  culverts,  8,  67  68. 
Camp  Ord,  California,  survey  of  WPA  project  opera- 
tions in,  23-25. 
Canning  projects,  accomplishments  on,  77-78, 
Certification  of  workers  for  WPA  employment.  2,  13-14, 

39,  82, 
Children,  aid  to  dependent,  92,  93,  95-98,  103,  108-109. 
Civil    -Aeronautics    Authority,    responsibilities    of,    for 

WPA  airport  and  airway  work,  28. 
Civil  Works  Administration,  100,  108. 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  90,  91,  108. 
Coast  Guard,  U.  S.,  16,  17-18,  22. 
Comimmication  projects,  accomplishments  on,  69. 
Conimimists  and  members  of  Nazi  Bunds  barred  from 

WPA  employment,  82, 
Community  service  projects,  45,  62. 

See  also  Arts  program;  Education;   Library;   Mu- 
seum; and  Recreation. 
Compensation    for    injuries    su.stainefl    by    w-orkers    on 

WPA  projects,  88-89. 
Comi)etition    with    private    industry,    regulations    pre- 
venting, 86. 
Conservation  jirojects: 

-Accomplishments  on,  78-79. 
Employment  on,  45. 
Expenditures  on,  62. 

Provisions  in  ERA  -Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  concern- 
ing, 11-12. 
Construction  projects: 

-■Accomplishments  on,  22-25,  6.5-70,  72-73,  7.5-76. 
E)mployment  on,  44-46,  47-48. 
Expenditures  on,  fiscal  year  1940,  62. 
Ser  also  individual  types  of  projects. 
Costs.      (See  Expendittires.) 
Council  of  National  Defense,  -Advisory  Commission  to, 

15,  20. 
Defense  projects.     (See  National  defense  projects.) 
Dependent  children,  aid  to,  92,  93,  9.5-98,  103,  108-109. 
lOarnings  of  project   workers: 

Amount  of,  .50-51,  .59 -60,  103. 
Schedule  of,  5,  13,  48  51,  8.3-85. 
Education,  Office  of,  20,  69. 
IMucation  projects,  8-9,  70-71. 
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Eighteen-month    eniplo\  nicnt    iimvision,    4-5,    38-39, 

41-42,  83,  99-100. 
Eligibihty  requirements  for  cinploynifnt  on  WPA  proj- 
ects, 82. 
Emergency  Rchef  Appropriation  Act  of  1939: 

Balances,    iniohligated,   reappropriated    under   tlie 

ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  10. 
Funds  appropriated,  1,  52. 

Funds  transferred  from  WPA  to  the  other  Federal 
agencies,  52-53. 
Emergency  Relief  Approjiriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1941: 
Employment  contemplated  under,  11. 
Provisions  of,  10-14. 

Relaxation   of   usual    jirovisions   in   case   of   WPA 
defense  projects,  6-7,  1.5-16. 
Employees  Comijensation  Commission,  U.  S.,  88-89. 
Employment,  1-5,  38-51,81-85. 

Of  administrative  jjersonnel,  57-58. 

Assignments  to  WPA  projects,  niunln-r  of,  4,  40-41, 

42-43. 
Contemplated  for  fiscal  year  1941,  11. 
On  Federal  work  programs,  90-92,  95. 
Fiscal  year  1940,  1-5,  38. 
Hours  of  work,  5,  13,  50-51,  84-85. 
On  national  defense  projects,  17-18. 
Of  persons  certified  as  in  need  of  relief,  2,  39. 
Policies  and  procedures: 
Assignment,  82-83. 
Certification  and  referral,  2,  82. 
Eighteen-month  provision,  4-5,  38-39,  41-42, 

83. 
Eligibility,  82. 

Under  ERA  .\ct,  fiscal  year  1941,  13-14. 
Relation  to  unemployment,  3-4. 
Separations   from    WPA    projects,    nuniljer   of,    4, 

41-42. 
By  size  of  community,  3,  46-48. 
Total  number  of  diflferent  workers  since  beginning 

of  WPA  program,  8. 
Trend  of,  1-2,  38-39,  100-101. 
Turnover,  4-5,  40-43. 
By  types  of  projects,  3,  44-46. 
By  wage  classes,  2,  48-50. 
Of  women,  2,  39-40. 

On     WPA    projects     operated     by     otlier     IVderal 
agencies,  43-44. 
Entomology  and  Plant  (,)uarantine.  Bureau  of,  44,  53. 
Equipment,     supplies,    and    materials,     purchases    of, 

56,  59-62. 
Expenditures,  5-6,  54-64. 

Administrative,  6,  11,  52,  53,  54,  57-58. 
On  airport  and  airway  projects,  37,  62. 
Labor  costs,  5-6,  56,  59-60. 
Man-month  co,sts,  60. 
Monthly,  54-56. 

On  national  defense  projects,  25. 
Nonlabor  costs,  .5-6,  13,  16,  56.  59-62. 
Objects  of,  56,  59-62. 
Sponsors',  6,  37,  58-59,  63-64. 
Treasury  Department,  control  of,  89. 
Trend  of,  54-56. 


Expenditures — Coi\  tinned. 

By  types  of  projects,  6,  62-64. 

On     WPA     projects    operated     by    other    Federal 

agencies,  6,  54. 
Year  ending  June  30,  1940,  5-6,  54. 
Farm  Security  Administration: 

Apjjropriation  of  fiscal  year  1941  ERA  Act  funds 

to,  10. 
Grants  to  needy  farm  families,  92,  93,  100,  109. 
Farm-to-market    and    other    secondary    roads,     WPA 

work  on,  8,  66. 
Federal  agencies: 

Allocation  of  WPA  funds  to,  11,  52-53. 
Employment  on  WPA  projects  operated  by,  43-44. 
Expenditures  of  WPA  funds,  6,  54. 
Federal-aid  highway  work,  employment  on,  92. 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  100,  109. 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  WPA  cooperation  in 

program  of,  87. 
Federal  jirojects,  statutory  eligibility  requirements  of, 

12. 
Federal  Surplus  Conmiodities  Corporation,  food  stam]i 

plan,  92-93. 
Federal  work  programs  and  public  assistance,  90-109. 
Federal  Works  Agency,  ERA  Act  funds  for,  52. 
Flood  control  projects,  accomplishments  on,  78. 
Food  stamji  plan  for  distribution  of  surplus  commodi- 
ties to  needy,  92-93. 
Forest  Service,  44,  5.3. 

Fort  Dix,  New  ,Iersey,  survey  of  WP.A.  jiroject  opera- 
tions in,  23. 
Funds,  52-64. 

Allocation  of  WPA  funds,  11,  52-53. 
Apiiropriated  under  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  1,  52. 
Ap])roi)riated  \inder  the  ERA  .\ct,  fiscal  year  1041. 

10-11. 
See  also  Appropriations;  Exiwiiditures. 
General  relief: 

Number  of  families  and  single  jiersons  receiving, 

93,  98,  100. 
Payments  to  recipients  of,  HIM. 
Program,  92,  93-94,  98-101),  109. 
Grants  to  needy  farm  famihes,  92,  !I3,  100,  109. 

Health  jirojects,  accomplishments  9,  76. 

Highway,  road,  and  street  jjrojects: 
Accompli-shments  on,  8,  65-68. 
Employment  on,  3,  44,  4.5-46. 
Expenditures  on,  62. 
Hours  worked  on,  51. 

Of  importance  for  national  defense,  propo.sed  opera- 
tion of,  17. 
Review   of   Federal-aid   highwa\-   projects   by   the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  88. 
Historical  records  survey  jirojects,  accomplishments  oji, 

SO. 
Hospital  building  projects,  accomplishments  on,  75. 
Hours  worked  on  projects: 
Number  of,  51. 

Statutory  provisions  concerning,  5,  13,  16,  50-51, 
84-85. 
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Households  and  persons  benefiting  from  Federal  work 

and  public  assistance  profjranis,  94-103. 
Housekeeping  aide  projects,  accomplishments  im,  77. 
Housing  .Authority,  V .  S.,  87,  92. 
Idaho  Falls  Airport,  Idaho,  WP.\  work  on,  33. 
Indian  Affairs,  Bureau  of,  ai)i)ropriatii>n  of   FH..\   Act 

funds  to,  10. 
Injuries  sustained  by  \VP.\  workers,  coini)ensatioii  for, 

SS-89. 
Labor,  expenditures  for,  5-6,  56,  59-60. 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  allocation  of  \VP,\  funds 

to,  53. 
Labor  turnover  on  WPA  projects,  4-5,  40-43. 
La  Guardia    Field,  Ne\v  York,   WFA  work  on,  29-31, 

35,  37. 
Legislation  concerning  the  \VP.\,  10-14,  S1-S9. 
Library  projects,  accomplishments  on,  72. 
Man-month  costs  on  WPA  projects,  60. 
Man-months  of  employment,  8. 
Mare  Lsland  Navy  Yard,  WPA  work  in.  19. 
Materials,  supplies,  and  equipment,  i)urcha,ses  of,  56, 

59-62. 
Maxwell    Field,    near    Montgomery,    .Alabama,    \\'P.\ 

work  on  airport,  33-34. 
Moline  .\irport,  Illinois,  WPA  woik  on,  32-33. 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  WP.A.  work  on  aiiport,  33. 
Motion  picture  fihns,  provisions  regarding  in  ERA  Act, 

fiscal  year  1941,  11. 
Museum  extension  projects,  WPA  work  on,  71. 
Music  projects,  accomi>lishnients  on,  SO. 
Nashville  (Berry  Field)  Tennessee,   WP.'\  work  on,  32. 
National  defense  projects,  6-7,   15-25. 

Accomplislunentson,  thiough  June  1940,  6-7,  21-25. 
Cam])  Ord,  California,  23-25. 
Employment  on,  17-18. 
Expenditures  on,  25. 
Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey,  23. 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  California,   19. 
Number  in  operation  in  spring  of  1940,  17.  22. 
San  Diego,  California,  19. 

Statutory  provisions  concerning,  7,  11-13,  15-16. 
Types  of,  6-7,  16-20,  22-25. 
For   vocational   training,    7,     12.     16,    20-21. 
See  also  Airport  and  airway-  projects. 
National  Education  Association,  survey  of  the  Nation's 

school  building  needs,  69. 
National  Guard,  WPA  projects  spon.sored  by,  16,   17- 

IN,  22. 
National  Park  Service,  44,  .53. 

National  Youth  Administration,  91-92,  95,  103,  lOS. 
Navy,  Department  of  the: 

Accomplishments,     pliysical,     on      WPA     projects 

spon.sored  by,  22. 
Employment  on  WPA  projects  spon.sored  or  oper- 
ated by,  17-18. 
Employment    provided    on    Federal    construction 

projects,  92. 
Secretary's    certification    of   defense    [iriijccts     for 
operation  by  WPA,  11,  15. 


Need: 

Certification  of,  as  requirement  ff)r  project  emplov- 

ment,  2,  13-14,  39,  S2 
Periodic  investigation  of,  2,  14,  83. 
Noneonstruction  projects.      (See  Professional  and  service 
projects.) 

Nonlabor  ex])enditures: 

Amounts  of,  5-6,  56,  59-62. 

Statutorv  jirovisions  concerning,  5-6,  13,  16,  87. 
Office  of  Government  Reports,  api)ropriation  of  ERA 

.4ct  funds  to,  10. 
Old-age  assistance,  92,  93,  95-98,  103,  108-  109. 
(.)rd,  Cami),  California,  23-25. 
Park  and  other  recreational  tacilit\    projects: 

Accomi)lishments  on,  72  73. 

Employment  on,  45. 

Expenditures  on,  62. 
Pa_\-ments    to    recipients    of     Federal     work     program 

employment  and  of  puljlic  relief,   103-104. 
Persons  benefiting  from   Federal   work   and   pulilic  as- 
sistance programs,  94    103. 
Physical     accomplishments.      (See      .\ccnmplishnients, 

l)hysical.) 
Policies,  ojjerating,  and  pmcedures  uf  thi-  WP.\,  2-3, 

81-89. 
Procurement    Division,    Treasury     Deijartmeut,     ERA 

Act  funds  for,  52. 
Professional  and  service  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  22,  68-74,  7(i  78,  80. 

Em]3loyment  on,  4.5-46,  47,  48. 

Expenditures  on,  fiscal  year  1940,  62. 
Project  procedures  and  policies,  '2-3,  85-89. 
Projects: 

.\ccomplishnients,  physical,  7-9,  6.5-80. 

.\pproval   proced\ire,   2-3,   8.5-88. 

i:iigibility  of,  11-12,  8.5-. S7. 

Exijenditures  on,  fiscal  year  1940,  59  60. 

Federal  agency,  financed  with  WPA  funds,  11,43- 
44,  52-53. 

Operation  of,  88-89. 

Sponsorship  of,  86,  87,  88. 

Statutory  provisions  relating  to,    11-13,   86-87. 

See    also    Employment;    Expenditures;    individual 
t.vpes  of  projects;  Sponsors. 
Property  damage  claims,  allocation  <>(  funds  fur  settle- 
ment of,  53. 
Public  assistance  programs,  92-94,  108-109. 
Public  buildings  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  8-9,  69-70,  72-73,  75,  79-80. 

Employment  on,  3,  45. 

Expenditures  on,  62. 

For  national  defense,  22. 

Statutory  provisions  concerning,  12,  16,  87. 
Pulilic  healtli  jmijects,  accomplishments  on,  9,  76. 
Public  library  buildings,  accomi)lishnients  on,  72. 
Public  Roads  .Administration,  employment  on  Federal- 
aid  highway  work,  92. 
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Piililic  iitilitx    projects.      (See  Sower  system   ami  otlier 

utility  jirojects.) 
Public  Works  Adiiiiiiistration,  92,   10;i,   108. 
Piierti)    Kico    Hecoii-stnictioii    Adiiiinistralicni,    aii|)rii- 

Ijriation  of  lORA  .\et  fund.s  to,  10. 
Purchase    of    materials,    supijlies,    and    e(iuii)U]cut    for 

project  operation,  56,  59-62. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  44,  53. 
Ra<iio  broadcasting,  limitation  in  the  P;RA  .\ct.  fiscal 

year  1941,  11. 
Recreation  jjrojects,  public  participation  in,  73-74. 
Reeves    Field,    Los    Angeles    (San    Pedro),    CalifoDiia, 

WPA  work  on,  33-34. 
Referral  and  certSfieation  of  workers  for  eniployuK'nt,  S2. 
Relief.    (See  Blind,  aid  to;  Children,  dependent,  aid  to; 
Federal  work  and  public  assistance  jirograms:  Gen- 
eral relief;   Grants  to  needy  farm   families;   Old-age 
assistance;  Workers,  certification  of.  I 
Rent  of  equipment  and  buildings,  56,  59-62. 
Research  and  record  |)rojects,  (12,  80. 
Safety  provisions  for  WPA  workers,  88-89. 
Sanitation  projects; 

Accom])lishments  on,  9,  76. 
Employment  on,  45. 
Expenditures  on,  62. 

Review  of,  by  the  Biological  Survc\-  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  88. 
Schedule  of  monthly  earnings,  5,  13.  50-51.  S3-85. 
School  Vniildings; 

.\ccomplishments  on.  8,  69   70. 

Kmplovment  on  construction   or  im]Wi\'ement   of, 
45. 
School  lunch  prcijects,  accomplishmeiils  on,  9.  77. 
Separations  of  workers  from  WPA  ijroji'cls.  4.  41.  42. 
Sewer  system  and  other  utility  projects: 
Accomplishments  on,  9,  7.5-76. 
Employment  on.  3.  44-45. 
Expenditures  on,  62. 
Sewing  projects; 

Accomplishments  on,  76-77. 
Employment  on.  3.  45,  46. 
Expenditures  on,  62. 
Snohomish   County   Airport,    Wa.^liingloii.    \\P.\    work 

on,  31. 
Social  Security  programs.  sp<'cial  tyjies  of  public  assist- 
ance, 92,  93,  9.5-98.  103,  108-109. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  44,  53. 
Special    types    of    public   assistance    under    the    Social 

Security  programs,  92,  93.  95   98.   103,  lOS    109. 
Spon.sors; 

Expenditures   on    projects    operated    liy    WPA,    6, 

37.  58-59,  63-64. 
Funds  pledged  for  approved  projects,  (i. 
Partici|)ation    in    initiation     and    prosecution     of 

projects,  12-13,  28,  37.  59.  86  88. 
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PREFACE 

Tlir  Wiiik  Projects  Adiiiinistiiitioli.  ii  unit  of  tlic  Fcdcrjil  Works 
Agency  siiu-e  July  1,  1939.  was  established  in  1935  with  tlie  primary 
objective  of  pfoviding  work  foi-  the  unemployed  on  useful  public 
I)rojects.  Its  activities  in  fulfillintr  this  purpose  during:  the  fiscal  year 
endinir  June  30,  1941  arc  reviewed  in  this  rej^ort. 

The  report  contains  special  sectiojis  on  the  participation  o!  the  Wl'A 
in  the  national  defense  program  and  on  the  vocational  training  activi- 
ties that  arc  carried  on  by  the  WPA.  It  also  contains  a  historical 
statement  on  legislative  jtrovisions  for  the  piograni.  This  statement 
reviews  provisions  for  I  be  current  (1942)  fiscal  year  and  compares 
them  with  provisions  for  earlier  years.  The  remainder  of  the  report  is 
devoted  to  four  sections  that  bring  up  to  date  previous  statements 
concerning  employment,  expenditures,  accomplishments,  and  the 
relationship  of  the  WPA  jjrogram  to  other  public  work  and  assistaiu-c 
progiams. 
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FOLLtTHiNG  till'  basic  ])()licy  ii(l()|)tr(l  at  the 
time  of  its  initiation  in  \9.i5.  the  Woik 
Projects  Admiiiistratioii  continued  ciiu'int;  the 
fiscal  year  1941  to  provide  jobs  on  useful  public 
projects  for  large  nmnbers  of  mieniployed  men 
and  women.  In  carrying  out  this  prunary 
function  the  WPA,  which  has  been  a  unit  of  the 
Feileral  Works  Agency  since  July  1,  1939,  has 
utilized  the  labor  of  millions  of  unemployed 
workers  for  the  construction  of  p\iblic  facilities 
and  the  provision  of  services  needed  by  com- 
munities all  over  the  country.  It  has  also 
utilized  part  of  this  idle  manpower  to  con- 
stiuct  airports,  highways,  and  facilities  at  mili- 
taiy  and  naval  establislunents  and  to  carry  out 
other  untlertakiiigs  that  are  of  direct  value  m 
the  defense  of  the  Nation.  At  the  end  of  the 
1941  fiscal  year,  nearly  a  third  of  the  WPA 
program  was  devoted  to  defense  activities. 
I  Local  participation  has  always  been  an  inte- 
I  gral  part  of  the  WPA  pi-ogram.  The  selection 
of  the  unemployed  workers  for  whom  jobs  are 
to  be  provided  is  largely  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  public  relief  agencies,  which  investigate 
and  refer  to  the  WPA  the  workers  who  are  in 
need.  The  kinds  of  projects  on  which  WPA 
workers  are  employed  are  also  detennined  to  a 
considei'able  extent  by  the  localities;  local  and 
state  agencies  plan  and  sponsor  the  great  ma- 
jority of  WPA  projects,  take  an  active  part  m 
their  ii])ii ation,  and  pay  a  large  share  of  the 
project  costs. 

Most  commimities  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try have  participated  in  the  WVA  progiam  and 
have  thus  added  m  varying  degrees  to  theii' 
public    facilities    and    services.     At    the    same 


time  they  have  given  local  miemployed  workers 
an  opportvmity  to  earn  the  basic  necessities  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  wages 
received  on  WPA  projects  range  from  $31  to 
$9.5  a  month,  as  provided  by  an  established 
schedule  of  earnings  varied  accordmg  to  differ- 
ences in  the  cost  of  living  m  various  sections 
of  the  country  and  in  the  degree  of  skill  re- 
cjuired  for  the  job  to  which  the  worker  is 
assigned. 

Diu-ing  the  1941  fiscal  year  the  WPA  program 
was  operated  on  a  snuiller  scale  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  number  of  workers  who 
had  WPA  jobs  in  1941  averaged  1,700,000. 
This  figure  repi'esents  a  reduction  of  about  17 
percent  from  the  1940  average  and  of  nearly 
44  percent  from  that  of  the  1939  fiscal  year, 
when  the  program  was  at  its  height. 

Provisions  made  for  continuing  the  WPA 
program  through  the  fiscal  year  1942  contem- 
plate a  further  reduction  m  the  level  of  opera- 
tions. The  appropriation  for  1942  amoimted 
to  $875,000,000.  This  is  the  smallest  annual 
ap]H'0]5riation  that  has  t'ver  been  naade  to  the 
WPA,  and  represents  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  $2,250,000,000  a])propriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939.  The  1942  appropriation  provides 
for  em])loymen  t  of  an  average  of  about  1 ,000,000 
workers,  as  compared  \\  ith  the  1939  average  of 
more  than  3,000.000. 

WPA  Defense  Work 

WPA  activities,  like  those  of  many  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  were 
geared    to    the   objectives   of   national    defense 
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during  tlic  1941  fiscal  year.  Defense  work, 
however,  represented  no  marked  departure  IVoni 
tlie  regular  seoix'  of  WPA  activities;  rather,  it 
re])i-esentetl  aii  intensification  of  certain  kinds 
of  WPA  worJc,  and  was  carried  on  within  the 
existing  admuustrative  framework  without  ne- 
cessitating an  increase  in  the  administrative 
staff. 

The  Congress,  in  providing  for  continuation 
of  the  WPA  program  during  the  1941  fiscal 
yea)-,  facilitated  the  WPA's  participation  in  the 
national  defense  effort.  It  authorized  the 
exemption  of  piojects  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  01'  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  cer- 
tain of  the  statutory  restrictions  usually  gov- 
erning pi'oject  operations.  It  provided  that  as 
much  as  $50,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
to  the  WPA  might  be  used  to  defray  nonlabor 
costs  of  certified  defense  projects  over  and  at)Ove 
the  usual  allowance  of  WPA  funds  for  nonlabor 
purposes.  In  adiiition.  Congress  authorized 
the  WPA  to  undertake  projects  to  train  workers 


in  mantuil  occupations  required  by  industries 
producing  for  I  lie  ii,-itional  defcMise. 

Tiie  details  of  tiie  I'ole  that  the  WI'A  was  to 
play  in  the  national  ilefense  jirogram  were 
largely  determined  by  the  War  and  Navy 
Depaitnients.  These  agencies  not  only  indi- 
cated the  kintls  of  projects  that  they  considered 
most  important  for  defense  purposes  but  also 
specified  many  sites  at  which  such  work  should 
be  carried  on.  Projects  that  these  agencies 
have  certified  as  important  for  military  or  naval 
purposes  have  been  given  prefei'ence  in  o])era- 
tion  to  speed  their  completion. 

Projects  for  the  construction  and  inq^rove- 
ment  of  facilities  at  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments, where  the  thousands  of  men  called 
to  the  armed  forces  receive  training,  are  jjromi- 
nent  among  those  designated  as  im|)ortant  to 
the  national  defense  program.  Much  of  the 
WPA  work  has  involved  the  renovation  and 
enlargement  of  facilities  at  old  military  and 
naval  reservations   that  had   been   unused   for 
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vciirs.  Project  wdikcrs  li;ivo  nlso  transformed 
l.-iiu'e  t  r.-M'ls  of  woodland  and  other  undeveloped 
land  inio  new  military  Iraiidng  eentei's.  At 
Imlli  old  and  new  reservations,  WPA  workers 
have  eleai-ed  lumdi'eds  of  acres  of  land  for  the 
constrnetioii  or  enlargement  of  maneuvei' 
irrounds,  landing-  fields,  and  target  laiiges. 
They  have  installed  sewer,  water,  power,  and 
other  utility  lines;  built  athletic  fields;  and 
constnicted  or  im])roved  nuiny  other  facilities, 
including  large  numbers  of  buildings  such  as 
mess  halls,  olficers'  quarters,  hospitals,  bar- 
racks, storage  buildings,  and  maintenance  shops. 

To  sti-engthen  facilities  for  aerial  defense,  the 
WPA  in  1941  greatly  expanded  the  work  it  had 
been  doing  during  the  preceding  years  to 
extend  and  improve  tin-  national  airport  net- 
work. As  a  result  of  the  increased  emphasis 
placed  on  airport  work  the  ninnber  of  workers 
employed  on  such  projects  moi'e  than  trebled 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  in  spite  of  the 
general  downwartl  tren<l  of  total  program  em- 
ployment. The  work  included  the  continued 
development  of  civil  as  well  as  military  and 
naval  airports.  Many  airj)ort  runways  were 
extended  to  lengths  adequate  for  the  landing  of 
swift  military  aircraft.  Extensive  imjKOve- 
ments  were  made  to  both  landing  fields  and 
facilities  at  military  and  naval  air  bases,  and 
special  types  of  facilities,  such  as  air  bombing 
(ields.  wei'e  developed.  Civil  air[)orts  were  also 
built,  improved,  or  enlarged  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  aircraft  aeioss  the  country  and 
the  concentration  of  planes  in  strategic  areas. 

WPA  work  that  is  considered  im])oitant  for 
military  anti  naval  ])ui'poses  inchules  the  build- 
ing and  improvement  of  access  roads  to  military 
and  naval  reservations  antl  defense  industrial 
centei's  as  well  as  of  strategic  roads  that  form 
part  of  the  national  highway  network.  It  also 
includes  many  activities  outside  the  construc- 
tion field,  such  as  clerical  and  i-esearch  work  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  defense  agencies, 
ami  the  provision  of  educational,  cultural,  and 
I'ecreational  services  for  both  military  and  in- 
dustrial I'enters. 

Among  the  defense  activities  undertaken  by 
the  WPA  during  the  fiscal  year  1941  was  a 
project  for  the  training  of  qualified  pcjsons  for 
manual  occupations  required  in  indusliies 
producing  for  defense  purpose's.      Thi-ough  this 


project,  refresher  courses  were  ottered  for 
WPA  workers  already  possessing  skills  needed 
in  defense  production,  and  basic  training 
courses  were  provided  for  those  qualified  to 
leain  new  skills.  Nearly  35,000  persons  were 
in  training  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  about 
84,000  other  workers  had  been  enrolled  during 
the  preceding  months.  About  three-fourths  of 
the  latter  grou])  left  the  jjioject  voluntarily, 
most   of  them    I'oi-   private   em|ilovnu'nt. 

Project  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

The  kinds  of  work  that  have  been  undertaken 
through  WPA  projects  reflect  the  varying  needs 
of  local  communities  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  public  facilities  and  services.  That  the 
pi'ojects  reflect  these  commimity  requirements 
is  assured  by  the  fact  that  local  public  agencies 
plan,  propose,  and  sponsor  most  of  the  projects, 
as  well  as  take  an  active  part  in  their  prosecu- 
tion and  pay  a  considerable  share  of  the  project 
expenses.  In  the  actual  initiation  of  projects, 
a  further  consideration  is  the  occupatiomil 
backgi-oiuids  of  the  workers  eligible  for  WPA 
employment. 

Altiiough  WPA  participation  in  the  national 
defense  jjiogram  has  increased  the  emphasis 
|)laceil  on  some  kinds  of  work,  notably  airport 
ilevelopment,  it  has  not  materially  altered  the 
relative  impoitauce  of  the  major  types  of 
projects.  Woik  on  highways,  roads,  and  streets 
continued  to  provide  jobs  for  the  largest  share 
of  the  WPA  workeis,  as  it  has  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  program.  At  the  end  of  June  1941 
about  36  percent  of  the  project  employees  were 
engagetl  in  work  of  this  type.  Nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  woi-kers  were  employed  on  projects 
U)i-  the  constJ-uction  oi'  inijjrovement  of  public 
buildings  and  9  percent  on  jirojects  for  the 
extension  and  improvenu'nt  of  sewcj-  and  water 
systems  and  other  publicly  owned  or  operated 
utilities.  The  numbers  of  workers  engaged  in 
aiipoit  and  airway  work  increased  consitlerably 
duiing  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  June  1941 
these  projects  accounted  for  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  employment.  Relatively 
smaller  nundxMS  of  ])ejsons  were  employed  on 
construction  projects  involving  conservation 
work  and  work  on  recreational  facilities  other 
than  buildings. 
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WPA  ])roj('rts  covcriiia'  activities  outside  the 
eonstiuctit)!!  Held  aecouiited  for  considerably 
more  tlian  one-foiiitli  of  the  total  eniployineiit. 
Through  these  jiJojects  were  jnovided  a  wide 
variety  of  conun unity  services  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  jjublic  welfare,  such  as  liteiacy, 
natujalization,  and  adult  education  classes; 
museiy  scliools  for  preschool  childi'en  from  low- 
inconu'  families;  school  lunches;  direct  medical 
and  iiealth  services  for  persons  who  could  not 
otherwise  afford  them;  the  makins  of  ii'arments 
and  other  articles  m  sewiui;  rooms  f<ir  distribu- 
tion to  needy  families  and  public  institutions; 
and  cleiical,  J'esearch,  and  professional  assis- 
tance to  many  local  govenunental  ageiu'ies. 
A  considerable  pait  of  this  work,  which  ])ro- 
vides  jobs  for  unemployed  technical,  profes- 
sional, and  clerical  workers  who  have  been 
ccrtihed  as  in  lu'ed,  is  also  an  im])ortant  con- 
tribution to  the  national  defense  effort.  An- 
othei'  major  activity  was  the  mitional  defense 
vocational  training  project  through  which 
workers  were  trained  in  occupations  recpiired 
in  defense  industries. 

The  \\ork  pei'formed  by  WPA  emplovees  on 
the  many  kinds  of  projects  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  project  sponsors  has  resulted  in  a 
wide  variety  of  useful  ])ublic  improvements  and 
public  services.  Much  of  this  work  is  impor- 
tant to  the  national  defense. 

Accomplishments  in  the  fields  of  transjxirta- 
tion  and  communication  have  been  particidarly 
extensive.     In  the  course  of  the  si.\  vears  end- 
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One  of  the  thousattdb  of  iloiie   budyeb  built  by  PWA  workers 


Liig  with  June  1941,  WPA  workers  completed 
the  construction  or  im|)ro\ cnient  of  more  than 
(inO.OOO  miles  of  rotuls.  The  greater  part  of 
this  mileage  represents  work  on  roiuls  in  nu'al 
areas.  Many  of  these  are  farm-to-market  roads 
giving  farmers  all-weather  access  to  markets, 
schools,  and  shop])ijig  centers.  Some  of  them 
a,re  access  roads  to  military  and  naval  reserva- 
tions and  to  centers  of  defense  industry. 
Thousands  of  mil(>s  of  city  streets  that  have 
bi'cu  btiilt  or  improved  to  meet  the  needs  of 
heavy  modern  motor  traflic  are  also  ijicluded. 
In  connection  with  the  highway  work,  about 
11 7, ()()()  bridges  of  wood,  steel,  or  masoiuy 
were  l)uilt  or  unproved,  nearly  f, 000, 000  new 
culverts  were  installed,  and  other  appurtenant 
highway  facilities  w'ere  completed. 

Both  civil  and  military  aviation  have  been 
facilitated  by  WPA  project  accom))lishmi'nts. 
These  include  the  consti'iiction  of  220  new 
landing  fields  and  the  improvenu'nt  or  enlarge- 
ment of  nearly  twice  that  number.  WPA 
workers  also  constructed  nearly  500  miles  of 
lU'W  airport  runways;  built  large  nmnbers  of 
airport  btiildings.  including  hangars,  admuiis- 
tration  builduigs,  and  mauitenance  shops;  and 
completed  many  taxi  strips,  aprons,  tummg 
circles,  a.iul  other  airport  and  airway  improve- 
nu'uts.  The  airport  improvement  work  has 
l)een  caiTied  on  at  a  total  of  700  sites  during 
the  six-year  period. 

Among  the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Wl-'A  workers  is  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  about  110,000  pid)lic  buildings  of  all 
types.  Thousands  of  schools  have  been  Vjuilt 
or  modernized  to  reduce  overcrowdnig  and  im- 
safe  conditions,  and  similar  work  on  large  num- 
bc'-s  of  auditorimus,  gynmasiums,  and  other 
kinds  of  stfuctu''es  for  comnnmity  use  has  l)eeu 
completed,  as  well  as  the  construction  or  ini- 
])rovement  of  many  buildings  at  military  and 
luival  establishments.  Thousands  of  parks. 
])laygrounds,  athletic  fields,  swimming  and 
wading  pools,  and  other  recreational  facilities 
have  also  been  constructed. 

WPA  projects  have  resulted  in  the  extension 
of  i)ublic  ethu'ational  and  recreational  services. 
These  include  naturalization,  literacy,  and 
general  adidt  education  classes,  in  which  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  persons  have  been  en- 
rolled,   and    the    provision    of    leadership    for 
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Combination  high  and   grade  school   built  by   WPA   workers,    it  contains  a   gymnasium-ouditonum  as  well   as   12   classrooms 


|)iil>lic  fccrcii tiuiiiil  aftix'itirs  in  which  hifi^^c 
iiiiinbiTS  of  children  aiul  adults  have  taken 
an  active  ])art. 

lni]ji()venu'nts  in  public  utility  systems  and 
in  public  health  and  sanitation  facilities  repre- 
sent another  kind  of  community  need  that  has 
led  local  s])onsors  to  initiate  WPA  projects. 
Anions:  the  nmny  accom])lishnu'nts  m  this  field 
are  the  installation  of  more  than  14,000  miles 
of  new  water  lines  and  nearly  22,000  miles  of 
new  storm  and  sanitary  sewers,  and  the  con- 
struction of  moi-e  than  2,0C0  new  utilits'  plants. 

Employment  in  the  Fiscal  Year  1941 

The  average  nund)('r  of  jiersons  employed  on 
WPA  i)mjects  ranjied  from  1,890,000  to  1,410,- 
000  durinji:  th(>  various  months  of  1941  and 
was  1,700,000  for  the  fiscal  year  as  a  whole. 
These  monthly  averaijcs  include  both  persons 
working  on  projects  opei-atetl  by  the  WPA  and 
those  employed  on  projects  operated  by  other 
Federal  agencies  with  allocations  of  WPA  fluids. 
Peisons  employed  on  projects  operated  by  other 
agencies,  however,  averaged  only  about  3  pi'i- 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  workers  that 
were  paid  with   WPA  funds. 

With  the  growing  emphasis  on  national  de- 
fense, the  relative  numbers  of  WPA  workers 
participating  directly  in  this  effort  increased 
steadily  thioiighout  the  year.  By  June  1941, 
aboul  311  percent  of  the  total  employment  was 


on  defense  projects.  .Most  of  the  419,000 
])ersons  eiigaget!  in  defense  work  were  em- 
ployed on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA; 
about  19,000,  however,  were  working  on  proj- 
ects opei'ated  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  general,  WPA  employment  has  been  ad- 
justed to  unemployment  conditions,  but  montli- 
to-month  changes  have  reflected  the  usual  sea- 
sonal variations  in  the  need  for  jobs  ami  as- 
sistance. In  the  first  month  of  the  1941  fiscal 
year  an  average  of  about  1,655,000  persons  lia<l 
jiroject  jobs.  After  slight  increases  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn,  average  monthly 
employment  rose  more  lapidly  during  the  winter 
months  and  reached  the  year's  peak  of  1,890,000 
in  January  1941.  The  curtailment  in  the  next 
two  months  was  gradual,  but  by  April  the  aver- 
age had  been  reducetl  to  1, (HO, 000  and  by  June 
only  about  1,410,000  persons  were  working  on 
WPA  projects.  This  ra])id  sjjring  decline  re- 
flects not  only  seasonal  increases  in  ]jrivate 
employment  but  also  the  general  business  im- 
provement I'esulting  from  the  defense  program 
and  the  limitations  on  funds  availalile  for 
oj)eration  of  the  WPA  program. 

Although  industrial  production  and  ])rivate 
employment  improved  rapidly  during  the  1941 
fiscal  year,  large  niimbei-s  of  workers  continued 
to  be  uneni]3loyetl.'      It   was  estimated  by  the 


'  AccordiiiK  t(i  Siiiniilc  siirvi'vs  iinnliiilicl  l.y  tlic  \VI'.\  (sw  footnote 
2,  p.  37)  about  ."i.HUU. 0(111  iicrsons  were  uBeniiiloycil  in  June  l<.i41  as  cum- 
pared  will)  8,ii00,ii0()  in  June  of  Ihe  previous  year. 
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WPA   workers  have  built    thousands  of   miles  of  curbs  and 
3utters  and  many  other  highway  improvements 


state  WPA  administ  fat  ions  and  the  public 
welfare  agencies  responsible  for  determining 
whether  applicants  are  in  need,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  year  there  were  more  than 
1,000,000  persons  eligible  for  WPA  jobs  who 
could  not  be  employed  with  available  funds. 

The  improvements  in  business  and  employ- 
ment conditions  that  occurred  during  1941  were 
unevenly  distributed  among  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  During  the  course  of 
tlie  year,  private  employment  increased  by 
about  a  fifth  in  half  a  dozen  states  along  the 
eastern  seaboard,  but  improved  only  slightly 
in  some  of  the  inland  states.  Similarly,  the  rise 
in  employment  amounted  to  as  much  as  50 
percent  in  a  few  cities  that  are  centers  of  de- 
fense industrial  production,  but  was  negligible 
in  others  where  there  was  little  defense  activity. 
Furthermore,  even  in  defense  centers  the  im- 
proved conditions  tended  to  affect  some  occu- 
pational groups  much  more  favorably  than 
they  did  others. 

The  state  distribution  of  WPA  employment 
has  reflected  these  divergent  trends  in  employ- 
ment and  need.  In  contrast  to  the  national 
decline  of  21  percent  bt>tween  June  1940  and 
1941,  the  reductions  in  numbers  of  persons 
employed  on  WPA  projects  amounted  to  more 
than  a  third  in  five  eastern  states  and  to  more 
than  a  fourth  in  12  other  states,  most  of  them 
predominantly  industrial.  On  the  other  hand, 
reductions  made  in  the  agricultural  states  of 
the  South  and  Middle  West  were  much  smaller 
than  the  decline  in  the  national  average. 


A  high  rate  ol  hdior  turnover  has  always 
been  characteristic  of  the  WPA  program. 
Thousands  of  workers  have  left  project  jobs 
each  month  to  obtain  private  employment, 
and  other  workers  whose  resources  have  been 
exiin listed  through  unemployment  have  been 
added  to  the  program.  As  a  result  of  this 
tm-nover,  more  than  8,000,000  different  workers 
have  had  WPA  jobs  at  one  time  or  another 
during  the  six  years  that  thi-  program  has  been 
in  operation.  Many  of  them  are  now  employed 
in  defense  intlustries  where  the  skills  and  work 
habits  conserved  through  WPA  employment 
are  being  utilized    in   the  defense  effort. 

Lal)or  tvmiover  during  the  1941  fiscal  year 
was  marked  by  an  unusually  large  volume  of 
voluntary  separations,  most  of  which  repre- 
sentee! workers  who  had  ol)tained  jobs  in 
jnivate  industry.  Total  seinirations  during 
June  represented  al)Out  one-fourth  of  employ- 
ment at  the  l)eginning  of  the  month,  and  the 
separations  rate  during  the  year  as  a  whole 
averaged  about  14  percent,  as  compared  with 
an  assignment  rate  of  less  than  12  percent. 

The  millions  of  workers  who  have  had  WPA 
jobs  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  six  years 
since  the  program  began  constitute  a  cross 
section  of  the  Nation's  total  labor  force. 
They  include  men  and  women  from  practically 
every  occupational  group  and  with  a  wide 
variety  of  educational  backgroumls.  Nearly 
all  of  them  had  l)een  certified  as  in  need  by 
local  ])ublic  relief  agencies  l>efore  thoy  were 
assigned  to  WPA  jobs.  They  include  workers 
of  all  ages  from  18  years  upward.  The  average 
age  of  WPA  workers  m  April  1941,  however, 
was  nearly  43  years,  as  compared  with  36  years 
for  the  labor  force  as  a  whole. 

A  number  of  other  public  programs  besides 
the  WIW  provided  work  for  the  unemployed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941.  Many  young 
persons  were  employed  on  the  out-of-school  and 
student  work  jnograms  of  the  National  Youth 
Administration  or  were  enrolled  in  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps.  In  addition,  work  and 
construction  projects  of  the  Public  Works 
Administration  and  other  Federal  agencies 
employed  a  small  number  of  workers.  Tlie 
WPA,  however,  continued  to  provide  the 
largest  share  of  the  jobs,  as  it  has  hi  the  past. 
Assistance  was  extended,   tlu'ough   the  sjjecial 
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assistaiict'  pru<;rtims  in  \\  liidi  the  Socitil  Soriirity 
Board  participates,  to  lluci'  large  groups  of 
persons  who  ai'e  unal)l('  to  work—  the  aged,  the 
bhnd,  and  dependent  cliildren.  Furtliennore, 
tlirough  state  and  local  general  relief  programs, 
assistance  was  given  to  needy  persons  who  for 
various  reasons  were  not  aided  under  the 
programs  in  which  the  Fetleral  Govenmient 
participates.  In  some  areas  general  relief  is 
also  given  to  those  who  receive  insufficient  aitl 
under  such  programs  to  meet  their  minimum 
requirements.  Suhsistence  grants  were  made 
to  needy  farm  families  l)y  the  Farm  Secm-ity 
Administration.  It  is  estinuited  that  in  Juiu» 
1941  an  undu])licnted  total  of  about  4,(589.000 
households,  including  12..'i()4,000  persons,  re- 
ceived emjjloyment  on  Federal  work  programs 
or  some  form  of  public  i-elicf. 
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the   Pi 
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Tu  finance  WFA  activities  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  Congress  nuide  available  to  the  WPA 
a  total  of  about  $1,381,000,000.  Of  this 
amount,  $975,650,000  was  a])propruited  in  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal 
year  1941,  and  $375,000,000  in  the  Urgent 
Deficiency    Appropriation     .\ct     (Public    Law 


No.  9,  77tli  Congrcssj  approved  on  March  1, 
1941.  The  remainder  represents  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  from  eailier  acts  thai  were 
reapi^ropriated  to  the  WPA. 

E.xpenditures  of  WPA  funds  (in  terms  of 
checks  issued  by  the  United  States  Treasury) 
amounted  to  $1,326,000,000  during  the  year. 
Most  of  this  amount  ($1,285,000,000)  was  spent 
for  program  activities  operated  directly  by 
till'  WPA,  and  the  remainder  was  used  by  other 
Federal  agencies  foi-  the  projects  that  they 
undertook  with  the  aid  of  WPA  funds.  Nearly 
$325,000,000,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
for  all  purposes,  was  expended  for  defense 
projects. 

Most  of  the  ex|jenditures  from  WPA  funds 
were  made  to  pay  the  wages  of  project  workers. 
These  labor  costs  accoimted  for  87  percent  of 
the  total  Federal  expenditures  during  the  year. 
Project  nonlaboi-  costs  represented  only  9  per- 
cent of  the  total.  This  percentage  is  only 
slightly  larger  than  that  for  the  preceding 
yeai',  despite  the  special  authorization  made 
in  the  1941  act  to  permit  larger  expenditures 
for  the  nonlabor  costs  of  certified  defense 
projects  than  are  normally  allowed  for  nonlabor 
purpos(>s.  The  proportion  of  WPA  e.xpendi- 
tures made  for  administrative  pni-jioses,  which 
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This  sealing  basin  for 
the  filtration  plant 
at  a  large  military 
reservation  was  built 
by  WPA  workers 
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niijiht  have  boon  oxpootod  to  inrroaso  in  view 
of  the  drastic  icdiictions  in  eniployniont  and 
tlie  inflexibility  of  certain  kinds  of  overhead 
costs,  remained  at  the  same  figure  as  in  the  prc- 
cedini;-  fiscal  year — 3.6  percent  of  the  total. 
The  small  remainder  of  the  expenditures  rep- 
resented the  payment  of  property  damatre 
claims. 

Sponsors  of  WPA  projects  have  always  car- 
ried a  considerable  share  of  the  project  costs. 


Duiinp:  the  fiscal  year  1941.  project  sponsors 
s])ent  a  total  of  nearly  $547,900,000  in  the  oper- 
ation of  WPA  projects.  This  amount,  which 
represents  about  31  percent  of  the  total  expend- 
itures for  projects  operated  by  the  WPA,  is 
more  than  sponsors  had  contributed  in  any 
previous  year  of  the  program,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  WPA  expenditures  on  the  whole  were 
smaller  than  at  any  time  since  the  first  yeai-  of 
the  WPA  program. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROVISIONS   FOR 
THE   WPA   PROGRAM 


THE  Work  Projects  Administration  derives  its 
basic  authority  from  acts  of  Congress  appm- 
l)riating  funds  for  emergency  relief.  The  agency 
was  estal)hshed  by  an  executive  order  issued 
May  6,  1935,  under  authority  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  193o.  Congress 
has  specifically  provided  for  the  continuance  of 
tiie  Work  Projects  Aiiministration  and  has  laid 
down  requirements  and  limitations  governing 
its  program  operations. 

Authority  for  activities  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1942,  is  provided  in  the  Emergency 
Rehef  Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1942.  This 
is  the  seventh  major  statute  under  which  the 
WPA  has  operated.  Each  of  these  acts  has  em- 
bodied changes  in  provisions  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  WPA  program  and  in  tlie 
amounts  of  funds  appropriated.'  In  addition  to 
the  major  acts,  five  deficiency  appropriation  bills 
have  been  approved,  some  of  which  amended  or 
iidded  to  the  provisions  of  the  basic  ERA  acts.- 

The  ERA  Act  of  the  fiscal  year  1942  is  essen- 
tially like  that  for  the  preceding  year  (which  is 
discussed  in  detail  m  the  Report  on  Progress  of 
the  WPA  Program,  June  SO,  1940).  The  chief 
difl'erence  between  the  two  lies  in  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  to  the  WPA,  which  was 
about  35  percent  less  in  the  1942  act  than  in  tiie 

■  The  fir.^I  act  under  which  the  WPA  operated  was  the  Emergency 
Relief  .\pproitriation  Act  of  1935.  approved  .\pril  H.  1935.  The  subse- 
quent major  acts  were:  The  ERA  Act  of  192ti,  June  22,  l!i3r,:  the  ERA 
Act  of  1937,  June  29.  1937;  the  ERA  Act  of  193S.  June  21,  193S;  the  ERA 
Act  of  1939,  June  30.  19.39;  the  ERA  Act.  fiscal  year  1941.  June  26,  1940; 
and  the  ERA  Act.  fi.scal  year  1942,  July  1.  1941. 


1941  acts.  This  large  rediicl  ion  was  based  on 
the  expectation  of  continued  improvement  in 
employment  conditions  because  of  the  national 
defense  program. 

Amount  of  Funds 

The  1942  ERA  Act  made  a  direct  appropria- 
tion to  the  WPA  of  $875,0U(),()00,  together  with 
unobligated  balances  of  funds  available  under 
the  previous  year's  appropriation.  This  is  the 
smallest  annual  appropriation  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  the  WPA.  It  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  an  average  of  1,000,000 
persons  during  a  year  when  unemployment  is 
expected  to  drop  to  the  lowest  level  since  the 
agency  was  establisheil. 

Direct  approjiriations  of  specific  amounts 
liave  been  made  to  the  WPA  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  1939.  In  the  fiscal  years  1936,  1937, 
and  1938,  funds  for  relief  and  work  relief  pur- 
poses were  apprt)priiitetl  in  a  lump  smn  to  the 
President,  who  allocated  them  to  the  W^PA  and 

-  The  live  deficiency  appropriations  were  made  in  the  following'  acts: 
The  First  Deficiency  -Appropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  approved 
February  9,  1937;  Public  Resolution  No.  8(1,  75th  Congress,  March  2, 
1938:  Public  Resolution  No.  1,  76th  Ooncress,  February  4.  1939;  Public 
Resolution  No.  10.  /(ith  Con,eress.  .April  13,  1939;  and  the  Urgent  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Act,  1941  (Public  Law  No.  9,  77th  Congress), 
March  1,  1941. 

In  addition  to  the  approiiriation  acts,  several  other  acts  of  Congress 
have  affected  the  organization  of  WPA  and  the  conduct  <if  its  program. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1.  prepared  by  the  President  in  accordance 
with  the  Reorganization  Act  of  19:i9.  incorporated  the  WP.\  in  the  new 
Federal  Works  Agency  (July  I.  1939).  Other  legislation  has  pertained 
to  the  use  of  WPA  funds  for  designated  purposes  or  the  transfer  of  WP.\ 
funds  to  other  Federal  agencies. 
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certain  otlicr  Fodcriil  niiciirics  tlint  wen>  en- 
gaged in  |(iil>lic  relief  or  work  programs. 

Another  fairly  recent  tlevelopinent  is  the 
policy  of  placing  statutory  limitations  on  the 
administrative  expenditures  of  the  WPA.  The 
ERA  Act  of  1939  and  subsequent  acts  specified 
the  actual  amount  that  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  The  amount  specified  has  varied  with 
the  size  of  the  appropriation,  but  the  adminis- 
trative limitation  has  averaged  around  4  per- 
cent of  the  total  apjiropriation.  The  ERA  Acts 
of  1937  and  193S  siiecilied  that  not  more  than 
5  ])ercent  of  the  total  ajnomit  alhx'ated  or  ap- 
propriate<l  to  the  WPA  could  be  used  for  ad- 
ministrative |)urposes.  In  the  acts  of  1935  and 
1936  no  sjx'cific  reference  was  made  to  the 
amount  or  jiercentage  allowable  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  Administrative  expenditures  for 
the  program  during  the  periods  to  which  these 
acts  applied,  however,  amount eil  to  about  5 
percent  and  4  percent,  respectively,  of  total 
WPA  expenditures. 

The  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1942,  limits  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  WPA  to  $35,466,000. 
This  represents  a  reduction  of  some  $9,000,000 
from  the  administrative  allowance  for  the  i)re- 
ceding  year.  Limits  are  also  placed  on  the 
amounts  that  may  be  s])ent  for  specific  admin- 
istrative purposes,  as  follows:  salaries, 
$29,016,000;  communication  service,  $500,000; 
travel,  $2,800,000;  and  printing  and  binding, 
$300,000. 

In  addition  to  appropriating  funds  to  the 
WPA,  the  1942  ERA  Act  also  made  funds 
available  to  three  other  Federal  agencies  for 
exjjenses  they  incur  in  connection  with  the 
WPA  program.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
received  $1,400,000,  the  Treasury  Department 
$6,005,000,  and  the  United  States  Employees' 
Compensation  Commission  $3,500,000.  None 
of  the  funds  for  the  General  Accounting  Office 
or  for  the  Treasury  Department  may  be  used 
for  the  compensation  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
regular  work  of  the  respective  agencies  unless 
ofl'setting  work  occasioned  by  WPA  operations 
is  jJcrformed  by  employees  paid  from  regular 
funds  of  the  agencies.  The  act  of  1942  also 
authorizes  the  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects 
to  allocate  up  to  $576,000  to  other  Federal 
agencies  foi-  administrative  expenses  incurred 
in  the  planning  and  reviewing  of  WPA  projects. 


'  Section  1  (b)  contains  tlit-  futlowiu^  list  ol  eligil'le  jirojeot  types; 
"Highways,  roads,  and  streets:  public  buildings;  parks,  and  other  rec- 
reational facilities,  including  buildings  therein:  public  utilities:  electric 
transmission  and  distribution  lines  or  systems  to  serve  persons  in  rural 
areas,  including  projects  sponsored  by  and  for  the  benefit  of  nonprofit 
and  cooperative  associations;  sewer  systems,  water  supply,  and  purifi- 
cation systems;  airports  and  other  transportation  facilities;  facilities  for 
the  training  of  personnel  in  the  operations  and  maintenance  of  air  navi- 
gation and  landing  area  facilities;  tiood  control:  drainage;  irrigation,  in- 
cluding projects  sponsored  by  nonprofit  irrigation  companies  or  non- 
profit irrigation  associations  organized  and  operating  for  community 
benefit:  water  conservation:  soil  conservation  including  projects  spon- 
sored by  soil  conservation  districts  and  other  bodies  duly  organized 
under  State  law  for  soil  erosion  control  and  soil  conservation,  preference 
being  given  to  projects  which  will  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
individuals  and  an  increase  in  the  national  income:  forestatirjn,  reforest- 
ation, and  other  imnrovenients  of  forest  areas,  including  the  establish- 
ment of  fire  lanes:  fish,  game,  and  other  wildlife  conservation:  eradica- 
tion of  insect,  plant,  and  fungus  pests:  the  production  of  lime  and  marl 
for  fertilizing  soil  for  distribution  to  farmers  under  such  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  sponsors  of  such  jirojects  under  the  i)rovisions 
of  State  law:  educational,  professional,  clerical,  cultural,  recreational, 
production,  and  service  [irojects,  including  training  for  manual  occupa- 
tions in  industries  engaged  in  production  for  national-defense  purposes, 
for  nursiii'.'  and  for  domestic  service;  aid  to  self-help  and  cooiterative  asso- 
ciations ri>r  tfie  benefit  of  needy  persons,  and  miscellaneous  projects." 


In  addition,  ;iii  .-iiipioprialion  of  $25, 01)0, 000 
was  made  to  the  Secretary  of  xVgriculture  for 
the  sur])lus  commodities  program. 

Types  of  Projects 

All  of  the  ERA  acts  have  specified  the  types 
of  projects  for  which  appropriated  funds  might 
be  used.  The  principal  types  have  remaine<l 
unchanged,  but  some  additions  have  been  made 
from  year  to  year.  The  act  of  1942  authorizes 
the  WPA  to  operate  all  the  types  of  projects 
specified  in  previous  acts,'  including  projects 
for  the  training  of  workers  for  manual  occupa-  i 
tions  in  industries  engaged  in  production  for 
national  defense  purposes.  This  type  of  proj- 
ect was  first  authorized  in  the  Second  Defi- 
ciency Approjiriation  Act,  1940,  approved  June 
27,  1940.  It  extends  WPA  activities  into  a 
field  tluit  is  i)articularly  imi)ortant  in  terms  of 
both  the  labor  needs  of  defense  industries  and 
the  return  of  WPA  workers  to  private  employ- 
ment. 

Certain  types  of  projects  are  specifically  de- 
clared ineligible  in  the  1942  act,  as  they  were 
in  some  of  the  earlier  acts.  No  theater  project 
or  project  sponsored  solely  by  the  WPA  may 
be  operated.  WPA  funds  may  not  be  used  for 
the  establishment  or  expansion  of  mills  or  fac- 
tories which  produce  articles  for  sale  in  compe- 
tition with  existing  industry;  for  the  manu- 
facture, construction,  or  purchase  of  naval 
vessels,  armaments,  or  munitions  for  military 
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or  naval  forcos;  nor  for  work  on  penal  or  re- 
formatory institutions,  unless  the  President 
finds  tiiat  the  projects  will  not  promote  the 
competition  of  products  of  convict  lahoi-  with 
products  of  free  lahor. 

The  act  of  1942  also  ((uiIiihk^  m  |in>iiihition 
against  construction  of  any  buiidin<r  that  would 
require  iuor(>  than  $1U(),()0()  of  Fedei'al  fluids. 
Tliis  kind  of  restriction  was  first  introduced  in 
the  KKA  A<'t  of  1939,  which  set  the  maximum 
permissible  expt'nditure  of  Federal  funds  at 
$52,000  for  a  Fedci-al  and  $50,000  for  a  non- 
Federal  building;.  In  the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year 
1941,  the  restriction  was  contimied.  but  was 
raised  to  the  present  limit  of  $100,000  for  both 
types  of  buildings.  Both  the  1942  act  and  that 
of  the  preceding  year  permitted  the  I'xemption 
from  this  provision  of  projects  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  NaA-y 
as  important  for  military  or  naval  purposes. 
Exemption  was  also  authorized  for  projects 
approved  by  the  President  prior  to  May  16, 
1940;  projects  for  which  an  issue  of  bonds  had 
been  approved  at  an  election  held  on  or  prior 
to  that  date;  projects  for  which  a  state  legisla- 
ture had  made  an  approjjriation  on  or  prior  to 
that  date;  and  projects  for  the  completion  of 
which  funds  had  been  allocati'd  and  irrevocably 
set  aside  under  previous  emergency  relief  ap- 
pro|)rialion    acts. 

Sponsors'  Participation  in  the  Financing 
of  Projects 

Although  state  and  local  sponsors  of  non- 
Federal  WPA  projects  have  always  financed  a 
considerable  part  of  total  project  costs,  no 
statutory  requii'ement  pertaining  to  contribu- 
tions by  sponsors  had  been  made  vmtil  1937. 
The  ERA  act  of  that  year  includetl  a  provision 
requiring  the  sponsor  to  agree  in  writing  to 
finance  such  part  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect as  was  not  to  be  Hnanced  from  Federal 
funds.  This  provision  was  retained  in  all  sub- 
sequent acts.  The  act  of  1939  re(|uiied  that 
the  sponsor  furnish  such  part  of  the  pioject 
cost  as  the  Commissioner  of  Work  Projects 
determinetl  was  an  adequate  contribution, 
taking  into  consideration  the  financial  ability 
of  the  s])onsor.  It  was  further  sti])ulated  in 
this  act  that,  for  non-Federal  ])rojects  ap])ro\ed 


on  and  after  January  1,  1940,  the  sponsors' 
shai-e  of  the  entire  cost  of  all  such  projects 
caiiied  on  within  any  state,  territory,  or  pos- 
session, or  the  District  of  Columbia,  must 
average  at  least  25  ])ercent.  The  acts  for  the 
fiscal  years  1941  and  1942  continued  the  spon- 
sors' provisions  in  this  form  but  authorize^d 
exemption  from  the  25  percent  requirement  in 
the  case  of  certified  national  defense  projects 
and  of  projects  covering  work  necessary  to 
avert  danger  to  life,  property,  or  health  in 
disaster  or  grave  emergency. 

Another  provision  that  serves  to  control 
sponsors'  contrii)ulions  is  one  limiting  WPA 
ex])enditures  for  nonlabor  purposes.  Initiated 
in  the  ERA  Act  of  1938,  this  provision  set  the 
limit  at  an  average  of  $7  per  month  per  worker 
during  the  following  fiscal  year  in  any  state, 
territory,  or  possession,  or  the  District  of 
Columl>ia.  Subsetiiient  acts  continued  this 
requirement,  but  reduced  the  amount  to  $6 
(except  that  if  an  increase  in  material  costs 
occurred,  the  Connnissioner  of  Work  Piojects 
was  authorized  to  increase  the  average  to  $7). 
In  order  not  to  hinder  the  operation  of  certified 
defense  projects,  which  often  require  higher 
nonlabor  outlays  than  other  projects,  the  two 
latest  acts  authorized  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
for  payment  of  nonlabor  costs  in  excess  of  the 
specified  limits;  the  amounts  of  $50,000,000 
and  $45,000,000,  respectively,  were  set  aside 
for  this  purpose  in  the  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1941  and   1942. 

Federal  Asency  Projects 

The  allocatioji  t)f  WPA  funds  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  the  operation  of  projects  .similar 
to  those  operated  by  the  WPA  was  authorized 
by  the  ERA  Act  of  1938  and  subsequent  acts. 
As  the  total  amount  of  the  WPA  aj)propria.tion 
was  made  smaller  in  each  successive  act,  the 
inaxinuun  arnotuit  authorized  for  allocation  by 
the  Conunissiouer  of  Work  Projects  to  other 
Federal  agencies  was  also  retluced.  From 
$88,000,000  in  the  ERA  Act  of  1938,  the 
amount  authorized  for  allocation  was  cut  to 
$60,000,000  in  the  act  of  1939,  $44,000,000  in 
the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  antl  $8,500,000 
111  the  1942  act.  The  1942  act  specifies,  in 
addition,     that    $3,500,000    of    ihe    designated 
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;niH>imt  mtist  <j;o  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cull  nrc  foi-  (lie  eoiitimiation  tluring  tlie  ciileiiiliii' 
vear  1941  of  existing  projects  under  its  jiiris- 
(licliou.  Such  earmarking  was  not  written  into 
earlier  acts.  Tlie  initial  provision  stipiilate<l 
that  111)  f"  '''  percent  of  the  amount  allocated 
to  any  agency  could  be  used  for  administrative 
expenses.  This  limitation  was  changed  to 
4  percent  in  the  following  acts,  and  the  require- 
ment that  at  least  90  percent  of  the  persons 
employed  on"  each  project  must  be  certified 
relief  per.sons  was  added. 


H 


ours  and  Earnings 


Standards  of  hours  and  earnings  of  certified 
relief  ])ersons  employed  on  WPA  projects  have 
imdergone  several  changes  during  the  couise  of 
the  program.  A  schedule  of  monthly  earnings 
was  established  by  the  President  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1935,  which  provided  for  variation 
in  monthly  earnings  accordiiig  to  (1)  the  degi-ee 
of  skill  required  for  the  job  to  which  the  worker 
was  assigned;  (2)  the  geographical  region  in 
which  he  was  located;  and  (3)  the  degree  of 
urbanization  of  the  county  in  which  he  was 
employed.  In  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  Congress 
directed  the  Conmiissioner  of  Work  Projects 
to  revise  the  earnings  schedule  so  that  the 
monthly  rates  would  not  vary  for  workers  of 
the  same  type  in  difi'erent  geographical  areas 
to  any  greater  extent  than  was  justified  by 
differences  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  cost-of- 
living  basis  was  also  incorporated  in  the  acts 
for  the  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942. 

Although  a  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  has 
always  been  in  force,  the  hourly  rates  of  pay 
and  the  number  of  hours  worked  per  month 
have  been  modified  several  times.  The  ERA 
Act  of  1935  dii-ected  the  President  to  establish 
such  rates  of  pay  as  would  "accomplish  the 
purj)oses  of  this  joint  resolution,  and  not  afi'ect 
advei'sely  or  otherwise  tend  to  decTcase  the 
going  rates  of  wages  paid  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature."  The  1936  act  stated  more  specifically 
that  the  "rates  of  pay  .  .  .  shall  be  not  less  than 
the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  as  determined  by  the  Works  Progiess 
Administration  with  the  approval  of  the 
President."  Under  this  provision,  the  number 
of  hours  to   be  worked    per  month   was  deter- 


mined by  dividing  the  scheduled  monthly  earn,- 
ings  by  the  prevailing  hourly  wage  late.  The 
prevailing  wage  princii)le  was  letained  in  the 
next  two  ERA  acts.  The  1939  act,  however, 
specified  that  all  persons  employefl  on  projects 
should  work  13(1  hours  a  month.  Since  the 
monthly  earnings  i-emained  fixed,  the  estab- 
lishiiienl  of  uniform  hours  of  work  had  the 
efi'eit  of  abolishing  the  prevailing  wage  princi- 
ple. The  1939  act  also  specified  that  the  hours 
of  work  should  not  exceed  8  hours  in  any  one 
day,  oi-  40  hours  in  any  one  week.  These 
requirements  had  pi'eviously  been  established 
by  adnnnistrativi'  order. 

Exemptions  from  the  scheduled  monthly 
earnings  and  hours  of  work  were  authoiized 
by  the  ERA  Act  of  1939  for  supervisory  persons 
employed  on  work  projects,  for  relief  persons 
with  no  dependents,  to  protect  work  already 
done  on  a  project,  to  permit  making  up  lost 
time,  and  in  cases  of  emergency  involving  the 
public  welfare.  The  acts  for  the  fiscal  years 
1941  and  1942  permit  the  further  exemption 
from  these  requirements  of  projects  certified 
l>y  the  .Secretary  of  Wai-  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  important  for  militaiy  or  naval 
purposes. 

Employment  Provisions 

Provisions  regartling  the  selection  of  persons 
for  assigmnent  to  WPA  projects  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  may  continue  in  their 
jobs  have  become  more  restrictive  and  detailetl 
with  i-ach  ERA  act. 

The  act  of  1935  authorized  the  President  to 
establish  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
employment  of  personnel  but  gave  no  specific 
instructions.  The  act  of  193f)  added  to  this 
general  authorization  the  stipulation  that  no 
aliens  illegally  within  the  United  States  might 
be  employed  on  WPA  projects.  Under  the 
1937  act,  aliens  who  had  not  filed  declaration 
of  intention  to  become  citizens  were  also  barred 
from  employment.  The  act  of  February  4, 
1939,  making  a  deficiency  appropriation  to  the 
WPA,  banned  all  aliens  from  em])loynu'nt  and 
re(|uired  that  all  WPA  workers  must  make 
afiidavit  as  to  United  States  citizenship. 

The  ERA  Act  of  1939,  approved  on  June  30, 
1939.  pi-ohibited  the  em])loyment  of  any  person 
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u  ho  ;i(lv()(';it('s.  (ir  who  is  a  niriiihcr  ol  an  oi'iiani- 
/.alion  tluil  acl\  (icatc's.  thr  oxiTlhroxN  cil'  the 
Liiitcd  States  Goveniiiu'iit  tlirouirli  lorcc  or 
violence.  The  acts  for  the  fiscal  years  1U4! 
and  1942  continued  this  provision  and  also 
prohibited  the  employment  of  C'onnnunists  and 
members  of  Nazi  Rmid  organizations. 

An  order  of  preference  to  be  followed  in 
selecting  persons  for  assignment  to  WPA  ])roj- 
ects  was  specified  for  the  first  time  in  the  Wi'M 
act.  This  act  provided  that  jireference  was  to 
be  given,  first,  to  war  veterans  who  were  citizens 
and  were  in  need;  second,  to  other  American 
citizens  in  neeil;  and  third,  to  aliens  in  need 
who  had  declared  their  intention  of  beconuni;- 
citizens.  The  same  provision  was  included  m 
the  act  of  1938.  The  19.39  act  retiuired,  how- 
ever, that  preference  should  be  detei'nuned  on 
the  basis  of  relative  needs  and  that,  when  rela- 
tive needs  were  foimd  to  be  the  same,  veterans 
should  be  given  priority  over  other  American 
citizens,  Indians,  and  other  persons  owing  allegi- 
ance to  the  United  States.  This  order  of  prefer- 
ence was  restated  in  the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year 
1941,  except  that  unmarried  witlows  of  veterans 
and  wives  of  unemployable  veterans  were  placed 
in  the  same  category  as  veterans.  The  act  for 
I  he  fiscal  year  1942,  however,  reverted  to  the 
policy  of  giving  needy  veterans  first  preference 
in  employment,  regardless  of  the  relative  needs 
of  others,  and  specified  the  application  of  that 
preference  in  some  detail. 

The  ERA  Act  of  1937  introduced  the  re(|uire- 
inent,  still  in  force,  that  no  person  who  refuses 
a  bona  fide  oft'er  of  private  or  other  |3ublic 
rniiiloyment  pi'oviding  adequate  compensation 
under  reasoiuvble  working  conditions  may  be 
employed  on  a  WPA  project.  Any  person  who 
accepts  such  private  or  other  public  employ- 
luent  is  entitled,  at  its  expiration,  to  return  to 
a  WPA  job  if  he  is  still  in  need  and  if  he  lost  the 
cniploynu'nt  through  no  fault  of  his  own. 

An  additional  emjjioyment  provision,  nnule 
for  the  first  time  in  the  1939  act,  was  the  re(piii-e- 
nient  that  all  relief  workers,  exee])t  veteran^. 
who  had  been  continuously  employed  on  \VPA 
|)r()jects  for  more  than  18  months,  should  be 
rcinoxrd  fi-oni  cmijloynient.  It  was  furllier 
siipiilaled  that  these  workers  should  not  be 
ronsiilrred  eligible  for  reemployment  unlil  after 
3(1  days  had    e.\i)ii-ed    and    their   I'ligihilit v   had 


been  recertitii'd.  This  |)ro vision  was  nio<litied  in 
the  1941  act  to  exempt  the  unmarried  widows 
of  veterans  and  the  wives  of  unem])l<)yable 
veterans,  as  well  as  the  vetei'ans  themselves. 
The  18-month  provision  was  further  modified 
in  the  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1942,  which  speci- 
fied that  persons  who  have  been  continuously 
employed  for  18  months  should  be  removed 
from  employment  oidy  in  the  numbers  neces- 
sary to  provide  jobs  foi-  persons  who  have  been 
certified  as  in  need  and  awaiting  assignment  to 
WPA  projects  for  three  months  or  moi'e.  Blind 
l)ersons  also  were  exempted  from  the  18-month 
provision,  and  the  waiting  ])eriod  for  i-estora- 
tion  of  eligibility  for  employment  was  reduced 
to  20  days. 

From  the  outset,  W'I'A  procrduie  rei|uired 
certification  of  a  worker's  need  by  a  local  public 
relief  agency  as  a  condition  of  his  eligibility  for 
project  employment.  This  requirement,  how- 
ever, was  not  written  into  legislation  vuitil  the 
ERA  Act  of  1939.  A  provision  of  this  act 
stated  that  no  relief  worker  might  be  employed 
imtil  his  need  for  emi)loyment  had  been  certi- 
fied by  a  local  public  certifying  agency,  or  by 
the  WPA  itself  in  places  where  no  local  certify- 
ing agency  existed  or  whei'c  the  WT^A  did  not 
accept  the  local  certification.  Another  innova- 
tion of  the  1939  act  was  the  regulation  requiring 
the  WPA  to  review,  every  six  months,  the  need 
of  each  certified  worker  employed  on  a  project 
and  to  separate  from  em|)lovment  any  of  these 
persons  not  found  to  be  in  need.  The  acts  of 
1941  and  1942  modified  the  fre(|uen<'y  of  review 
to  at  least  once  every  12  months. 

The  ERA  Act  of  the  fiscal  year  1942  contin- 
ued in  force  employment  provisions  of  earlier 
acts  requiring  that  project  personnel  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  be  employed  on  projects  nearest 
their  homes,  that  persons  employed  on  projects 
must  be  capable  of  performing  satisfactorily  the 
work  to  wdiich  th(>y  are  assigned,  and  that  a 
Mind  ])erson  may  tempoi-arily  relincpiish  Social 
.Security  aid   to  secure   Wl'A  employment. 

Other  Provisions 

Certain  other  rec(uirements  concerning  the 
operation  of  projects  that  had  been  enacted  in 
previous  legislation  w'er(>  continued  by  the  1942 
act.      These   relate   to  the  rental  of  e(piipment, 
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revolving:  funds,  nicdicul  and  hospitid  care  for 
work  fiunp  employees,  disposition  of  receipts 
and  collections,  disiihility  and  death  coni])ensa- 
tion,  property  damage  claims,  pm-chases 
amountine;  to  less  than  $::iOO,  and  reimbursement 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  jiiojcct  funds 
misapplied  by  sponsors. 

Provisions    relatins;    to    adniinistiatioii    and 
supei'vision   which   wei'e   continued   by   the   new 


act  cover  the  authority  for  prcsci'ibing  rules  and 
regulations,  the  aj^pointment  and  compensation 
of  administrative  personnel,  the  submission  of 
periodic  reports  to  Congress,  the  prohibition  of 
political  activity  of  employees,  the  cooperation 
of  the  Commissioner  with  the  various  state  and 
local  governments  in  meeting  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  and  the  prohibition  of  discrimi- 
nation on  account  of  race,  i-cligion,  oi'  politics. 


NATIONAL  DEFENSE  WORK 


A  I  ilic  outset  (if  llir  1941  fiscnl  yriii-  the 
WOik  Projects  Ailiniiiistnitioii  IkkI  de- 
velo|)e(l  plans  foi'  a  well-roinuled  piojiiain  ol 
useful  work  on  projects  important  to  the  na- 
tioJial  defense.  By  that  time,  special  legisla- 
tive ])rovisions  had  been  mafh^  for  its  participa- 
tion ill  the  nalional  defense  effort,  and  the  part 
it  was  to  play  had  been  worked  out.  The 
WPA  was  well  (jualified  by  its  pi-evious  years  (if 
(ipeiiiling  experience  to  engage  in  a  broad  pi'o- 
grani  of  defense  work.  The  organization  was 
already  functioning  in  every  state.  It  was 
(iidv  necessary  for  the  military  and  na\iil  agen- 
cies to  designate  the  si)ecific  woi'k  that  they 
wanted  done.  The  WPA  could  then  (hvoci  the 
laiidi'  <if  the  large  reservoir  of  em])loyalilc  but 
unemployed  workers  into  the  prosecutiim  (if 
projects  useful  to  the  defense  effort. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  AVPA  defense  wdik  had 
really  lieen  going  on  since  19o5,  because  a 
great  deal  of  WJ-'A  work  (lining  the  five  years 
preceding  the  national  enu'igencv  was  along 
lines  now  recognized  as  ess(>ntial  to  national 
|ire|)ai-e(lness.  Through  WPA  projects,  roads, 
buildings,  sewer  and  water  systems,  and  dlhcr 
needed  facilities  were  provided  for  military  and 
naval  reservations.  Practically  all  the  work 
coni|)letcd  at  civil  as  well  as  military  and  luixal 
airports  contributes  to  a  stronger  (iefense,  as 
(Id  the  armories,  rifle  ranges,  and  camp  facilities 
constructed  for  the  National  Guard. 

Some  indication  of  the  extent  of  this  defense 
\\(iik  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  an  esti- 
mated total  of  considerably  nidre  than  -$4(1(1.- 
OOO.nnO  in  WPA  and  spdiisois'  funds  had  lieen 
spent   during  the  period   previous  to  June  30, 


1940,  in  providing  facilities  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
.\ational  Guard,  iind  Goast  Guaid  and  on  pub- 
licly owiu'd  airports.  This  figure,  of  course, 
tells  only  part  of  the  stoiy,  since  much  other 
WPA  work,  done  for  communities  in  many 
parts  of  the  countr^^  is  now  considered  of  real 
importance  foi'  defense  i)urposes. 

Provisions  Facilitating  WPA 
Defense  Work 

The  ])i-ovisions  imidc  liy  Congress  to  facilitate 
use  of  the  WPA  organization  in  the  program  of 
national  defense  were  contained  hi  the  Emer- 
gency   Relief    Appropriation    Act,    fiscal    year 

1941,  and  its  supplement.  Public  Resolution 
No.  9,  77th  Congress,  approved  March  1,  1941. 
Tlu'se  provisions  gave  the  Commissioner  of 
Work  Projects  authoi'ity  to  exempt  defense 
pidjects  that  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  certified  as  important  for 
military  or  naval  purposes,  from  a  number  of 
the  statutory  limitations  usually  applicable  to 
the  opeiation  of  WPA  projects. 

Outstanding  among  the  restrictions  from 
which  certified  defense  projects  may  be  ex- 
em])t('d,  when  necessary  to  expedite  then'  opera- 
tion, is  the  rec|uircment  that  normally  limits 
('Xi)enditures  of  Federal  funds  for  nonlabor  pur- 
[loses  to  $6  per  month  per  worker.  Exemption 
from  this  provision  peimits  the  WPA  to  accept 
defi'use  projects  that  are  considered  suitaiile  for 
WPA  opeiation  but  whose  nonlabor  costs 
exceed  the  regular  limitation.  The  ERA  act 
further  provided  thai  up  to  $2"). 000, 000  of  the 
total    funds    apjjropriated    could    he    used    for 
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WPA  workers  renovated  an  old  sanitriuam  building  for 
a  photographic  training  unit  of  the  Air  Corps 

tlu'se  noiilahor  purposes.  Tlii>  amount  su])- 
plements  the  cxjX'iKlitTucs  leyulaily  autlioiizcd 
for  othci-  than  labor  costs  in  tln'  iirosccution  of 
cortifiod  jjiojects.  Tlio  limit  of  this  special  fund 
was  later  iiici-eased  to  $50,000,000  by  Public 
Resolution  No.  9. 

Tile  act  also  permits  the  exemption  of  certi- 
fied defense  projects  from  the  provision  that 
not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  cost  of 
all  uon-Fe<leral  projects  approved  after  January 
1,  1940.  in  any  state,  may  be  j^aid  from  Federal 
funds;  from  the  ref(uirement  proliibitiiii,'  the 
construction  by  the  WPA  of  any  buildinu'  cost- 
ing' more  than  $1()(),(I0()  in  I'^'deral  funds:  and 
from  the  estal)lished  hours  of  work  and  schedule 
of  monthly  learnings,  whenever  this  is  con- 
sidered necessary. 

Although  any  or  all  of  the  exemptions  are 
applical)le  to  certified  d(>fense  projects,  the 
exemption  privilege  has  not  been  generally 
applied.  Only  after  rigid  inspection  of  project 
applications,  or  upon  specific  request  and  justi- 
fication in  the  case  of  active  projects,  have  anv 
of  the  usual  requirements  of  project  operation 
been  waived.  Special  administrative  orders, 
issued  by  the  Commissioner  to  the  WPA  field 
offices,  provided  definite  instructions  for  sid)- 
mitting  requests  for  exemptions  ;ind  indicated 
the  cu-cumstances  tmder  which  they  would  be 
granted . 

In  addition  to  being  eligible  for  exemptions 
from  the  established  procedures,  certified  de- 
fense projects  have  been  given  first  preference 
in  operation  over  other  types  of  defense  work 
as  well  as  over  all  nondefense  projects.  In  an 
administrative  order  issued  early  in  the  fiscal 
year,  priority  was  granted  for  the  operation  of 


certified  defense  [jrojects  active  at  that  time, 
and  it  was  re(iuired  that  all  approved  certified 
ilefense  piojects  should  be  placed  in  operation 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  order  ftn-ther  directed 
that  such  projects  should  be  completed  as 
rapidly  as  available  labor  and  material  resources 
would  permit.  Priority  in  the  assignment  of 
workers  to  certified  defense  projects  was  re- 
rpiired,  and  the  states  were  instructed  to  sus- 
pend operations  on  other  jirojects  in  instances 
where  sufficient  workers  were  not  available  for 
the  operation  of  certified  defense  work  in  the 
same  area. 

Not  all  WPA  defense  projects  have  been 
certified  for  exemptions  and  priority  treatment . 
Many  projects  of  importance  in  the  defense 
effort  have  not  required  certification,  as  they 
either  did  not  need  exemption  from  the  usual 
procedtu'es  for  successful  j)rosecution  or  were 
not  of  direct  concern  to  the  military  agencies. 
Many  of  the  projects  in  this  noncertified  cate- 
gory were  designed  to  assist  the  defense  efforts 
of  agenci(>s  other  than  the  military  services  or 
to  provide  urgently  needed  facilities  for  com- 
munities where  conditions  were  greatly  altered 
by  the  influx  of  large  ninnbers  of  persons  to 
new  or  enlarged  military  centers  or  defense 
industries.  The  work  perforuKMl  on  WPA  proj- 
ects requested  by  such  conununities  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  absorption  of  these  sudden 
growths  in  population  residting  from  defense 
activities. 

Through  the  certification  process  that  has 
been  established,  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments have  largely  determined  the  scope  of 
WPA  defense  activities.  Projects  which  these 
service  agencies  have  certified  as  valuable  for 
military  or  naval  pin-poses  are  given  first  prefer- 
ence in  operation,  to  exjjedite  their  completion. 
Both  agencies  have  indicated  specific  categories 
of  projects  which  they  consider-  of  major  impor- 
tance to  the  defense  pi-ogram.  The  list  drawn 
up  by  the  Secretary  of  War  included  the  follow- 
ing pi-oject  groups: 

— All  projects  sponsored  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  its  duly  authorized  officers  which  are 
cleai-ed  by  the  War  Department  in  Washington 
in  accordance  with  established  procedtu-e  foi 
Federal  agency  clearance. 

— All  proji'cts  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  civil   airports   which  have  been 
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certified  as  iiii|)<irtiiiit  for  iiiilil;iiv  purposes  or 
at  sites  wliicli  ;ire  designated  by  llie  War  De- 
partment. \Voik  especially  desired  at  these 
sites  includes  field  iniproveiiients  such  as  g:rad- 
ing,  drainage,  construction  and  extension  of 
runways,  runway  paving,  and  nigiit  lighting, 
rather  than  the  construction  of  buildings  and 
hangars.  (The  revision  and  extension  of  hsts 
of  certified  civil  airport  sites  contiiuu'd  at  fre- 
quent intei'vals  throughout  the  fiscal  year.) 

— All  projects  for  the  eoiisliiicl  ion  or  im- 
provement of  access  roads  leading  to  militaiy 
posts,  stations,  or  concentration  areas  desig- 
nated by  the  War  Department,  in  Febiuaiy 
1941,  the  Secretary  of  War  expanded  the  field 
of  access  road  work  to  include  woik  on  roads 
leading  to  industrial  plants  working  on  coiilraet 
orders  for  the  War  Department. 

— All  projects  for  the  construction  or  iju- 
provenient  of  roads  forming  a  jjart  of  the 
national  strategic  road  network  as  shown  on 
maps  of  the  W'ar  Department.  (The  determin- 
ation of  the  specific  roads  to  be  improvetl  as  a 
part  of  this  strategic  system  was  made  a 
responsibility  of  the  Public  Roads  Administra- 
tion antl  n>qinred  the  cooperation  of  the  various 
state  highway  departments  which  ordiiuirily 
would  act  as  sponsors  of  the  projects.) 

— All  projects  sponsored  by  the  National 
Guard  for  the  construction  or  improvemi'ut  of 
Natioiuil  Guard  facilities  (except  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  where  the  cost  finrn  WPiV 
funds  exceeded  $l()(l,n(l()). 

All    ])rojects    foi-    the    construction    or   im- 
provement of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 


facilities  where  the  sjxinsor  of  the  jirojecl 
agreed  to  maintain  the  facility  after  completion 
(also  with  the  excejjtion  of  buildings  costing 
more  tlian  $100,000  in   WPA  funds). 

—  All  projects  approved  by  the  V.  S.  Public 
Health  Service,  sponsored  by  state  or  local 
governments,  and  locat<'d  in  the  vicinity  of 
War  Department  posts,  stations,  and  concen- 
tration areas.  (For  these  j)rojects,  which 
usually  covered  community  sanitation  work 
ami  malaria  and  mosquito  control,  the  surgeon 
of  the  appropriate  corps  area  or  department  was 
required  to  certify  that  the  work  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  hi'altli  of  troops  stationed  in 
the  vicinity.) 

—  All  ])rojects  designed  to  provide  or  improve 
air  markers  on  air  lanes  and  day  markers  on 
landing  areas,  where  the  j)ro])osetl  work  con- 
formed to  specifications  approved  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority. 

— Projects  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Com- 
miuiications  Conunission  for  work  in  connection 
with   its  radio  monitoring  stations. 

The  list  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
specified  the  following  categories  of  work  as  of 
outstanding  imj>ortance: 

— All  projects  sponsored  by  the  Navy 
Department    or    its    duly    authorized    officers. 

— All  projects  for  the  construction  or  im- 
j)rovement  of  airports  or  naval  training  facil- 
ities. 

All  health  and  sanitation  ])rojects  s])onsored 
by  the  state  or  local  government  agencies  in 
the    vicinitv    of    naval    establishments    or    in 
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looiitions  wIk'ii'  inipoitant  work  was  bciiis^  dono 
for  the  \a\y. 

— All  projects  for  the  construction  or  im- 
piovemcnt  of  streets,  hritlges,  and  highways 
leading  to  naval  establishments  or  for  the 
construction  of  roads  that  might  be  considered 
of  importance  in  the  operation  of  these  estab- 
lisluiients. 

These  categories  of  work  comprised  the  bulk  of 
WPA  defense  activities  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  with  Jane  1941. 

Employment  on  Defense  Projects 

Eniploynieut  on  defense  projects  financed 
with  WPA  fluids  rose  steadily  during  most  of 
the  1941  fiscal  year.  In  the  first  month  (July 
1940)  an  average  of  about  22,8,00(1  persons  were 
employed.  Rapid  expansion  of  defense  activi- 
ties in  subsecpient  months  brought  the  monthly 
average  to  more  than  twice  that  figure,  or 
488,000,  in  February  1941.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  fiscal  year,  total  WPA  employ- 
ment was  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  rising  de- 
mand for  workers  in  private  industry  and  the 
limited  iimount  of  funds  available  to  the 
WPA.  The  decline  in  total  WPA  employnu-nt 
was  refiected  in  employment  on  defense  proj- 
ects. The  rate  of  deci-ease  in  the  numbers  em- 
ployed on  defense  projects,  however,  was  much 
slower  than  that  for  the  program  as  a  whole, 
since  curtailment  of  the  iir<iaram   was  accom- 


Table  1. — Average  Number  of  Persons  Employed 
ON  WP.\  Defense  Projects  Subject  to  Legis- 
lative Exemptions  and  on  Other  Projects 
Designated  .4s  of  Defense  Importance 

Monthly,  July  1940-Jine  1941 


July.__ 

August 

September-, 

October 

November- 
December.  . 


January. . 
February 
March- . . 
April.-  - 
May- 
June 


227,  603 
273,  574 
297.  076 
339.  671 
374,  260 
413.  873 


450,  261 
488. 070 
479.  145 
447, 775 
433,  646 
419,  213 


205,  269 
244,  673 
267,  450 
310,  682 
346,  366 
386.  714 


424.  149 
463,  151 
466,  561 
426  400 
414, 187 
400,  382 


22,344 

28,  901 

29.  626 
28.  989 
27. 894 
27.  159 


26.112 
24.919 
23.  584 
21.376 
19,  459 
18,  831 


*  Financed  by  allocation  r»f  WP.\  funds 


jilished  as  far  as  possible  through  reduction  in 
iiondefense  types  of  work.  The  percentage  of 
WPA  employment  devoted  to  defense  work 
therefore  continued  to  increase.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  only  14  percent  of  all 
WPA  workers  were  employed  on  defens(>  proj- 
ects, but  by  February  1941  this  ratio  had  in- 
creased to  26  percent.  By  June  1941  about 
:^0  percent  of  WPA  em])loyment  (an  average  of 
419,000  persons  for  the  month)  was  devoted  to 
defense  work. 

A  definite  pattern  of  concentration  at  the 
strategic  corners  and  outposts  of  the  country 
becomes  evident  when  each  state's  defense 
project  employment  is  considered  in  relation 
to  its  total  WPA  employment.  Hawaii,  out- 
post of  Pacific  coastal  defense,  had  the  largest 
pro]iortion  (80  percent)  of  its  WPA  workers 
engaged  in  defense  work  at  the  end  of  June  1941. 
In  Maine,  at  the  extreme  northeast  comer  of 
the  country  and  the  last  take-ofi'  point  for  air 
traffic  between  this  comitry  and  Europe.  72 
percent  of  the  employees  were  engaged  in  de- 
fense work.  In  Puerto  Rico,  a  key  point  of 
defense  for  the  strategic  Caribbean  and  PaTiama 
('anal  areas,  nearly  67  percent  of  the  WPA 
employment  was  on  defense  projects.  Defense 
projects  also  accounted  for  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  the  ju'ogram  employment  in  tiic  District 
of  Columbia,  the  states  of  Washington,  Florida, 
and  South  Carolina,  and  th(>  Virgin  Islands. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  such  inland  states  as 
Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  North  antl  South  Dakota, 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  WPA  personnel  was 
working  on  defense  projects.  A  state's  partici- 
])iition  in  defense  work  has  been  influenced  to 
a  great  extent  by  its  geographical  situation  and 
its  iniiioitance  to  defense  strategy.  Another 
factor  has  been  the  amount  of  military  or  naval 
concentration  within  the  confines  of  the  state. 

Most  of  the  413,000  persons  engaged  ui  de- 
fense work  at  the  end  of  June  1941  were  woj-lt- 
hig  on  projects  operated  directly  by  the  WPA. 
Nearly  19,000,  however,  were  working  on  proj- 
ects operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  but 
financed  by  funds  allocated  to  them  by  WPA. 

Certified  defense  projects  provided  jobs  for 
240,000  of  the  defense  workers,  and  other  de- 
fense projects  employed  nearly  173,000  per- 
sons. Many  of  the  workers  on  certified  defense 
projects  operated  l)v  the  WPA  were  exempted 
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from  the  stiiiulMrd  liiiiitn tioiis  on  hours  of  woi'k 
and  total  niontlily  (';u'nLnt;'s,  in  accoi-diuicc 
witli  the  ]))(>visions  of  tlie  ERA  act  for  (lio 
fiscal  year  1941. 

T\\v  ty])cs  of  work  done  uiulcr  llic  WPA  de- 
fense ])i-oti'rani  during  the  1941  fiscal  year  were 
ij-enerally  similar  to  its  major  activities  during 
the  five  years  preceding  the  defense  eii'oT't,  al- 
though a  somewhat  greater  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  construction  work  under  the  defense 
program.  Construction  projects  ])rovided  jobs 
for  343,000,  or  four  out  of  five  persons  worlving 
on  defense  j)rojects  financed  by  the  ^^'PA  at  the 
end  of  June  1941.  The  renuiining  70,000  pej'- 
sons  were  engaged  in  nonconstruction  activities 
for  defense  ])ur])oses. 

The  largest  share  of  the  workers  on  defense 
projects,  as  well  as  on  the  WPA  program  as  a, 
wliole,  were  employed  in  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  highways,  roods,  and  streets. 
Some  152,000  persons  were  engaged  in  this 
type  of  work,  nearly  111,000  of  them  on  proj- 
ects to  buOd  or  improve  portions  of  the  national 
strategic  network  of  nuiin  or  ])ai-allel  traffic 
routes.  About  29,000  were  working  on  access 
roads  to  military  and  naval  establishments  or 
to  industrial  ]iiiints  of  im]M)rtance  to  the  War 


T.\BLE  2. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA 
Defense    Projects   Sub-iect   to    Legisl.\tive    Kx- 

EMPTIONS    AND    ON    OtHER    PROJECTS    DeSIGN.\TE1)    AS 

OF    Defense     Importance,    by     Major    Type     of 
Project  and  by   Exemption   Status 

June  2.';,  1941 


PERCENTAGE    OF   WPA    WORKERS   EMPLOYED    ON 
DEFENSE    PROJECTS 


JULY    1940 -JUNE     1941 


Tj  pi-  of  i)roj('Ct 

Total 

Projects 

subject  to 

legislative 

exemptions* 

Other 

defense 

projects 

Total.  -.     

412,641 

239, 988 

172,  6.'i3 

Division  of  Operations  -. 

342,  290 

198,  632 

143  658 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

152,006 
62,  139 

2,617 
34,  584 
71,382 
2,748 
2,566 
2,327 
11,921 

40,  843 
58,  423 

169 

16,  535 

67,  294 

1,356 

2,356 

1,211 

10,  445 

111   163 

Public  buildings 

Recreational    facilities    (excluding 

buiMinps) 

Publicly  owned  or  operated  utilities. . 

18.  049 
4,088 

Conservation 

Sanitation. . 

210 

Engineering  surveys 

Other... 

1,  116 
1  476 

Division  of  Comnumity  Service  Programs. 

,33.  441 

4,  44fi 

28,995 

Public  activities 

Research  and  records 

12,64S 
12,  2.32 
.1  243 

18 

4,295 

47 

86 

12,630 
7,937 
8  196 

Welfare 

Other 

318 

National  defense  vocational  training 

36,  910 

36,  910 

UPA       MU 


'  Projects  which  may  be  exempted  from  legislative  provisions  regard- 
ing cost  of  buildings,  hours  of  work,  earnings,  nonlabor  costs,  or  sponsors' 
funds 


or  Navy  Department.  The  balance  of  the 
iiighway  em])loyees  (12,000  persons)  were  per- 
forming work  on  roads  inside  military  and 
naval  reservations  or  were  doing  defense  high- 
way work  of  a  miscelhineous  character. 

Projects  for  work  at  civil,  military,  and  naval 
airports  reflect  more  definitely  than  any  other 
type  of  WPA  work  tlie  emphasis  placed  on 
defense  objectives  during  the  1941  fiscal  year. 
This  kind  of  work  provided  jobs  for  some  71,000 
persons  at  the  end  of  June  1941,  more  than 
three  times  the  number  so  employed  a  year 
earlier,  despite  the  general  decline  in  total 
employment.  Projects  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  largely  at  the  new  mihtary  and  naval 
concentration  centers  established  during  the 
year,  em])loyed  the  services  of  62,000  WPA 
workers;  and  those  providing  public  utilities, 
such  as  water  sujjply  and  sewage  disposal  sys- 
tems, accounted  for  nearly  35,000  of  the  defense 
workers.  Land,  water,  and  other  types  of  con- 
servation work;  development  of  recreational 
facilities;  and  other  ty[)es  of  construction  work 
were  employing  the  remainder  of  the  workers  on 
defense  projects  in  the  construction  field  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  WPA  has  also  provided  a  variety  of  serv- 
ices outside  the  construction  field  that  contrib- 
ute directly  to  defense.  For  conimipiities  adja- 
cent to  military  and  naval  training  centers, 
whose  normal  facilities  were  inadequate  to  cope 
with  the  needs  of  large  nunil)ers  of  soliliers,  the 
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WPA  has  providofl  entertainment  and  recrea- 
tional facilities.  Siinihirly.  these  eonununities, 
as  the  defense  program  developed,  were  deluged 
with  i'e(|uests  for  recorded  information  of  vari- 
ous kinds  far  be.yond  their  normal  capacity  and 
ability  to  prepare.  Consequently,  the  WPA 
has  employed  recreational  workers,  librarians, 
musicians,  teachers,  writers,  artists,  research 
workers,  record  clerks,  and  many  other  types 
of  professional  and  clerical  workers  to  provide 
the  assistance  required  in  these  communities 
and  in  the  military  centers  themselves. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  more 
than  33,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  various 
connnunity  service  activities  that  are  important 
to  full  development  of  the  national  defense 
effort.  In  addition,  persons  employed  on  the 
national  defense  vocational  training  project 
(descrilied  in  another  section  of  this  report)  are 
included  in  the  total  of  WPA  workers  engaged 
in  defense  work  outside  the  construrt ion  lield. 


New  naval  recruits  at  an  induction  center  which  was  built  by 
WPA  workers 


Nearly  37,000  pi'rsons  were  employed  on  this 
project  at  the  eiul  of  June  1941.  Of  this  num- 
ber, 35,000  were  being  trained  for  occupations 
needed  in  dt'fense  industries,  and  2,000  were 
emjjloyed  in  other  capacities  on  the  project. 

Project  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

WPA  projects,  initiated  with  the  major 
objective  of  providing  jobs  for  unemployed 
workers,  have  resulted  in  a  variety  of  tangi- 
ble accomplishments  in  the  form  of  facilities 
needed  by  the  Army  and  Navy  and  by  other 
defense  agencies.  Even  din-ing  the  years 
previous  to  the  national  defense  program,  much 
WPA  work  was  done  at  the  direct  request  of 
these  agencies. 

Some  of  the  varied  accomplishments  that 
have  resulted  from  project  work  of  the  kinds 
now  recognized  as  important  for  defense  pur- 
poses are  siunmai'ized  in  the  accompanying 
table  and  described  briefly  m  the  paragraphs 
that  follow.'  These  items  of  accomplishment, 
however,  by  no  means  measure  the  total  contri- 
bution that  WPA  project  work  has  made  to  the 
national  defense.  They  include  only  work  for 
the  Army,  Navy,  Coast  Guard,  and  National 
Guard  (except  for  work  at  civil  airports), 
aiul  cover  only  a  few  of  the  many  and  vai'ied 
facilities  that  were  completed  for  these  agencies 
during  the  six  years  ending  with  June  1941. 


Facilities  at  Military  and  Naval  Establishments 

Project  work  done  under  the  WPA  program 
has  included  the  improvement  of  facilities  or 
the  extension  of  services  at  most  of  the  military 
and  naval  establishments  in  the  United  States. 
At  some  centers  the  work  has  been  extensive 
and  has  included  many  kinds  of  buildings  and 
facilities.  At  others  the  service  agencies  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  improvement  work  them- 
selves, and  WPA  project  activities  have  been 
confined  to  a  few  facilities  such  as  target  ranges, 
buildings,  or  roads.  Work  for  the  National 
Ciuartl  and  the  Coast  Guard  is  characterized  by 
the  same  kinds  of  variation  in  scope  and  type. 

■  Mucti  of  the  descriptive  detail  originally  planned  for  inclusion  in 
this  section  has  been  omitted  in  order  to  avoid  disclosure  of  military 
information. 
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Woik  coiiiiilrtcd  tliroiiirli  Wl'A  |)i()j((ls  diir- 
iuir  till'  six  years  ending  witli  .liiiie  1!)41  included 
the  ronstniction  of  more  than  3,200  new  hiiild- 
iiiirs  iiiid  the  renovation  or  enlargement  of 
iieiirly  14.700  others.  WPA  workers  also  con- 
structed aboTit  100  new  utility  plants  and  im- 
proved some  150  others.  Sewage  and  watri 
ireatment  plants,  heating  plants,  and  |)iiiiipiiig 

T.1BLE  3. — Selected  Items  of  Phy.sical  Accom- 
plishment ON  Defense  Construction  Projects 
Oper.^ted  by  WPA 

Continental  United  States 

CrMlI.ATlVE  TIIROUr.H  JUNF  ;ill.   ]'M] 


Unit  of 
measurement 

Number 

Item 

New  con- 
struction 

Addi- 
tions 

Recon- 
struction 
or  im- 
prove- 
ment 

Buildings  (other  than  util- 
ity   pifints   and    airport 
buildings) 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number -- 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number  

Area  in  acres. - 

Length  in  feet- 

Length  in  feet- 
Length  in  feet- 

Number 

Number  

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number       of 
light  stand- 

3,  24.'S 

347 

14.  324 

-\dniinistrativ<> 

Hospitals  and   infirm- 
arios 

fi4 

41 
463 
270 

34 

ti5 
447 

5?-8 

52 

1,251 

20 

10 
49 
47 

13 
61 
6 

53 
2(1 
79 

445 
266 

Storage 

Armories 

Equipment    mainten- 
ance shops 

Oflirers'  residences 

Barracks -_ 

Dining      halls,     mess 

halls,  etc 

Barns  and  stables 

Other  

1.921 
437 

286 
4.201 

2.  lOi) 

1.002 
275 

3.  401 

Utility  plants 

9U 

2 

183 

Electric  power  plants.  - 

Incinerator  plants 

Heating  pKints 

8 
6 
4 
49 

23 

6 

1 
"     1 

20 
13 

18 

Pumpins  stations 

Sewage   treatment 

plants 

Water    treatment 

plants--- 

14 

7 

FACnlTIES  at  airports  AND 
IANri-\T,  AREAS 

222 
28,  178 

68 
4,  166 

360 

59.  264 

Runways     .  .       ._ 

2, 604, 000 

*  805.  000 

High-type  surface 

Low-type  surface  

1.603.000 

i.oni.ooo 

■»  376.  000 
*  429.  000 

Airport  buildings _  . 

8Sfi 

93 

1.624 

-Administrative       and 
terminal.      

111 
105 
580 

22 

15 
66 

79 

Hangars 

Other 

30S 
1.237 

Landing  areas  floodlighted. 

70 

10,920 

8 

2B 

11.729 
74 

17 

2.240 

Seaplane  bases 

Number-  --  -- 
Number--  -- 

Number 

Number 

5 

Seaplane  ramps  and  land- 

3 

AIRWAY  FACILITIES 

-\irway  markers 

Airway  beacons 

3.  34U 
15 

^  Includes  surfacing. 


One  of  the  new  Navy  hospital  buildings 
duiing  construction 

stations  were  among  tlu'  kinds  oi'  ]-)laiits  on 
which  work  was  completed.  In  tiddition,  many 
miles  of  water  mains  and  sewer  lines  were  in- 
stalled, and  other  utility  eqni])ment  was  ])ro- 
vidcd  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces. 

Much  of  the  work  was  undertaken  as  part  of 
general  improvement  programs  that  included 
most  of  the  facilities  of  a  military  post  or  naval 
base  and  sometimes  covered  all  the  defense 
establishments  of  an  entire  area.  WPA  mod- 
ernization work  at  army  camps  has  greatly 
enlarged  their  capacity  tiiroiigh  the  construction 
or  renovation  of  mess  lialls,  barracks,  ofhcers' 
cpiarters,  school  buildings,  and  other  structures, 
and  the  installation  of  sewer,  water,  and  power 
lines  and  other  utilities.  Facilities  provided  at 
naval  reservations  have  ranged  from  quarters 
and  recreation  buildings  for  officers  and  men 
to  docks,  railroad  spurs,  and  sliipbuildmg  and 
repair  facilities.  Improvements  to  security 
precaution  arrangements,  such  as  alarm  sys- 
tems, fences,  and  sentry  houses,  have  also  been 
made  by  WPA  workers. 

Among  the  most  important  types  of  struc- 
tures erected  at  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments are  hospitals  and  iiifh-niaries.  WPA 
workers  completed  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  more  than  300  such  buiklings  during 
the  six-year  period  of  operations.  One  group 
of  buiklings  under  construction  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941  at  an  important  naval  base  was  de- 
signed to  meet  both  the  growing  demand  for 
bed  space  and  the  need  for  improved  treatment 
facilities.  The  project  work  involves  the  con- 
struction of  several  fire-proof  structures  around 
a  central  coiiit.     -\ii  adiiiiiiist  ration  l)uildiii<r  to 
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This  hangar  was  constructed  by  WPA  workers 

house  the  offices,  laboratories,  and  the  surtrical 
tlepartment  and  a  sidjsistonce  hiulding  with 
mess  facihties  and  the  power  plant  are  inchuled 
as  well  as  a  nmnber  of  clinic  and  ward  build- 
ings and  quarters  for  nurses  and  for  officers. 

Modern  military  and  naval  reservations  re- 
quire numerous  types  of  training  facilities, 
many  of  which  have  been  provided  through 
WPA  projects.  Large  areas  have  been  cleared 
and  drained  for  maneuver  grounds  and  target 
ranges  of  various  kinds  have  been  constructed 
and  modernized.  Among  these  was  an  antitank 
range  to  b(>  used  in  the  training  of  antitank 
gunners  at  one  of  the  Army's  reservations. 
WPA  woi-kers  cleared  brush  and  trees  from 
many  acres  and  constructed  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  over  a  deep  ravine  on  a  high  trestle  built 
largelv  with  the  cleared  timber.     The  railroad 


carries  gravity-ijropelled  cars  bearing  targets 
that  simidate  the  movements  of  tanks  in  modern 
warfare.  At  the  same  reservation.  WPA 
workers  reconditioned  an  old  rifle  range,  roofing 
the  pit  at  the  rifle  butts,  improving  drainage, 
and  modernizing  the  target  elevators,  target 
boards,  and  scoring  benches. 

Project  work  mulertaken  for  the  Army  m 
connection  with  the  development  of  one  of  its 
Ah-  Corps  traming  centers  is  typical,  at  least 
in  its  variety,  of  WPA  work  for  the  armed 
forces.  Buildings  have  been  constructed,  util- 
ities installed,  and  landing  fields  developed  at 
three  units  of  the  center.  At  the  special 
piu'suit  school  where  secondary  training  is  given 
to  pursuit  pilots,  mess  halls,  barracks,  recrea- 
tion buildmgs,  warehouses,  and  other  buildings 
were  under  construction  diu-mg  the  1941  fiscal 
year.  Sunilar  improvements  have  been  made 
at  the  basic  training  school.  WPA  work  in 
both  i)laces  has  included  clearing,  grading, 
draining,  and  other  gt'ueral  improvements  to 
the  landing  fields;  installation  of  water,  electric, 
and  gas  distribution  systems;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  streets,  and  sidewalks.  At  the 
headquarters  and  advanced  training  school  of 
the  center,  the  work  is  a  continuation  of  an 
extensive  construction  program  that  has  been 
carried  on  with  the  help  of  WPA  projects  for 
a  luunber  of  years.  Recent  work  includes  the 
construction  of  additional  builtlings,  improve- 
ment of  the  landing  field,  and  develojiment  of 
a  mmiber  of  auxiliary  landing  fiehU  in  areas 
atljacent  to  the  center. 


Rifle  ranges  built  by  WPA  workers  are  in  use  at  many  training  centers 
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Armories,  airports,  and  camp  facilities  for 
National  Guard  units  aiid  training  facilities  for 
the  Reserve  Officers  Training;  Corps  are  also  in- 
cluded among  the  projects  undertaken  by  WPA 
workers.  Work  done  at  National  Guard  camps 
has  been  similar  to  the  general  improvements 
made  at  army  posts.  Many  of  the  armories  and 
airport  buildings  are  designed  to  serve  com- 
numity  as  well  as  military  piu'poses.  A  large 
hangar  for  a  National  Guard  observation 
squadron  in  the  Middle  West  was  nearing  com- 
pletion at  the  end  of  the  1941  fiscal  year.  It 
has  additions  on  either  side  of  the  hangar  area 
that  contain  caretaker's  quartere,  garuge,  shop, 
boiler  rooms,  classrooms,  offices,  and  locker  and 
dressing  rooms  for  officers  and  eidisted  person- 
nel. Wlien  it  is  no  longer  needed  fur  military 
purposes,  the  comity  conuuissiouers,  who  are 
sponsoring  the  project  and  helping  to  finaiu'c 
it,  plan  to  use  the  building  as  a  warehouse  ami 
shop  for  county  road  machinery. 


Facilities  for  units  of  the  ROTC  were  being 
constructed  through  WPA  projects  at  a  number 
of  colleges  and  imiversities  durmg  the  1941 
fiscal  year.  Among  these  was  a  new  building 
which  wiU  provide  a  drill  hall  and  offices  for  the 
large  volunteer  imit  of  an  eastern  college.  A 
military  science  building  was  also  inider  con- 
struction for  the  ROTC  trainees  at  a  middle 
western  university;  one  section  of  this  buihfing 
will  house  offices  and  laboratories  and  the  other 
will  include  demonstration  rooms,  repair  sliojis, 
and  a  rifle  range.  To  help  provide  the  air])ort 
facilities  required  for  ROTC  pilot  traiTiing 
activities,  WPA  workers  were  enlarging  an 
ROTC  airport  at  a  southern  institution  and 
extending  its  facilities  through  a  project 
certified  as  important  for  defense  purposes. 
Previous  WPA  work  at  this  airport  had  in- 
cluded the  construction  of  a  hangar  and  im- 
provement of  runways.  CuiTent  activities 
involve  the  construction  of  shops  and  a  boiler 
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Construction  of  shoulders  on  an  access   road 
bcins  done  by  WPA  workers 

house,  installation  of  sewage  disposal  facilities, 
antl  field  lirainage  work. 

To  protect  the  health  of  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  training  areas,  WPA  malaria  control 
projects  were  undertaken  in  a  number  of  states 
and  Puerto  Rico  during  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
The  WPA  is  cooperating  with  the  Army,  Navy, 
United  States  Pid)lic  Health  Service,  and  state 
and  local  health  authorities  in  their  campaign 
to     eliminate    malarial     mosquitoes    at     army 


WPA  workers  built  this  "sabotage"  fence 


camps,  air  bases,  naval  stations,  and  in  adjacent 
areas.  The  malaria  control  projects  which  the 
A\'PA  has  operated  for  the  past  six  years  have 
l)een  important  factore  in  the  sharp  declines  in 
the  incipience  of  malaria  that  have  been  re- 
ported in  a  number  of  regions.  WPA  malaria 
control  activities  mclude  permanent  measures, 
such  as  the  construction  of  drainage  channels 
and  lateral  ditches,  removal  of  undergrowth  and 
trees  that  impede  drainage,  and  other  work  to 
eliminate  breeding  places.  They  also  include 
temporary  measures,  such  as  the  spreading  of 
larvicides. 

Work  on  Civil  Airports 

WPA  defense  work  in  the  field  of  airport 
development  has  not  been  limited  to  the  con- 
struction of  landing  fields  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  or  to  the  e.xpansion  of  facilities  at  e.xisting 
military  and  naval  airports.  It  has  also  in- 
chuled  extensive  improvements  at  civil  airports 
in  all  sections  of  the  coimtry.  Wliatever  the 
original  olijective  of  the  airport  work,  it  is  con- 
sidered miportant  for  defense  purposes  if  it  has 
resulted  m  landing  fields  and  ground  facilities 
that  can  l)e  used  in  the  movement  of  air  forces, 
the  concentration  of  aircraft  m  strategic  areas, 
or  the  training  of  personnel  for  the  ah-  arms  of 
the  military  and  naval  services. 

To  provide  laniling  fields  capable  of  rcct'iving 
modem  military  aircraft,  WPA  projects  certi- 
fi(>d  by  the  War  Department  as  essential  to 
national  tlefense  were  carried  on  at  many  air- 
ports m  all  parts  of  the  coimtry  durhig  the  1941 
fiscal  year.  Besides  the  construction  of  new 
long  runways,  the  work  at  these  au'ports  usually 
involves  clearing,  grui)bing,  excavating,  and 
grading;  the  uistallation  of  drahiage  facilities; 
and  the  extension  of  lighting  systems.  In 
addition,  facilities  for  servicing  planes  on  the 
groimd  have  been  ijnproved  through  the  con- 
struction or  renovation  of  hangars,  repair  and 
machine  shops,  administration  buildings,  and 
other  structures. 

Accomplislunents  on  WPA  airport  projects 
at  civil,  military,  and  naval  airports  during  the 
six  years  ending  with  June  1941  uicluded  the 
development  of  about  220  new  airports  and  the 
improvement  or  eidargi'iiient  of  nearly  twice 
that  number.    In  the  same  period  WPA  workers 
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WPA  workers  building  an  access  road  to  air  base 


built  soiiu"  2,600,000  feet  (about  500  miles)  of 
new  runways,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  luul 
high-type  surfacing.  They  also  completed 
about  900  new  auport  buildmgs  among  which 
were  nearly  200  hangars  and  more  than  100 
administration  buildings.  In  addition,  large 
mmibers  of  existing  airport  buildings  were 
renovated  or  enlarged  and  many  airport  facil- 
ities of  other  types  were  improved.  Altogether. 
WPA  airport  projects  have  been  undertaken 
at  700  <lifferent  sites  throughout  the  coiuitry. 

Access  Roads,  Strategic  Highways,  and  Other 
Transportation  Facilities 

Access  roads  to  military  and  naval  ri'serva- 
tions  and  to  industrial  centers  are  essential  to 
effective  national  defense,  as  are  also  the  stra- 
tegic highways  that  connect  important  centers. 
In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  Army  and  Navy 
have  designated  several  hundred  sites  of  WPA 
road  projects  as  important  for  defense  purposes. 

Work  on  such  projects  is  similar  to  that  done 
on  roads  all  over  the  country  during  the  six 
years  that  the  program  has  been  in  ojieration, 
and  the  accomplishments  in  this  field  are  in- 
cluded in  the  total  of  more  than  600,000  miles 
of  all  kinds  of  road  constriu'tion  and  improve- 


ment that  were  com]deted  by  WTA  workers 
during  that  period.  New  roads  are  l)eing  built 
in  undeveloped  sections;  some  of  them  are  hard- 
surfaced  highways  and  otliers  are  temporary 
giavel-surfaced  roads  built  to  ex])edite  camp 
or  industrial  construction.  Existing  roads  are 
being  widened,  drained,  and  resuifaeed,  and 
city  streets  arc  being  similaily  imi)i-oved  to 
handle  the  heavy  traffic  that  moves  to  and  from 
camps  and  industrial  centers.  Also  included 
in  defense  road  work  are  the  im])rovements 
being  made  to  main  an<l  parallel  routes  of  the 
strategic  highway  network  to  s])eed  up  the 
movement  of  both  military  and  commercial 
traffic. 

Another  kiiul  of  transportation  work  under- 
taken through  WPA  (h-fense  i)rojects  is  the 
improvement  of  publicly  owiu'd  lailroad  lines 
in  and  to  military  nnd  naval  reservations. 
Mamtenance  work  on  nuiny  of  these  lines  that 
haiidle  troop  movements  and  sup])lies  had  been 
neglected  during  depression  years.  With  the 
expansion  of  the  armed  forces  and  increased 
need  for  transportation  facilities,  the  long- 
deferred  improvements  became  iinpei'ative. 
In  connection  with  these  unprovements,  WPA 
work(>rs  have  been  placing  l)allast,  j)utting  in 
new  sidmgs,  renovatmg  piers  anil  wharves,  and 
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doing  extensive  reconstruction  work  of  various 
other  kinds. 


Other  WPA  Defense  Work 

Amoni;  the  variety  of  projects  midertaken  by 
the  WPA  ill  the  interests  of  national  defense  are 
many  other  types  in  both  the  construction  and 
nonconstruction  fields  that  do  not  come  under 
any  of  the  major  gi'oupings  ah'eady  described. 
Throuijh  these  WPA  defense  projects  are  being 
provided  many  of  the  facilities  and  services 
needed  in  communities  that  have  grown  rapidly 
with  the  expansion  of  defense  industries. 
Water  distribution  systems,  sewer  lines,  and 
sewage  treatment  plants,  for  example,  are  beuig 
expanded  in  order  to  handle  increased  loads  m 
growuig  commimities. 

One  of  the  many  problems  confronting  Army 
officials  hi  arranging  for  war  games  and  maneu- 
vers is  the  need  for  securuig  prior  agreements 
with  landov\^lers  for  the  use  of  their  property. 
WPA  clerical  workers  handled  a  great  (h'al  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  detail  uivolved  in 
checking  and  completing  these  agreements. 
iVnother  need  was  for  a  dictionary  of  military 
terms  for  use  in  consulting  foreign  military 
literature  and  for  other  military  purposes. 
Such  a  dictionary  was  under  preparation  duruig 
the  1941  fiscal  year  by  WPA  writers  and  trans- 
lators workuig  in  six  foi-eign  languages.  To 
make  available  information  concerning  the 
Greenland  area,  WPA  workers  have  been  pre- 
jiaring  a  bibliography  of  publications  on  this 
region,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  American 
defense.  Particular  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  material  that  is  of  value  to  the  Arniv  Air 


WPA  ipamsh  class  fot  Ait  Corps  oHicers 


Corps.  In  tliis  work  the  writings  in  13  lan- 
guages—  of  explorers,  scientists,  traders,  and 
sea  captains  were  lieing  indexed. 

In  view  of  the  ex]jaTideil  need  for  supplies  of 
raw  materials  in  defense  production,  the  avail- 
ability of  such  supplies  in  the  United  States  is  of 
considerable  importance.  Efforts  to  obtaui  tn- 
fonnation  on  this  subject  are  being  assisted  by 
WPA  siu'vey  ]jrojects.  Siu'veys  were  being 
conducted  during  the  1941  fiscal  year  to  ascer- 
taui  the  amount  of  underground  oil  bi  Texas,  to 
find  deposits  of  commercial  diamonds  and  man- 
gaju'se  believed  to  be  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Moim- 
tains,  and  to  locate  available  limestone  deposits 
in  an  Arkansas  comity. 

Activities  on  WPA  e(hication,  recreation,  and 
art  projects  have  been  directed  toward  meeting 
the  needs  for  these  types  of  services  both  at 
military  establishments  and  in  expandmg  de- 
fense industiial  areas.  Among  the  develop- 
ments m  the  field  of  adult  education  is  the 
project  to  teach  Spanish  to  officers  of  the  Army 
Air  Forces.  A  special  textbook  was  prepared 
by  the  WPA  for  the  program.  It  contains  a 
special  vocabulary  designed  to  aid  English- 
speakiiig  pilots  in  making  themselves  under- 
stood ui  the  event  of  forced  landings  in  Latin- 
American  countries  or  when  on  special  missions 
to  remote  regions  where  no  interpreters  are 
available.  This  project  has  been  extended  in 
the  fiscal  year  1942  to  include  Navy  and  regular 
Army  personnel.  The  Army  has  also  requested 
that  WPA  teachers  be  assigned  to  teach  English 
to  Spanisli-speaking  members  of  our  military 
forces  ui  Puerto  Rico. 

To  meet  expanding  defense  needs,  services 
supplementary  to  the  nursery  school  program 
liave  also  been  developed.  These  include  pub- 
lic child-care  centei-s  for  children  of  workhig 
motliei-s  m  iow-uicome  groups  and  child  de- 
velopment units  in  defense  areas,  prunarily  for 
cliildren  of  enlisted   men  in   the  armed  forces. 

The  need  for  books,  which  has  developed 
with  the  enlargement  of  militarv*  centers  and 
expansion  of  defense  areas,  has  created  a  new 
demand  foi-  WPA  library  extension  services. 
The  WPA  attempted  to  meet  the  demand  dur- 
hig  the  fiscal  year  1941  by  extending  its  services 
to  both  army  camp?  and  uidustrial  centers. 
New  books  were  supjilied  and  old  ones  repaired 
and  catalogued  for  camps  in  a  number  of  states. 
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Local  orejaiiizatioiis  have  in  inniiv  iiistaiicos 
made  books  available  to  tlie  WPA  for-  distribu- 
tion to  servieeineu.  With  Wi^A  aid,  state- 
owned  books  have  been  eatalo<fued  so  that 
they  may  be  loaned  iji  defense  centers. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests,  WPA 
artists  and  craftsmen  were  assiijned  to  projects 
at  military  and  naval  training  centers  during- 
the  liscal  year  1941.  These  artists  are  decornt- 
Liig  the  walls  of  i-ecreation  rooms,  ofiieers'  (pun- 
ters, mess  halls,  and  other  cam])  buildings  with 
murals,  fresco(>s,  jirints,  ])laques,  and  other  art 
works.  Under  the  dii'cction  of  officers,  they  are 
])rovidiTig  visual  education  aids  for  trainees  in 
the  form  of  posters  that  illustrate  the  various 
steps  in  tactical  di-ill  or  exercise.  They  are  also 
makijig  charts  and  designs  to  illustrate  the 
ojaeration  of  gTins,  armored  cars,  tanks,  air- 
planes, and  even  battleslii])s,  and  to  indicate 
the  proper  construction  of  pontoon  bridges. 
correct  signaling,  firing  methods,  and  other 
military  procedures.  WPA  craftsmen  are  mak- 
ing light  fixtures,  furniture,  fountains,  draperies, 
curtains,  and  other  objects  for  tlie  quai'ters 
of  officers  and  men  and  for  recreation  halls. 
Classes  in  art.  photography,  and  craft  subjects 
arc  behig  conducted  by  WPA  instructors  foi- 
soldiers  and  sailors  hi  work  studios  adjacent  to 
militaiy  an<l  ruival  reservations. 

Similar  services  in  the  fields  of  music  and 
recreation  are  being  provided  through  other 
WPA  projects.  Huiulreds  of  concerts  have 
been  given  each  montli  at  military  and  naval 
posts  and  in  adjacent  commimitics.  Hands 
have  be(>n  organized  for  military  camps  tliat 
had  none  of  their-  own.  and  clioral  groups  have 
been  developed.  Kccr-eational  leader's  in  a 
var-iety  of  activities,  including  such  sports  as 
arclrery  and  skiing,  have  been  assigned  to  mili- 
tary establishments  at  the  request  of  their 
commanding  officers. 

Expenditures  for  Defense  Work 

Appro.ximalely  a  foiirlh  of  all  Wi^A  pi'oject 
expend itui-es  dur-ing  the  fiscal  year-  ending  June 
30,  1941,  were  made  for-  defense  pi-ojects. 
The  total  WPA  outlay  for-  these  pi-ojects 
amounted  to  near-ly  .$324,752,000,  of  which 
$303,756,000  was  spent  foi-  defense  projects 
operated  directly  by  the  Wl'A  and  .$20,990,000 
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Reading   roonn    are   provided    for    men    in    the   armed   forces 

was  used  for  defense  wor'k  underlaken  b\-  other 
Federal  agencies  with  WVA  funds  transferred 
to  them  foi-  this  prrrpose.  In  addition  to  the 
WPA  funds,  the  sjjonsor-s  of  defense  j)i-ojects 
I)iovided  nrore  than  $131,203,000,  bringing  to 
ru'arly  $456,000,000  the  total  expenditures  for 
WPA  defense  projects  during  fiscal  year  1941. 
The  bulk  of  the  expenditures,  as  well  as  of 
the  employment,  on  defense  projects  oper-ated 
l)y  the  WPA  was  foi-  construction  work.  The 
liroportion  of  defense  expenditures  that  was 
ma<le  for-  construction  projects  was  somewhat 


Table  4. — .Amount  of  WP,4  and  Sponsors'  Funds 
I'jXpknded  on  Defense  Prciects  Subject  to 
Legisl.ative  Exemptions  and  on  Other  Projects 
Desicnated  as  of  Defense  I.mportance  Oper- 
ated BY  WPA.  BY  Major  Type  of  Project 

Year  Ending  June  30.  1941 


Type  of  project 

Total 

WPA         Sponsors- 
funds            funds 

Totals 

$434,959,048 

$303,  75S,5(ill$131.203,487 

Oivusion  of  Operations 

387,254,113    271,0.''>5,  553j   116,198.5(50 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets- 
Public  buildings. _  

Ri'crcntional     facilities     (ex- 

cludinp  buildings) . .  _ 

Publicly  owned  or  operated 

utilities..  _ 

Airports  and  airways 

Conservation 

Sanitation  

Engineering  surveys 

Other    ..     . 


Oivision  of  Community  Service 


185,  590.  478    124.  069,  497 1     f.  1 .  520,  981 


56,  032,  838 

40,  478,  747 

15.554,091 

9,  557,  392 

6,  583,  029 

2.  974.  363 

43, 835.  876 

31,  524,  165 

12.311.711 

69,  777,  092 

52.867,056 

16.  910,  036 

7.  782,  272 

4.528.606, 

3.  253.  666 

434.  445 

383,  683 

.90.  762 

3.  173,  696 

2.603.321 

570.  375 

11.070.024 

8,017,449 

3,  052.  575 

I'rograms. 


17,  709,  098      14,  272,  472 


Public  activities- .  - . . .   . 

Research  and  records . 

Welfare___     

Other 

National  defense  vocational  train- 
ing -       


3,741,542  3,058,111 

9,  182,  401  7,  446,  727 

4.  604.  720  3,  602. 767 

180,4.19  164.867 


3,  436.  626 


683,431 

1,  735, 674 

1,001,9.53 

1.5.  ,968 


29,996,8371     18,427,536      11.568.301 

I 
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A  WPA  band  furnishes  music  for  drill  exercises 

larger,  however,  than  the  share  of  defense  em- 
ployment that  was  devoted  to  these  ai'tivities. 
This  dift'erenee  in  ratios  is  attributable  for  the 
most  part  to  the  largei'  requirements  for  ma- 
terials, equipment,  and  other  nonlabor  pur- 
poses in  construetion  work. 

Almost  lialf  tlie  outlays  for  defense  construe- 
tion projects  were  made  for  road  work.  Ex- 
penditures foi-  this  part  of  the  protriam  totaled 
about  $1SC., ()()(), 000.  A  eonsich'rable  part  of 
tliis  amount  was  used  in  building  or  recon- 
sti'uetiug  access  roads,  roads  that  form  part  of 
the  national  stiategic  road  network,  and  loads 
and  streets  in  military  ajid  naval  reservations. 
Expenditures  for  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment   of    airports    and    airways    amounted    to 


$70,000,000 — almost  twice  as  much  as  was 
used  for  similar  purposes  during  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  when  total  WPA  expenditures  were 
much  higher.  Among  other  major  construction 
project  expenditures  were  $56,000,000  for  work 
on  buildings  such  as  armories  and  the  many 
kinds  of  fjuildings  required  for  adequate  troop- 
training  centers,  and  about  .$44,000,000  for 
water  purification,  sewage  (Hsposal,  and  other 
utility  projects. 

The  WPA  nonconstruction  activities  con- 
ducted under  the  defense  program  cost  a  total 
of  a  little  less  than  $48,00t).000  in  both  WPA 
and  sponsors'  funds  during  the  1941  fiscal  year. 
The  largest  part  of  this  expenditure  (nearly 
$30,000,000)  was  made  to  provide  vocational 
training  courses  for  WPA  workers  in  the  occu- 
pations and  skills  needed  to  fill  the  employ- 
ment requirements  of  the  rapidly  expanding  de- 
fense industries.  Research  work  and  surveys 
con(hicted  in  the  interest  of  defense  cost  more 
than  $C), 000, 000.  The  preparation  and  tran- 
scription of  public  records  such  as  birth  certifi- 
cates and  alien  and  naturalization  records  for 
many  state  and  local  government  agencies  ac- 
counted for  nearly  $3,000,000.  The  balance  of 
the  outlays  for  nonconstruction  activities  were 
distributed  among  a  variety  of  useful  defense 
projects  such  as  the  extension  of  libraiy  serv- 
ici's  and  other  educational  work  for  the  benefit 
of  men  in  the  armed  forces. 


VOCATIONAL  TRAINING 


A  BASIC  policy  of  tlif  WPA  has  always  been 
to  assist  its  workers  in  retui-ning  to  employ- 
ment in  private  industry.  The  first  step  in  this 
direction  is  insistence  upon  the  registration  of 
workers  with  local  public  employment  offices  so 
that  they  may  be  considered  for  any  available 
jobs  for  which  they  are  qualified.'  In  their 
WPA  employment,  workers  have  been  assigned 
as  far  as  possible  to  jobs  that  would  enable  them 
to  maintain  their  old  skills.  WTien  this  has  been 
impossible,  they  have  sometimes  been  assigned 
to  jobs  that  enabled  them  to  learn  new  skills, 
and  some  of  them  have  been  given  an  opportim- 
ity  to  learn  supervisory  methods  and  to  do 
supervisoi-y  work  on  projects.  In  addition, 
specific  projects  have  been  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide vocational  training  opportunities.  Through 
some  of  these  projects  large  numbers  of  persons 
have  been  prepared  for  jobs  in  domestic  service. 
On  other  projects,  conducted  under  the  adult 
education  program,  many  kinds  of  vocational 
classes  have  been  provided  and  thousands  of 
persons  interested  in  reviving  old  skills  or  ac- 
quiring new  ones  have  been  enrolled. 

With  the  expansion  of  the  national  defense 
program  the  demand  for  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  increased  sharply.  To  assist  in  satis- 
fying the  new  needs  for  workers  trained  in  the 
occupations  utilized  in  defense  industries,  the 
WPA  has  increased  the  emphasis  placed  on 
vocational  training  anfl  has  extended  the  scope 
of  its  activities  in  this  field.  A  new  program 
of    defense    vocational    ti-aining    projects    was 

'  Durinc  the  1941  fiscal  year  between  ^  and  9  percent  of  ttie  workers  left 
their  \VP.\  johs  voluntarily  each  month,  most  of  them  to  take  jobs  m 
private  industry. 


established  that  enableil  nearly  120,000  WPA 
workers  to  receive  training  in  occupations  re- 
quired by  defense  industries  diu'ing  the  course 
of  the  1941  fiscal  year.  Projects  to  train  air- 
port servicemen,  and  nonprofessional  workers 
for  hospitals  and  institutions,  were  also  initiated. 
The  tlefense  vocational  training  activities  of 
the  WPA  are  conducted  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
broad  national  trainbig  program  to  meet  de- 
fense needs.  The  United  States  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, which  cosponsors  certain  WPA  training 
projects,  has  gi-eatly  increased  its  o\vn  training 
activities.  The  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion has  been  placing  emphasis  on  the  training 
of  young  persons  for  specific  jobs  in  various 
strategic  industries.  The  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  has  also  modified  its  training  courses 
to  meet  national  defense  needs.  In  addition, 
the  Maritime  Commission,  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Administration,  the  Army  Air  Corps,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Labor  are  ex- 
panding theii-  vocational  training  work. 

WPA  Defense  Training 

The  training  of  workers  for  manual  occupa- 
tions needed  in  industries  producing  for  defense 
purposes  was  initiated  soon  after  legislative 
pi-ovisions  specifically  authorized  the  WPA  to 
undertake  this  work.^  A  nation-wide  voca- 
tional training  project  was  set  \ip  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  and  the  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 

^  This  authority  was  contained  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Appropria- 
tion Act.  1940.  appr<i\ed  June  27.  1940. 
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Refresher  and  precmployment  courses  in  machine  shop  work 
are  given  under  the  defense  vocational  training  project 


tion.'  This  project  has  the  diial  ])iirpose  of 
sii|)plyiiis;  the  labor  needs  of  defense  industries 
and  of  faeihtiitiug  the  return  of  WPA  workers 
to  private  employment.  Through  the  project, 
refresher  courses  are  provided  for  persons  who 
have  some  experience  in  skills  needed  by  de- 
fense industries,  and  preemployment  courses 
are  provided  for  those  who  wish  to  learn  new 
skills.  All  persons  enrolled  in  these  courses, 
including  WPA  workers,  are  registered  with 
])ul)lic  eniployinent  offices. 

Kesi)onsil)ility  for  various  phases  of  the  proj- 
ect is  shared  by  tlu'  WPA  and  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education.  The  WPA  handles 
the  selection  and  assignment  of  Wl-'A  trainees 
and  pays  them  regular  WPA  wages  while  they 
are  learning  because  they  do  not  have  sufficient 
resources  with  which  to  finance  even  theii- 
minimimi  needs  dining  the  training  period. 
The  WPA  also  provides  the  ]>ersonnel  for  the 
maintenance  of  records  necessary  for  the  oper- 
ation of  thi'  project.  The  Unitcil  States  Office 
of  Education,  through  the  cooperation  of  state 
and  local  school  officials,  is  resixmsible  for  the 
technical  training  aspects  of  the  project.  It, 
or  its  representatives,  select  and  jtay  the  salaries 
of  instructors,  supervisors,  and  training  super- 
intendents as  well  as  of  the  personnel  required 
for  the  maintenance  of  buildings  and  facilities, 
and  they  also  provide  the  necessary  materials, 
light,  heat,  and  power.  The  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  with  the  cooperation  and 
assistance  of  state  and  local  advisory  commit- 

'In  January    I'Hl,   the    Office  of  Production   Management   became 
sponsor  of  ttiis  project. 


tees,  determines  the  methods  and  types  of 
training  to  be  given  and  the  numbers  and 
kinds  of  workers  to  be  trained  under  the 
project. 

WPA  workers  (including  eligible  persons 
tiwaiting  assignment  to  WPA  jolis)  are  selected 
for  trtiining  on  the  basis  of  their  past  employ- 
ment jind  WPA  employment  records,  aptitudes, 
iind  adaptability  to  training.  Wlien  these  in- 
diciite  that  a  worker  might  qualify  either  for 
immetliate  defense  employment  or  for  training, 
a  more  intensive  investigation  is  made  to  ob- 
tain tidilitional  information  concerning  occu- 
])ational  experience  and  skill,  health,  and  in- 
teri'St  in  further  training.  Some  of  the  workers 
have  had  experience  in  the  use  of  various  hand 
or  machine  tools  or  in  occupations  requiring 
manutil  dexterity,  which  directly  qualifies  them 
for  training  or  for  immediiite  employment. 
Others  have  avocational  interests  in  model 
liuilding,  wootlworking,  or  the  liuilding  and  re- 
pair of  radio  tind  electrical  equipmi^nt  that 
indicate  potentialities  to  be  developed.  Proj- 
ect supervisors  are  consulted  as  to  the  work 
ha])its,  attitudes,  and  other  qualifications  of 
the  prospective  trainees,  and  in  some  areas  use 
is  made  of  ajjtitude  tests. 

This  informtition  forms  the  }>asis  of  a  defense 
industries   employment   register   that    is   main- 


Texas  trainees  learning  to  service  aircraft  engines 
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tnincd  in  each  WPA  district  office  to  farilitatc 
the  solcctioii  of  workers  for  specific  truiniiiir 
courses  or  s]iecific  jobs.  The  register  is  limited 
to  the  hst  of  about  500  occupations  designated 
by  tlie  Office  of  Production  Management  as 
essential  to  industries  producing  for  national 
defense.  Record  cards  for  persons  who  are 
qualified  for  immediate  employment  in  defense 
industries  are  separated  from  those  for  ])eTsons 
who  by  ex]K'rience  or  training  are  (jualified  for 
i-efresher  coui'st'S  or  for  preemployment  train- 
ing. By  Aiiril  1941 ,  the  basic  registers  included 
the  names  of  approximately  151,000  persons 
qualified  for  immediate  employment  in  defense 
industries,  154,000  persons  qualified  for  train- 
ing, and  31,000  already  assigned  to  training 
coiu'ses. 

WPA  workers  are  given  training  hi  many  of 
the  occ>ii)ations  required  by  industries  pi-oduc- 
uig  for  natioiml  defense.  A  number  of  these 
occu])ations  are  in  the  metal  trades  essential  to 
armament  production.  Machine  shop  classes 
have  had  the  largest  share  of  the  trainees; 
nearly  a  third  of  the  total  enrollment  on  June  25, 
1941,  was  in  these  classes.  (See  Table  5  below.) 
These  trainees  learn  many  of  the  techniques 
required  ui  the  construction  antl  assembly  of 
enguies  for  aircraft  and  ships  ami  in  the  manu- 
factin-e  of  guns,  tanks,  and  other  military  and 
naval  equipment. 

Table  5. — Number  of  WPA  Worker.'^  Receiving 
Training  Through  the  National  Defense  Vo- 
cational Training  Project,  by  Type  of  Course 

June  25.  1941 


Course 


Total 


Auto  servicing 

Airplane  servicing  b 

Construction .._ 

Drafting   _, _._ 

Electrical  servicing _ -. 

Forge .__ 

Foundry 

Machine  shop,  

Pattern  making 

Radio  servicing 

Riveting _ 

Sheet  metal. 

Ship  and  boat  building  and  repair 

Welding 

Woodworking 

Other 


A  Does  not  include  nontrainees  employed  on  the  project. 

s  Includes  employment  on  the  airport  servicemen  training  project. 

Classes  in  welding,  sheet-metal  work,  and 
rivethig  are  turiung  out  workers  necessary  hi 
the  i)roduction  of  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  trucks. 


The   proper   method   for   pouting    molten    metal    into   forms   is 

taught  in  a  class  in  foundry  work  at  a 

Detroit  vocational  school 

scout  cars,  and  other  mechanized  equipment. 
The  fomitliy  and  forge  work  essential  to  these 
and  other  fields  are  also  taught  to  employees  on 
the  project.  These  kuuls  of  classes  together 
accounted  for  almost  a  third  of  the  trauiees 
enrolled  at  the  end  of  June.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  trauiees  were  enrolled  in  the  group  of 
courses  that  prepare  workers  for  the  servicuig 
of  radio  and  electrical  equipment,  airplanes, 
and  automobiles.  Most  of  the  remamder  were 
attcnduig  classes  m  which  wootlwoikuig,  pat- 
tern making,  and  such  technical  subjects  as 
mechanical,  structural,  and  electrical  tiraftuig 
were  taught. 

Although  some  variation  exists  among  the 
training  centei-s,  the  basic  methods  of  operation 
are  similar.  Class  schedules  arc  arranged  so  as 
to  avoid  conflict  with  the  regular  day  and 
evenuig  school  sessions;  some  of  the  classes 
are  scheduled  between  10  o'clock  in  the  evenuig 
aiul  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the  mornuig  if  no  other 
time  is  available.  The  teaching  staff  is  made  up 
of  experienced  hidustrial  workers  and  tlay- 
school  teachers  wlio  in  some  instances  give 
part-time  services.  The  subjects  taught  are 
those  most  needcni  by  the  defense  industries  in 
tile  area  adjacent  to  the  center.  Each  trahi- 
ing  course  is  ada])te(i   as  much   as  possible  to 
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Trainee    learning    to    do  a  job  of  drilling    inside  on  airplane 
fuselage 


meet  tlio  recniiremcnts  of  the  partic\ilar  wroup 
of  trainees  it  iiieiiKJes.  AUowaiiee  is  made 
for  tlie  faet  that  some  will  learn  more  rapidly 
than  otliers  and  that,  as  these  trainees  are 
placed  hi  indnstry,  others  will  be  enrolled. 
Usually  the  technical  uistniction  and  related 
theory  given  Ln  the  trahnng  shop  are  su]i])le- 
mented  by  a<l<litional  histniction  ui  the  class- 
room, and  perfoi'mance  tests  as  well  as  oral 
and  wiitten  examuiations  are  given  througlioui 
the  course. 

The  trainhig  period  on  the  project  lasts  fiom 
six  to  twelve  weeks,  but  trabices  may  leave  at 
any  time  if  jobs  become  available  and  they  ajc 
proficient  enough  to  begui  work.  Workers  who 
enroll  in  refresher  classes  frequently  find  that 
two  weeks'  trainbig  is  sufficient  to  bring  back 
the  old  skills.  Experience  during  the  yeaf  of 
operation  has  shown  that  many  trainees  can 
obtaui  em])loyment  hi  private  uuhistry  at 
double  and  triple  their  WPA  earnings.  Some 
persons  of  unusual  mechanical  abilities  have 
been  discovered  in  the  traming  classes,  and 
many  of  them  have  secui'ed  jobs  in  which  they 
have  made  rapid  progress.  If  no  jobs  are 
available  m  private  industry  at  the  completion 
of  the  trainuig  course,  the  trauiees  may  he 
assigned  to  jobs  on  other  WPA  projects.    Such 


workers  constitute  a  reserve  that  may  be 
driiwii  upon  when  additioiud  workers  are 
ueeded  in  defense  industries. 

The  ninnl)er  of  trainees  assigired  to  this 
training  project  increased  steadily  during  the 
fiscal  year  1941.  At  the  end  of  June  neai'ly 
:!."), (100  ])ersons  were  in  trabmig.  In  addition 
to  these,  nearly  84,000  WPA  workers  had  been 
assigned  to  the  project  dm-ing  the  coTirsc  of  the 
liscal  year.  Of  this  group,  75  percent  left  the 
project  volmitarily;  45  percent  were  definitely 
known  to  have  obtained  private  employment 
and  30  percent  presumably  found  jobs.  The 
renuiining  25  percent  rettirned  to  other  WPA 
projects. 

In-Plant  Precmployment  Training 

'i'oward  the  eiul  of  the  fiscal  year  1941,  in- 
plant  training,  designed  to  accelerate  the  move- 
ment of  workers  into  defense  jobs,  was  initiated 
tnuh'r  the  WPA  ilefense  training  project. 
Under  this  traming  plan,  workers  who  have 
b(>en  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  work 
ex])erience,  adaptability,  and  potentialities  re- 
ceive direct  training  at  occupations  ap])roved 
by  the  0PM  in  mdustiial  plants  engaged  in 
])ro(luction  for  luxtional  defense.  During  the 
trainijig  period,  the  WPA  pays  their  wages  at 
tlie  prevailing  learners'  rates  established  by 
em])loyer-employee  agreements  m  the  partici- 
])aturg  plants.^  The  tramees,  under  the  super- 
vision   of    the    plant    management,    learn    the 

'  Sinoe  the  prdject  is  certified  as  important  for  defense  purposes,  it  may 
bi'  rxcriiptc'l  fnmi  the  standard  wage  schedule  reriuirements. 


WPA  in-plant  trainee  learns  welding  on  tfie  )ob 
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opemtiiisr  t('<lini(nu's  necessary  to  ((iialify  lliciii 
for  fiill-liiiic  employment  at  a  specilic  jol). 
Wlien  the  plmit  authorities  decide  that  tlie 
trainees  are  capable  of  assiiming:  responsibiiily 
for  the  jobs  (within  the  limits  of  the  maxinnim 
four-week  trainiuir  period)  they  are  transferred 
to  the  plant  ])ay  rolls  at  regidar  wag;e  rates. 
Under  this  prog;ram  WPA  workers,  both  men 
and  women,  are  beinc;  tranu'd  for  a  variety  <>f 
jobs  rani;;in^  from  those  recpiired  in  airplane 
and  parachute  production  to  lens  .£;rindiji<r  and 
instrument  making;. 

The  in-])lant  trahiing  i)roo;rani  has  ])ro\'eil 
particularly  successfTd.  It  has  greatly  facili- 
tated the  rejilacement  of  WPA  workers  in 
industrial  jobs  because  it  provides  trainint;  in 
the  techniques  of  the  specific  job  for  which  the 
worker  is  needed  and  because  only  a  relatively 
short  period  of  objective  training  is  necessary'. 
So  far.  nearly  all  tiie  WPA  workers  who  have 
received  this  type  of  training  have  obtained 
private  emi)loyment. 

Airport  Servicemen 

Another  type  of  WPA  defense  vocational 
training  has  been  provided  through  the  nation- 
wide project  established  in  the  latter  part  of 
1940  to  train  persons  certified  to  the  WPA  for 
the  occupation  of  airport  servicemen.  The 
project  was  sponsored  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
The  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration  and  tiie 
United  States  Office  of  Education  are  C()s|)()n- 
sors.  The  CAA  selects  and  approves  the  air- 
ports to  be  used  as  training  sites,  and  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  undertakes 
the  selection  and  training  of  instructors  and 
the  outlining  and  supervision  of  the  training 
tecluiiques.  The  WPA  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  project;  the  assignment 
and  compensation  of  instructors;  the  S(>lection. 
assignment,  and  compensation  of  trainees;  and 
other  fimctions  usually  necessary  to  the  opera- 
tion of  a  project  in  accordance  with  established 
WPA  procedures. 

Candidates  for  training  as  airport  servicemen 
must  be  certified  as  eligible*  for  WPA  employ- 
ment, and  must  qualify  in  interest,  health,  edu- 
cation, and  experience.  Training  is  available 
only  for  men  between   18  and  35  years  of  age 


WPA  airport  servicemen  trainees  tying  down  a  plan'2 

(in  accordance  with  current  airport  employment 
policies)  who  have  good  eyesight  and  hearing 
and  at  least  the  equivalent  of  an  eighth-grade 
education.  Experience  in  dealing  with  the  gen- 
eral public  and  hobbies  mvolving  manual  dex- 
terity are  desirable  qualifications  for  trainees. 

Tramee  groups  receive  instruction  in  main- 
tenance and  service  duties  from  trained  uisti'uc- 
tors.  The  subject  matter  ranges  from  taxiing 
and  fuelmg  of  planes  to  the  care  of  parachutes 
and  procediu'cs  to  be  followed  when  crashes 
occur.  Trainees  are  taught  safety  measures 
and  first  aid  and  acquire  ex])erience  in  directing 
traffic  and  in  other  field  n])erations.  They  also 
leant  to  handle  various  types  of  airport  equip- 
ment, such  as  wiml  indictitors  and  obstruction 
lights;  to  fill  out  necessary  forms  ami  records; 
to  assist  in  the  overhauling  of  engines;  to  follow 
Ketieral,  state,  and  local  field  regulations;  and 
to  utilize  weather  re])orts  and  radio  communi- 
cations. This  practical  training  is  usually  sup- 
plemented by  elementary  work  in  navigation, 
meteorology,  the  theory  of  flight,  and  related 
subjects.  The  training  is  given  to  groups  of 
from    10   to    15  men   for  a   period   of  90   days. 

These  projects  ordintirily  are  organized  to 
operati>  only  once  at  an  air])ort.  The  training 
course  may  be  repeated  at  an  airport,  however, 
as  long  as  the  demand  for  the  services  of  trained 
men  continues.  Airport  servicemen  trainitig 
courses  were  organized  in  46  airports  located  in 
various  parts  of  the  cotmtry  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941.  By  the  end  of  .Time  1941,  21  courses 
had  been  completed  and  in  five  centers  courses 
were  being  repeated.  It  is  known  that  approxi- 
mately  70    percent   of    the    enroUees   in    these 
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courses  duriiio-  (iscal  year  1941  who  oonipk'lcd 
their  traming  received  em])loynieiit.  The  re- 
mainder serve  as  a  reservoir  of  trained  men  for 
employment  in  the  near  fiitiu'e. 

Training   of  Nonprofessional  Hospital 
Workers   Under  tfie   Welfare   Program 

A  WFA  activity  initiated  during-  tlie  1941 
fiscal  year  was  tlie  project  for  trahiing  non- 
professional workers  h\  liospitals  and  Lnstitu- 
tions.  This  project  is  operated  under  the  healtii 
section  of  the  WPA  welfai'e  program.  Woi'kers 
of  tliis  type  had  previously  been  made  available 
to  some  institutions  under  WPA  institutional 
service  projects.  These  activities  have  been 
expajided,  however,  as  a  part  of  the  broad 
national  defense  plan,  to  include  the  training  of 
workers.  The  training  was  begun  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  ui  response  to 
requests  from  various  Federal  agencies,  hospital 
superintendents,  health  officers,  and  other 
groups  m  this  field.  Tliese  rec}uests  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  pressing  need  for  trained  non- 
professioiurl  workers-such  as  ward  helpers, 
orderlies,  and  other  assistants— -to  give  ele- 
mentary care  to  the  sick  under  professional 
supervision  in  hospitals  and  institutions. 

Under  the  expanded  ])iogram  a  thorough  six- 
month  trainmg  course  is  given  to  qualified  work- 
ers who  have  been  certified  as  eligible  for  WPA 
employment.  The  program  is  m  tended  to 
make  available  a  sufficient  number  of  workers 
to  assist  mider  professional  supervision  in  times 
of  national  emergencies  such  as  war,  epidemics, 
natural  disasters,  and  social  dislocations  caused 
by  peacetime  mobilization. 


AMI 


Nonprofessional    hospital    workers    cleaning    and    sterilizing 
surgical  instruments  and  hospital  supplies 


To  be  eligible  for  nonprofessional  hospital 
workers'  traiiung,  ai)plicants  must  be  between 
22  and  o(»  years  of  age  and  must  have  at  least 
the  equiAalent  of  an  eighth-grade  education. 
Additional  rec|uirements  are  good  health,  good 
standards  of  physical  hygiene,  ability  to  i)er- 
form  manual  tasks,  and  an  hiterest  in  finding 
em|)l()ynietit  in  this  field. 

The  training  is  given  in  public  liospitals  ajxl 
in  ])rivate  liosjutals  operated  by  non])rofit 
organizations.  General  hospitals  are  preferred. 
The  hospitals  selected  must  have  adequate 
facilities  for  trainuig  and  demonstrations  ajid 
a  hospital  stafT  sufficiently  large  and  with  suffi- 
cient free  time  to  ]iermit  its  members  to  direct 
the  training  program. 

Teachers  and  demonstrators  are  drawji  prin- 
ci]ially  from  the  hospital  staff'  but  are  aug- 
mented, as  necessary,  by  qualified  membei-s  of 
health  departments  and  other  health  agencies. 
In  addition  to  su]>]ilying  the  teaching  staff  and 
technical  supervisors,  the  lios])ital  and  spoTisor 
are  responsible  for  the  provisioti  of  space  and 
for  supplying  ef|ui])ment  and  other  facilities 
required  for  the  o])eration  of  the  project.  The 
WPA  is  responsible  for  the  selection  and  assign- 
nu'iit  of  qualified  workers,  general  supervision, 
tinu'kee])ing,  i)ayment  of  wages,  and  referrals 
for  employment. 

An  attempt  is  made  through  the  training 
courses  to  develop  a  n timber  of  skills  on  the  part 
of  individual  trainees  so  that  they  may  be  avail- 
able for  a  variety  of  duties.  They  receive  ele- 
mentary training  in  the  care  of  the  sick — such 
as  answering  call  bells,  canying  meal  trays, 
cleaning,  and  doing  ttdd  jobs — and  learn  to  per- 
form nonprofessional  services  for  the  jnitients  at 
the  direction  of  a  nurse.  They  are  also  given 
training  hi  institutional  kitchen  and  serving- 
pantry  work  and  in  institutional  housekeeping. 
The  program  uicludes  uistruction  in  personal 
care,  work  relationships,  and  behavior  relating 
to  hospital  or  uistitutional  service.  Classroom 
work  and  actual  experience  are  closely  coordi- 
nated during  the  training  period. 

Experience  with  completed  ti'aining  programs 
shows  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  trainees 
secure  private  employment  at  the  close  of  the 
training  period,  either  on  the  sponsor's  regular 
staff,  or  in  other  public  or  private  hospitals 
and  institutions. 
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Household  Workers 

Aulliority  to  pio\i(l('  traiiiiiitr  for  doiiiostic 
woikfMs  was  <iiveii  to  the  Wl'A  imclcr  tlic  ERA 
Act  of  1(IM9.  Projocts  tliiit  liiivc  been  set  u]) 
foi'  tliis  ])iii])ose  liavp  tho  iloublc  objective  of 
trainiiii;'  workers  for  jobs  in  a  field  iii  wiiicli 
sliorta<;'es  exist  and  pi-o\  idiiii;  jol)s  for  iineiii- 
ployed  ])ersoiis — the  teachers,  sii])er\isoi-s,  ajul 
other  ]>ersoiiiiel  eiigageti  in  tlie  oi)eratioii  of  tl]e 
pi'oject . 

The  iiousehold  worlvors'  trahiijig  i)rojpcts 
mulertakeii  by  tlie  WFA  liave  been  sjjonsored 
by  state  and  local  piif)lic  welfare  and  iiealtii 
agencies.  Usually  they  are  de\('l()|)ed  with  the 
assistance  of  advisory  committees  com|)Osed  of 
re])resentatives  of  local  workers'  organizations 
and  leaders  in  the  comnumity.  The  advisory 
conmuttees,  working  through  subcommittees, 
assume  responsibility  for  ])roviding  housing, 
furnishings,  and  equipment  for  the  i)roject,  for 
the  recruituig  of  trainees,  and  for  the  stantlards 
that  are  adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  subsotpient 
employment  of  the  trainees. 

One  of  the  major  recjuirements  for  this  ty])e 
of  project  is  suitable  qiiarters,  so  that  training 
conditions  will  approximate  as  closely  as  pos- 
sible the  working  conditions  in  the  homes  where 
the  trainees  will  later  be  employed.  Fre- 
quently, the  necessaiy  equipment  aiul  furnish- 
bigs  are  loaned  by  local  utility  com])anies  and 
merchants.  WPA  furniture  projects  often  su|)- 
])ly  furniture;  craft  projects  furnish  hooked 
rugs,  block-printed  draperies,  and  table  hiiens; 
and  art  ])rojects  provide  etchings  and  ])aintings 
for  iiiterior  decoration. 

(_)n  most  of  the  ])rojects,  !'_'  wee]<s  of  training 
are  provided  uiuler  the  su])er\  ision  of  persons 
experienced  in  the  field  of  home  economics. 
The  traijiees  receive  instruction  in  routine 
household  work  and  in  the  ])re])aration  and 
sei'ving  of  meals.  Sonu'  ])rojects  provide  ele- 
nu'ntary  training  in  child  care.  On  such  ])roj- 
ects  the  trainees  spenti  some  time  at  the  local 
WPA  nui-sery  school,  where  they  learn  to 
bathe,  feed,  and  care  for  small  children. 

Enrollment  in  the  household  workers'  train- 
mg  course  (for  which  preference  is  given  to 
!)ersons  between  18  and  35  years  of  age)  is  not 
limited  to  persons  certified  as  eligible  for 
WPA    employment.     Other   jiei'sons   registered 


Correct    methods    of    petfoimmg    household   tasks   are   taught 
on  WPA  household  workers'  training  projects 

with  local  public  employnu'iit  offices  or  other 
approved  agencies  and  yoiuig  pei-sons  employed 
on  the  out-of-school  work  program  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  are  also  eligible 
for  traiiiuig.  Persons  eligible  for  WPA  em- 
ployment, however,  usually  make  up  between 
a  fom-th  and  a  third  of  the  total  enrollment. 
Most  of  the  traijices  that  are  selected  from 
WPA  rolls  are  paid  half  the  scheduled  unskilled 
"B"  rate  applicable  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
project  is  locatctl.  The  WPA  does  not  make 
wage  payments  to  the  noncertified  persons  who 
receive  trainuig.  Din-mg  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
about  3,000  persons  completed  the  training 
course,  and  2,800  were  placed  in  jobs. 

Vocational  Trainins  Under  the  Adult 
Education  Program 

Vocational  training  carried  on  imder  ilw 
adult  education  program  is  designed  to  utilize 
the  services  of  unemployed  teachers  certified 
or  awaiting  assignment  to  WPA  rolls.  Like 
other  WPA  educational  programs,  it  is  con- 
ducted in  close  cooperation  with  state  depart- 
ments of  education  antl  local  school  districts. 
The  classes  included  tuider  this  program  have 
provided  vocational  training  m  many  fields  for 
large  numbers  of  both  em|)loved  and  unem- 
ployed persons.  Many  of  the  unemployed 
persons  came  for  training  that  in  many  instances 
enabled  them  to  obtain  ein])loyment.  Of  the 
persons  who  were  employed  when  they  enrolled, 
some  came  in  order  to  attain  greater  skill  in 
their  current  occupation  and  some  to  learn  new- 
skills  that  would  fit  them  for  did'erent  kin<ls  of 
employment. 
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Enrollniciit  in  atlult  education  classrs  totaled 
about  113,000  in  April  1941.  (None  of  the 
enrollcos  receive  compensation  from  the  WPA 
for  attending  these  classes.)  More  than  half 
the  enrolbiient  was  in  commercial  subjects  such 
as  business  English  and  arithmetic,  accounting, 
bookkeeping,  stenographj',  typuig,  and  the  use 
of  office  machines.  Relatively  large  numbers  of 
persons    were    eiirnjled    in    classes    devoted    to 


eaijx'iitry  and  woodworking  and  mechanical 
subjects  such  as  tool  making,  welding,  radio 
and  telegraphy,  mechanical  drafting,  and  elec- 
trical work.  Still  others  took  courses  in  sewing 
and  needlecraft,  cooking,  table-waiting,  clean- 
ing, pressing,  and  laiuulrv  work.  Painting, 
plumbing,  masonry  work,  wateiunaking,  ami 
cosmetology  were  also  occupations  in  which 
many   persons  received   instruction. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 


PROJECTS  financed  from  WPA  funds  pro- 
\i(lcd  jnl)s  for  an  avei'a<i'('  of  1,700,000  workers 
durinj,'  the  fiscal  year  1941.  This  was  the 
smallest  annual  average  in  the  six  years  of  the 
Work  Projects  Administration's  history.  It 
was  about  17  percent  less  than  the  average 
employment  tluring  the  preceduig  fiscal  year 
and  nearly  44  percent  less  than  that  for  1939. 

Monthly  chaxiffes  within  the  1941  fiscal  year 
followetl  approximately  the  same  pattern  as 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  with  employment 
starthig  from  a  relatively  low  level  in  the  siun- 
mer  months  and  reaching  a  higher  level  ilnring 
the  whiter.  In  July  1940,  about  1,655,000 
workers  were  (>mployed  on  WPA  projects.  By 
January  1941  the  number  luul  risen  to  1,890,000, 
but  subsequent  monthly  reductions  brought 
employment  down  to  an  average  of  1,400,000  in 
June,'  the  lowest  recorded  since  Octol)er  1935, 
when  the  WPA  program  was  just  getting 
under  way. 

From  October  1935  the  program  hatl  ex- 
panded rapidly  until  in  February  1936  slightly 
more  than  3,000,000  persons  were  at  work  on 
WPA  projects.  The  general  do^\^lwar^l  trend 
that  occurretl  in  subsequent  months  was  re- 
versed in  the  summer  of  1936  by  a  marked  but 
temporary  increase  in  WPA  employment  to  aid 
farmers  in  need  as  a  icsult  of  the  severe  drought 
that  had  caused  extensive  damage  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  coimtry.  By  the  fall  of  1937, 
WPA  employment  had  reached  the  low  level  of 
less  than  1,500,000,  reflecting  the  declines  in 
unemployment  that  had  occurred  throughout 
the  year.     The   subsequent   sharp   rise   in    the 


nund)er  of  WPA  workers  in  1938  likewise  was 
associated  with  rhanges  in  unemplo3rment 
which  had  begun  to  increase  rapidly  at  the  end 
of  1937.  Need  for  employment  during  1938 
was  accentuated  by  the  unusually  low  incomes 
of  southern  tenant  farmers  and  laborers  and  by 
the  New  England  hurricane  in  September  of 
that  year.  During  most  of  1939,  however,  the 
trend  of  WPA  em])loynient  was  dowiiward  from 
a  total  of  about  3,000,000  workers  in  the  first 
quarter  to  about  1,700,000  in  September.  The 
numbers  employed  increased  during  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year  to  meet  seasonal  increases 
in  uiu'ni])loynient  and  need,  Init  by  June  1940 
WPA  employment  hail  dropped  to  about  the 
same  level  as  that  of  the  preceding  September. 
The  relatively  low  level  of  WPA  employment 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  1941  was  the  result 
of  smaller  appropriations  and  declining  unem- 
ployment, which  in  turn  reflected  the  expansion 
of  employment  in  private  industries,  particu- 
larly those  engaged  in  defense  work.  A  hirge 
volume  of  unemployment,  however,  has  con- 
tinued to  exist.  According  to  sample  surveys 
conducted  by  the  WPA,  about  5,900,000  per- 
sons were  imemployed  in  June  1941  as  com- 
pared with  8,600,000   in  June   1940.' 


'  WPA  employment  was  reduced  to  a  little  more  than  1,0(II).(HIU  in 
July  1941.  the  first  montti  of  the  fiscal  year  1942. 


2  The  WPA  survey  of  unemployment  was  initiated  in  April  1940  by 
the  WPA  Division  of  Research.  The  estimates  are  obtained  directly,  on 
the  basis  of  personal  interviews  with  a  representative  cross  section  of  the 
national  labor  force  each  month,  rather  than  by  means  of  indirect  esti- 
mates of  labor  supply  and  employment;  the  sampled  households  were 
selected  at  random  within  a  group  of  54  sample  counties  located  in  38 
states.  For  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  WPA  estimates  averaged  somewhat 
higher  than  those  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  but 
lower  than  those  of  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  Publi- 
cation of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board  estimates  was  sus- 
jiended  in  June  1941,  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  estimates 
a  month  later. 
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A  considerable  number  of  the  workers  who 
are  unemployed  at  any  given  time  may  not  l>e 
in  need  of  WPA  employment.  Some  workers 
receive  unemployment  compensation  payments. 
Others  are  able  to  accimiulate  reserves  or  can 
depend  on  assistance  from  other  family  mem- 
bers or  from  relatives  to  carry  them  through 
several  weeks  or  months  of  unemployment. 
Some  workers  have  no  resoiu'ces  to  fall  back 
upon,  however,  and  are  in  need  of  assistance  as 
soon  as  they  become  unemployed.  Seasonal 
increases  in  the  need  for  fuel  and  clothing  iii- 
tensify  the  hardships  of  unemployment  and 
heighten  the  n(>ed  for  WPA  jobs.  Droughts, 
crop  failures,  flootls,  and  other  disasters  may 
sometimes  force  large  numbers  of  farmers  and 
other  workers  to  apply  for  WPA  employment 
to  tide  them  over  periods  of  acute  need. 

Throughout  its  period  of  ojieration  the  WPA 
has  been  able  to  provide  jobs  only  for  those 
most  ui^ently  in  need  of  enijjloyment.  In  1 936. 
the  number  employed  by  the  WPA  was  equiva- 


lent to  about  a  third  of  all  ujieinjiloyed  workers, 
but  the  ratios  for  subsequent  years  were  suc- 
cessively lower.  In  1940  and  the  first  half  of 
1941  less  than  one  out  of  every  four  unemployed 
workers  obtamed  a  WPA  job.  The  WPA 
appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1941,  like  the 
earlier  appropriations,  was  uisufficient  to  pro- 
\  ide  work  for  many  heads  of  families  who  had 
been  fomid,  upon  local  mvestigation,  to  be  m 
need  and  eligible  for  WPA  jobs,  Des]Mte  the 
year's  reduction  in  u:iemployment,  it  is  esti- 
mated by  public  welfare  and  relief  agencies 
(the  agencies  responsible  for  determhiing 
whether  applicants  for  WPA  employment  are 
ill  need)  and  by  the  State  Work  Projects  Ad- 
ministrations that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1941  there  were  more  than  1,000,000  persons 
eligible  for  WPA  employment  who  could  not  be 
em])loye(l  because  of  limited  funds. 

The  increase  h\  private  employment  that  oc- 
curred between  June  1940  and  June  1941  was 
not  evenlj'  distributed  throughout  the  country. 
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Nonagriciiltural  I'lnployiiu'nt,  according  to  the 
Uniti'd  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  iii- 
creased  by  about  20  iierceiit  in  six  states,  most 
of  wliich  are  located  on  the  eastern  seaboard. 
In  four  states  hi  tlie  west  central  part  of  the 
country,  however,  the  increases  represented  less 
than  5  percent.  Several  states  that  are  pre- 
dominantly agricultural  slioweil  fairly  large 
relative  increases  hi  nonagricultural  eni]jloy- 
nu'Ut,  but  because  this  type  of  enijiloynient 
represented  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  workers  in  the  state,  the  effect  of 
the  increases  was  not  as  great  as  in  the  more 
industrialized  states. 

Changes  during  the  year  in  manufacturing 
employment  ui  large  urban  areas  with  1930 
populations  of  100,000  or  more  also  varied 
widely.      In  several  of  tiiese  cities,  particularly 


those  that  are  centers  of  aircraft  production, 
the  increases  amounted  to  more  thun  ,")()  per- 
cent. On  the  other  hand,  in  seven  of  the  cities 
inci'eases  of  less  than  10  percent  were  recorded. 

Even  more  extreme  variations  in  employ- 
ment trends  could  be  observed  in  certain  smaller 
centers.  Where  plants  for  the  manufacture  of 
defense  materials  have  been  constructed,  small 
rural  communities  have  become  boom  towns. 
In  many  areas,  however,  there  has  been  little 
defense  activity  and  little  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  accompanyuig  increases  in  em- 
])loyment  and  income. 

The  difference  in  the  extent  to  which  national 
defense  production  has  affected  the  several 
areas  of  the  country  is  uulicated  by  the  con- 
centration of  primaiy  defense  contracts  in  the 
maioi'  industi'iul   areas      Nearlv   two-thirds  of 


Table  6. — Average   Numbeh  of  Persons   Employed  on   WPA   Projects,  by   Program  -^ 

Monthly,  August  1935-June  1941 


Mnnth 

Total 

Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 

Projects  oper- 
ated by  other 
Federal 
agencies  " 

Month 

Total 

Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 

Projects  oper- 
ated by  other 
Federal 
agencies  ^ 

I9SS 
July 

19SS 
July 

2,  999, 021 

3,  125.  244 
3,  213,  609 
3,  286,  611 
3,  334,  ,594 
3,  161,  080 

3,  021,, 595 
2.  996,  664 
3,009,110 
2,  792,  302 
2, 645,  ,550 
2,  .578,  041 

2,  282,  087 
1,  970,  688 
1,  720,  996 

1.  877.  439 
1.960.518 

2.  123.431 

2,  21B. 314 
2  309.218 
2,  310.  539 
2.144.040 
1.9S1.666 
1.7.55.  .532 

1,655,479 
1.701.512 
1.692,641 
1 ,  7116.  489 
1.799,382 
1.8,59.  ,594 

1, 890,  345 
1.884.115 
1.  753.  244 
1.  609,  801 
1,  488.  599 
1.  410,  930 

2,  914,  121 

3,  040,  237 
3,  123,  .568 
3,  195,  .567 
3,  241,  957 
3,  069,  341 

2,  931,  401 
2,  907,  356 
2,  920,  066 
2,  679.  046 
2.  509.  875 
2,  438,  432 

2,  236,  920 
1,909,886 
1,656,019 

1,  804.  063 
1,882,754 

2,  045.  889 

2,  142.  588 
2.  234,  695 
2,  235.  359 
2, 064, 452 
1,896.642 
1.669.  .572 

1.610,711 
1.647,  164 
1.636.824 
1,711.751 
1.746.083 
1.808.595 

1,841,318 
1,  836,  996 
1,  708,  675 
1.566,325 
1,446,994 
1,  369,  727 

84, 900 

c  220, 163 
374,  316 
706, 169 

1,  814,  968 

2,  667, 190 

2,  879,  733 
3,019,098 
2.  960,  315 
2,  626,  367 
2,  396,  719 
2,  285,  622 

2,  245,  328 
2,  332,  380 
2,  453,  602 
2,  552,  574 
2,  561,  042 
2,  247,  461 

2,131,079 
2,  149, 369 
2, 129,  475 
2,  078,  221 
2,  021,  579 
1,878.008 

1,631,204 
1,  510,  894 
1,  456, 977 
1,462,605 

1,  ,503,  720 
1,. 596,  676 

1.803,102 

2,  003,  840 
2,  ,321,  541 
2.  540, 464 
2,  640,  246 
2,743,025 

c  220,163 

374,  316 

705.  169 

1,814,958 

2,  667,  190 

2,  879, 733 
3, 019, 098 
2,960,315 
2,  626,  367 
2,  3%,  719 
2,  285,  622 

2,  246,  328 
2,  332,  380 
2,  453,  602 
2,  552,  574 
2,  561,  042 
2,  247,  461 

2,  131.079 
2,  149,  369 
2,  129,  475 
2,  078,  221 
2, 021,, 579 
1.878,008 

1,631,204 
1,  510,  894 
1,455,977 
1,462,605 
1,  503,  720 
1,, 596,  676 

1,  803,  102 

2,  003,  840 
2,  321,  541 
2,  ,540,  464 
2, 640,  246 
2.  743,  025 

85, 007 

September 

90,041 

91,041 

92,  637 

December               ,         . 

91,  739 

I9S6 

WS9 

90,194 

February 

February 

89,  198 

89,  044 

April           

April 

May - 

113,316 

May 

136,  676 

June             .          

June 

July 

August 

139,  609 

July         

45,  167 

August 

60,  802 

64,  977 

Octnber 

October -, 

November 

December     _   - 

1940 

January 

February 

March 

AprU 

73,  376 

November 

77,  764 

77,  642 

I9S7 
January                            -        

73,  72li 

February              .     ..      _  _     _. 

74,  623 

.Mareh  

76,  180 

.\|)ril 

79,688 

.May 

May       

85, 024 

June    _      ,  .  .  .  - 

June 

July 

August  -  - 

September 

86,  960 

July         

44,  76.8 

64,  34.8 

55,817 

54,  738 

Noyeniber 

November 

December        

19il 

January 

February.  ,., 

53,  299 

50,999 

KM* 

49, 027 

February 

47,120 

March    

44,  569 

.\pril 

April        „ 

43,  476 

May 

May      

41,  605 

June 

June 

41,203 

A  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  during  the  months, 
s  Finance*!  bv  allocation  of  WPA  funds, 
c  Averape  for  last  three  weeks. 
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the  value  of  iirimaiy  contracts  awarded  by  tlie 
War  and  Navy  Departments  through  June  ni41 
went  to  plants  in  20  industrial  areas  that  in- 
eluded  only  27  percent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion and  only  23  percent  of  WPA  employment 
in  Jinie  1941. 

To  meet  the  divergent  trends  in  employment 
and  need,  a  substantial  shift  was  made  in  the 
state  distribution  of  WPA  employment  during 
the  fiscal  year.  The  national  decline  from 
June  1940  to  Jime  1941  amoimted  to  21  percent. 
Reductions  of  more  than  a  third  occm-red  in 
five  eastern  states,  and  decreases  amounted  to 
more  than  a  foui'th  of  the  June  1940  figure  in 
12  other  states.  These  states  included  most  of 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  states, 
of  the  mdustrial  states  of  the  Middle  West, 
and  of  the  West  Coast  states.  Reductions  in 
WPA  employment  in  the  agricultiu'al  states  of 
the  Middle  West  and  South  were  considerably 
smaller,  amountmg  to  less  than  10  percent  in 
nine  states. 

The  relative  mmiber  of  WPA  workers  in  the 
large  population  centers  has,  in  general,  been 
declining  during  the  past  several  years — a  trend 
that  was  emphasized  in  1941  by  the  expansion 
in  business  activity  associated  with  the  de- 
veIo])nient  of  the  defense  program.  At  the  end 
of  June  1941  only  37  percent  of  the  WPA 
workers  were  employed  in  metropolitan  coim- 
ties  containing  cities  of  more  than  100,000 
population.  The  same  areas  included  40  per- 
cent of  the  WPA  workers  in  June  of  the  previ- 
ous year  and  nearly  46  percent  in  June  1938. 
This  decline  in  WPA  employment  in  the  large 
population  centers  was  oft'set  by  proportionate 
increases  in  the  counties  with  medium-sized  and 
small  cities  and  in  rural  counties.  The  percent- 
age of  total  WPA  workers  employed  in  counties 
whose  largest  city  had  a  population  of  between 
25,000  and  100,000  rose  from  15  to  17  during 
the  period  from  June  1938  to  June  1941,  and  the 
percentage  in  counties  with  cities  having  be- 
tween 5,000  and  25,000  inhabitants  increased 
from  22  to  26.  The  increase  in  rural  counties 
with  no  town  of  as  many  as  5,000  inhabitants 
was  from  18  to  21  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  WPA  project  workers. 

Approximately  96  percent  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  WPA  projects  at  the  end  of  June  1941 
were  ceititied  workers  referied  to  the  WPA  by 


local  relief  agencies.  The  remainder  were  non- 
ceitified  workers  employed  in  supervisory  jobs 
or  in  jobs  for  which  workei-s  with  the  recpiired 
skills  were  not  available  among  the  certified 
group.  Some  of  the  supervisory  workers  had 
originally  been  certified  as  being  in  need  but 
such  workers  lose  their  certification  status  when 
they  arc  promoted  to  supervisory  jobs. 


Table  7. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons 
Employed  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  bt 
Size  of  Community 

conttnental  united  states 

quarterly.  march  1938-june  1941 


Total 

Size  of  community  a 

Date 

100,000 

or 
more 

25,000- 
100,000 

6.000- 
25,000 

2,600- 
5,000 

Less 
than 
2..500 

I9S8 
March  30 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

45.1 
4.5.  fi 
44.6 
43.1 

42  4 
42  3 
40.9 
3S.4 

3S.  1 
40.1 
40.0 
37.7 

36.4 
36.9 

1.1.2 
1.1.4 
l.l.  7 
1.5.  1 

15.0 
1.5.  6 
15.7 
1.5.4 

16.1 
15.fi 

1,5.  5 
16.2 

16.  4 
16.8 

21.6 
21.6 
21.7 
22  1 

22.5 
22.4 
22.0 
210 

23.6 
23.3 
23.3 

■a.  7 

26.6 
25.6 

7.3 
7.1 
7.3 
7.9 

8.0 
7.9 
8.4 
9.1 

9.2 
8.6 
8.6 
9.2 

9.1 
8.6 

10  9 

June  30 

September  21 

December  28 

WS9 

March  22 ___ 

June  21 

10.8 
11.8 

12  1 

September  27 

December  27  

1940 
March  27 

13  0 
14.1 

14  0 

12.4 

September  25 

December  26 

1941 
March  2fi 

12  7 
14.2 

12  5 

June  2.1     

12.1 

A  Community  groupings  are  based  on  a  classification  of  counties  accord- 
iiie  to  the  population  of  the  largest  municipality  in  each  county.  Since 
March  1041  the  I'hissilication  of  counties  has  been  Itased  on  the  1940 
population  of  the  niuni'-iiialities;  prior  to  that  time  the  1930  population 
was  used. 


The  appropriation  acts  have  established  as 
criteria  for  eligibility  that  the  worker  must  be 
in  need,  employable,  and  an  American  citizen. 
Atlministrative  provisions  reciuire  also  that  the 
member  of  the  family  who  is  seeking  WPA  em- 
ployment (only  one  member  of  a  family  can  be 
emi)loyed)  must  be  at  least  18  years  of  age  and 
that  he  must  register  at  the  local  pidilic  em- 
ployment office. 

Labor  Turnover  on  WPA  Projects 

The  labor  turnover  that  has  been  character- 
istic of  the  WPA  program  was  marked  during 
the  fiscal  yeai'  1941  by  an  unusually  large  volume 
of  voluntary  separations,  particularly  in  the  last 
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quar-ter  of  the  year.  Voluntaiy  separations 
averajred  more  than  132, 000  pei-  mouth  duriiifj 
this  quarter.  Wiiereas  iu  the  two  previous 
years  voluntary  separations  had  never  e.xeeechMJ 
7  iiereent  of  the  employment  at  the  beginninjj: 
of  the  mouth  and  in  most  months  represented 
about  4  percent,  the  ratio  for  the  months  of  the 
last  (piarter  of  1941  averat^etl  about  9  percent. 
Most  voluntary  separations  w(>re  nuide  iu  order 
to  aecejit  jobs  in  private  industi-y  but  small 
uuuiiiers  were  made  for  othei'  reasons,  such  as 
illness,  injury,  or  new  sources  of  ini'ome. 


Amono;  the  causes  of  turnover  dui'inp;  the 
fiscal  year  was  the  separation  of  workers  from 
WPA  jobs  for  militaiy  service.  In  the  nine 
mouths  from  October  1940  through  .Time  1941 
about  8,000  WPA  woi-kei-s  left  WPA  employ- 
ment for  this  reason.  Separations  for  military 
service  avei-ajied  less  than  1  percent  of  the  num- 
ber of  nu^u  employed  on  WPA  projects.  This 
comparatively  small  propoition  reflects  the  fact 
that  th(>  great  majoi-ity  of  WPA  workers  are 
over  draft  age  aud  that  nearly  all  of  them  have 
dependents. 


T.\BLE  8.—  NUMBEK    OK    .XsslGNMENTS  TO   AND   SePARATION.S  PROM    KmPLOYMENT  O.N'    W  P.\    PRO.rECTS  * 

CONTINENIAL   UNITED   STATES 

Monthly,  JULY  1938-,Uine  1941 


Month 


Assignments 


I9S8 

July -- 

August -. 

September 

October 

November,  

December, _-. 

I9S9 

Januar>' 

February  

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September      

October, .   

November 

December   

WiO 

Januar>' 

February 

March 

April _ 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.    

October 

November 

December. 

1941 

January   .   

February  

March 

April 

May.. 

June _ 


Total 


311,  .568 
3118,  962 
276,  846 
327.  085 
164,  774 
97.  0.56 


110,301 
239,  754 
177,  477 
114,  938 

130.  592 
139,  574 

131,  979 
292.  897 
404, 188 
349, 154 
329,  439 
303,  348 


331,857 
259.  789 
205,  803 
166,  743 
155, 119 
107.  027 

252, 684 
194,  679 
229.  588 
240.  791 
202,  469 
233,  216 


216, 074 
168,528 
166, 978 
196.947 
187,  872 
136.  195 


Initial 
assign- 
ments 


147, 170 
162,  915 
149,  430 
179.  673 
64.  871 
29,  703 


36,  664 
119,  066 
70,  .531 
29,489 
31,  630 
31,  775 

25,  509 
85,  577 
106.  901 
54,  230 
61,  498 
68,  265 


85,  155 
67,  937 
49,  076 
29,939 
24,  667 
12,  .347 

29,  426 
26,  987 
33,  077 
38, 523 
34.600 
43,  664 


44,  610 
36, 002 
28, 775 
28, 343 
23,  434 
16,  834 


Reassign' 
ments 


164,  39s 
146,  037 
127,  416 
147,412 
99,  903 
67.  .353 


73.  637 
120.  688 

106.  946 
85,  449 
98,  962 

107,  799 

106,  470 
207,  320 
298,  287 
294.  924 
267,  941 
■as.  083 


246,  702 
191,852 
156,  727 
136,  804 
130,  452 
94,  680 

223,  258 
167,  692 
196.511 
202,  268 
167, 869 
189,  551 


171,464 
132,526 
138,  203 
168,  604 
164,  438 
119,361 


Separations 


Separation  rate 
(percent)  ^ 


163,  062 
191,  195 
237,  822 
212,  827 
237.812 
294.  146 


215.  876 
180.  183 
246,  314 
340,  427 
275,  424 
225. 904 

485.  825 
784,  633 
230,  946 
243,  821 
197,  473 
185,  945 


213,  808 
204,  837 
292.  734 
338.  620 
304.  574 
377,  928 

176,  753 
207,  973 
186,  780 
191,827 
166, 420 
166,  189 


199,  374 
220.  464 
334,883 
306,  709 
286.  033 
383,  092 


Volun- 
tary c 


117,  799 
137,  27(i 
172,  .581 
167.  986 
146.  192 
11.5.  478 


103,  322 
94,  707 

133,  627 
123,  582 
115,  748 
103, 169 

148,  394 

104.  206 
108,  069 
113,834 

79,  284 
64.  400 


79,  078 
74,  999 
94,  963 

104, 368 
96,878 
81,8.57 

74.  606 

80,  061 
89,019 

105, 996 
86,  100 
86,  164 


111,088 
104,  694 
12.5.  104 
139.  ,821 
137.  625 
119.267 


88,286 
115,770 
209,  779 
166,  888 
148,  408 
264,  435 


A  Prior  to  January  1940,  data  do  not  include  nonrelief  employment.  Data  for  woricers  employed  on  \V  l'\  projects  operated  by  other  Fe<ierai  agen- 
cies are  not  included  in  the  figures  shown  for  July  and  .\ugust  1938. 

^  Percent  of  total  employment  at  beginning  of  month. 

*^  Most  of  these  separations  were  made  for  private  employment;  separations  for  such  reasons  as  active  military  service,  new  sources  of  income,  illness, 
death,  etc.,  are  also  included. 

^  Separated  in  accordance  with  section  16  (b)  of  the  ERA  .\ct  of  1939  and  section  15  (b)  of  the  ER.\  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  requiring  separation  after 
18  months  of  continuous  WPA  employment. 
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THOUSANDS 
OF   WORKERS 
600 


CHART    4 

ASSIGNMENTS    AND     SEPARATIONS    IN    EMPLOYMENT 
ON    WPA    PROJECTS* 

July   1938  -  June    1941 


THOUSANDS 
OF    WORKERS 
600 


1938 

*   Includes   persons    employed    i 


I    WPA    proiects    or>^rated    bv    other    rederni    ap«" 


The  provision  rcciuiriiig  the  tcrniiuatioii  of 
the  employment  of  all  workers,  e.xeept  war 
veterans,  who  had  been  continuously  employeil 
on  the  WPA  for  18  months  was  included,  with 
certain  modifications,  iii  the  appropriation  act 
for  the  fiscal  year  1941  (see  page  13).  The 
numbers  of  separations  made  under  this  pro- 
vision, however,  have  been  small  during  most 
months  of  this  year  and  accounted  for  about 
one-eighth  of  the  total  separations  in  the 
12-month  jjcriod. 

Separations  from  WPA  employment  for  all 
reasons  averaged  about  236.000  per  month 
(luring  the  1941  fiscal  year. 
The  montlily  figures  for  this 
period  ranged  from  about 
166,000  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1940  to  384,000  in  June 
1941,  tlie  largest  number  re- 
ported for  any  month  since 
August  1939.  The  June  sep- 
arations representetl  more  than 
a  fourth  of  the  employment  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month. 
The  separation  rate  for  the  fiscal 
year  1941  as  a  whole  averaged 
a  little  over  14  percent  as  com- 
pared with  an  assignment  rate 
of  slightly  less  than  12  percent. 

The  monthly  total  of  assign- 
ments during  the  fiscal  year 
ranged  do^\^lwa]■d  from  2.53,000 


to  136,000,  or  from  16  to  9  per- 
cent of  employment  at  the  be- 
giiuiingof  the  month.  Approx- 
imately one-sixth  of  the  assign- 
ments made  (luring  the  year 
were  initial  assignments  of  per- 
sons new  to  the  program,  and 
the  remainder  were  reassign- 
ments  of  workers  previously 
separated  from  WPA  employ- 
ment. The  majority  of  the 
reassigned  persons  had  left 
WPA  jobs  for  private  employ- 
ment but  were  in  need  because 
of  the  loss  of  such  employ- 
ment and  therefore  entitled  to 
immediate  reassignment  under 
the  terms  of  the  ERA  act  for 
"'"'°"  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

In  the  six  years  of  operation  of  the  WPA 
program  more  than  8, 000. 000  difi'ei-ent  persons 
have  been  employed  on  projects  financed  from 
WPA  funds.  The  first  year  accounted  for  more 
than  3,000,000  of  this  total.  The  severe 
drought  that  occurred  tluring  the  second  year 
resulted  in  the  assigimient  to  WPA  jobs  of 
large  numbers  of  farmers  who  had  not  previously 
been  emjjloyed  on  the  program.  A  large 
volume  of  initial  assignments  also  occurred  in 
1938.  when  WPA  employment  was  increased  to 
meet  the  almost  unprecedented  rise  in  imem- 
ployment    that    developed   duiing   the    1937-38 


CHART  5 

RATE    OF    ASSIGNMENTS    AND    SEPARATIONS    IN    EMPLOYMENT 
ON    WPA    PROJECTS* 

July     1938     -     June     1941 
IRCENT  •  •  PERCENT  •  • 


j. 

EPARATIONS  -~-^l      \ 

/ 

//k- 

V 

4 

<y^ 

\^          X.''^^'      ^'^ASSIGNMENTS 

.       ■       •      O       ■      D 

J    f    ■ 

*    «    f    1 

*       I       O      ■       0 

J     r     ■     a     ■     J      J 

•  Includes    persons    employed    on    WPA    projects    operated   Oy    other    Federi 

•  Percent    ol    total   employment    at    beginning    ol    month. 
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rcci'ssidii.  Atrftin  in  tlic  simirnn-  of  19.')!).  when 
till'  cinployinent  of  lai<;i'  uunibors  of  W'PA 
woikers  was  terminated  because  they  had  hecii 
continuously  employed  for  18  months  or  more, 
the  many  replacements  made  included  large 
numbers  of  workers  who  were  new  to  the  WPA 
proj^ram.  The  fiscal  year  1941  added  only 
about  401), 000  persons  who  had  not  previously 
been  employed  on  WPA  projects,  the  smallest 
number  of  additions  made  diii-inii-  any  year  of 
the  program's  operation. 

Table  9.-  Aver.^c.e  Xdmber  of  Pekson.s 

Selecteo  Months, 


Employment  on  WPA  Projects  Operated 
by  Other  Federal  Agencies 

Altliough  the  great  majority  of  all  WPA  jobs 
have  been  provideil  on  projects  operated  by  the 
WPA,  some  of  them  have  been  on  projects  oper- 
ated by  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Employment  on  such  projects  during 
the  fiscal  year  1941  averaged  less  than  3  percent 
of  total  WPA  employment.  In  July  1940, 
aliout  4.5,000  persons  were  employed  on  Federal 

Employed  on  WPA   Pro.ie('ts,   by   Aoency  * 

June  1939-June  1941 


1939 

1940 

1941 

June 

June 

September 

December 

March 

June 

Total 

2.  578.  041 

1,  755,  532 

1, 692, 641 

1.  859,  594 

1,  753,  244 

1.  410.  930 

Work  Projects  A'iministration 

2.  438.  432 

1,  669,  572 

1,  636,  824 

1.  808.  595 

1,  708,  675 

1. 369.  727 

Other  Feiienil  ncencies    

139,  609 

85,  960 

55,817 

50.999 

44,569 

41.203 

47, 495 

29,812 

14,971 

13.  656 

12,  250 

15. 136 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration    

182 

99 
308 
216 

85 
125 
227 

77 
83 
244 

57 

5.390 

5.489 

122 

72 
42 
236 
54 
4,  183 
5,247 
104 

61 
31 

Agriculiiiral  Mirketing  Service 

11 

46 

14,  022 

13,  468 

425 

909 

243 

18,  246 

9,399 

12,  932 

252 

536 

209 

5,861 

7,343 

5,762 

186 

241 

6,549 

Fores!  Service      

6,216 
93 

Soil  Conservation  Service  - . 

1,002 

2.044 

2,312 

2,128 

121 

94 

105 

94 

88 

46 
75 

49 

45 

45 
60 

46 
48 

49 

Weather  Bureau 

39 

Executive    Office   of   the    President:  National    Resources    Planning 

51 

21.  298 

13,  408 

6,713 

6,745 

6.405 

5,85.1 

Fish  and  \\'ildlife  Service 

3.273 

2,552 
100 
105 

8,785 
179 

600 

73 

48 

5,557 

607 

57 

41 

6,340 

612 
35 

38 
4,859 

64« 

Indian  Affairs                                             . 

3 

General  Land  Office  ^ 

30 

National  Park  Service                                                             

16.036 

4,533 

1.990 

1,687 

435 

700 

861 

64,1 

345 

27 

214 

1,446 

30 

63 

607 

284 
1,.361 

35 
400 

136 

726 

15 

Virein  Islands                                            .       ... . 

628 

222 

1,739 

116 

19,  138 

703 

Department  of  Labor:  Labor  Statistics- . . 

Library  of  Congress  .   ..   

2,178 

123 

10.468 

339 

2,119 

78 

11,471 

160 

2.060 
109 

10.  578 
213 

1,  118 
108 

9,532 
247 

392 

90 

8,189 

Federal  Securitv  Vgencv  Office  of  Education 

237 

Department  of  the  Treasury                                        

3,032 

403 

1,319 

145 

134 

98 

Coast  Guard                                                          -  

381 

836 

1.S15 

163 
250 

147 

145 

134 

98 

1,172 

Veterans'  Administration 

938 

1.512 

886 

1.008 

1.140 

949 

44. 877 

27.696 

18.006 

16.380 

13.  543 

10,  170 

1,979 
42, 898 

1.  I."i0 
26.  446 

766 
17.  240 

123 
16.  257 

867 
12.  676 

779 

Qiiarterniiister  Corps   - -.- 

9,391 

'*■  Data  represent  averages  of  weeklv  emplovment  counts  made  during  the  months. 

■*  Public  land  inventory  projects  operated  hv  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  1938  Act  funds 
were  continued  with  \9Z9  Act  funds  originally  allocated  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  General  Lanrl 
Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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agency  projpcts  as  compared  with  a  total  of 
86,000  in  the  preceding  month.  Part  of  this 
reduction  rejiresented  the  transfer  of  projects 
previously  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies 
to  the  state  programs  operated  directly  liy  the 
WPA.  Tlie  largest  average  montldy  employ- 
ment on  Feileral  agency  projects  during  the 
1941  fiscal  year  (56.000)  was  recorded  in  Sep- 
tember. By  Jime  1941  employment  on  these 
projects  had  dropped  to  41,000. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  workers  on 
other  Federal  agency  projects  in  June  1041 
were  working  under  the  supervision  of  three 
major  agencies — the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Dei)artment,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Projects  operated  by  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  of  the  War  Department  pro- 
vided jobs  for  nearly  9,400  WPA  workers,  and 
those  of  the  Navy  Department's  Bin-eau  of 
Yards  and  Docks  employed  about  8,200  per- 
sons. About  6,500  and  6,200  workers,  res- 
pectively, were  working  on  projects  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 
and  of  the  Forest  Service,  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  National  Park 
Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  13epart- 


Employment  on  airport  projects  was  greatly  increased  in  1941  ,- 
these  workers  are  laying  concrete  for  a  turning  circle 


nient  of  Agriculture  were  the  only  other 
Federal  agencies  providing  jobs  for  more  than 
1,000  persons  on  WPA  projects. 

Two  major  types  of  activity  predominated 
among  the  projects  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  first  comprised  the  construction 
and  repair  of  army  forts  and  naval  and  air 
bases,  under  the  direction  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  of  the  War  Department  and  the  Bureau 
of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department. 
The  second  consisted  of  work  directed  toward 
the  conservation  and  improvement  of  natural 
resoiures;  these  projects  were  conducted  by 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant 
(Quarantine,  all  three  of  the  De])artment  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  National  Park  Service  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  In  June  1941, 
between  18,000  and  19,000  persons  were  em- 
ployed on  each  of  these  major  types  of  activity. 
Projects  providing  employment  for  white  collar 
workers  in  research  aiifl  statistical  work  ac- 
(•(iiuilrd  for  a  large  sliarr  uf  ilic  ri'iiiaiudrr. 

Employment  by  Types  of  Projects 

I'rojects  operated  under  the  WPA  program 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  activities  and  utilize 
the  skills  of  workers  with  a  wide  variety  of 
occupational  backgrounds  and  training,  reflect- 
ing difl'erences  among  communities  in  the 
kinds  of  public  facilities  and  services  needed 
and  in  the  occupational  skills  and  abilities  of 
Ideal  unemployed  workers  eligible  for  WPA 
jobs.  The  projects  included  both  construction 
and  nonconstruction  activities  and  both  defense 
and  nondefense  work. 

Continuing  the  pattern  of  previous  years  of 
WPA  o]3erations,  the  great  majority  of  project 
workers  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  were  employed 
on  construction  pi'ojects.  Since  the  begiiming 
of  the  program,  however,  there  has  been  a 
gradtuil  increase  in  the  relative  numbers  of 
persons  employed  on  nonconstruction  projects. 
At  the  end  of  the  1940  fiscal  year,  74  percent  of 
all  workers  employed  on  projects  operated  by 
the  WPA  were  engaged  in  various  types  of 
construction  work,  but  at  the  end  of  June  1941 
construction  projects  accounted  for  only  68 
percent  of  all  |)rojcet  workers.  .V  considerable 
part  of  the  decline,  however,  niay  be  attributed 
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to  the  ('nii)loyiiu'iit  on  the  iiiitional  tlet'eiis(^ 
vocational  trainiiio;  project  of  a  number  of 
workers  (represent  injj:  al)out  3  percent  of  I  he 
total)  who  would  noriiially  be  engaged  on 
projects  of  construction  types. 

A  coiisi(l(n'abl(>  share  of  WPA  ])roject  work 
(luring  the  1941  fiscal  year  was  du'ected  toward 
defense  objectives,  and  the  emphasis  placed  on 
this  type  of  activity  continued  to  Lncrease 
tluoughout  the  year.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  about  14  percent  of  all  WPA  workers  were 
employed  on  projects  that  were  considere(l 
important  to  the  national  defense.  By  June 
1941  about  30  percent  of  the  total,  or  419,000 
persons,  were  working  on  defense  projects 
including  those  operated  by  other  Federal 
ag(>ncies  with  WPA  funds.  Most  of  the 
defense  workers  (83  iiercent)  were  em]3loye(l  on 
various  kinds  of  construction  pi'ojects,  such  as 
those  for  the  development  of  access  roads, 
airports,  and  facilities  at  military  and  naval 
reservations.  The  remaining  17  percent  were 
engaged  in  activities  outside  the  construction 
field  that  were  of  value  in  the  defense  ])rogram. 
Among  these  were  the  workers  beuig  trained 
for  occupations  needed  in  defense  industries. 

Although  the  WPA's  participation  in  the 
national  defense  effort  hicreased  the  emphasis 
jilnced  on  some  kinds  of  projects  and  conse- 
quently ijiised  the  percentage  of  workers 
employed  on  them,  it  ilid  not  radically  change 


Projects  for  the  improvement  of  roads  provide  jobs  for  large 
numbers  of  WPA  workers 

the  relative  importance  of  liie  major  types  of 
projects.  Projects  for  the  construction  or 
im])i()venient  of  highways,  roads,  and  streets 
continuetl  to  account  for  the  largest  share  of 
the  total  employment  on  projects  operated 
by  the  WPA.  Employment  on  these  projects, 
however,  represented  only  36  percent  of  total 
employment  m  June  1941,  as  compared  with 
about  43  percent  a  year  earlier. 

Projects  for  the  construction  of  public 
buildings  provided  jobs  for  nearly  10  percent 
of  all  WPA  workers  at  the  end  of  June  1941. 
These    projects    involved    the    construction    or 


Table    U).     Percentage  Distribution  of  Person.s  Employed  on   Projects  Operated  by   WPA,  by   Major 

Type  of  Project 


s 

ELECTED 

Periods, 

March  193i;-June 

1941 

Type  of  project 

March 
1936  A 

March 
1937 -* 

March 
30,  1938 

March 
22.  1939 

March 
27.  1940 

June  26, 
1940 

Septem- 
ber 25, 
1940 

Decem- 
ber 26. 
1940 

March 
26,  1941 

June  25, 
1941 

Total.    -.      

100.0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Division  of  Operations 

79.0 

75.4 

80.6 

79.4 

74.8 

74.3 

72.8 

71.4 

69.7 

68.0 

Hitrliwavs.  roads,  and  streets 

37.2 
S.  2 

10.5 
9.0 
1.5 
6.7 
3.6 
(») 
2.3 

35.1 
8.4 
8.4 

10.2 
1.5 
5.6 
2.8 

m 

3.5 

43.0 
7.6 
8.6 

10.8 
1.3 
4.8 
3.1 
0.4 
0.9 

44.2 
8.1 
7.0 

10.1 
1.4 
4.9 
2.4 
0.4 
0.9 

43.6 
7.1 
5.3 

10.  (i 
1.0 
3.9 
1.6 
0.4 
1.3 

42.5 
9.1 
5.7 

10.0 
1.4 
2  6 
1.6 
0.5 
1.1 

42.0 
9.2 
6.0 
9.5 
2.0 
2.3 
1.3 
0.5 
1.0 

39.4 
8.6 
4.4 

10.9 
2.7 
2.7 
1.2 
0.4 
1.1 

36.8 
8.5 
3.9 

11.2 
3.8 
2.7 
1.1 
0.5 
1.2 

35.5 
9.7 
3.9 
9.0 
6.1 
2.2 
1.1 
0.5 
1.0 

Piitilii- liTiildintis       .. __ 

KrcnMiiMii.ii  facilities  (excluding  buildings) 

Airports  and  airways 

Conservation 

other 

Division  of  Community  Service  Programs 

21.0 

24.6 

19.5 

20.1 

24.6 

24.7 

24.9 

26.1 

27.3 

28.1 

Public  activities 

4.6 
2.6 
13.0 
0.8 

6.1 
3.5 
14.0 
1.0 

4.8 
2.6 
11.4 
0.7 

4.9 
3.2 
11.2 
0.8 

5.8 
3.9 
14.0 
0.8 

6.9 
4.2 
13.1 
0,6 

6.7 
4.1 
13.6 
0.5 

6.6 
3.9 
15.1 
0.6 

6.7 
3.9 
16.1 
0.6 

7.4 
4.3 
15.9 
0.5 

Welfare 

other 

National  defense  vocational  training 

1.3 
1.0 

1.6 
0.9 

2.0 
1.0 

2.8 
1.1 

other  .  

0.6 

0.7 

1.0 

A  Data  relate  to  the  last  half  of  the  month. 

^  Separate  data  are  not  available;  included  in  research  and  records. 
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renovation  of  school  buildings,  niunicipal  Iniild- 
ino;s,  and  various  structures  designed  for  recre- 
ational purposes,  as  well  as  armories,  airport 
i)uildings,  and  buildings  at  military  and  naval 
establislmients  that  are  of  value  for  defense. 

Almost  as  large  a  share  (9  percent)  of  the 
WPA  workers  were  employed  on  public  utilities 
projects  as  were  engaged  in  work  on  buildings. 
The  ^^tilities  projects,  however,  provided  a 
slightly  smaller  percentage  of  the  WPA  jobs 
than  they  ditl  a  year  earlier,  when  10  percent 
of  the  workers  were  so  employed.  Projects  for 
the  improvement  of  sewage  collection  and  dis- 
posal facilities  accounted  for  a  large  part  of 
the  120,000  workers  who  were  working  on 
publicly  owned  or  operated  utilities  m  June 
1941.  Construction  of  water  purification  and 
supjjly  systems  also  provided  jol)s  for  large 
numbers  of  workers. 

Development  of  airports  aiul  airway  facilities 
provided  jobs  for  alxuit  r>  percent  of  all  WPA 
workers  at  the  end  of  June  1941  (Table  11). 
Nearly  68,000  persons,  representing  several 
times  as  large  a  share  of  the  total  emjiloyment 
as  in  the  preceding  year,  were  employed  on 
these  projects. 

All  the  other  major  groups  of  construction 
projects  employed  a  slightly  smaller  proportion 
of  the  WPA  workers  in  June  1941  than  a  year 
earlier.  Projects  for  the  construction  of  recrea- 
tional facilities  such  as  jiarks,  playgrounds,  and 
athletic  fields  provided  jobs  for  some  51,000 
persons,  or  about  4  percent  of  the  total. 
Conservation  of  natural  resources-  cliiefly  work 
to  prevent  erosion  and  facilitate  water  con- 
servation— required  29,000  workers.  In  addi- 
tion, about  15,000  workers  were  engaged  in 
sanitation  work  including  improvement  of 
drainage  systems  and  malaria  control  activities. 

More  than  373,000  workers,  or  about  28  per- 
cent of  the  WPA  total  at  the  end  of  June  1941, 
were  employed  on  community  service  programs 
covering  a  variety  of  activities  in  the  non- 
construction  field.  Most  important  among 
these,  in  terms  of  employment,  were  community 
welfare  activities.  These  included  projects  for 
the  operation  of  sewing  rooms  in  which  large 
numbers  of  women  were  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  clothing  and  household  goods  for 
distribution  to  needy  families  and  public 
institutions.     Other  welfare  activities  includ(>d 


the  preparation  of  hot  lunches  for  school  chil- 
dren, the  provision  of  housekeeping  aides  to 
assist  needy  families  when  the  regular  home- 
maker  was  ill  or  some  other  emergency  existed, 
and  public  health  and  hospital  work. 

Public  activity  projects,  which  made  a  vafiety 
of  educational,  recreational,  and  cultural  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  public,  provided  jobs 
for  large  numbers  of  W^PA  workers.  Some  of 
these  workers  conducted  literacy,  naturaliza- 
tion, and  other  adult  education  classes  or 
assisted  in  the  operation  of  nursery  schools. 
Others  were   employed   on   projects   that   sup- 

T.-vBLE  11. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Proj- 
ects Operated  by  WPA,  by  Type  of  Project 

Jl-.VE  25,  1941 


Type  of  project 


Total  

Division  of  Operations 

Higiiways.  roads,  and  streets. 
Public  buildings 


Educational  buildings. 
Other  buildings 


Recreational  facilities  (excluding  buildings). 
Publicly  owned  or  operated  utilities 


Water  purification  and  supply. 
Sewage  collection  and  disposal,. 
Other  utilities 


Airports  and  airways 
Conservation  _ .    


Land  and  water  conservation.. 
Other  conservation 


Sanitation.  -   

Engineering  surveys.. 
Other 


Division  of  Community  Service  Programs.. 
Public  activities 


Education  _. 
Recreation. 
Library  -  -  - . 
Museum. . . 

Art 

Music 

Writing 


Research  and  records- 


Research  and  surveys 

Public  records- . 
Historical  records  survey.. 


Welfare 


Public  health  and  hospital  work 

Sewing  . ------       

Production  (excluding  sewing) 

Housekeeping  aides- 

HuuscbnM  workers'  training-  

.'^(■hnul  hniches 

Di^lribution  of  surplus  commodities. - 


National  defense  vocational  training-. 
Other 


23,  197 
31.836 
21,  723 
4,216 
5,098 
8,622 
3,084 


57,229 


24,834 

26,  495 

6,900 


211.291 


1,3,011 
96,278 
U,  136 

34,  397 
664 

35,  997 
20,808 


7,189 


36,  910 
14,  127 


Percent 


1. 327,  762 

100.0 

903,240 

68.0 

470,  945 

35.6 

128,686 

9.7 

41.  194 
87,  492 

3.1 
6.6 

51,  414 

3.» 

119,970 

9.0 

27,  489 
69,  691 
22,  790 

2.1 
5.2 
1.7 

67.  987 

5.1 

28,938 

2.2 

16,505 
13,  433 

1.2 
1.0 

14,  969 
6,397 
13,  944 

1.1 

0.5 
1.0 

373,  486 

28.1 

97,  776 

7.3 

1.8 
2.4 
1.6 
0.3 
0.4 
0.6 
0.2 


1.9 
2.0 
0.4 


1.0 

7.2 
0.8 
2.6 
0.1 
2.7 
1.6 


2.8 

1.1 
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])l('iii('tit('(l  lociil  library  sei'vifcs  or  on  locally 
spoiisoi'cd  art,  niiisic,  and  writinij;  |)fo<,'ianis. 
In  addition,  many  WPA  employees  were  work- 
intr  on  research,  survey,  and  I'ecords  projects 
that  ])rovi(h'd  assistance  for  various  activities 
of  irovernmental  ao;encies,  universities,  and 
othei-  public  ai;encies  or  were  being  trained  for 
occu])ations  needed  in  defense  industries,  ('l^he 
defense  lraiiiin<;  jiroject  is  deserilied  in  sonu' 
detail  in  another  section  of  this  i'e])ort.)  The 
luunbers  of  workers  enijau'ed  in  these  activities 
at  the  end  of  .June  1941  arc  shown  in  Table  11. 

The  kinds  of  WPA  ])rojects  undertaken  differ 
in  relative  im])oi'taiice  from  state  to  state.  In 
all  the  states  more  than  half  the  WPA  workers 
in  .lime  1941  were  entratred  in  work  on  construc- 
tion proje<'ts,  and  the  pro])ortion  lantjed  as  high 
as  three-fourtlis  in  nine  states.  The  major 
types  of  proj<'cts,  however,  showed  a  wide 
range  in  relative  importance.  Barely  a  si.xth 
ot  all  WPA  workers  in  Maine,  for  example, 
were  em))loyed  on  the  construction  or  repair  of 
highways,  roads,  and  streets,  but  such  ])rojects 
accounted  for  over  three-fifths  of  all  WPA  jobs 
in  Arkansas.  The  construction  and  ijnprove- 
ment  of  airports  and  airways  re(|uire<l  the  work 
of  half  the  WPA  workers  in  Maine  but  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  total  in  a  majority  of  th<'  states. 
Sewing  projects  employed  1  out  of  5  WPA 
workers  in  New  Ham]isliire  but  only  1  out  of 
100  in  Tennessee. 

During  the  course  of  the  ycai'  changes  oc- 
curred in  the  distribution  of  Wl^A  enii)lovment 
by  type  of  project  in  most  states  and  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Weather  conditions  inllu- 
ence  the  nund)ers  that  can  be  employed  on  out- 
door const  iiiction  work,  particularly  in  the 
noithern  stales.  Changes  in  the  level  of  WPA 
employnu'ut  and  in  the  occupatioiuil  qualifi- 
cations of  the  workers  in  neeil  of  jobs  cause 
fluctuations  in  the  proportions  that  can  be 
e(fe<tivi'ly  employeil  on  the  several  tyjK'S  of 
jjrojects.  An  additional  factor  during  the  past 
year-  has  been  the  emphasis  on  projects  that  are 
important  to  national  defense.  Although  these 
activities  did  not  ])roduce  any  radical  changi'  in 
the  distribution  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
they  did  efi'ect  marked  changes  in  a  number  of 
states.  The  number  of  workers  em|)loyed  on 
the  major  types  of  projects  at  the  end  of  June 
1941   is  shown  by  states  in  Apix'udix  Table  IV. 


Hours  and  Earnings  of  WPA  Workers 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941  the  standai'd 
schedule  of  wages,  as  developed  in  accordance 
with  provisions  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  con- 
timied  in  foice.  This  act  had  specifically  pro- 
vided that  "the  inonlhly  earnings  schedule  shall 
not  be  varied  for  workers  of  the  same  type  in 
different  geograjjliical  areas  to  any  greater 
extent  than  may  be  justified  by  differenc(>s  in 
the  cost  of  living."  The  three  bases  for  differ- 
entiation in  wages  that  had  been  adopted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  WPA  ])rogram  continued 
to  apply:  the  degree  of  skill  reijuiretl  for  the 
job  to  which  the  worker'  is  assigned;  the  section 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives;  and  the  degree 
of  urbanization  of  the  county  in  which  he  is 
employed. 

Variation  in  wages  on  the  basis  of  skill  is 
provided  by  five  wage  classes — unskilled  "B," 
unskilled"  A, "intermediate  (semiskilled), skilled. 

Table  12. — Schedi^le  of  Monthly  Earnings  of  WPA 
Project  Wage  Employees 

Continental  TTnited  States 

Yeak  Ending  June  30,  1941 


('(ninties  classified  accord- 
inji  to  the  population 
of  tile  largest  inunic-i- 
pality  -^ 


1(1(1.(100  or  more. . 
iS.IKIO  to  lOO.CIOO. 
,i,(l(lll  to  l'.^,(l(JU.  .  . 

Fewer  tlian  5,(K)0 


Kill. 0011  or  more 
2S.00II  til  KID.OIiri 

.I, mill  III  'jfi.doo 
Fewer  Uian  S.OOO 


Wage  class 


Cn- 

slcilied 

"B" 


Un- 

sliiiied 

"A" 


Inter- 
medi- 
ate 


Sliilled 


Profes- 
sionai  and 
teclinical 


Wage  Region  I 


$52.00 

.$57.  20 

$68.90 

$89.70 

48.  10 

52.00 

62.40 

81.90 

42.90 

48.10 

57.20 

74.10 

39.00 

42.90 

52.00 

67.60 

$94.90 
84.  .50 
76.70 
68.90 


Wage  Region  II 


$62.  00 
48.10 
46.  80 
44.20 


$57.  20 

$68.  90 

$89.  70 

62.00 

62.  40 

81.90 

50.70 

61.10 

79.30 

49.40 

59.80 

76.70 

$94.90 
84.  ,1(1 
81.  90 
78.00 


Wage  Region  III 


loil.ofio  or  more 
25.0110  til  111(1.(1(10 

'i.OIIO  til  J.-i.llllO 

Few  er  tlian  5.000 


$46.  80 
42.90 
36.40 
31.20 


$60.70 

$61. 10 

$79.  30 

48.  10 

57. 20 

74.  10 

40.30 

48.10 

62.40 

3.5.10 

42.90 

54.60  1 

$81. 9U 
7^.  40 
65.00 
55.90 


Wage  Region  I— Connecticut ,  Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Illi- 
nois. Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland.  Massachusetts.  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota.  Missciuri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York.  North  Dakota,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island,  South 
Dakota.  Vermont,  West  Virginia.  Wisconsin. 

Wage  Region  II— Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Idaho,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon.  I'tah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Wage  Region  III  Alabama,  .\rkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana.  ^Iississil)pi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma.  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia. 

A  Since  March  1941  the  classification  of  counties  has  been  based  on 
the  1940  population  of  the  municipalities:  prior  to  that  time  the  1930 
population  was  used. 
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and  professional  and  tcclmical.  Geographic 
difft'icnccs  arc  taken  into  consideration  through 
the  division  of  the  conthiental  United  States 
into  three  wage  regions:  Region  I,  covering 
the  northeastern  and  north  central  parts  of  the 
coinitry;  Region  II,  the  western  states;  and 
Region  III,  the  southeastern  and  south  central 
sections.  A  separate  wage  schedule  has  been 
established  for  the  ti'rritories  and  possessions. 
To  provide  for  the  third  l)asis,  variation  m  the 
degree  of  lubauization,  the  counties  withui  each 
region  are  grouped  accorduig  to  the  popidation 
of  their  largest  municipalities:  100,000  or  more; 
25,000  to  100,000;  .5,000  to  25,000;  and  less  than 
5,000.^  The  variations  in  wages  on  these  bases, 
from  $31.20  for  the  least  skilled  workers  in  the 
rural  counties  of  Region  III  to  $04.90  foj-  highly 
skilk'd  professional  and  technical  workers  in 
the  largest  cities  of  Regions  I  and  II,  are  indi- 
cated m  the  accompanying  schedule  (Table  12). 

The  necessity  for  a  certam  degi-ee  of  fle.\il)ility 
in  the  application  of  the  wage  schedule  has  l)een 
recognized.  To  allow  for  the  higher  cost  of 
living  in  areas  adjacent  to  large  urban  centers, 
adjustments  in  wage  rates  have  been  authorized 
for  counties  or  parts  of  comities  included  in 
metropolitan  districts  as  defined  by  the  census. 
Special  adjustments  in  wage  rates  may  also  be 
applied  tem])orarily  to  ijulividiial  projects  on 
whicii  the  entire  labor  force  or  a  major  portion 
of  it  commutes  to  work  from  a  county  with  a 
higher  living  cost. 

Under  current  statutory  provisions  all  project 
wage  employees,  with  certam  specific  excep- 
tions, are  required  to  work  130  hours  per  month 
but  not  more  than  S  hours  in  any  day  or  40 
hoiu's  in  any  week.  E.xemptions  from  the 
limitation  on  liom-s  of  work  are  permitted  by 
law  to  protect  work  already  done  on  a  project, 
to  make  up  time  lost  because  of  illness  or  factors 
beyond  the  worker's  control,  to  meet  an  emer- 
gency (such  as  flood  or  luuTicane)  uivolving  the 
public  welfare,  and  to  expedite  work  on  projects 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  as  being  important  for  military 
or  naval  purposes. 

Under  the  provision  made  for  certified  de- 
fense   projects,    the    Commissioner    of    Work 


Projects  in  March  1941  authorized  state  WPA 
administrators  to  raise  the  working  schedule 
on  certified  defense  construction  projects  up  to 
48  hours  per  week,  with  a  proportionate  in- 
crease m  monthly  earnings.  This  authority 
may  be  used  only  when  all  other  means  (such 
as  the  use  of  multiple  shifts,  the  employment 
of  additional  workers  by  the  project  sponsors, 
or  the  use  of  additional  equipment)  are  foimd 
to  be  inapjilicable  or  insufficient.  Permission 
has  also  been  granted  to  state  admuiistratoi-s  to 
exempt  certain  categories  of  WPA  trauiees  from 
the  standard  lunitation  of  hours  and  earnings. 


Table  13. — Number  of  Hours  Worked  on  Projects 
Operated  by  WPA,  by  Major  Type  of  Project 

Cumulative  throuoh  and  Year  Ending  June  ,10.  1941 


Type  of  project 

Cumulative 

throuijh  June 

m,  1941 

Year  endine  June 
30.  1641 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per 
cent 

Total 

16,895,179,744 

100.0 

2,476.6.54,470 

100.0 

Hiphways.  roads,  and  stroetS-- 
Puhlic  buildings 

6,801.680.825 
1,  378.  69f ,  853 

1.297.009,  i'a 

1.  .581.  960. 385 
284. 822,  160 
677,  .596,  790 
427,  768,  456 

1,518.727.277 

2,422.77,5,704 

40,183.853 
463, 959,  188 

40.? 
8.2 

7.7 

9.4 
1.7 
4.0 
2.5 
9.0 

14.3 

0.2 
2.7 

948,321,332 
224, 060,  345 

110,322.3,56 

2.52. 632, 362 
76.460,604 
60.  782. 909 
31.(164,  116 

176.  262.  690 

490,  113,0.54 

40,  183. 8.53 
66, 4,50.  949 

38.3 
9  0 

Recreational   facilities    (exclud- 
ing buildinss"» 

Publicly    owned    or    operated 
utilities 

-Airports  and  airways 

Conservation 

4.4 

10.2 
3.1 
2  5 

Sanitation 

f^ewine 

1,3 

7  1 

Community  service  (excludinp 
sewine) .  _ 

National     defense     vocational 
training ._ 

Miscellaneous _.   _ 

19.8 

1.6 
2.7 

3  Prior  to  March  1,  1941,  the  classification  of  counties  was  based  on  the 
Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  1930.  Population.  Since  that 
date  the  Sixteenth  (1940)  Census  ha-s  been  the  basis  of  classification. 


In  June  1941,  12  percent  of  all  WPA  workers 
were  workuig  imder  these  exemptions.  Ex- 
empted employees  were  most  lumierous  on  air- 
port and  airway  and  ])ublic  buildmgs  projects. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  airport  workers 
and  a  third  of  the  pereons  employed  on  public 
buildings  projects  at  the  end  of  June  1941  were 
exempted  from  the  standard  limitation  of  hours 
ami  earnings.  These  two  groups  together  rep- 
resented 60  percent  of  all  exempted  employees 
at  that  time. 

The  monthly  average  of  scheduled  hours  for 
all  jjroject  wage  employees  has  risen  in  recent 
months,  largely  because  of  these  exemptions. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  exempted  work- 
ers, together  with  changes  in  the  proportion  of 
workei-s  assigned  in  the  various  wage  classes, 
has  also  I'esulted  ui  a  rise  in  average  full-tune 
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monthly  eanun<rs  of  all  WPA  workers.  In 
Jiuie  1941,  I'lill-tinio  earnings  averaged  $59.60, 
as  comiiared  with  $56.40  in  June  1940.  The 
average  scheduled  monthly  hours  and  eai-jiiiigs 
of  WPA  workers  are  somewhat  greater  than 
the  average  nimiber  of  hours  actually  worked 
and  amount  of  eanungs  actmiUy  received. 
The  difference  is  attributable  chii'Hy  to  loss  of 
time  because  of  illness  or  other  reasons  and  to 
mterruptions  ui  project  operation  or  transfer 
between  projects. 

Duruig  the  fiscal  year  1941.  all  WPA  project 
employees  (includuig  project  suj)ervisoi-s)  earned 
a  total  of  approxinuitely  $1,119,800,000,  for 
which  they  worked  about  2,476,700,000  hours 
(Table  13).  The  hours  worked  amounted  to  34 
percent  less  than  the  total  hoiu's  for  the  fiscal 
year  1939,  the  peak  year  in  terms  of  hours 
earnings,  and  average  employment,  and  to  15 
percent  less  than  the  total  for  1940.  Total 
earnings  for  1941  represent  the  lowest  annual 
figure  smce  the  first  year  of  WPA  operations 
anil  are  40  percent  less  than  the  1939  total  and 
13  percent  less  than  the  total  ciiniings  for  the 
fiscal  vear  1940. 


WPA  Jobs  in  the  Various  Wage  Classes 

Persons  employed  on  WPA  pjojects  differ 
greatly  in  their  occupational  backgrounds  and 
range  from  unskilled  workers  to  professional 
and  technical  persomiel.  Unskilled  workers  are 
most  adversely  affected  by  unemployment  and 
they  have  always  been  the  most  numerous  group 
among  WPA  employees.  At  the  end  of  June 
1941  persons  assigned  in  the  unskilled  wage  class 
represented  about  61  out  of  every  100  WPA 
workers.  Of  the  61  unskilled  workers,  55  were 
assigned  in  the  unskilled  "A"  wage  class  (chiefly 
numual  laborers)  and  6  were  in  the  unskilled 
"B"  wage  class  (w^iich  includes  such  workers  as 
charwomen,  messengers,  and  janitors). 

The  rejnaincler  of  the  WPA  workers  in  June 
1941  were  assigned  to  jobs  requiring  a  higher 
degree  of  skill.  About  17  percent  were  in  the 
intermediate  (semiskilled)  wage  class.  In  this 
class  are  found  helpers  to  skilled  or  professional 
and  technical  workers;  opei'ators  of  power- 
driven  equipment  and  tools  requiring  repetitive 
manipulation  (such  as  graders  and  jack  ham- 
mers);   and    most     office    machine    opeiators. 


Table  14.      Peri  entage  Distribution  of  Person.?  Employed  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Wage  Class 

Selected  I'eriods,  June  1936-JnNE  lun 


June  "    .. 

1 9m 

June  >.._ 

19S7 

June  29 

1938 

March  22. . .  . 

1939 

June  21 

1940 

June  26 

December  26 

March  26 

1941 

June  25 

Grand 
total 


100.0 
100.0 


100.  0 
100.  0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100.0 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100.0 


Project  wage  employees 


92.7 
96.0 


97.3 
97.3 
96.7 


96.8 
96.4 
96.3 


96.9 
96.0 
96.1 
96.3 


95.9 
95.4 


Unskilled  ■» 


Tolal 


(iS.O 

65.1 


72.9 
71.9 
69.9 


70.  1 
65.8 
71.0 
70.5 


70.6 
62.7 
63.6 
66.5 


66.0 
61.3 


Group 
"B" 


9.8 
6.6 
5.9 
7.1 


7.1 
6.1 


Group 
••A" 


61.4 
60.7 


60.8 
56.1 
57.7 
59.4 


57.9 
55.2 


Inter- 
mediate 


11.0 
12.7 


11.  I 
11.7 

12.  1 


12.4 
14.2 
13.5 
13.8 


14.  1 
16.9 
16.3 
15.3 


16.1 
17.3 


Skilled 


12.3 
13.3 


10.2 
10.7 
11.5 


11.2 
12.9 


9.7 
13.2 
13.0 
11.6 


11.8 
13.5 


Profes- 
sional and 
technical 


4.4 
4.9 


3.1 
3.0 
3.2 


3.1 
3.5 
2.2 
2.5 


2.5 
3.2 
3.2 
2.9 


3.0 
3.3 


Project 
super- 
visory 
employees 


4.0 


2.7 
2.7 
3.3 


3.2 
3.6 
3.7 
3.2 


3.1 
4.0 
3.9 
3.7 


4.1 
4.6 


'  With  the  inauguration  of  the  new  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  on  September  1,  1939,  as  prescribed  in  General  Order  .N'o.  1.  the  unskilled  wage 
class  was  divided  into  two  groups;  group  "B,"  including  workers  assigned  jobs  of  a  routine,  simple,  nonhazardous  nature,  and  group  "A,"  includine 
workers  assigned  to  types  of  work  normally  done  by  construction  and  general  laborers  and  to  routine  clerical  work. 

*'  Data  are  based  on  pay  rolls  ending  during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
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Table  15. — Pehcentage   Distribution   of  Persons   Employed  on   Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Type  of 

Project  and  by  Wage  Class 


June  25.  1941 


Project  wage  employees 

Type  of  project 

Grand 
total 

Total 

Unskilled 

Inter- 
mediate 

Skilled 

Professional 

and 

technical 

Project 
super- 

Total 

Group 
"B" 

Group 

employees 

Total 

100.0 

95.4 

61.3 

6.1 

56.2 

17.3 

13.5 

3.3 

4  6 

100.0 

95.8 

67.7 

0.1 

67.6 

13.7 

12.9 

1.5 

4  2 

Iliirliwavs.  roads,  and  streets         -  - 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.  0 

95.8 
95.7 
96.1 
95.8 
96.2 
95.3 
95.6 
92.7 
95.3 

73.8 
49.2 
64.5 
66.9 
73.0 
66.8 
.18.  I 
16.6 
59.1 

0.1 
0.1 
O.I 

(*) 

0.1 

0.1" 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

73.7 
49.1 
64.4 
66.9 
72.9 
66.7 
58.0 
16.1 
69.0 

11.8 
16.2 
13.  8 
17.3 
11.6 
14.4 
18.3 
36.9 
14.2 

8.9 
28.3 
16.  1 
10.1 
10.3 
12.6 
16.9 
30.8 
20.2 

1.3 
2.0 
1.7 
1.5 
1.3 
1.6 
2.3 
9.4 
1.8 

4  2 

4.3 

RiHTi'atiniiiil  lacilities  (excluding  buildings). 
I'ublirly  nwiii'il  or  operated  utilities 

3.9 
4.2 
3.8 

4.7 

4.4 

7.3 

Other--     ---- 

4.7 

Division  of  Community  Service  Programs 

100.0 

95.7 

47.8 

21.6 

26.2 

25.8 

14.3 

7.8 

4.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

94.4 
95.3 
96.6 
96.7 

13.7 
13.5 
72.8 
57.3 

3.5 

1.0 

35.1 

36.3 

10.2 
12.5 
37.7 
22.0 

31.3 
51.5 
16.3 
23.2 

28.5 

22.8 

6.5 

12.9 

20.9 
7.6 
1.9 
3.3 

Welfare 

3  5 

3.3 

100.0 
100.0 

97.7 
59.1 

59.3 
20.2 

0.1 
0.4 

59.2 
19.8 

19.2 
1.6.0 

16.2 
23.0 

3.0 
0.9 

2  3 

40  9 

A  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Nearly  14  percent  were  in  the  skilled  wage  class, 
whieli  includes  such  witlely  varied  occupations 
as  those  of  car])ciiter,  roofer,  power-shovel  o])cr- 
ator,  and  sheet-metal  worker.  Workers  as- 
signed to  jobs  ill  the  professional  and  technical 
wage  class  which  niatle  up  about  3  percent  of  the 
total  arc  architects,  engineers,  registered  nurses, 
writers,  and  others  with  considerable  training 
in  recognized  professional,  scientific,  ami  tech- 
nical fields.  Tlu'  remaining  5  percent  re]in'- 
seiited  supervisory  personnel. 


Some  of  the  WPA  women  workers  are  employed  on  canning 
projects 


The  number  of  workers  assigned  to  the 
unskilled  wage  classes  has  been  i-elatively  largest 
when  total  eni])loymciit  is  higli  and  smallest 
wJieii  employment  is  at  a  low  level.  In  Sep- 
tember 193S,  for  example,  when  WPA  employ- 
ment was  near  its  peak,  workers  ui  the  unskilled 
gi'ou])  represented  about  72  ])erceiit  of  all  project 
employees.  When  WPA  em])loyment  reachetl 
its  lowest  level  at  the  end  of  .Iiiiie  1941 ,  however, 
only  fil  percent  of  the  workers  wei-e  in  the 
luiskilled  wage  classes.  At  that  time  al)out 
17  percent  were  assigned  to  the  hitermediate 
gioii]i  as  compared  to  12  percent  ui  September 
193S.  Workers  assigned  to  the  sivilled  wage 
class  represented  aliout  13  percent  of  total 
employment  m  June  1941  and  11  percent  in 
September  1938. 

In  general,  unskilled  workers  make  up  a 
larger  sliare  of  the  WPA  emjiloyment  m  rural 
than  in  urlian  areas.  Workers  assigned  in  the 
unskilled  wage  classes  at  tlie  end  of  .lime  1941 
re]iresented  nearly  68  percent  of  the  project 
eni|)loyment  in  rural  counties  where  the  largest 
town  had  less  than  5,000  mhabitants.  In  the 
iiiglily  urban  comities  containing  cities  with 
100,000  or  more  mhabitants,  liowever,  barely 
56  percent  of  the  workers  were  in  the  unskilled 
group.     Workers  assigned   to  the  intermediate 
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wap;<'  classes  r('i)r('S(>iit('(l  aliout  It)  jxTceiit  of 
the  cnipldynii'iil  in  tlir  niriil  couiitics  and  19 
percent  in  inry;e  iirl):in  eoniniunities.  These 
diflVrences  hctwecii  url)an  aiul  niral  areas  are 
closely  iclated  lo  (lie  kinds  of  projects  under- 
taken, wiiicli  in  tin-n  reflect  difTei-ences  botli  in 
tlie  kijids  of  facilities  and  sci'vices  required  and 
U1  the  occupational  hack<;i-oiinds  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers  who  are  eli<;ihlc  for  WPA  jobs. 
The  various  types  of  projects  differ  consid(>r- 
ably  in  the  kinds  of  workers  they  require. 
Projects  for  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  highways,  roads,  and  streets  utilize  relatively 
more  unskilled  workers  than  any  other  kijid  of 
construction  activity.  Workers  assigned  in  the 
unskilled  wage  classes  represented  74  percent  of 
the  total  on  highway  projects  at  the  end  of 
June  1941.  Sijice  this  kind  of  improvement  is 
most  urgently  needed  ui  rural  areas  and  also 
provides  jobs  for  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
workers,  it  makes  up  the  greater  ))art  of  the 
WPA  program  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections 
of  the  country.  Public  buildmgs  projects,  on 
the  other  haTid,  re(|uire  relatively  large  numbers 
of  highly  skilled  workers.  More  than  28  i)er- 
cent  of  the  workere  on  these  projects  were 
assigned  in  the  skilled  wage  class,  and  a  little 
less  than  half  of  them  were  classified  as  unskilled. 
Community  service  projects  as  a  group  ])rovi(led 
jobs  for  relatively  large  numbers  of  professional 
and  technical  workei-s.  This  was  particidarly 
true  of  the  public  activities  projects,  on  which 
more  than  a  fifth  of  the  workers  were  teachers, 
artists,  writers,  musicians,  and  others  assigned 
hi  the  professional  and  technical  wage  class. 
These  community  service  projects  occii])ied  a 
much  more  prominent  position  m  the  WPA 
programs  of  urban  centers  than  in  those  of  rural 
areas  w'here  few  unemi)loved  workers  with  ex]>e- 
rience  in  j)rofessional,  technical,  and  clerical 
fields  were  eligible  for  WPA  employment. 

Characteristics  oF  WPA  Workers 

Eni])l(iyment  opportunities  in  the  labor  mai-- 
ket  are  determined  to  a  cousideiable  extent  by 
such  factors  as  sex,  age,  and  race,  as  well  as  by 
the  skill  and  exp(>rience  of  the  woi'kers.  These 
factors  do  not  affect  eligibility  for  WPA  employ- 
ment except  that  the  minimum  age  requu'ement 
is  18  years,  but  they  arc  important  in  aiding  or 


impeding  the  retui'n  of  WPA  workers  to  pi-ivate 
or  other  public  employment.  Tlicy  are  also  a 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  projects  for  the 
WPA  pi'ogram. 

Table   10.-  Xiimber  of  Women  Kmployed  on  Proj- 
ects Oper.\ted  by   WPA 

Ql  ARTERI.Y,   DECEMHER    193.')-Jl'NE    1941 


Date 


19S6 
December  24 . .  _   . 

l9Se 

March  25 

June  24  

September  30 

December  30 

19S7 

March  31 

June  30 

September  29, 

December  29 

I9SS 

March  30 _ 

June  29      _ 

September  28.  _ 

December  28-  - 

19S9 

March  29 

June  28  

September  27 _. 

December  27 

mo 

March  27 

June  26    _ 

September  25 

December  26__ 

1941 

March  26-- 

June  25  


Number 


ri-rrcnt  of 
all  workers 


440,  193 
387,  841 
393,  825 
352,  963 

16.3 
17.2 

15.7 
16.4 

354,  639 
323,  275 
256,  369 
284,  005 

16.8 
18.2 

17.7 
17.0 

33.5,612 
372,  058 
409,  954 
405,  666 

13.7 
13.3 
13.1 
13.5 

391,442 
352,  784 
251,  071 
333,  620 

13.6 
14.6 
14.6 
16.1 

367,  062 
243,  276 
264,  611 
323,288 

16.6 
15.4 
16.1 
17.7 

312,  128 
254,  814 

18.8 
19.2 

The  great  majority  of  the  WPA  workers  are 
men.  Women  enqjloyed  on  WPA  pi-ojects  at  the 
end  of  June  1941  made  up  a  little  more  than  19 
percent  of  the  total  employment.  This  propor- 
tion was  the  highest  in  the  history  of  the  [)ro- 
giain.  A  year  earliei-,  when  total  employment 
was  considerably  higher,  women  represented 
only  15  percent  of  the  workers,  and  in  some 
earlier  months  the  pro[>ortion  was  as  low  as  13 
percent.  The  June  1941  ratio,  however,  was 
only  slightly  higher  than  those  recorded  during 
the  autumn  of  1937,  when  WPA  employment 
was  at  a  correspondingly  low  level. 

Women  woi'kers  constitute  a  smaller  pi-opor- 
tion  of  the  total  WPA  employment  than  they 
do  of  the  total  national  labor  force.  Data  from 
the  1940  Census  indicate  that  women  made  up 
nearly  a  fourth  of  all  tliose  in  the  labor  force,  as 
compared  with  13  to  19  percent  of  the  WPA 
workers   during   the   various  months  since   the 
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begiiuiini;  of  the  \yPA  pr()<;riUii.  Tliis  iliirciTiicc 
reflects  priiiinrily  the  fact  that  iiuist  \VI'A  jobs 
are  trivcn  to  licatls  of  families. 


Table    17. ~  Nu.mber    of    Certified    Workers    Em- 
ployed ON  WPA  Projects,  by  Age  Group  and  by 

Sex 

Continental  United  States 

April  30,  1941 


Total 

Men 

Women 

.\gi.'  group  (years) 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Number 

Per- 
cent 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

1,  451,  756 

100. 0 

1, 190, 439 

100.0 

261,  316 

100.0 

18-19 

21, 938 

1.5 

14,  882 

1.3 

7,056 

2.7 

20-24 . 

114,  806 

7.9 

92,  854 

7.8 

21,951 

8.4 

2S-29_._ _.. 

157,  964 

10.9 

133,  923 

11.2 

24,  041 

9.2 

30-34 

164,  193 

11.3 

135, 710 

11.4 

28,483 

10.9 

3.M9 _ 

163,206 

11.2 

129,  758 

10.9 

33.448  '     12.8 

40-44 _ 

188.  147 

13.0 

149,  995 

12.6 

38,  1.52 

14.6 

4.'H19_ _. 

187,  131 

12.9 

152,  376 

12.8 

34,  755 

13.3 

50-64 

171.  569 

11.8 

140,  472 

11.8 

31,  097 

11.9 

SS-.W 

145,  205 
102,  988 

10.0 
7.1 

121,  425 
88,093 

10.2 
7.4 

23,780 
14,  895 

60-64 

5.7 

65  and  over 

34,609 

2.4 

30,  951 

2.6 

3,658 

1.4 

The  majority  of  WPA  workers  are  over  40 
years  of  age.  A  sui-vey  of  all  certifiecl  workers 
employed  on  projects  financed  from  WPA  funds 
at  the  end  of  April  1941  indicated  that  their 
median  age  was  nearly  43  years.  About  one- 
third  (32  pei-cent)  of  the  workers  wei-e  under  35 
years  of  age,  nearly  half  (49  percent)  in  the 
middle  age  groups  from  3.5  to  .54  years,  and  the 
remainder,  approximately  oiic-lifth,  were  3.5 
years  of  age  or  older. 

The  women  workers  were  slightly  younger 
than  the  jncn,  or  42  as  comi)!n-c<l   with  iieaily 


43  years  of  age  on  the  average.  The  propor- 
tions of  men  and  of  women  who  were  in  the 
younger  age  group  (under  35)  were  ap])roxi- 
mately  tlu'  same.  A  larger  proportion  of  the 
women  than  of  the  men  was  in  each  of  the  age 
groups  ranging  from  35  to  54  yeais  and  the 
opposite  was  true  of  the  older  age  groups 
(55  years  and  ovei'). 

WPA  workers  in  1941  were  considerably 
older,  on  the  average,  than  all  workers  in  the 
national  labor  force.  The  median  age  of  all 
workers  according  to  the  1940  Census  was  36 
years,  as  comjja.red  with  nearly  43  years  for  the 
WPA  workers.  A  part  of  this  difl'erence  is 
attributable  to  the  regulation  preventing  the 
employment  of  persons  muler  18  years  of  age 
on  WPA  projects.  The  fact  that  the. programs 
of  the  NYA  and  the  CCC  provide  jobs  for 
young  persons  and  the  restriction  of  WPA  jobs 
primarily  to  heads  of  families  are  also  factors. 
If  the  comparison  is  limited  to  workers  18 
years  of  age  and  over,  the  difl'erence  is  reduced 
slightly.  The  median  for  workers  in  this  more 
limited  age  group  was  about  37  years  for  aU 
workers  and  43  years  for  WPA  workers. 

The  chief  difl'erence  between  the  distribu- 
tions of  WPA  workers  and  the  total  labor  force 
occiu's  in  the  groups  from  40  to  64  years  of  age. 
About  55  percent  of  the  WPA  personnel  in 
April  1941  were  m  this  age  range,  which  in- 
cludes only  37  percent  of  the  total  labor  force. 
Little  (hfl'ereiice  between  tile  two  distributions 


Table    IS.      Percentage   Distribution   of   WPA   Workers,   by   .\ge   Group  and  by  .Sex 

Continental  United  States 
NovEMBEK  1937,  February  1939.  and  .\pril  1911 


Total. 


18-19,.- 
20-24     . 
25-29. 
30-34 
35-.39 
40-44  . 
45-49    - 
50-54... 
55-59     . 
60-64... 
65  and  I 


.Vpe  group  (years) 


Median  age  (years). 


November  1937  ■* 


Total  Men        Women 


10.! 
11., 
12.  ( 
12.' 
12.1 
11.' 
9.  i 
6.1 
2.! 


100.0 


1.1 
7.2 
10.9 
11.5 
12.1 
12.5 
12.6 
12.0 
9.9 
7.0 
3.2 


100.0 


February  1939  " 


Total  Men        Women 


100.0 


2.3 

1.6 

10.5 

11.0 

10.6 

13.8 

11.7 

12.8 

14.7 

12.2 

13.9 

11.7 

12.5 

10.8 

1(1.1 

10.3 

7.8 

8.4 

4.7 

5.8 

1.3 

1.6 

40.1 

39.4 

100.0 


1.5 
11.1 
14.3 
13.0 
12.0 
11.4 
10.6 
10.2 
8.3 
5.9 
1.7 


100.0 


2.2 
10.4 
10.5 
11.4 
13.5 
13.4 
12.5 
11.0 
8.6 
5.3 
1.2 

40.7 


April  1941  c 


Total  Men        Women 


1.6 
7.9 
10.9 
11.3 
11.2 
13.0 
12.9 
11.8 
10.0 
7.1 
2.4 

42.8 


100.0 


1.3 
7.8 
11.2 
11.4 
10.9 
12.6 
12.8 
11.8 
10.2 
7.4 
2.6 

42.9 


100.0 


2.7 
8.4 
9.2 
10.9 
12.8 
14.6 
13.3 
11.9 
9.1 
6.7 
1.4 

42.1 


*  Covers  certified  and  noneertificd  WPA  workers  employed  in  Nf)vcmhcr  1937. 

^  Covers  certified  WP.\  workers  eniploved  in  February  1939  whose  certiiications  were  contmued  in  the  review  of  need  cuuducted  at  that  time. 

'^  Covers  certified  WPA  workers  employed  on  AprO  30,  1941. 
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exists  ill  tlu'  age  firoups  from  25  to  39  years. 
Youno;  workers  from  18  to  24  years  of  age, 
however,  represented  twiee  as  lai-o;e  a  propor- 
tion of  the  total  hibor  force  as  of  tlie  WPA 
workers.  Rehitivcly  few  WPA  workers  were 
in  the  age  group  65  and  over.  Many  persons 
iji  this  age  group  reeeive  benefits  under  tlie 
social  secvu'ity  program  foj-  old-age  assistance. 

Negro  workers,  who  rejiresented  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  of  the  WPA  total  on  April 
30,  1941,  were  hi  general  somewhat  younger 
than  the  white  workers  employed  on  the  pro- 
gi-am.  Their  median  age  was  41  years,  as 
compared  with  43  years  for  wh'te  workers. 
Negro  women  on  WPA  rolls,  whose  median  age 
was  38  years,  were  younger  than  Negro  men, 
for  whom  the  median  age  was  42  years.  The 
difference  between  the  median  ages  of  white 
men  and  women  was  only  about  five  months 
(43.3  and  42.9  years,  respectively). 

Considerable  variation  existed  among  the 
states  in  the  average  age  of  WPA  workers  on 
April  30,  1941.  In  eight  southern  states  the 
mediaji  age  of  W^PA  workers  was  40  years  or 
less,  and  in  13  other  states  it  was  over  45  years, 
as  compared  with  43  years  foi-  workers  in  the 
continental  United  States  as  a  whole. 

WPA  workers  in  large  cities  were  somewhat 
older  than  those  in  the  rest  of  the  coimtiy.  In 
urban  areas  having  a  po])ulation  of  100,000  or 
more  the  average  age  of  WPA  workers  was  ap- 
proximately 44  years,  wliereas  workers  in  the 
remainder  of  the  country  averaged  42  years. 
Tlie  men  employed  in  major  urban  areas  were 

Table  19. — Percentage  Distribittion  of  the  Labor 
Force  in  the   United  States,   by  Age  Group* 

March  24-30,  1940 


CHART    6 

PERCENTAGE      DISTRIBUTION      OF      WPA      WORKERS 
BY       AGE      GROUPS 

April    1941    and     F«bruary    1939 


Age  group  (years) 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

14-17 

2.5 

5.0 
14.6 
13.6 
12.2 
11.  I 
10.0 
9.2 
7.S 
6.9 
4.2 
4.0 

36.0 

2.3 
4.1 
12.5 
12.9 
12.1 
11.4 
10.5 
9.8 
8.5 
6.6 
4.7 
4.6 

37.6 

2.9 

18-19 

7.8 

20-24 

20.9 

25-29 

15.5 

.■)0-34 

12.3 

35-39...". -   . 

10.5 

40-)4           

8.7 

4.5-19 

7.3 

50-64.  _. 

55-59 

5.6 
3.9 

60-fi4.                 

2.6 

65  and  over                         .      .      

2.0 

31.2 

*  Based  on  preliminary  data  from  1940  Census  of  Population  (Release 
P-4.  No.  8V  Includes  persons  14  years  of  age  and  over  who  were  em- 
ployed or  seeking  employment  during  the  week  of  March  24-30, 1940. 


two  and  one-half  years  older  than  WPA  men 
elsewhere  (44.5  as  compared  with  42.0),  but 
the  women  in  the  large  cities  were  two  and  one- 
half  years  yomiger  than  the  women  in  other 
sections  of  the  country  (40.5  as  compared  with 
43.1  years  of  age). 

The  median  age  of  project  workers  was  only 
half  a  year  higher  in  April  1941  than  in  Novem- 
bei-  1937  when  total  WPA  employment  was  at 
approximately  the  same  low  level.*  The  median 
age  for  men  was  about  43  years  in  both  pei-iods, 
but  the  median  age  for  women  workeis  was 
about  two  years  higher  in  1941  than  in  1937. 

Comparison  of  the  age  distribution  of  WPA 
woi-kers  in  April  1941  with  that  in  February 
1939,  on  the  other  hand,  reveals  considerable 
difference.  The  median  age  of  workers  in 
Ajiril  1941  was  almost  tliree  and  a  half  years 
higher  than  in  February  1939,  nearly  42.8  as 
compared  with  39.4  years.  Relatively  fewer 
workers  were  in  the  age  groups  under  40  years 
in  April  1941  than  in  P>bruary  1939,  and  more 
were  in  the  higher  age  groups.  The  difference 
between  the  two  years  is  attributable  largely 
to  the  character  of  the  employment  changes  that 
occui-red  between  1937  and  1941.  Between 
1937  and  1939  a  marked  exjiansion  of  WPA  em- 
ployment occiu-red,  in  the  coui-se  of  which  large 
numbers  of  workers  considerably  younger  than 
the  typical  worker  in  1937  were  added  to  the 
WPA  rolls.  \Vlien  [irivate  employment  ex- 
panded   and    WPA    emjiioyment    was    reduced 

'  The  survey  in  November  1937  covered  all  Wl'A  workers,  uoucertifled 
as  well  as  eerlilied. 
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between  1939  and  1941,  these  younger  workers 
were  able  to  ol)tain  jobs  in  private  industry 
more  readily  than  their  elders. 

During  the  period  from  1939  to  1941  the 
median  age  for  the  men  employed  on  WPA 
jjrojcets  increased  by  tkree  and  a  half  years  as 
compared  with  an  inerease  of  only  about  a  year 


and  a  half  for  women  woi-kers.  The  actual 
number  of  men  decreased  51  percent,  but  the 
number  of  women  decreased  only  29  percent. 
This  difference  reflects  the  more  numerous 
employment  opportimities  that  exist  for  men 
than  for  women  in  the  currently  expanding 
defense  industries. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


WoHK  Pi'djerts  Adiiiiiiistriitidii  Mctivitics  are 
linaiu'cd  piiniaiily  IVoin  Federal  funds  ap- 
piii|)rialed  by  Congress,  but  a  larg'e  sliai-e  of  the 
cost  is  met  by  the  state  and  loeal  agencies  that 
propose  and  sponsor  WPA  projects.  Nearly  all 
the  sponsors'  funds  are  used  for  materials,  eipii])- 
nient,  and  othei-  nonlabor  items  of  project  cost. 
WPA  (Federal)  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
used  chiefly  to  ])ay  the  wages  of  proji'ct  worki'is; 
the  amount  of  WPA  funds  available,  therefoix', 
limits  the  number  of  woi-keis  that  can  be  em- 
ployed unde]'  the  program.  The  total  Federal 
approi)riation  for  the  WI^A  ])rogram  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jmie  30,  1941.  was  the  smallest 
amount  made  available  foi-  this  jjui-pose  except 
in  the  fiscal  yeai'  1936  when  the  ])rogram  was 
inaugurated.  Sponsors'  contributions,  how- 
ever, were  lai'ger  than  in  any  previous  year. 

Appropriations 

Of  the  gross  amount  made  available  to  the 
Wi^\  for  tlie  year,  $975, (i^n, ()()()  was  ai)i)ro- 
priated  by  the  ERA  Act,  Hscal  year  1941,  and 
S37r),non,nOO  was  added  by  a  su|)plemental 
ap|)roi)iiation  (Public  Law  No.  9,  77th  Con- 
gress, also  referred  to  as  the  Urgent  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1941)  ap])roved  on  March  1, 
1941.  In  addition  to  the  .$1 ,:;.')(), (i50,mi()  in  new 
a|)propii;itions,  $30,540,<t(Hl  in  unobligated  bal- 
ances remaining  from  previous  ERA  acts  was 
reajijiropriat  ed .  making  a  gross  total  of 
$1,38 1,1 91 1. ()()()  available  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 

Deductions  were  made  from  this  fund  for 
various  purposes.  The  amount  of  $22"). 000 
was   transferred    to    the    Procurement    Division 


of  the  Treasury  Deiiartnicnt  for  the  work  relief 
sup]3ly  fund;  $13,440  was  transferred  to  the  Post 
Office  Department  for  e.xjienses  of  the  United 
States  Official  Mail  and  Messenger  Service;  and 
$1,250  was  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Adminis- 
trator, Feilcral  Works  Agency,  for  administra- 
tive expenses.  After  these  deductions  had  been 
made,  a  net  total  of  $1 ,3S0, 9.50, 000  was  left 
available  to  the  WPA  for  the  year's  operations. 


T.\BLE  20. — Amount  of  Funds  Available  to  WPA 
During  the  Year  Ending  June  30.  1941.  by 
Source 


Specific  appropriations: 

ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941  (June  26,  I94I1)        _     _ 
Piihlic  Law  No.  9,  77th  Consress  (Mar.  1,  1941) __ 

Reappropriated  balances  from  prior  ERA  Acts 

Total  funds  availahle  to  W  PA  _   _ . 

Less  transfers  of  WP.\  funds  to: 

Federal  Works  Agency,  for  administration      $1,  250 
Procurement    Di%'ision.    for   Work    Relief 

Supply  Fund  225,000 

Post  onW  Department,  for  V.  S.  Official 

Mail  and  Messenijer  Service- ---     13.440 


Net  funds  availahle  to  WPA_ 


$975,  650,  ODD 
375,  000, 000 
'  30.  5.39.  960 


1,381.  189,960 


239.  690 


1.  380.  9.50.  270 


includes  .$8,864,569  of  1938  and  1939  act  funds  which  continued  to  he 
a\aii:ihle  for  oblication  on  Federal  construction  projects  tliroueh  pro- 
visions of  the  fiscal  year  1941  act:  of  this  amouni,  $7,2.S-s,.SS7  was  avail- 
ahle for  projects  operated  by  WPA  and  $1,575,672  for  WIW  projects 
operated  by  other  Federal  ayencies. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 


Allocations  of  WPA  Funds 

Most  of  the  funds  made  available  to  the 
WI^A  were  allocated  for  projects  that  it  operated 
directly.  The  sum  of  $1,289,777,000,  or  93 
percent  of  the  total,  was  allocated  for  this  pur- 
pose.     About    3    percent,    or   $43,702,000,    was 
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Table  21. — Amount  of  WPA  Ftjnds  Alloi  ated  to 
Other  Federal  Aoencie.s  for  WP.^  PKo.TEfTS 
I'nder  the  era  Act,  Fiscal  Yeah  1941,  by 
Agency  -^ 

'I'hrouoh  June  30,  1941 


Agency 

Total 

Work 
projects 

Adminis- 
tration 

Total 

$42,126,420 

$40,451,103 

fl, 67.5.317 

Dopartment  of  Agriculture 

11,203,049 

10,755,035 

448. 014 

Agricultural    Adjustment    Ad- 
ministration 

70,850 
91,  198 
168, 450 
36,  034 

4,  738,  663 

4,3.'i3,,556 

127,228 

57, 973 
1,111,083 

448,014 

70, 860 
91,  198 
168,  450 
36,  034 

4,  738, 663 

4,353.5,56 

127,228 

57,  973 
1,111,083 

.Agricultural  Economics 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service, 
Dairy  Industry                 .   _      __ 
Entomology    and    Plant    Quar- 
antine  

Forest  Service 

National  Agricultural  Research 

Center..     .._ 

Soil  Conservation  Service  -  -   .   -- 
General  administrative  ex- 
wnses  a 

448.014 

Department  of  Commerce 

80,  826 

77,  ,594 

3.232 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

29,917 
50, 909 

28,721 
48,873 

1.  196 
2.036 

Department  of  the  Interior 

5.247,  157 

5, 038,  650 

208.  507 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

Genera!  Land  Otfice 

Indian  AtTairs_  _   

National  Park  .Service 

514,  378 

42,  527 

43,858 

4, 134, 895 

495,  099 

40, 826 

42,  105 

3. 969, 574 

19.  279 

1.701 

1.753 

10,5. 321 

Territories  and    Island    Posses- 

511,499 

491,046 

60, 000 
451,499 

57,602 
433,  444 

2.398 

Virgin  I.sland? 

18  055 

Department  of  Labor:  Labor  Sta- 
tistics. .  

Library  of  Congress 

1,662,421 
120,000 

1!,?71,263 

260,  416 

1,596,336 
119.  ,500 

10,916.418 

250. 000 

66,  085 
.^00 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Yards 
and  Docks  ....         '          

Federal    Security    Agency:  Office 
of  Education 

4.54.845 
10.416 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

490.  .587 

470. 906 

19. 621 

Coast  Guard. . 

144.882  !         139.088 
345.705   i         331.878 

5  794 

Division  of  Tax  Research 

13.827 

799, 474 
10, 891, 227 

767.  .503 
10.459,101 

31.971 

War  Department:  Quartermaster 
Corps__. ..     .  .   

432.126 

^  Includes  funds  made  available  under  Public  Law  No.  9,  77th  Con- 
?ress(March  1,  1941). 

B  Not  distributed  by  agency. 

Source;  "Report  Showing  the  Status  of  Funds  and  Analvsesof  Expend- 
ituri-s.  the  ERA  Acts  for  the  Fiscal  Years  1935  to  1941.  Inclusive.  .lune 
30.  1941"  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 


alldcatcd  l>y  tlic  WFA  to  other  Federal  agencies 
for  the  operation  of  WPA  projects  and  for 
administrative  expenses  incurred  by  tliese 
agencies  in  connection  w'ith  such  projects.  In 
addition  to  the  project  allocations,  allotments 
amounting  to  $44,468,000  were  made  for  the 
administrative  expenses  of  the  WPA,  $29,500 
was  set  aside  for  tlie  settlement  of  pi-operty 
damage  claims,  and  $2,974,000  remained  undis- 
tributed as  of  June  30,  1941. 

Of  the  $4.3.702.000  allocated  to  other  Federal 
agencies  during  the  fiscal  year,  $42,126,000  was 


made  availalilc  from  the  new  appropriations 
and  the  reiiiaiiider  ($1,576,000)  represented 
unobligated  balances  of  funds  set  aside  under 
|)ie\  ions  iH-ts  for  the  completion  of  Federal  con- 
struction jirojects.  The  $42,126,000  in  newly 
appro])riated  funds  was  distiibutrd  among  24 
bureaus,  oltices,  and  independent  establish- 
ments. More  than  half  this  amount,  however, 
went  to  the  War  and  Navy  De[)artmeiits.  The 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment received  $11,371,1)00  for  additions 
and  im])rovenieiits  at  its  shi])yards,  fleet  and 
ail-  bases,  and  other  stations  along  the  Atlantic, 
Gulf,  and  Pacihc  Coasts,  For  similar  work  at 
army  forts,  camps,  supply  depots,  and  other 
posts,  $10,891,000  was  allocated  to  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  of  the  War  Department.  Of 
the  $19,864,000  allocated  to  the  other  22 
agencies,  $11,203,000  was  distributed  among 
several  bureaus  of  the  Depjirtineiil  of  Agricul- 
ture, including  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  and 
Plant  Quarantine  (.$4,739,000).  the  Forest 
Service  ($4,354,000),  and  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  ($1,111,000).  Other  agencies  that  re- 
ceived allocations  of  more  than  $1.1)00.000  were 
the  National  Park  Service  and  ihe  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  complete  list  of  agencies, 
together  with  the  amounts  allocated  to  eacli 
under  the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941.  is  given 
in  Table  21.  Table  VII  of  the  appendix  shows 
by  agencies  the  amounts  of  WPA  fuiuls  allo- 
cated, obligated,  and  expended  under  the  ERA 
Act.  fiscal  vi'ai-   1941.  and  under  all  ERA  acts. 


Expenditures  of  WPA  Funds 

Expenditures  of  WPA  funds  for  all  purposes 
during  the  year  entling  June  30,  1941 ,  amounted 
to  $1,326,111,000.  Programs  operated  by  the 
WPA  accounted  for  $1,284,781,000  of  the  total, 
and  the  remainder,  $41,330,000,  was  expended 
for  programs  operated  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies. WPA  expenditures  for  its  own  programs 
were  12  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
About  96  percent,  or  $1,239,178,1)00  of  the 
expenditures  made  by  the  WPA  in  the  fiscal 
year  1941,  was  used  for  work  projects  and 
$45,575,000  for  administration.  A  small  por- 
tion, $27,000,  was  paid  out  in  settlement  of 
property  damage  claims. 
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Table  22.      Amount  of  WPA   Funds  Expended  for   Pro(;r.ams  Oper.med  by   WPA  .and  by  Other  Federai, 

AoENciEs,  BY   Fiscal   Year  ^ 

Through  JrxE  3(i,  1941 


Programs  operated  by  \V  PA 

ProKrams 
operated  by 
other  Federal 

Vwir  .iLliiis  .lime  311- 

liraiLiI  l.ilal 

Total 

Project  operations 

Administration 

Amount            Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total .--. 

C  $9.  680,  601,  661 

c  *9,  407,  406,  196 

100.0 

.$9. 024.  142,  077 

96.9 

$367,  362,  184 

3.9 

$173, 195,  465 

1936 

1,268,  130,249 

1,  818,  130,  501 

1,  427,  374,  309 

C2,  230,  749,  993 

c  1,  620,  106,  078 

CI,  326,  110,  ,531 

1,258.  130,249  '         lOO.  0 

1.193.567.378 

94.9 
96.3 
96.6 
96.9 
96.4 
96  4 

64,  562,  871 
66,  844,  279 
63,  807,  933 
73,401,072 
53,  171,371 
46,  ,574,  658 

6.1 
3.7 
4.5 
3.4 
3.6 
3.6 

1937 

1,818.1.30.501            UK).  U        1.761.286.222 

1.  427.  374.  309            100  0        1.  363.  566.  376 

c  2.  157.  200.  362            100.  U        2.067.971.970 

CI.  461.  790.  340            100.0        1.408.671.637 

C1.2S4.  780.  435            100.0  1     1.239.178.494 

73,  549,  631 

1940 

58,  316,  738 

41,  .330,  096 

*  Includes  NYA  administrative  expenses  incurred  prior  to  July  1939  but  does  not  include  funds  for  other  NYA  activities  or  WPA  funds  transferred 
under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936  for  land  utilization  and  rural  rehabilitation  programs  administered  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration. 

^  Includes  work  projects  and  administrative  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  allocated  uniier  section  3  of  the  ERA  Act  ot  1938,  section  U  of  the  ERA 
Act  of  1939.  and  section  10  of  the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941. 

c  Includes  a  total  of  $15,901,936  expended  on  miscTllaiicous  aeii\  ities,  niduduip  purchases  ol  surplus  clothing,  aid  to  self-help  and  cooperative  asso 
ciations,  tornado  relief,  and  settlement  of  property  damage  claims.  The  <listributiou  of  this  total  by  fiscal  year  is  as  follows:  1939 — $15,827,320;  1940— 
$47,332;  1941— $27,283. 

Source;  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  ]  >epartnient. 


Tlic  (>xpoiKlitiire  of  $4 l.HHO, ()()()  of  Wl'A 
funds  l)y  otluT  Federal  agencies  duriiit:  the 
fiscal  year  1941  represented  a  decline  of  29 
pereent  from  the  preceding  year  and  of  44  per- 
cent from  the  fiscal  year  1939,  the  lirsl  year 
in  wliicli  such  expenditures  were  made.  Of  the 
funds  nllocated  to  these  other  agencies  in  the 
fiscal  yciir  1941,  3.8  percent  was  used  for  iid- 
niinistrative  purposes  and  the  renii'inder  was 
sjx'iit  for  project  operations. 

Till'  chief  purposes  for  which  WPA  funds 
were  spi'iit  during  the  year  are  iiulicated  in 
Table  23,  which  presents  data  separately  for  the 
programs  operated  by  WPA  and  by  other  Fefl- 
eral  agencies.  All  expenditures  for  projects, 
administrntion,  and  other  purposes  are  included. 


Fluctuations  in  Expenditures 

The  amount  of  WPA  funds  expended  in  the 
fiscal  year  1941  was  the  smallest  annual  ex- 
lieiKJiture  in  the  six  years  of  WPA  operations, 
except  for  the  fiscal  yeai-  1936,  when  the  pro- 
giiini  was  initiated  and  developed.  Total 
WPA  expenditures  (including  those  of  other 
Fedei-al  agencies)  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  were 
13  percent  less  than  in  1940  and  41  percent  less 
than  the  amount  expended  in  the  1939  fiscal 
year,  the  peak  of  WPA  employment. 

Trends  in  WPA  expenditures  have  been 
similar  to  those  in  WPA  employment,  which 
are  analyzed  in  an  earlier  section  of  this  report 
(p.   37).     Both    expenditures   and    employment 


Table  23.      Amount  of  WPA  Funds  Expended  for  Programs  Operated   by   WPA   and   by    Other   Federai- 

Agencie.'-,  BY   Ob.iect  of   Expenditure 

Ve.ar  Ending  June  30, 1941 


Object  of  expenditure 

Total 

Proin-ams  operated 
by  ^^■PA 

Programs 
by     other 
agencies  * 

operated 
Federal 

.Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

.\  mount 

Percent 

Total 

.$1,326,110,631 

100.0 

$1,  284.  780,  436 

100.0 

$41,  330,  096 

100.0 

1.  193.558.386 

86.  187.  662 

29.  618.  451 

15.  733.  244 

1.012.788 

90.0 
6.5 
2,2 
1.2 
0.1 

1,  168,  190,  621 
81,472,316 

90.1 

35,  367,  766 

4.  715,  346 

438,  183 

567,  1,54 

241,648 

85.5 
11.4 

Rent         

29,  I. HO,  26S                2.  3 

15,  Uki.  II'H)                1.2 

771    140               o  ' 

Contractual  services. 

1.4 
0.6 

Other. 

*  Financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  funds. 

Source:  Ba.sed  on  reports  ot  the  V.  S.  Treasur>  Uepiirluieut. 
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MILLIONS 
OF    DOLLARS 
250  . 


CHART    7 

WPA    EXPENDITURES' 

July  1935   -   June  1941 


MILLIONS 
CF    DOLLARS 
250 


1 935  1 936  1 937  1 938  1 939  1 940 

*   Includes   WPA   funds    allocated    to  other     Federal    agencies  tram  July   1938   to  date. 

rose  rapidly  diiiiu.n'  llio  last  six  iiioiitlis  of  19o.5, 
wlicii  the  pro<i'nuii  was  g-ettiiig  luider  way. 
Both  followed  a  downward  course  from  the 
spring  of  1936  until  the  latter  part  of  1937, 
when  WPA  ojx'iations  were  again  expanded  to 
relieve  the  acute  unenij)loynient  resulting  from 
the  1937  business  recession.  Since  the  last 
quarter  of  1938  the  trends  have  been  downward. 
(See  Tables  24  and  2.5.) 

Month-to-monfh  fluctuations  in  WPA  ex- 
pen<liture  figiux's,  however,  have  tended  to  be 
more  ])ioiiounce(i  than  those  in  WPA  employ- 
ment. To  some  extent  this  variation  lias 
I'esulfed    from  dilferenees  in   the  lunnluT  of  ])roj- 


ect  pay  roll  periods  ending  with- 
in a  month  and  other  technical 
factoi's  as.sociated  with  pay  i-oll, 
accounting,  and  purchasing  pro- 
cedures. Moreover,  the  expen- 
diture figures  do  not  respond  to 
changes  in  the  level  of  pro- 
gi-ani  activity  as  i-apidly  as  the 
employment  figures.  A  sharji 
rise  in  employment  during  a 
given  month  is  not  fully  re- 
fiecled  in  the  ex[)enditure  data 
for  tiiat  month  because  of  the 
lapse  of  time  between  the  assign- 
ment of  a  worker  to  a  project  an(  I 
the  receipt  of  his  first  pay  check. 
'^*'  Average  figures,  therefore,  such 

as  tli(>  three-month  moving- 
average  shown  in  Chart  7, 
provide  a  more  satisfactory  measure  of  changes 
in  WPA  expenditm-es  than  do  monthly  totals, 
Ix'cause  they  minimize  the  ert'ect  of  these 
technical    factors. 

Administrative  Expenditures 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  WPA  spent 
$4."i,."i7."i,000  for  administration,  including  the 
li(|uidation  of  obligations  incurred  during  the 
preceding  year.  This  amount,  which  repre- 
sented 3.6  percent  of  total  WPA  exjjenditures 
for  the  year,  was  the  smallest  annual  expendi- 
ture   for    administrative    purposes    in    the    six 


'1\\BLE  24. — Amount  ok  WPA  Funds  Expended  for  Program.'<  Oper.^.ted  by  WPA  and  by  Other  Federal 

Ar.ENOlES  * 

Monthly.  Iily  193.5  .It  ne  1941 

(In  th(iusan<ls] 


Month 

1935 

1936 

1937 

193S 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total 

$251, 101 

$1,  987.  463 

$1,  446.  954 

$1,  997,  612 

$1, 804,  307 

$1,  440,  OSS 

$653,  177 

January      .- -  - .  .  .  . 

164.  779 

159.  .586 
184.  487 
174.  186 
163.  974 

160.  017 

157.  077 
151.504 

158.  902 
174.  298 
160.  860 
177.  793 

141.  360 
128.  079 
158.  146 
137,  214 
131.  353 
141.  555 

112.  776 
99.  544 
97.  605 
9fi,  576 
95,  672 

107,  085 

102,  537 
105,  258 
145,  984 
142,  007 
152,  632 
161),  699 

167,  544 
198,  174 
201,  ,533 
204.  743 
192.  607 
214.  794 

181,  427 
158,  858 
203,  183 

169,  937 
167,  211 

170,  739 

141,716 
137,  074 
106.  280 
116.  016 
118,  565 
133,  301 

121,060 
120,  431 
141.  645 
134.  775 
130.  572 
118.671 

HI.  643 
118.402 
103.  891 
116,  307 
108.  407 
114.  284 

116,  987 

106,  778 

March  _,          .-.  ..    ....._     _       .. 

112,948 

110,  553 

May.. 

106,  ,848 

99,  093 

■July 

-August 

162 

5.812 
16,  960 
35.  210 
5S,  661 
134.  296 

MovcnibiT 

A  For  programs  included,  see  footnotes  to  Table  22. 

yource:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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years  of  prdLrrain  operation.  It  \\;is  14  ])cr- 
ceiit  luwci-  lliiiii  tlic  previous  yriir's  tiitiil  iiiul 
38  pcrcciil  li'ss  than  the  amount  i'X])('n(lc(l  in 
the  fiscal  year  1939. 

The  ERA  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1941  (as 
amended  by  Public  Law  No.  9,  77tli  Coiiiiiess), 
jilaced  a  limitation  of  $44,5()t),()()()  on  the  amount 
of  obligations  that  might  be  incurred  lor  ad- 
niinisti-ative  expenses,  and  stipulated  that 
of  tiiis  amount  a  maximum  of  $37,100,000 
inigiit  be  used  for  personal  services  (salaries), 
$3,(100,000  for  travel,  .$000,000  for  commuuica- 
tions,  and  $320,000  for  print iii_n'  and  binding, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $2,880,000  available  for 
all  other  items. 

The  1941  administrative  ex])enditures  shown 
ill  Table  2(3  include  checks  issued  (hiring  the 
year  in  liquidation  of  obligations  incurred  in 
the  previous  year,  as  well  as  checks  issued  in 
li(|uidatioii  of  obligations  incurred  during  fiscal 
year  1941  in  accordance  with  the  1941  act. 
The  total  exjienditures  in  terms  of  checks  is- 
sued during  the  fiscal  year  1941  are,  therefore, 
slightly  larger  than  the  amount  of  obligations 
inciiri'cd  during  the  year,  which  did  not  exceed 
the  limitations  specified  in  the  act. 

Most  of  the  reduction  in  administrative  ex- 
jjcnditures  between  the  fiscal  years  1940  and 
1941  was  brought  about  by  a  reduction  in 
.■idininisti-ative    personnel.     During    the    tiscal 


r.\BLE  2.T.  Amount  of  WPA  Fcnds  Expended  for 
Phogram.s  Opehated  by  WPA  and  by  Other 
Federal   .Agencies 


MoNTTiiY.  .Jrrv  1940-JUNh 
(In  thousands] 

r,i4i 

Month 

Total 

Programs 
operated 
by  WPA 

ProL-raiiis 
opiTared 
by  cither 
Federal 
agencies  * 

Total 

$1,326,111 

$1, 284, 781 

$41,330 

July 

August 

Septcnibcr__ 

October                                  

111.643 
118.402 
103.  891 
116.307 
108.  407 
114,284 

116,957 
106,  778 
112,948 
no,  553 
106,  848 
99, 093 

107, 903 
114,309 
100,  351 
112,374 
106, 064 
110,739 

113.284 
103.  852 
109.  671 
107.  475 
103.  645 
96.114 

3,  74(1 

4.  093 
3.  540 
3.  933 

November 

December 

3.  343 

3,  545 

1941 

January-  _               __  

February                 .- .  .  

3.  673 
2.  926 
3.277 

April..                

3. 078 

.May 

.lune  , 

3.203 
2.979 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    WPA   EXPENDITURES 
BY   OBJECT  OF    EXPENDITURE* 

Year    Ending     June  30,   1941 


ADMINISTRATION 

3.6% 


*  C)ipcndltur«s  of  WPA  funds  for 
•nd  projects   oparatad   by   WPA. 


year  1941,  administrative  employment  averaged 
21,000  persons  as  compared  with  2'',500  in 
1940  and  36,000  in  1939.  By  June  30,  1941, 
the  number  had  been  reduced  to  18,900  em- 
])loyees.  About  17,200  of  these  employees,  or 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  total,  were  in  state 
aiul  local  offices,  less  than  1 ,400  were  in  the 
central  office  in  Washington,  and  a])pro.\'imately 
300  were  regional  office  and  other  field 
employees. 

Table  26  -  Amount  of  WP,\  Fltnds  Expended  for 
.\d.minlstration  of  WPA,  by  ()b.je(t  ot  ICxpendi- 
ture 

Ye.\r  Ending  June  30.  1941 


A  Financed  by  allocation  of  WP.\  funds. 

Pouree-  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  l)ii>arliiiriil 


Object  of  expenditure 

.\mouut 

Percent 

Tntal  

$45,674,658 

100.0 

1  'ersonal  services 

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equipment - 
Rent 

37,724.657 
1.195,430 
1.311.513 

82.8 
2.6 
2  9 

f'onTractual  services- 

4.844.538 

10  6 

Communication 

563.  976 
3,  3.59.  393 
182.  315 
476.  169 
195.  935 
66,  7.50 

1  2 

Travel,  including  subsistence-.. 

7.4 

Heal,  light,  power,  water,  eleetricitv.    

Otliir 

0.4 
0  1 

Other 

498. 520                 11 

Source;  Based  on  reports  r)f  the  T,  S^.  Treasury  f^enarlinent. 
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WPA  AND  SPONSORS'  EXPENDITURES  ON  PROJECTS 

OPERATED  BY    WPA,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 

AND  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Through    June    30.  1941 


YEAR   ENDING 


JUNE    30.  1936 


JUNE   30.  1937 


JUNE   30.   1938 


JUNE    30.  1939 


JUNE    30.   1940 


JUNE    30.   1941 


MILLIONS    OF   DOLLARS 
1.000 1.500 2.000 


1  SPONSORS    FUNDS 


r      I  WPA   FUNDS 


Salary  payments  to  adniiiiistrtitivc  piM-soiiiu'l 
represontt'il  83  percent  of  the  total  ii(lniiiiistr;i- 
tive  costs  of  the  WPA  during  the  fiscal  year 
194f.  Travel  expenses  of  atlministrative  em- 
ployees accoimted  for  7  percent  of  the  total,  the 
]nirchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  e(jui])ment 
for  about  3  percent,  and  the  rent  of  buildings 
and  equipment  for  another  3  percent.  The 
amounts  paid  out  for  these  and  all  other  items 
of  administrative  cost  are  shown  in  Table  26. 

Sponsors'  Funds 

From  its  beirinnin<;,  the  WPA  program  has 
been  a  joint  responsiliility  of  the  Feih'ral 
Government  and  of  state  and  local  governments 
throughout  the  country.  The  state  and  local 
agencies  (anil  in  a  few  cases,  other  Federal 
agencies)  propose  the  projects,  cooperate  with 
the  WPA  in  their  supervision,  and  conti'ibute  a 
substantial  share  of  their  cost.  Expenditures 
made  by  sponsors  during  the  fiscal  year  1941 
amounted  to  .$.547,867,000,  or  31  percent  of 
total  project  expenditures.  This  amount  r(>pre- 
sented  an  increase  of  11  percent  i>\ry  the  pivvi- 
ous  year's  expenditures. 

The  share  of  the  cost  of  projects  borne  by 
sponsors  is  subject  to  two  general  statutory 
controls.  The  first  is  the  provision  requiring 
sponsors  to  meet  an  average  of  at  least  2.5 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  all  non-Federal 
projects   approved    after   January    1,    1940,    in 


2J500 


eadi  state.     The  second  control 
is  the  limitation  of  WPA  project 
expenditures  for  nonlabor  pur- 
poses  to   an   average   of  .$6  per 
month  ])ei'  worker  in  any  state. 
Ciiriently,     however,     projects 
that  have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of   War   or   the   Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy    as  impor- 
tant    to    the    national    defense 
may   be   exempted    from    these 
provisions,    and   the   WPA  was 
specifically  authorized  to  spend 
up  to  $50,000,000  of  its   funds 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941    for 
nonlabor  costs  in  excess  of  the 
usual  limitation  when  necessary 
.««.,.        for    the    operation    of    certified 
defense  projects. 
Sponsors'  funds,  for  the  most  part,  are  siqi- 
plied  by  higiiway  and  street  commissions;  \\ater. 
sewer,  and  park  tlcpartments;  boards  of  educa- 
tion, health,  and  welfare;  and  similar  agencies 
of    municipalities,     counties,     to\\^lships,     and 
states.     Comparatively  small  amounts  are  su])- 
plied    by    the    Federal    agencies    that    sponsor 
projects  operated  liy   the  AVPA. 

WPA  and  Sponsors'  Expenditures  on  Projects 
Operated  by  the  WPA 

C'oiiiliiiicd  WPA  and  sponsors'  expenditures 
on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1941,  amounted  to 
)i;i, 787.045,000.  The  WPA  supplied  $1,239,- 
17S.0(HI    and    sponsors    $547,867,000    of    this 

Table  27. — AiiorNT  of  WPA  ,\nd  Sponsor.s'  Funds 
Expended  ox  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by 
Fi.sc.\L  Ye.\r  .\nd  by  Source  of  Fund.^ 

Through  June  30,  1941 


■^'ear  <Ti(llne 

Sponsors'  funds 

.limp  111— 

Total  funds     WPA  funds 

Amount 

Percent 
of  total 
funds 

Total 

$n,365,406,7S4 

$9.  024, 142, 077 

$2,341,264,687 

20.6 

1936     

19.37     

1938      

1939  ..   . 
194(1 

1.  326.  4ii7.  262 
2.051,890,076 
1.735.173.997 
2,561,911,030 
1,902.929,067 
1.787, 045,  .332 

1.193,567.378 
1.751,286,222 
1.363,566,376 
2,067,971,970 
1,  408,  571,  637 
I,  239,  178,  494 

132.  889,  884 
300,  603,  854 
371.  607,  621 
493,  939,  060 
494  357  430 

10.0 
14.7 
21.4 
19.3 
26  0 

1941       

547,  866,  838 

30.7 

Source:  WPA   expenditures  based  on  U.   S.   Treasury  Department 
reports;  sp<»ns(irs'  expenditures  based  on  WPA  reports. 
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amount.  The  1941  total  represents  a  reduction 
of  6  percent  helow  the  previous  year's  expendi- 
tni'cs  and  of  80  ])ercent  under  llie  lotal  foi-  the 
fiscal  year  1939. 


Objects  of  Expenditure 

The  cliief  jjurfjoses  for  which  WPA  anti 
sponsors'  expenditures  are  nuwh'  <hffer  hasi- 
cally.  AVPA  project  funds  are  used  to  pay  the 
w  ag:es  of  certified  relief  workers  and  of  some  of 
the  supeivisory  persoiuu'l;  they  are  also  used 
to  pay  a  limited  poi'tion  of  the  nonlahor  costs. 
Sponsors'  funds,  on  the  other  hand,  are  used  to 
|)ay  the  hulk  of  the  nonlabor  costs  of  projects 
and  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  supervisory 
personnel,  enirineers,  operators  of  heavy  equip- 
ment, and  other  key  j)ersoiHU'l  not  available 
anions  persons  certified  for  \\']-'A  employment. 
Tliis  division  of  the  project  costs  insures  the 
rna.xinnnii  amount  of  employment  from  the 
expenditure  of  \VPA  fmids.  Furthermore,  it 
leaves  the  initiation  of  projects  with  hig:h  non- 
labor  costs  (le])endent  lar<i;ely  upon  the  willinir- 
ness  and  ability  of  the  project  sponsors  to  ])ro- 
vide  the  additional  fmids  necessary  for  these 
nonlabor  pur|)oses  (except,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  certifieil  defense  projects). 

Wages  of  project  workers  accounted  for  about 
90  percent  of  the  total  project  expenditures  from 
Wf-'A  fmids  durinp  the  fiscal  year  1941;  7  per- 
cent was  used  for  the  purchase  of  materials, 
supplies,  and  e(|uipment;  2  percent  was  spent 
for  the  rent  of  equi])ment;  and  the  balance  of 
I  percent  was  absorbed  by  other  nonlabor  costs. 
In  contrast  with  this  distribution,  oidy  17  per- 
cent of  the  sponsors'  fmids  was  s[)ent  foi'  laboi-, 
but  44  ])ei-cent  went  into  the  |)iuchase  of  mate- 


rials, su]j|)lies,  and  equipment;  some  27  percent 
was  used  for  rent  of  e()uipment;  and  12  percent 
for  other  nonlabor  costs.  (See  Table  28.) 
Of  the  total  labor  cost,  af)out  92  percent  was 
paid  from  WPA  funtls  and  8  percent  from 
si)onsors'  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  only  21 
percent  of  tlu'  nonlaboi'  cost  was  met  by  the 
WPA  and  79  percent  was  paid  by  project 
s|)onsors.  WPA  and  sponsors'  expenditures 
for  nonlabor  purposes  are  shown  by  type  in 
Table  X  of  the  appendix. 

Despite  the  extra  exi)enditures  of  \^'PA  funds 
for  noidabor  costs  of  certified  national  defense 
l^rojects,  the  pro])ortion  of  total  WPA  funds 
spent  for  labor  was  only  slifchtly  less  in  the 
fiscal  year  1941  than  in  the  previous  year 
(90.4  percent  hi  1941  as  compared  with  91.5 
percent  ui  the  year  endini;  with  .Time  1940). 
it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  this  hi^h  ratio 
of  wage  payments  because  sponsors  have  in- 
creased their  expenditures  for  noidabor  i)ur- 
poses.  Sponsors  |)aid  79.3  percent  of  the  non- 
labor  costs  of  all  projects  (lurin<^  the  fiscal  year 
1941,  as  compared  with  77.7  perccjit  in  1940. 

Types  of  Projects 

The  relative  amounts  of  expenditures  for  the 
various  types  of  projects  were  approximately 
the  same  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  as  in  the  earlier 
years  of  the  WPA  program,  although  the  empha- 
sis placed  on  some  kinds  of  work  was  modified 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  national 
defense  program.  Somewhat  smaller  propor- 
tions of  the  total  funds  in  1941  than  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  were  spent  for  road  and 
street,  conservation,  sanitation,  and  reci-eational 
facility  projects.    Increases  in  the  proportionate 


Table  2S.      .\mount  of  WPA  and  Spoxsohs'  P'und.s  Exfexded  on  Prciects  Opekaied  by   \VP.\,  by  Object 

OF     KxPE.XDnURE     AND     BY     SllURCE    OF     FcND.S 
Y"EAK    Enoini-.  JiNE  30.    1941 


Total  funds 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

Object  (»f  i'\petnlituri' 

.\mount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Percent  of 
total  funds 

Total       .    .       _ 

$1,787,045,332 

100.0 

$1,  239, 178,  494 

100.0 

$547,  868,  838 

100.0 

30.7 

Personal  st-rvicTS      

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  eQuipment 

1.212.  181.017 

320.  704,  4.17 

179.  .572.  177 

74.  .'187.  (181 

67.8 
18.0 
10.0 
4.2 

1.120.465.964 
81.213.962 
29.  053.  253 
8.  445.  315 

90.4 
6.6 
2.3 
0.7 

91,715.053 
239.  490,  495 
1.50.518. 924 

66, 142,  366 

16.7 
43.7 
27.5 
12.1 

7.6 

74  7 

Rent  of  equipment  -- 

Other.     . 

83.8 
88  7 

Soiircp:  WPA  expenditures  hased  on  I'.  S.  Treasury  OcimrtmeiiT  reports;  sponsors'  exi>enditures  based  on  WPA  reports 
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REPORT  OF  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WPA  PRO(iRAM 


CHART    10 

WPA   AND  SPONSORS'  EXPENDITURES   ON   PROJECTS 
OPERATED   BY   WPA.   BY  TYPE   OF   PROJECT 

Year  Ending   June   30,  1941 

TYPE  or  PROJECT  0 


PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 


PUBLIC   ACTIVITIES 


RESEARCH  AND  RECORDS 


AIRPORTS  AND  AIRWAYS 


CONSERVATION 


SANITATION 


ALL  OTHER 


Z] 


share  of  cxpoiulitun'S  were  reported  for  projects 
represent  ilia;  work  on  airports  and  airways,  pub- 
lic buildini;s,  and  public  utilities,  and  for  com- 
munity service  programs.  Approximately 
three-fourths  of  the  project  expenditures  were 
made  for  construction  work  and  the  remainder 
were  made  for  various  kinds  of  nonconstruction 
projects.  These  included  a  new  activity  under- 
taken by  the  WPA  durinc;  1941 — the  traiiiino; 
of  workers  for  occupations  needed  in  defense 
industries,  which  is  described  in  a  special 
section  of  this  report. 

As  01  previous  years,  projects  for  work  on 
hisihways,  roads,  and  streets  continued  to  ])re- 
(loniinate,  although  they  declmed  somewhat  in 
im])ortance.  Road  work  accounted  for  nearly 
39  percent  of  the  $1,787,045,000  in  WPA  and 
sponsors'  funds  that  was  spent  for  project  oper- 
ations during  tlie  1941  fiscal  year.  Two  other 
kinils  of  work  re])resented  approximately  ecpial 
shares  (11  percent)  of  the  total  expenditiu'es. 
These  were  ])rojects  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  sewer  and  water  systems 
and  other  jjublic  utilities,  which  cost  $194,877,- 
000,  and  i)ul)lic  buildings  projects,  on  which 
$1.88,779, 000  was  ex]K'n(led.  Work  on  parks 
and  other  recreational  facilities  accounted  for 
about  5  percent  of  the  total.  Airport  and  air- 
way projects,  costing  $09,777,000,  were  only 
slightly  less  ini])ortant  in  terms  of  exjjenditures; 
airport  work,  however,  accomited  for  al)out 
twice  as  large  a  share  of  the  expenditures  as  it 


had  in  tiic  prcciMbng  year.  Conservation  and 
salutation  work  were  n'sponsible  for  3  and  1 
percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  project  costs. 

Among  the  various  community  service  proj- 
ects that  com])rise  the  bulk  of  WPA  noncon- 
struction activities,  welfare  projects  accounted 
for  the  largest  expenditures.  For  this  group, 
wiiich  includes  sewing,  school  lunch,  and  house- 
ket'puig  aitle  projects  and  those  for  the  distri- 
bution of  surplus  commodities,  12  percent  of 
the  total  project  funds  was  expeiuled.  The 
public  activities  group,  consisting  of  educa- 
tion, recreation,  library,  museum,  and  arts 
projects,  utilized  8  percent  of  the  expenditures. 
Four  percent  of  the  total  was  spent  for  research 
and  records  projects,  which  make  up  the  third 
major  conimiinity  service  group. 

^VPA  defense  work  accoimted  for  a  eonsitler- 
al)le  part  of  both  construction  and  noncon- 
struction project  activities.  Ex])ciiditures  for 
this  work  amounted  to  $434,959,000  in  WPA 
and  sponsors'  funds,  or  about  a  foiutli  of  the 
total  payments  for  projects  ojjeiated  by  the 
WPA  during  the  fiscal  year.  This  amount  in- 
cludes expenditures  for  noncertilied  defense 
projects  as  well  as  for  projects  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  lieing  of  such  iniiiortaiiee  for  uiilitary  or 
ii;ival  purposes  that  they  may  bi'  ojierated 
uncter  Ix'iiefit  of  the  exemptions  provided  in 
the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941. 

S]ionsors'  exjieiiditures,  which  r<'preseiited  31 
])ercent  of  total  expenditures  for  all  ])rojects, 
were  relatively  largest  on  the  kiiuls  of  jirojects 
that  ref|uire  considerable  quantities  of  ma- 
terials and  equipment,  since  the  greater  part 
of  the  sponsors'  contributions  are  made  in  this 
form.  S])ousors'  expenditures  for  work  on 
highways,  roads,  and  streets,  and  for  public 
buihUngs  ])rojects  approximated  34  ])ereeiit  of 
total  costs  for  these  types.  From  31  to  33 
])ercent  of  the  cost  of  four  other  ty])es  of  con- 
struction ])rojt'cts — recreational  facilities,  pub- 
lic utilities,  conservation,  and  sanitation — was 
met  by  the  sponsors.  The  community  service 
programs,  for  which  nonlabor  ex])enditures 
were  I'elatively  small,  received  s])oiisors'  con- 
tributions that  averaged  23  percent  of  the  total 
cost  during  the  year. 

.Sponsors  contributed  a  larger  share  in  the 
fiscal  year  1941   than  in  the  previous  year  for 
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Tabi.k  29. —  Amoint  oI'    WPA   .^ND  SroxsoK.s'  Funds  Expknded  on   PuD.iKfis  Oper.mkd   hv    W'I'A,   ry    .\1.\jok 

Tvi'K  OF   Project  and  by  Source  of  Finds 

Ye.\rs  Ending  June  30,  1940  and  1941 


Year  ending  June  30, 

1941 

Year  ending  June  30,  r.'in 

Total  funds 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

Total  funds 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

TyiH-iif  priijcct 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

of 
total 
funds 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 
funds 

Tc.liil 

$1.  787,  045,  332 

100.0 

.$1,239,178,494 

.$647,866,838 

30.7 

$1,902,929,067 

100.0 

$1,408,571,637 

$494,  357,  430 

26.0 

Division  lit  operations - 

1.  326,  1,54,  584 

74.2 

888,  964,  192 

437,  190,  392 

33.0 

1,464,339,519 

76.9 

I,  050,  105,  385 

414,  234, 134 

28.3 

HiKlnvays,  roads,  and  streets. _. 

Public  buildings 

Recreational  facilities  (exclud- 

689,  745,  215 
188, 778,  727 

85,  477,  979 

194,  876, 686 
69,  777,  092 
44,419,971 
20,  993,  834 
9,  648,  842 
22.  436,  238 

38.6 
10.6 

4.8 

10.9 
3.9 
2.6 
1.2 
0.5 
1.2 

454,  477,  927 
124,053,638 

.59,  260,  201 

132,  007,  564 
52, 867,  066 
29,  892,  866 
13,987,669 
7,  768,  382 
14,  648,  990 

235,  267,  288 
64,  725,  189 

26,  217.  778 

62.869.  122 
16.  911).  1)36 
14.  .527.  106 
7,  006.  165 
1.880.460 
7,  787. 248 

34.1 
34.3 

30.7 

32.3 
24.2 
32.7 
33.4 
19.6 
34.7 

792,  720,  971 
183,212.318 

1 18,  804,  .568 

200. 146. 901 
37.  274.  352 
64.  367.  536 
29.  789.  644 
10. 980.  452 
27.  052.  777 

41.6 
9.6 

6.2 

10.6 
2.0 
3.4 
1.6 
0.6 
1.4 

565,  076,  966 
127,844,447 

92,  482,  OM 

143,  67.5,  215 
22.  263.  206 
49.  977.  .5.59 
21,519,  124 
9,  040,  246 
18,  226,  669 

227,  M4,  006 
55,  367,  871 

26.  322.  .504 

.56.  471,  686 
1,5.  01 1.  146 
14.  379,  977 
8,  270,  520 
1,  940,  206 
8,  826,  218 

28.7 
30.2 

22.2 

Pnblicly    owned    or    operated 
ut  ilil  ies 

28.2 
40.3 

Conservation ._ _-_ 

Sanitation 

22.3 
27.8 

17.7 

Other 

32,6 

Division    of   Community    Service 
Programs 

434. 379.  776 

24.3 

335,  190.  189 

99.  189.  606 

22.8 

440,  634,  168 

23.2 

359,  553,  782 

80,  980,  386 

18.4 

138,  932,  157 

72,  420,  164 

215,  178,  549 

7,848,905 

7.8 
4.  1 
12.0 
0.4 

104.081.444 

57.  809.  058 

166.  960.  919 

6,  338.  748 

34.850.713 

14.611.106 

48.  217.  630 

1,510,  167 

25.1 
20.2 
22.4 
19.2 

131,279,319 
86,  125.  131 

208.  662.  488 
14. 467.  230 

6.9 
4.5 
11.0 
0.8 

103.214,463 
70,  402,  379 

173,  704,  952 
12,  231,  988 

28,  064,  856 

15,  722,  762 

34.  957.  636 

2.  236.  242 

21.4 

18.3 

Welfare  (including  sewing) 

Other 

16.8 
15.5 

National  defense  vocational  train- 

29, 995.  838 
-3,484,865 

1.7 
-0.2 

18.  427.  636 
-3.403,403 

11.568,302 
-81.462 

38.6 

Miscellaneous  ^ 

-1.944.620 

-0.1 

- 1,  087,  530 

-857.090 

*  Includes  adjustments  for  excess  of  deposits  in  the  supply  fund  over  payments  out  of  the  supply  fund  aud  for  items  in  transit  to  control  accounts, 
and  sponsors'  expenditures  for  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 

Source:  Work  Projects  .\iIriiiii)stration. 

every  major  type  ol  [irojcrt,  t'xi'c])t  airport  and 
airway  projects,  "llic  di'diiic  in  tlie  sponsors' 
share  for  these  projects  was  chiefly  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  work  done  at  air- 
ports was  considered  of  great  importance  for 
national  defense  and  therefore  Federal  funds 
were,  in  many  mstances,  used  for  ]if)nlabor 
costs  above  the  usual  limitation. 

The  kinds  of  •w'ork  carried  on  under  tiie  WPA 
program  in  the  states  have  been  determined 
primarily  by  the  needs  in  the  various  communi- 
ties for  both  defense  and  nondefense  facilities 
and  services,  the  financial  abilities  of  the  state 
and  local  governments,  and  the  types  of  skills 
])ossessed  by  the  persons  available  for  WPA 
jobs.  Highway,  road,  and  street  projects  are 
wi'll  ada])te(l  to  most  state  WPA  programs, 
in    .-ill    but    five    states,    e.\])en(litures    on    road 


lirojt'cts  exceeded  those  on  any  other  ty]3e  dur- 
ing the  year  enduig  June  30,  1941,  and  in  eight 
states  these  projects  accounteil  for  half  or  more 
of  the  total  e.xpenditures.  Work  on  certain 
other  types  of  projects,  such  as  public  buildings 
and  public  utilities,  represents  about  the  same 
propoi'tion  of  total  expenditures  in  most  states 
as  in  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  relative 
amounts  spent  for  other  types  of  projects,  such 
as  iur])ortvvork,  conservation  projects,  and  some 
of  the  community  service  activities,  have  varied 
considerably  within  the  United  States  in  re- 
sponse to  local  social  and  economic  conditions, 
which  durmg  1941  were  greatly  affected  by 
defense  activities.  The  amounts  expended  in 
each  state  and  tfieir  iiercentagc  distribution 
are  shown  by  major  types  of  projects  in  Tables 
X^'  and  XA'l  of  tlie  a])|)en(Hx. 


PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 


THK  primary  purpose  of  tlie  WFA  ])roo:rani 
has  always  boon  to  fiimisli  iisoful  oinplov- 
ment  to  iinomployod  workers  m  local  cominuiii- 
ties.  Through  the  operation  of  projects  to 
attaui  this  ond,  public  resources  that  otherwise 
might  have  been  used  to  support  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  in  idleness  have  been 
directed  toward  tlie  construction  or  un])rove- 
nient  of  the  physical  assets  of  communities  in 
all  parts  of  the  coimtrv  and  toward  the  per- 
fonnance  of  useful  ])ublic  services.  A  great 
deal  of  the  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  physical  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion and  communication,  recreation,  eflucation, 
conservation,  and  public  health  and  sanitation, 
and  of  facilities  used  in  the  perfornumce  of 
other  normal  govenunental  functions.  Sub- 
stantial contributions  have  also  l)een  made 
through  nonconstruction  activities  such  as 
recreational  leadership,  educational  services, 
provision  of  school  lunches  and  other  welfare 
work,  the  prosecution  of  research  and  records 
surveys,  and  many  other  activities. 

Much  of  the  work  undertaken  through  WPA 
projects  has  been  a  tlirect  contril)ution  to  the 
defenses  of  the  Nation.  This  has  been  parti- 
cularly true  during  the  1941  fiscal  year,  but  it 
apjilies  also  to  the  ear-lier  years  of  jjrogi'ani 
operation.  Airports  that  have  l)e<'ii  built  or 
iiu])roved  during  the  past  six  ycais  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Nation's  aerial  defenses. 
Improvements  made  by  WPA  workers  have 
iieljied  to  preserve  the  usefulness  of  many  mili- 
tary and  naval  posts  that  were  becoming 
obsolete.  These  kinds  of  work  were  expanded 
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dm-ing  1941  and,  in  addition,  new  defense 
activities  were  imdertaken  such  as  the  construc- 
tion of  access  roads  to  military  and  industrial 
centers  and  the  train uig  of  manual  workers  for 
occupations  needed  in  defense  iiuhistcies. 

The  accomplislmients  in  manj  of  these  fields 
are  not  readily  measurable.  For  this  reason, 
the  record  of  achievement  presented  in  this 
chapter,  extensive  though  it  is,  should  be  con- 
sidered an  uidication  rather  than  a  complete 
sunnnary  of  the  contribution  that  has  been 
made  l)y  the  WPA  progiam. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

CoiistiiKtiou  and  improvement  of  the  facili- 
ties for  transportation  anil  conununication  that 
are  essential  l)Oth  to  the  successful  develop- 
ment of  tlu'  national  def(>nse  and  to  the  normal 
coufhict  of  everyday  affairs  have  always  con- 
stituted the  major  activity  under  the  WPA 
program.  The  greater  part  of  the  imjjrovc- 
nients  and  additions  to  the  airport  network  in 
this  comitry  since  198.5  have  been  made  through 
WPA  pi'ojects.  WPA  road  work  has  done 
much  toward  makiTig  highways  and  roads  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  adefpiate  to  meet  the 
reqxureinents  of  modern  motor  transportation. 
These  include  not  only  the  needs  of  farmers  and 
others  in  rural  areas  but  also  military  and  iti- 
dustrial  requirements  for  access  roads  and 
strategic  traffic  routes.  Work  to  improve  water 
transixirtation  facilities  has  been  nnich  less 
extensive,  but  has  been  important  in  the  areas 
where  it  has  been  undertaken. 
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Hicliwiiy,  road,  and  stirct  |)i()ji'cts  arc  wrW 
ada])ti'd  to  |)rosot'uti()ii  uiul<'r  tlic  VVl'A  pri)- 
t;rain.  Tlic  iiuiiihcr  of  ])frs<)us  ciiiplovcd  on 
tlifui  can  l>c  readily  increased  or  decreased, 
according  to  tlie  nuinl)er  of  eli(j;ihle  unem- 
ployed workers  available,  without  disru])ting; 
the  contiiniity  of  work.  Sections  of  roads  may 
be  fully  completed  so  that  they  are  usable  in  the 
event  that  lar^e  numbers  of  workers  leave  for 
harvest  work  or  other  private  employment. 
Furthennore,  projects  of  this  type  can  utilize 
larsie  numtx'i's  of  the  unskilled  and  scmisl<iilcd 
laborers  who  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  elig;ible  workers. 

As  a  result  of  the  em[)hasis  placed  on  this 
kind  of  work,  the  accomplislunents  on  hifihway, 
road,  and  street  projects  since  the  establishment 
of  the  WPA  projiram  in  July  1935  have  been 
extensive.  In  the  sL\  years  ending  with  June 
1941,  a  total  of  some  600,000  miles  of  road 
construction  or  improvement  was  completed. 
During  the  last  year  of  this  period,  WPA  high- 
way, road,  and  street  construction  or  improve- 
ment averaged  about  230  miles  for  each  day  of 
the  year. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  WPA  road 
work  has  lieen  in  rural  aivas.  Of  the  mileage 
completed  in  the  si.x-year  period,  about  530,000 
represented  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
rural  roads  as  compared  with  61,000  miles  of 
url)an  streets.  In  addition,  about  10,000  miles 
of  roads  in  parks  and  other  reservations  were 
completed    by    WPA    wmkers.      These   mileage 


totals  include  the  access  roads,  strategic  high- 
ways, and  other  road  work  imixirlant  for  defense 
piu|>oses  tiiat  ai'e  discussed  briefly  on  page  25 
of  this  rcpoi't. 

Important  dilfcreiices  exist  between  the 
kinds  of  road  work  requiretl  in  urban  and  in 
rural  areas.  Much  of  the  work  in  urban  areas 
involves  the  widening  of  streets,  replacement 
of  old  ])avement  by  new  and  often  high-type 
surfacing,  and  the  relocation  of  sidewalks, 
curbs,  gutters,  and  other  street  appurtenances. 
In  rural  areas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  necessaiy 
improvements  constitute  a  simpler  kind  of 
construction.  Rural  roads  can  often  be  widened 
without  rebuilding  the  entire  roadbed  and 
high-type  surfaces  are  not  essential  to  carry  the 
anticipated  traffic  loads.  These  differences 
are  reflectetl  in  the  fact  that  only  about  9 
percent  of  the  roails  built  or  improved  through 
WPA  projects  in  rural  areas  have  had  high-type 
surfacing  as  comi)are(l  with  43  percent  of  the 
streets  on  whicii  work  has  been  done  in  urban 


Farm-to-market  toads  built  by 
WPA  workers,  the  one  above 
is  near  Meridian  (Miss  )  and 
that  at  the  left  is  near  Fal- 
mouth (Mass  ) 
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centi'i's.  Nc'vcrtlu'k'ss,  the  iiii])ni\ ciiiciits  iiuult' 
on  fami-to-markot  and  other  niriil  roiuls,  sriving 
farmers  access  to  markets,  schools,  and  churches 
and  permittuig  regular  mail  deliveries  in  all 
weathers,  imdoubtedly  represent  at  least  as 
great  a  benefit  to  rural  families  as  do  the  street 
construction  jobs  to  urban  residents. 

Illustrative  of  the  work  in  xn-ban  centers  is 
the  Kilbourn  Avenue  widening  project  in 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  This  street  is  l)eing 
developed  to  handle  heavy  east-west  traffic, 
thus  keepoig  cross-town  traffic  off  the  ]H-inci])al 
business  street  of  the  city.  The  undertaking 
is  a  unit  of  a  comprehensive  ]3lan,  devised 
jouitly  Ijy  the  city  and  county,  to  develop 
major  traffic  arteries.  Ten  city  blocks  have 
been  improvi'd  through  the  use  of  WPA  labor 
on  several  projects  s])onsored  by  the  city. 
The  work  included  the  demolition  of  more 
than  60  structures;  removal  and  replacement 
of  sidewalks,  driveways,  curl)S,  and  gutters; 
widening  and  pavhig  of  street  surfaces  to 
provide  two  40-foot  traffic  lanes  separated  by  a 
landscajjed  ccTiter  plot  vai'ving  from  20  to  230 
feet  ill  width;  and  such  appurtenant  work  as 
laying  sewer  lines  and  providing  street  lighting. 


Table  .30.-  Highwav.s,  Roads,  and  Streets  Con- 
structed OR  Improved  on  Projects  Operated  by 
WPA 

Cumulative  through  June  30, 1941 


Miles 

Item 

Total 

^^'^'""'          unsurfaced 

Total 

601.  341 

74. 804                 526,  637 

Rural  roads 

530,  274 
61,409 
9,658 

46,303  1             483,971 

26,  271  1               35, 138 

other  roads 

2,230  1                 7,428 

fin 


and     polire     alarm 


traffic    controls,    a 
systems. 

Another  and  more  unusual  kind  of  ^■oIlstl•uc- 
tion  project  undertaken  in  an  urban  center  was 
the  extension  of  4,6.'')0  feet  of  subway  for  street- 
car operation  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  This 
work,  completed  in  December  1940,  was  carried 
on  in  one  of  the  most  thickly  populated  and  con- 
gested sections  of  the  city.  Temporary  walks 
and  other  safeguards  for  pedestrian  traffic 
were  Imilt,  adjacent  buildings  were  under- 
pinned, and  the  project  was  operated  at  times 
when  the  noise  would  cause  the  least  uiterference 
with  business  in  the  vicinity.  The  excavation 
was  made  through  soft  material  with  a  ground 
water  level  from  four  to  twelve  feet  ])elow  the 
surface.  These  conditions,  together  with  the 
presence  of  obstructions,  such  as  old  |)iliiigs, 
wharves,  and  aliandoned  sewers,  presented  diffi- 
cult construction  ])iol)lems.  Nevertheless, 
under  the  expert  supervision  of  the  engineer- 
ing staff'  of  the  city's  transit  commission,  the 
job  was  completed  by  relatively  unskilled  men 


Kilbourn  Avenue  in 
Milwaukee  before 
and    offer    widening 
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al  a.  ('(1st  that  (."omiia.i'cd  favorably  willi  similar 
jolis  nil  iillicr  si'cl  idiis  (if  till'  subway  line  Mdrc 
than  a  fourth  of  the  lotal  |)rojo.ct  cost  was  paid 
by  th(^  sjiousor. 

ill  I'diiiicctioii  with  the  WPA  work  on  hii::h- 
ways,  I'oads,  and  streets,  laro'c  minibers  of 
bri(l<i-es  and  culverts  have  been  built  and  ex- 
tensive iiuiu'ovenients  in  the  form  of  side- 
walks, curbs,  and  gutters  have  been  com- 
pleted. Durino;  the  six  years  eniling  with 
June  1941,  about  7:5,000  new  bridges  and  via- 
ducts were  built  by  WPA  workers  and  some 
44,000  others  were  reconstructed.  Of  the  new 
bridges,  about  20,000  were  of  steel  or  masonry, 
but  the  great  majority  (53,000)  were  of  wood. 
The  wooden  and  masonry  bridges  averaged 
about  30  feet  in  length,  but  the  steel  bridges 
were  considerably  longer  (50  feet,  on  the  aver- 
age). The  new  culverts  completed  through 
WPA  projects  numbered  approximately  a 
million  for  the  entire  six-year  period.  During 
the  U)41  fiscal  year  alone,  218,000  new  culverts 
were  installed,  an  average  of  about  600  per  day. 

The  bridges  and  viaducts,  like  the  highways 
of  which  they  are  a  part,  vary  with  the  need 
they  are  intended  to  satisfy.  Some  of  them  are 
important  steel  spans  of  considerable  length. 
Many  of  them  are  small,  sturdy  bridges  replac- 
ing weak  structures  that  were  unsafe  for  modern 
truck  traffic.  Some  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
fording  streams  that  became  inipassaltle  in 
rainy  weather.  Others  replace  old  bridges  that 
wer(>  too  narrow  to  accommodate  even  two  lanes 
of  traffic.  A  new  40-foot  reinforced  concrete 
girder  span  built  across  the  Pensaukee  River 
in  Oconto  County,  Wisconsin,  permitted  the 
relocation  of  a  road  that  had  been  closed  to 
trafiic  joractically  every  spring  because  of  high 
water  and  washouts.  The  new  road  is  four 
feet  higher  and  considerably  shorter  than  the 
old  one  and  passable  in  all  seasons. 

Much  work  has  also  been  done  to  increase  the 
safety  of  roads  and  to  improve  their  ai)])earance. 
More  than  153,000  miles  of  roadside  drainage 
have  been  completed  to  reduce  the  hazards  of 
flooded  roadways;  4,000  miles  of  guardrails 
and  guardwalls  have  been  built  or  unproved; 
27,000  new  light  standards  have  been  installed 
and  (')(), 000  others  have  been  reconditioned;  and 
824,000  traffic  signs  have  been  erected.  In 
addition,  nearly  44,000  miles  of  ro.-idway  have 


Masonry  bridge  built  under  the  farm-to-mar kct  road   program 

in  Kentucky  to  replace  the  old  covered 

bridge  at  the  right 

been  imjiroved  by  clearing  and  ])lanting  shrubs 
tind  trees,  sodduig  and  seeding  of  road  shouklers 
and  pai'kways,  and  other  roadside  beautification 
work.  Some  25,000  miles  of  curbs  and  5,900 
miles  of  gutters  have  been  constructed  or  im- 
proved. For  the  Ijenefit  of  pedestrians,  18,000 
miles  of  new  paved  sidewalks  and  paths  have 
l)een  completed  and  7,000  miles  of  lioth  types 
have  been  reconstructed  or  improved. 

Some  of  the  WPA  nonconstruction  work  has 
also  been  directed  toward  the  improvement  of 
transportation  facilities.  Siu'veys  of  traffic 
made  by  WPA  workers  in  cooperation  with 
local  community  officials  have  led  to  changes 
in  traffic  routing  and  in  selectmg  the  streets 
on  which  improvements  were  most  needed.  As 
a  result,  projects  subsecpiently  selected  for 
operation  have  helped  to  reduce  accidents  and 
to  improve  traffic  conditions. 

WPA  work  hi  the  field  of  aii'  transportation 
has  l)een  directed  toward  making  ground  facili- 
ties  adecpiate   for   the   use  of   the   fast  aircraft 

T-\BLE   31. — BiiiDGES,    Culverts,    .\nd    Other  Ro.\d 

Al'PUKTENANCES      CoNSTRUTTED      OR     ImPKOVED     ON 

Projects  Oper.-^ted  by   WPA 


ClMII.ATlVE  THROUCH  Jl'SE 

311.  1941 

Type  of  road  aiipiirtenaDce 

Unit  of 
measurement 

Total 

New 
con- 
struc- 
tion 

Recon- 
struc- 
tion or 

im- 
prove- 
ment 

Sidcwalk.s  and  paths . 

Miles 

Miles.- 

Miles 

Miles 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

27.808 

25.  226 

5.895 

4.159 

1,1 12,  ,540 

21, 049 

21,  886 

5,122 

2,806 

997, 983 

6, 759 
3,340 

(lutters                 

773 

(tuarilrails  and  guardwalls. . . 
rulvcrts  -- 

1,  3,53 
114.557 

Uri<lt:f'S  and  viaducts — 

116,563 

72,  699 

43, 8M 

Wood.-.- -- 

76,  918 
21,158 
18, 487 

52, 462 
6,036 
14,  201 

24,456 
1,5,  122 

4,286 
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tliat  liavc  l)('t'ii  (l('vcl<>pt'<l  in  rcci'iit  years. 
The  accomplishments  iiK  hide  the  (levelf)pment 
of  some  220  new  hindin^'  fields  and  the  enlarge- 
ment or  improvement  (if  ahoiit  twice  that  ntim- 
her,  as  well  as  the  new  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  3,400,000  feet  of  runways  and  of  many 
taxi  strips,  turning  circles,  and  other  airport 
facilities.  Since  practically  all  airport  work 
is  now  considered  imixntant  to  the  national 
defense,  these  acconij)lishments  are  described 
in  some  detiiil  in  the  section  on  defense  work 
(pages  24  and  2.5). 

Improvements  to  water  transportation  facili- 
ties that  have  been  completed  through  the 
operation  of  WPA  projects  have  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  the  construction  or  recon- 
struction of  docks,  wharves,  piers,  and  jetties 
and  breakwaters.  Artificial  channels  and  canals 
have  also  been  built  or  improved. 

Communication  services  have  been  extended 
by  the  stringing  of  3, .500  miles  of  publicly 
owned  telephone  and  telegraph  Imes  and  the 
im])rovement  of  about  2,200  miles  of  existing 
lines.  These  lines  have  facilitativl  communi- 
cation for  fire  prevention  work  in  forests  and 
have  improved  intercommunication  at  army 
bases  and  other  Federal  establishments.  WPA 
workers  have  also  constructed  ur  improved 
police,  fire  alarm,  and  traffic  signal  lines  which 
in  total  length  would  reach  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco. 

Education 

Local  communities  have  recognized  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  WPA  work  in  the 
field  of  education  and  have  sponsored  many 
projects  both  to  imprf)ve  their  school  plants 
and  to  extend  educational  services  to  groups 
not  ordinarily  reached  by  the  public  school 
systems.  The  Tieed  foi-  imjirovement  or  exten- 
sion of  school  facilities  varies  widelj',  of  course, 
from  one  community  to  another,  and  tliis 
variation  is  reflected  in  the  kinds  of  work  done 
l)y  the  WPA  in  this  field.  Many  WPA  projects 
have  been  imdertaken  to  improve  or  I'ccondi- 
tion  school  Imildings  that  had  fallen  into  dis- 
repair during  the  depression  years  and  that, 
in  many  instances,  had  been  condemned  by 
public  officials.  The  types  of  work  have 
ranged  from  the  replacement  of  roofs  to  com- 


plete renovation  to  jirovide  modern  lighting, 
heating,  and  plumbing  facilities  for  the  school 
children.  Through  the  WPA  program  more 
than  30,000  school  buihlings  ranging  from 
small  rural  schools  to  large  city  institutions 
were  improved  during  the  period  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  thi'ough  June  1941. 
About  5,000  new  school  buildings  were  com- 
pleted by  WPA  workers  during  the  same  six- 
year  period.  Many  of  them  provide  a  modern 
educational  plant  to  replace  an  inadequate  old 
establishment.  Sometimes  the  new  buildings 
were  designed  to  efi'ect  the  consolidation  of 
several  schools,  permitting  the  old  buildings  to 
be  converted  into  branch  libraries  or  to  be  used 
for  other  educational  purposes. 

Table  32. — Number  of  School  Buildings  Con- 
structed ON  Projects  Oper.^^ted  by  WPA,  by 
Pupil  Capacity 


CUMXT,ATIVE 

THROrOH 

June  30. 

1941 

Pupil  capacity 

New  construction 

.\dditions 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Total              :. 

5,103 

ion.  0 

1.908 

100.0 

1.289 

1.978 

811 

444 

252 

184 

74 

27 

19 

25 

25.3 
38.8 
1,^8 
8.7 
4.9 
3.6 
1.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.5 

540 

819 

289 

121 

62 

31 

14 

13 

10 

9 

28.3 

.IIVHQ..        

1.10-249                           

43.1 

IS.  1 

2.111-849... 

3.'>0^149 

6.3 
3.2 

4.';0-549 - 

1.6 
0.7 

fi.';0-749              

0.7 

750-849 

0.5 

0.6 

The  new  schools  that  project  sponsors  have 
chosen  to  build  with  WPA  assistance  ranged 
from  small  buildings  for  rural  areas  to  large  city 
institutions  wnth  accommodations  for  many 
himdreds  of  pupils.  Nearly  two-fifths  of  them 
were  buildings  with  a  capacity  of  between  .50 
and  1.50  pupils,  as  is  indicated  in  Table  32. 
Although  small  schoolhouses  with  perhaps  no 
more  tl)a7\  one  or  two  rooms  continue  to  fill  the 
needs  in  some  sparsely  settled  areas  or  sections 
where  transportation  is  difficult,  these  small 
schools  with  room  for  less  than  50  pupils  made 
up  only  2.5  percent  of  the  WPA-built  total. 
Nearly  16  percent  of  the  schools  had  facilities 
for  between  150  and  250  pupils,  and  a  slightly 
larger  proportion  could  accommodate  between 
250  and  550  children.  The  remaining  3  percent 
of  the  school  buildings  were  large  structures,  25 
of  which  had  room  for  more  than  850  pupils. 
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EDUCATIONAL   BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED  OR 
IMPROVED   BY   WPA 


One  of  the  new  grade  school  bnildiiigs  with 
facihties  for  a,p])roxiin;itely  100  piijiils  was 
recently  completed  in  Shawnee  Connty,  near 
Topeka,  Kansas.  The  destruction  of  the  dis- 
trict school  l>y  tire  in  tiie  s])rin<r  of  lllMit  had  cre- 
ated an  urLjcnt  need  foi'  scliool  facilities  in  tliat 
district  wlii're  temporary  school  qnarters  were 
being  provided  in  an  old  railway  coach. 
Through  cooperation  with  the  WPA,  a  new 
school  was  hnilt  at  a  cost  of  $;i7,()00  of  which  the 
sponsor  provided  about  a  third.  Constnicted 
of  brick,  with  un  as]jhalt  roof  and  stone  trim, 
the  new  school  contains  four  classrooms,  ofiices, 
and  an  auditoiium  with  a  stage  on  the  main 
flooi'  and  has  boiler,  pump,  and  c()al  rooms  in 
the  basement. 

Among  the  buildings  thiit  are  partly  e(hica- 
tional  and  partly  recreational  in  function  is  the 
new  student-activities  building  conslructcd  by 
WPA  workers  for  the  .State  Teachers'  College  at 
Tempe,  Arizona,  wheic  the  continually  incicas- 
ing  elii-oilnient  had  ereuted  ;i  need  for  exj)ande(i 


student  facilities.  The  central  part  of  the 
building  is  an  auditorium,  an  umisual  feature  of 
which  is  a  two-way  stage  constructed  so  that 
its  audience  nniy  be  seated  either  in  the  audi- 
torium or  on  the  lawn  outside.  Classrooms, 
office  rooms,  locker  rcKims,  and  showers  are 
])rovided  in  the  wings  on  either  side  of  the 
iiuditoriiun,  Vov  the  walls  of  the  buikling, 
WPA  worknu'U  made  bricks  out  of  the  earth 
\\hich  was  excavated  to  form  the  basement, 
using  as  an  admixtiur  a  bitulithic  oil  or  enuilsi- 
fiei'  instead  of  the  water  nnd  straw  customarily 
usetl  in  the  manufa.cture  of  adobe  in  Arizona. 
The  foundation  is  of  reinforced  concrete  and  the 
roof  is  covered  with  asbestos  roofing.  Murals 
for  the  decoiation  of  the  auditiu-ium  and  hand- 
woven  textiles  for  window  dra])eries  aiul  up- 
holstery were  providetl  through  a  WPA  art 
project. 

Educiitional  facilities  have  also  been  im- 
proved thi-ough  projects  for  the  construction  of 
additions  to  existiiig  buildings.     A  snndl   rural 
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New    grade    school    building    in    Shawnee    County    (Kans  ) 
replaces  an  older  building  destroyed  by  fire 

community  in  Bullocii  County,  Cioorgia,  -wliirh 
had  reached  its  Umit  of  permissible  bonded  in- 
debt(>dness,  was  in  great  need  of  additional 
classroom  space  and  faciUties,  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  school  population.  With  AYPA 
providing  the  labor  and  the  county  as  sponsor 
providing  money  and  materials  to  the  extent  of 
about  40  percent  of  the  total  cost,  an  addition 
was  made  to  the  Nevils  High  School.  The  new 
strticture  is  a  five-room  frame  building,  contain- 
hig  a  canniug  ])laut,  a  farm  and  industrial  arts 
slio]).  an  agricultural  classroom,  and  two  home 
economics  classrooms. 

Since  the  begmning  of  the  program,  more 
than  1,900  additions  to  schools  have  been  con- 
structed through  WPA  projects.  More  than 
two-fifths  of  these  additions  have  a  capacity  of 
between  50  and  150  pujiils,  as  is  indicated  ui 
Table   32. 

WPA  contributions  in  the  field  of  education 
have  inrludeil  thi'  ])rovisioii  of  many  ('(hicational 


Interior    of    Student    Acliviti._,    building    at    Arizona    Stale 

Teachers  College  (Tempe),  furniture,  drapery  and 

upholstery  material,  as  well  as  the  building 

itself,  are  products  of  WPA  labor 


opportiuiities  for  ])ersons  l)eyond  school  age  and 
foi-  children  of  preschool  age  from  low-uicome 
families.  These  ediicational  activities  have  been 
coniUicted  on  a  state-wide  basis  in  close  cooper- 
ation with  state  departments  of  education,  to 
make  sme  that  they  supplement  rather  than 
take  the  place  of  any  activities  conducted  by 
existing  state  bxireaus.  In  addition  to  expand- 
ing the  educational  opportimities  available  to 
the  public,  these  WPA  projects  have  facilitated 
the  placement  of  unemployed  teachers  in  regu- 
lar jobs  under  the  state  school  systems. 

Work  to  eliminate  illiteracy  and  to  facilitate 
the  naturalization  of  aliens  has  occupied  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  educational  program. 
WPA  literacy  classes  have  been  conducted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many  Americans  Avho  have 
grown)  to  maturity  without  k'arning  to  read  and 
write  and  of  the  large  numbers  of  aliens  who 
must  leaj-n  to  reiul  and  write  English  before  they 
can  begin  to  take  steps  toward  becoming  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  To  assist  foreign- 
born  jjersons  iji  taking  fiu'ther  stej)s  toward 
naturalization,  additional  classes  are  included 
under  the  educational  program.  In  these  classes 
prospective  citizens  study  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  the  principles  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and 
other  subject  matter  required  for  naturalization. 

Because  literacy  and  naturalization  work  are 
so  closely  relatetl,  many  states  have  conducted 
these  classes  as  one  program;  therefore  data  for 
the  country  as  a  whole  are  available  only  for  the 
two  activities  condiined.  During  the  month  of 
A])ril  1941,  about  211,000  persons  were  enrolled 
in  literacy  and  natm-alization  classes  provided 
under  the  WPA  program. 

Although  large  numbers  of  persons  have  been 
assisted  in  obtaining  their  citizenshij)  through 
WPA  classes  diu'ijig  the  ]xist  six  years,  a  large 
field  for  the  expansion  of  such  work  remains. 
Restdts  of  the  alien  registration  ui  December 
194(1  indicated  that  there  were  more  than 
4, 500, 0(10  aliens  i-esiding  in  the  United  States,  a 
considerable  nmuber  of  whom  are  probably  un- 
able to  read  and  write  Etiglish.  In  a  niind)er  of 
states  the  alien  populati(Hi  represented  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  state  total  in  1940.  It 
is  im])ortant,  especially  in  the  present  emei'- 
geucy,  that  as  many  ])ersotis  as  are  al)le  to 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  citizeushij)  should 
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do  so.  One  of  till'  iiiniii  ol)j('ctivcs  of  lln'  I'duca- 
tioiial  j)|-()frraiii  uiulci-  llic  \VI'A  at  the  prcsdit 
tinio  is  to  help  such  persons  hcconit'  citi/cns  by 
condiicting  classes  along  lines  suggested  by  the 
[mniigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  plans  were  under 
way  for  the  expansion  of  these  classes  as  a 
defense  measure. 

The  WPA  in  coo])eration  with  the  United 
States  Ofhce  of  E)ducation  and  local  sponsors 
has  undertaken  vocational  training  in  the 
interest  of  national  defense.  'Phis  national 
defense  vocational  training  project,  as  well  as 
the  training  for  household  and  institutional 
workers  and  the  genei-al  vocational  traming 
provided  under  the  adult  education  program 
of  the  WPA,  are  discussed  in  the  section  be- 
ginning on  page  29. 

Besides  literacy  anil  naturalization  courses 
and  vocational  training,  many  general  educa- 
tional activities  are  carried  on  under  the  adult 
education  ])iogi-am.  Classes  are  conducted  in 
a  variety  of  sid)jects  which  have  enabled 
huiulieds  of  thousands  of  adidts  (292,000  in 
April  1941  alone),  many  of  whom  had  only  the 
most  rudimentary  education,  to  take  more 
advanced  work.  A  special  workers'  service 
program  has  also  been  imdertaken  in  a  number 
of  states  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  both 
industrial  and  agrictdtm-al  workers. 

Activities  in  which  the  general  public  partici- 
pates, such  as  lectures,  forums,  and  art  and 
nuisic  classes,  are  also  conducted  through  the 
WPA  education  i)]ogr!ini.  The  public  partici- 
pation in  thest'  activities  during  the  month  of 


WPA     naturalization     class     for     foreign-born     residents     of 
Kansas  City  (Mo.) 


A|)ril  1941  indicates  the  wide  interest  shown  in 
these  educational  pursuits.  Attendance  at  lec- 
tures and  forums  approached  135,000  and  en- 
rollment in  art  and  music  classes  totaled  about 
290,000  in  that  month. 

Nm-sery  school  activities,  closely  integrated 
with  parent  education  and  homemaking,  com- 
prise the  WPA  family  life  education  program. 
The  nursery  schools  are  designed  to  serve  pre- 
school childr(>n  from  relief  and  low-income 
gi'oups.  The  children  arc  given  well-balanced 
meals,  a  daily  health  inspection  and  essential 
health  services,  and  opportunities  for  experience 
with  books,  pictures,  music,  creative  materials, 
and  such  guidance  as  children  need  to  learn 
personal  independence  and  socially  usefvd  ways 
of  living.  Parent-education  and  homemaking 
classes  relating  to  diets,  budgets,  child  care, 
and  similar  subjects  are  conducted  for  the 
parents  of  nursery  school  and  other  children. 


This  WPA-built 
sctiool  (in  Paris, 
Texas)  can  accom- 
modate 600  students 
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Lunch  time  in  a  WPA  nursci 


y  school 


During  the  month  of  April  1941  ahont  37.000 
children  were  enrolled  in  1,300  WFA  nui-seiy 
schools,  and  about  132,000  adults  attended 
parent-education  and  honieniaking  classes. 

Persons  with  physical  handicaps  have  also 
l)ccn  benefited  through  WPA  educational  j^roj- 
ects.  Special  classes  have  been  conducteil  for 
institutionalized  and  handicapped  chiklren  and 
adults.  Visual  aids  have  been  made  foi'  tlir 
use  of  persons  handicaj^iied  by  loss  of  heaiing. 
Three  dimensional  niotlels,  relief  maps,  and 
other  devices  liavc  been  produced  on  WPA 
projects  for  the  use  of  tlie  l)lind. 


I    iht    1    100    gymnasiums    ihat    have    been    built    with 
WPA  labor,  this  one  is  at  Spnngville  (Utah) 


Libiiiiy  facilities  have  been  extended  to  the 
general  public  botli  through  the  coustruction, 
cidargement.  or  improvement  of  about  1,000 
library  buildings  and  through  the  assistance 
fimiished  in  tlic  (i|)cratii)n  of  thousands  of 
iibriiries  throughout  the  country.  The  exten- 
sion of  permanent  library  service  systems  to 
areas  where  such  facilities  were  inadequate  or 
nonexistent  has  l)een  effected  lliiough  demon- 
strations that  include  branch  iibrafies  and 
l)Ook  deposit  stations,  augmented  by  t)ookmo- 
bile  service  in  rural  areas.  In  addition  to 
library  services  rendered,  nearly  S7, 000, 000 
books  have  been  renovated  oi'  repaired  by  WPA 
workers  since  the  inception  of  tiie  program. 

Recreation 

The  sponsorship  of  projects  in  the  held  of 
recreation  by  local  conanunities  reflects  the 
growing  interest  in  facilities  of  this  type  by 
the  general  public.  .Substantial  contributions 
have  been  made  through  the  construction  of 
recreational    buildings;    a    total    of    8,000    new 

buildings   had    1 n    completed    through    WPA 

projects  by  the  end  of  .Fune  i;)41.  and  more 
than  5.000  existing  recreational  buildings  had 
been  renovatetl.  During  the  same  perioti  500 
additions  were  completed.  Inclutled  among  the 
new  buildings  were  nearly  400  auditoriums  and 
1,100  gymnasiums. 

Some  of  the  nvnnerous  recreational  facilities, 
other  than  buildings  that  have  Ijeen  com])leted 
through  project  work,  are  illustrated  by  the 
accompanying  photographs  and  a  sunniuiry  of 
accomi)lishnient  through  June  30,  1941,  is  fur- 
nished in  Table  33,  Parks  and  playgrounds 
have  been  poi;)wlar  projects  in  all  states;  nearly 
S.OOO  iiarks  and  more  than  12.000  ]>laygrounds 
were  constructed  or  im])roved  (huing  the  six- 
yi^ar  |)erio(l.  It  is  difficnlt  to  sunnnari/.c  the 
items  of  acconqilishiueiit  coiuu'cted  with  jiark 
and  playground  de\'elopment,  but  much  work 
along  such  lines  as  tree  aiul  shrub  planting,  seed- 
ing and  sodding,  placenuMit  of  playground 
e(|uipment.  and  construction  of  outdoor  fire- 
])laces  is  performed  in  the  operation  of  these 
lirojects.  The  buildings,  roads,  sidewalks,  and 
other  fiicilities  constructed  or  im])roved  in  con- 
nection with  tlie  develiipment  of  |)arks  are 
inchuied  in  the  respective  totals  for  those  items. 
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:>  ^^^H*^  t. 


Municipal  swimming  pool  for  the  residents  of  Wichita  (Kans.) 


Among  the  rccrciitidiial  f;icililics  tliiit  li;ivt' 
resulted  from  WPA  ])rojects  iiic  more  thiiii  J.SOd 
new  athletic  fields  and  nearly  2,400  that  have 
been  improved.  Since  tlie  inception  of  the  pro- 
gram 2.100  new  stadiums,  ui-aiidstaiids,  and 
bleachers  have  been  constructed;  often  these 
were    built    at    the    site   of   athletic    fit'lds   con- 


Table  33. — Recreational   Facilities   C'on^trx  <  ted 

OH   Improved  on   Projects  Operated   hy   WPA 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1941 


TyjR'  ul  (acility 


Parks 

Playgrounds _ 

Athletic  fields _ 

Fairgrounds  and  rodeo  lironnds. 
Tennis  courts 
Golf  courses - 

Handball  courts 

Horseshoe  courts 

Swimming  pools 

Wading  pools  

Ice  sitating  areas 

Ski  trails  (miles) _. 

Ski  jumps--     

Bandsholls-  -    - . -  -        

Outdoor  theatres  -  -  - 
Stadiums  and  grandstands 

Recreational  huildings  


Auditoriums,  - 
Gvmnasiums. 
Other 


Xumber 


New  con- 
struction 


1,552 

2,815 

2,816 

46 

9,403 

237 

1,668 

2,135 

742 

775 

1,084 

312 

64 

214 

132 

2,101 


Keconstruc- 

.\(i'lit  j<in^     tion  or  im- 

lirovenient 


16(1 
98 
63 
5 


8,046 


372 
1,093 
6,581 


6.  HIT 

9.  l.W 

2.  3S2 

283 

2.998 

354 

156 

l."i3 

319 

81 

84 

14 
74 
27 
758 


128 
224 

188 


5, 317 

402 

688 

4.227 


structcd  or  ini])ro\ cd  \)\  W'I'A  wori<ers.  Nearly 
half  tile  new  stadiums,  grandstands,  and  bleach- 
ers iu'c  small  structures  containing'  seats  for  less 
than  1,000  persons.  About  a  fourth  of  them 
ciui  accommodate  between  1,000  and  2,000 
persons,  and  the  remiuiuler  arc  considcrai)ly 
larger;  some  of  them  have  a  seating  cajiacity  of 
more  than   10,000. 

Facilities  for  practicidly  all  forms  of  outdoor 
recreation  have  been  provided  through  WPA 
pi-ojects.  Thousands  of  liaiidi)all.  horseshoe, 
aiul  tennis  courts  have  been  built,  tfundreds 
of  swimming  anil  wading  pools  have  i)een  con- 
structed, many  of  them  in  sections  of  tlic  coun- 
try where  public  facilities  for  water  s))orts  were 
not  ])reviously  available,  (iolf  courses,  ski 
jumps,  and  i)andsliclls  are  among  the  other 
facilities  that  luive  been  piovided  for  commu- 
nity recreation  through  WPA  ])i()jects. 

WPA  recreational  leaders  in  coojieriilitin  with 
lociil  agencies  have  condiu'ted  leisure-time  pro- 
grams in  both  rural  and  urban  coiniiiunities. 
In  most  states  the  WPA  recreation  program  is 
o])erated  on  a  state-wide  basis  through  the 
sponsorship  of  ti  (le|)artinent  of  i'<luc;i.tion,  i)ub- 
lii-  wclfiirc,  or  othn-  stjitc  jigency.  Local 
a(l\isoiy    coiiiinil  Ices    coniposcd     of    in  Icrested 
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citizens  as  woll  ns  representatives  of  cliurclies. 
hospitals,  lahoi-  iiiiions,  ami  business  irf()ui)s 
play  an  ini])(>itant  i)art  in  the  program.  Tliey 
assist  in  surveying  eommunity  r(>creatioiu)l 
needs,  in  securing  the  use  of  availabh-  recrea- 
tional facilities,  and  in  planning  programs  and 
training  workers. 

Under  the  WPA  recreation  program,  leader- 
ship is  provided  in  a  variety  of  leism-e-time 
activities  including  recreational  opportunities 
appropriate  and  interesting  to  practically  all 
groups  in  th(>  community.  The  WPA  activi- 
ties are  designed  to  suppk^ment  existing  local 
recreation  jM-ogiams  or  to  provide  public  recre- 
ational services  in  commimities  where  they 
previously  were  lacking.  Typical  of  the  leader- 
ship activities  are  those  that  alTord  people  the 
o]i])ortuinty  of  participating  in  music,  drama, 
and  craft  work,  and  developing  other  cultural 
and  hobby  interests.  Games  and  sports  and 
other  kinds  of  physical  recreation  are  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  local  facilities  and 
climatic  con<litions  and  with  the  preferences  of 
local  groups. 

Public  Health  and  Sanitation 

More  healthful  surroundings  have  ])een  llie 
objective  of  many  of  the  projects  initiated  by 
local  sponsors  and  operated  through  the  WPA. 
These  include  projects  relating  to  pul)lic  health 
such  as  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
hospitals,  sanitary  and  storm  sewers,  and  water 
supply  systems,  as  well  as  projects  that  provide 
medical  and  health  services.  Research  studi(>s 
on  syphilis,  tuberculosis,  and  industrial  dis- 
eases conducted  under  the  research  program  of 
the  WPA  have  also  made  contributions  in  the 
field  of  public  health. 

Directly  related  to  public  health  have  beeii 
the  projects  through  which  164  new  hospitals 
and  92  hospital  additions  have  been  con- 
structed and  nearly  1 ,800  have  been  improved 
or  renovat(>d.  Moi-e  than  three-fourths  of  the 
new  hospitals  are  small  institutions  with  a 
capacity  of  less  than  50  beds,  but  a  few  of  them 
are  large  enough  to  accommodate  several 
hiintlred  patients. 

Many  of  the  newly  l)uilt  hospitals  were  ])ro- 
vided  for  communities  in  which  no  such  facili- 
ties were   previously   available.     Among   these 


i~  I  lie  new  muni<'i])al  hospital  recently  com- 
|)lete(l  for  Wai-road,  Minnesota,  a  rural  town 
of  nearly  1,200  population,  in  Roseau  County. 
Prior  to  the  construction  of  this  l)uilding  there 
was  no  modern  public  hospital  in  ibis  part  of 
the  state.  The  building  is  of  monolithic,  con- 
crete construction,  fireproof  throughout,  and 
has  steam  heat,  air  conditioning,  and  modern 
operating.  X-ray,  and  laboratory  equipment. 
It  contains  six  wards  and  six  private  rooms  (all 
with  signal  and  pvddic  address  systems),  a 
six-bed  nursery,  a  modern  kitchen,  offices, 
and  nurses'  dining  room  and  lounge.  Ap- 
l)idximately  a  third  of  the  cost  of  this  38-bed 
iios])ital  was  provided  by  the  town  of  Warroad, 
which  sponsored  the  project. 

Some  of  the  new  buildings  have  been  designed 
to  meet  special  needs,  as  does  the  new  Crippled 
Cliildi-en's  Home  located  near  Florence.  South 
Caiohna.  The  Home  was  established  ui  1937 
in  a  two-stoi-y  residence  ui  Florence,  but  only  12 
children  could  be  cared  for  there  and  the  facili- 
ties were  madequate.  The  new  establishment 
is  located  on  a  beautiful  six-acre  wooded  knoll  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  It  consists  of 
two  lai-ge  buildings,  jouied  by  a  central  heatuig 
])lant  and  kitchen,  ui  which  about  40  children 
may  be  eared  for.  Facilities  for  physiotherapy 
and  occupational  therapy  and  other  methods  of 
treatment  are  provided.  These  facilities  are 
available  primarily  to  children  whose  parents 
are  financially  unable  to  provide  such  care 
through  private  hospitals.  As  the  Home  is 
the  only  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  state,  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  through  the  Crippled 
Children's  Commission,  provides  funds  so  that 
children  from  all  parts  of  the  state  can  be 
cared  for  at  a  nommal  cost  to  the  pai'cnts. 


••-   ^W 


The    WPA-built    municipal     hospital    at    Warroad    (Minn  ) 
serves  a  Iar3c  rural  area 
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Crippled  Children's 
Home  near  Flor- 
ence (S.  C.)  built 
under  a  WPA 
project  and 
staffed  largely  by 
WPA  workers 


iio^. 


>^iiiniliiiii"itTliiiil'r 


ii_  -.^._^_ . 
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Medical  and  health  sei-\  ices  for  person?  win) 
could  not  otherwise  ati'ord  them  have  been  fur- 
nished on  WPA  projects  through  assistance  to 
local  health  agencies  at  medical  and  dental 
clinics  and  through  training  and  furnislihig 
nonprofessional  workers  in  wards,  kitchens,  and 
other  departments  of  tax-supported  hospitals 
and  institutions.  Sometimes  they  have  been 
extended  to  areas  where  such  services  were  not 
previously  available.  The  services  have  in- 
cluded medical  and  dental  treatments  and  tests; 
imnuuiization  against  dii)htheria.  scarlet  fever, 
small])ox,  typhoid  fever,  and  other  diseases; 
and  hearing  and  vision  testuig  of  school  children. 

One  of  the  eludes  operated  with  WJW 
assistance  is  the  Lymanhurst  Children's  Clinic 
m  Miimeapolis,  Minnesota.  The  project  is 
under  the  sponsorshi])  of  the  Division  of 
Public  Health  of  the  Heiuiepin  County  I^oard 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  clinic  specializes  in  the 
treatment  of  heart  ailments  of  children.  In 
addition  to  the  care  which  is  provided  for  needy 
children  who  might  otherwise  be  neglecteil, 
research  into  the  factors  involved  m  cardiac 
conditions  is  a  valuable  service  rendered  by  the 
cluiic.  The  WPA  has  provided  personnel  to 
assist  ui  this  work,  such  as  nurses,  orderlies, 
maids,  clerks,  a  laboratory  techniciati,  and 
supervisory  employees.  In  addition,  the  iliiur 
building  and  the  grounds  around  it  have  been 
improved  by  WPA  workers, 

])uring  the  past  year  a  new  traiiung  ]irograni 
for  noji[)rofessional  workers  in  iios])itals  and 
institutions  was  conductecl  as  a  part  oi  the 
WI'A  (h'fense  activities.      The  scope  of  this  pro- 


gram is  described  in  the  section  of  this  repoit 
begiiuiing  on  ])age  29, 

Important  eojitributions  to  public  health  have 
been  made  by  the  WPA  projects  through  which 
water  supply  and  s(>wage  disposal  systi>ms  have 
been  built  or  imj)rovetl.  Some  of  these  proj- 
ects provided  modern  sanitation  facilities  for 
communities  which  i)reviously  had  to  dejiend  on 
more  primitive  methods.  Others  extended  the 
N\  ater  or  sanitation  systems  of  urban  communi- 
ties in  which  pojmlation  growth  had  made  the 
existing  facilities  inadequate.  This  kuid  of 
situation  has  been  particularly  prevalent  smce 
the  initiation  of  the  defense  program  which  re- 
sulted m  tremendous  population  uicreases  in 
some  centers  of  defense  uidustrial  activity. 

In  the  six  years  of  WPA  activity  more  than 
200  water  treatment  plants  have  been  built  or 
iidarged    and    150    existing   plants    have    been 

Table  .34.—  Public  He.\lth  Facilities  C'o.nstructed- 
i)R   Improved  on   Project.s  Operated   by    WP,\ 

C'T'MTT.ATrVI-:  THROUfiH  JU.NE   30,  1941 


A  Inclndt's  additiuns  to  cxistinp  fiicilities. 
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roiiovatcil.  Berlin.  Now  Hani])shin',  is  one  of 
tlic  cities  in  which  the  construction  of  a  water 
treiitiiu'iit  phxnt  through  a  WPA  project  made 
suitable  for  human  consumption  water  that 
was  previously  considered  unsafe.  The  city 
had  experhnented  unsuccessfully  with  various 
drainage  and  strainer  methotls  for  several  years 
in  an  effort  to  remove  the  high  color  an<i  tur- 
bi<Hty  of  its  water,  caused  by  the  swampiness 
of  tlu^  land  near  the  source  of  supply.  The  new 
filtration  plant,  built  at  an  elevation  of  about 
300  feet  above  the  city,  is  designed  to  eliminate 
all  scdunent  and  to  supply  water  by  gravity  to 
the  highest  parts  of  the  city.  It  is  composed 
of  eight  cork-insulated  steel  tanks,  with  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  some  54,000  gallons.  These 
tanks  can  filter  nearly  2,200,000  gallons  of 
water  everj^  24  hours 

In  some  communities  the  (|uality  of  the 
water  supply  has  been  good,  but  the  distribu- 
tion system  was  inadequate.  The  construction 
of  more  than  14,000  miles  of  new  ac)ueducts, 
water  mains,  and  distribution  lines  and  the 
im])roveinent  of  some  3,000  miles  of  existing 
water  lines  have  materially  increased  the 
availability  of  the  water  supply  in  many  such 
communities. 

Water  for  Roma,  Texas,  a  town  of  about 
1,400   ])opulation,   used   to   be  drawn    by   hand 


from  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  haided  in  barrels 
to  the  residents.  The  Rio  Grande  is  still  the 
source  of  the  town's  water,  but  it  is  made 
available  to  the  residents  by  a  complete  modern 
plant  with  intake,  purification,  and  distribu- 
tion facilities,  built  through  a  WPA  project. 

Storage  facilities  for  water  have  been  ex- 
panded through  the  construction  of  about  2,700 
storage  tanks  and  reservoirs  and  the  improve- 
ment of  660  others.  In  addition  to  providing 
a  larger  supply  of  water  for  Innnan  use,  this 
work  has  been  an  un])ortant  factor  in  fire  pro- 
tection in  outlying  conmiunities,  as  has  also 
the  new  construction,  enlargement,  or  renova- 
tion of  about  1,400  pumping  stations,  many 
of  which  were  for  use  in  connection  with  water- 
supply  systems. 

One  of  the  WPA  reservoir  projects  under 
way  at  the  end  of  the  1941  fiscal  year  will  per- 
mit the  storage  of  4,600  acre-feet  of  water  for 
Greeley,  Colorado,  and  other  communities 
nearby.  The  project  work  includes  the  con- 
struction of  an  earth-fill  dam  400  feet  long  and 
90  feet  high,  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Cache  la 
Pou<lre  River,  and  of  a  32.5-foot  diversion 
tunnel.  The  tunnel,  drilled  through  solid 
rock,  is  being  used  to  divt'rt  water  from  the 
stream  bed  during  the  construction  of  the  dam. 
Upon    the  completion   of   the   earthen   liarrier. 


Sunbury  (Ohio)  sewage  disposal  plant  showing  filter  beds  and   treatment   plant 
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till'  (uiuu'l  will  he  used  as  an  oiitl(>t  to  catTv 
watrr  from  the  reservoir  into  the  (ircclcy  city 
(listrihution  system. 

Inadequate  treatment  of  sewa^i'  not  only 
creates  a  serious  liealth  prohlem  but  often  pre- 
vents the  use  of  streams  and  lakes  for-  rcctra- 
tional  purposes.  In  order  to  relieve  sueli  I'on- 
ditioiis,  local  communities  have  sponsored  the 
new  construction  or  eiihiriienient  of  more  than 
800  treatment  plants  and  the  Lmproveiuent  ol 
nearly  400  others. 

As  the  result  of  a  recently  comi)leted  sewa^'e 
dis])<isai  project,  Sunbury,  Ohio,  a  town  of 
about  tiOO  p()])ulation,  now  has  for  th(>  first 
time  a  modern  sewerage  system.  The  new 
system  involved  the  uistallation  of  five  and  a 
half  miles  of  sewer  Imes  and  the  construction 
of  a  dis])osal  plant,  including  a  pump  house, 
an  Imlioff  settling  tank,  two  small  sludge  beds, 
and  foin-  sand  filter  beds.  The  plant  can 
handle  75,000  gallons  of  sewage  daily  and  is 
designed  so  that  the  only  power  required  for 
its  operation  is  an  electric  pump  which  raises 
the  sewage  into  the  Imliofi'  tank,  from  which 
point  it  flows  by  gravity. 

The  size  of  the  Sunbury  plant  is  typical  of 
the  plants  constructed  by  the  WPA.  Nearly 
half  (48  percent)  of  the  new  sewage  treatment 
plants  built  since  the  beginnmg  of  the  program 
have  had  capacities  of  less  than  100,000  gallons 
per  day  and  39  percent  can  handle  from  100.000 
to  .500,000  gallons.  Although  most  of  the 
I)lants  have  been  relatively  small,  20  plants 
having  capacities  of  over  2,500,000  gallons  per 
day  have  been   built  through  WPA   projects. 

Much  of  the  WPA  work  in  connection  with 
sewage  disposal  systems  has  been  the  extension 
of  sanitary  facilities  to  additional  users.  Proj- 
ect operations  have  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  nearly  22,000  miles  of  new  sanitary  and 
storm  sewers  and  the  improvement  of  ab(iut 
3,400  miles  of  sewer  line.  Nevv  service  con- 
nections numbered  nearly  540.000.  In  rural 
ureas  where  the  installation  of  sewerage  systems 
was  not  feasil)le,  more  than  2,240,000  sanitary- 
privies  were  built.  Seven  southern  states 
accounted  for  over  half  of  the  total  number  of 
sanitary  privies  built  through  WPA  projects. 

Malaria  control  through  the  drainage  of  low- 
lands and  the  sprayuig  of  oil  and  insecticide  on 
marshes   and    ponds    to    destroy    the    breeding 
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A  few  of  tfic  many  recipients  of  fiot  scfiool   luncfies  served 
tfirough  WPA  projects 

])la(:-es  of  disease-carrying  mosquitos  is  another 
health  activity  in  which  the  WPA  has  assisted. 
In  the  opinion  of  health  authorities  these  con- 
trols have  contributed  greatly  to  the  reduction 
of  the  spread  of  malaria.  Dmhig  the  past  year 
such  projects  have  been  operated  near  army 
cam]3s  to  reduce  the  menace  of  the  disease  to 
troop  concentrations. 

Better  health  conditions  are  also  the  objec- 
tive of  WPA  mine  sealing  projects.  During 
the  si-\  years  enduig  with  June  1941  more  than 
218,000  openings  of  abandoned  muies,  most  of 
which  w^ere  located  in  the  Ohio  River  Basin, 
were  sealed  by  project  workers.  Mine  sealing 
greatly  reduces  the  sulfuric  acid  pollution  of 
streams  and  thus  cuts  the  cost  of  purification 
necessary  to  make  then'  w^aters  fit  for  human 
consumption.  In  addition  to  this  benefit,  fish 
losses  and  losses  throtigh  corrosioti  of  dams, 
locks,  and  steel  boats  are  diminishetl. 

Welfare 

^^'PA  work  in  the  field  of  welfare  includes  a 
variety  of  activities  ranguig  from  the  serving  of 
school  lunches  to  provision  of  assistance  lor 
ru'cdy  families  by  housekeeping  aides.  This 
group  of  projects  has  not  oidy  expanded  the 
welfare  services  available  m  commimities  all 
over  the  country,  but  also  has  provided  jobs 
for  a  large  share  of  the  women  eligible  for  em- 
ployment imder  the  WPA  program. 

All  important  part  of  the  welfare  activities, 
particidarly  dining  the  past  year,  has  been  the 
school  lunch  i)rogram  desigiK^l  to  improve  the 
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CHART  12 
LUNCHES    SERVED  ON    WPA    SCHOOL   LUNCH    PROJECTS 


Year   Ending  June    30,  1941 


health  of  school  children  by  providing  them 
with  nutritious  well-balanced  hot  lunches. 
School  officials  report  that  this  service  results 
in  better  grades,  better  school  attendance,  and 
better  attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  children  as 
well  as  better  health.  The  mcreased  local 
interest  in  this  type  of  activity  is  uidicated  by 
the  fact  that  271,500,000  lunches  were  served 
thu-ing  the  1940-41  school  year  as  compared 
with  148,100,000  in  the  precedmg  school  year. 
During  one  quarter  of  the  past  year,  about 
22,000  different  schools  located  in  three-fourths 
of  the  counties  in  the  Nation  participated  in 
the  school  lunch  program. 

Canning  and  the  preserving  of  food  are  done 
on  many  WPA  projects.  The  food  is  obtained 
from  WPA  gardening  projects,  from  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Adnunistration,  and  from  local 
sponsors.  Much  of  the  food  preserving  has  been 
undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  school 
lunch  program.  A  significant  part  of  the  work, 
however,  is  done  for  public  institutions,  as  in 


Coloratlo  where  more  than  67.000  gallons  of 
fruits  ami  vegetables  were  canned  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1941  by  a  WPA  canning 
project  for  the  State  Hospital  at  Pueblo.  Most 
of  the  vegetables  canned  were  produced  in  the 
hospital's  gardens,   but  some  were  bought  by 

Table  35, — Accomplishments  on  Selected  Types  of 
Welfare  Prciects  Oper.ated  nv  WPA 

CUMVL.^TIVE   THROUGH  JU.NE   M),    1941 


Item 

Number 

Visits  made  by  housekeeping  aides 

26,  515,  000 

765, 153.  000 

Food  preserved: 

60,  255,  000 

Pounds  dried                                    .    _    . 

6.  218.  000 

437.  327,  000 

Garments 

342  009  000 

Men's 

67,  718  000 

Women's 

77  226  000 

Boys'                     

59.  237  000 

Girls' 

69,  548,  000 

Infants*             . 

41.  568.  000 

Diapers 

26  712  000 

95  318  000 
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the  hospital  from  (^oloiado  fai-mors.  On  all 
caniiing  and  prcscrvini;  projocts  dining  the  {)ast 
six  years  more  than  60,250,000  quarts  of  food- 
stufl's  have  been  canned  and  nearly  6,220,000 
pounds  have  been  dried.  The  WPA  has  also 
furnished  employment  to  certified  workers  on 
projects  for  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities made  available  by  the  Sm-plus  Mar- 
keting Administration. 

.Many  garments  anil  otlier  articles  for  distri- 
bution to  needy  families  and  public  institutions 
have  been  produced  on  WPA  sewmg-room  proj- 
ects operated  in  all  states.  More  than  342,- 
000,000  garments  for  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren and  about  95,300,000  other  articles  such 
as  sheets,  pillowcases,  towels,  and  other  house- 
hold goods  had  been  produced  by  the  end  of 
June   1941. 

Valuable  services  have  also  been  extended 
to  needy  families  by  WPA  housekeejiing  aides 
who  go  to  their  assistance  when  the  regular 
homemaker  has  been  incapacitated  or  when 
some  other  emergency  exists.  More  than 
26,500,000  visits  were  made  by  housekeeping 
aides  during  the  entire  period  ending  with  June 
1941.  These  aides,  in  rendering  needed  emer- 
gency assistance,  introduce  into  tlie  homes  of 
the  needy  better  methods  and  higher  standards 
of  health  and  housekeeping  efficiency  that  will 
be  of  permanent  value. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

WPA  ])r((j('cts  directeil  toward  the  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  such  as  soil,  water, 
forests,  fish,  and  game  have  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  the  national  conservation  program 
during  the  period  that  the  WPA  has  been  in 
operation.  The  work  is  generally  undertaken 
with  long-range  ()l)jectives  and  the  items  of 
physical  accom])lishinent  that  are  available 
serve  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  activities 
rather  than  to  measure  their  contribution. 

Much  of  the  work  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  soil  through  the  destructive  action  of 
water  or  winil.  The  items  of  accomplishment 
that  have  this  objective  include  the  construc- 
tion or  improvement,  during  the  six  years  end- 
ing with  June  1941.  of  1,500  miles  of  levees  and 
embankments,  1,800  miles  of  retaining  walls 
and   iTvi-tmrnls.  and  scvrrni   liimdrcd   milrs  of 


Table     36. —  Conservation     and     Flood     Co.vtkoi. 
Activities  on  Pro.tect.s  Operated  by  WPA 

Cumulative  through  June  30.  1941 


Item 

Unit  of  measurement 

New 
construc- 
tion 

Recon- 
struction 

or 
improve- 
ment 

Fish  hatcheries 

Firebreaks _. 

Fire  and  forest  trails  . 

Number 

Miles     _  

Miles 

''  268 
6,129 
5,775 

149 
799 

1   748 

Reforestation  

147,  027,  000 

Oysters  planted 

Bushels 

8,  099.  000 

525 

1.686 

Levees  and  embank- 

1,023 

Retaining  walls  and 
revetments 

Miles  .. 

129 

Riverbank  and  shore 
improvement 

Miles  .- 

4  223 

Stream-bed  improve- 

Miles     . 

7,907 
4,844 

Irrigation  systems 

Miles  of  pipe  and  flume- 

1,420 

*  Includes  additions  to  existing  facilities. 

jetties  and  breakwaters  and  of  bulkheads.  The 
improvement  of  12,000  miles  of  stream  bed  and 
river  bank  and  the  ri])raj)ping  of  more  than 
15,000,000  square  yards  of  surface  serve  a 
similar  purpose.  The  reclamation  of  soil 
through  irrigation  canals  and  the  placement 
or  improvement  of  flumes  and  pipes  has  also 
been  accomplished  on  WPA  projects,  principally 
in  tlie  far  West.  In  addition,  many  of  the  dams 
built  for  water  storage  or  flood  control  purposes 
or  to  create  artificial  lakes  for  recreational  uses, 
also  contribute  toward  the  conservation  of  soil 
anil  water. 

WPA  work  flirected  towaixl  the  conserva- 
tion of  forests  has  also  been  extensive.  With 
this  objective  millions  of  trees  have  been 
planted  in  publicly  ownetl  forests  throughout 
the  Nation.  In  all,  more  than  147,000,000 
trees  have  been  planted.  Forest  protection 
work  has  included  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  6,900  miles  of  firebreaks,  7,500  miles  of 
fire  and  for(>st  trails,  and  many  other  facilities 
used  in  forest  protection,  such  as  forest  ranger 
stations  and  fire  look-out  towers.  Other  pro- 
tective work  for  the  preservation  of  forests  and 
crops  has  included  such  activities  as  spreading 
poisons  for  grasshopper  and  cricket  control, 
prevention  of  plant  and  tree  diseases,  and 
destruction  of  noxious  weeds. 

Protection  and  propagation  of  game  and  fish 
re])resent  a  considerable  part  of  the  general 
conservation  program  on  which  WPA  workers 
have  been  emjiloved.  Tiirougli  tln'ir  work,  a 
total    of   about    270   fish    lialchcrics   lunc    bci'ii 
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newly  const I'uctcd  oi'  i'nlaii;i'i|  anil  1.">(I  others 
have  been  ini])rove(l.  On  the  Athuitie  and 
Gulf  Coasts  nearly  8,100,000  bushels  of  oysters 
have  been  planted  in  depleted  oyster  beds.  In 
other  sections  of  the  country  a  jireat  deal  of 
work  has  been  doTie  to  increase  the  mnnber  of 
game  birds  and  tminials  by  the  development  of 
bird  and  g-aiue  farms  and  through  the  con- 
struction and  pla<'ement  of  shelter  houses, 
feeding  stations,  and  other  tlevices  in  game 
refuges. 

The  objectives  of  conservation  have  been 
furthered  by  numy  other  activities  of  the 
WPA.  Incitlental  work  related  to  park  proj- 
ects or  to  road  construction  (as,  for  example, 
roadside  drainage,  tree  planting,  and  similar 
work)  help  to  conserve  soil,  water,  and  other 
natural  resoiuces. 

In  the  field  of  conservation  research,  the 
WPA  has  helped  state  universities  atul  colleges 
to  conduct  a  variety  of  stutlies.  Free  soil 
testing  done  with  WPA  assistance  in  some 
states  has  enabletl  farmers  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  replenish  soil  deficiencies.  Re- 
search in  fish  propagation  has  assisted  con- 
servation commissions  in  finding  more  efiicient 
ways  of  stocking  lakes  and  streams.  Other 
studies,  aimed  at  ch'tcrnuning  the  factors  active 
in  destroying  certain  wiki  aninuil  life,  have 
helped  to  develop  preventive  action  for  the 
preservation  of  these  s])ecies. 

Other  Accomplishments 

The  six  general  fields  already  mentioned,  in 
which  the  WPA  has  assisted  local  connnunities 
in  meeting  i)oth  their  normal  and  their  defense 
needs  through  the  eni])loyment  of  eligible  un- 
employed workers,  nuike  up  a  considerable 
share  of  the  WPA  pi-ogram.  The  needs  of  in- 
dividual comnnuiities  vary  greatly,  however, 
and  it  is  practically  impossible  to  include  all 
the  important  phases  of  the  program  undei-  a 
few  general  categories.  For  exam])le,  the  work 
accomplished  on  the  38,500  educational  build- 
ings, 14,000  recreational  builduigs,  and  the 
2,000  hospitals  that  is  described  on  the  ])i-eced- 
mg  pages  accounts  for  scarcely  more  than  half 
of  the  total  number  of  public  buiklings  con- 
structed or  iin])i()ved  by  WPA  workers.  The 
other  56,000  builduigs  include  a  varietv  of  im- 


])ortant  structm'es.  Among  them  are  more 
than  700  annories,  2,400  firehouses.  5,000  office 
and  acbninistrative  builduigs,  4,200  garages, 
and  some  700  biiildings  at  penal  institutions. 
The  many  other  builduigs  constructed  or  im- 
proved through  WPA  projects  vary  ux  size  and 
serve  nmny  pm'jjoses. 

A  new  buUduig  constructed  by  WPA  work- 
ers for  the  State  Department  of  Archives  and 
History  in  Montgomery,  Alabanui,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  tlu'se  structures.  The  departnu>nt 
was  formerly  housed  ui  Ihnited  space  Ln  one 
wing  of  the  Capitol  Buildmg,  but  it  is  now  oc- 
cupying a  new  builduig  of  its  own  that  provides 
adequate  office  space  and  complete  display  and 
storage  facilities  for  housmg  all  records  mau\- 
tained  by  the  de])artment.  The  building  is 
designed  to  hannonize  architecturally  with  the 
State  Capitol  and  with  the  new  highway  depart- 
ment building  also  constructed  by  the  WPA. 

Accomplislunent  on  many  projects  operated 
by  the  WPA  cannot  be  measured  m  ])hysical 
terms.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  research 
projects  that  have  been  mentioned  ]jreviously 
and  many  others  such  as  housing,  traffic,  and 
engrneei'ing  sui'veys;  studies  m  costs  of  living, 
employment  and  unemployment,  public  tuiance, 
purchasuig,  taxation,  education,  and  recrea- 
tion; historical  studies;  pei-soiniel  studies;  and 
property  inventories.'  Through  records  proj- 
ects, information  on  police  and  fire  department 
activities,  land  holduigs  and  transfers,  and 
various  other  administrative  matters  has  been 
arranged  in  convenient  form  so  that  it  may  be 
used  readily  in  the  da'ly  ojjerations  of  local 
govenmu'nts.  The  work  done  on  vital  sta- 
tistics records  by  the  WPA  proved  particularly 
valuable  when  large  numbers  of  ])ersons  were 
required  to  funiish  ])roof  of  citizenshi])  and  age 
for  employment  ui  defense  industries  or  for 
other  activities  under  the  defense  program. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  measure  the  cultural 
contributions  that  have  been  made  by  the  art 
and  music  ]U'ojects  which  were  established  to 
bring  the  works  of  great  composers  suid  an  ap- 
preciation of  art  to  millions  of  ])eople.  During 
the  month  of  Ani-il  1941,  a  total  of  about  0,200 


•  A  list  of  research  pruject  reports  may  be  found  in  the  Iiidej  of  Research 
Projects  (Washington.  D.  C:  Work  Projects  Administration.  Vol.  I, 
1938:  Vol.  n,  1939,  in  collaboration  with  National  Resources  Committee 
and  state  Planning  .\gencies:  and  Vol.  lU,  1939)  and  in  the  Bibliography 
ofResenrcli  Projects  (Washington,  D.  C:  Work  Projects  .\rlministration. 
Nos.  1-4.  1940  and  No.  5,  1941). 
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iinisiciil  pcrfiM-iiiiinci's  wcrr  <;;i\i'ii  \>\  uiu'in- 
l)l<)yc(l  iinisiciaiis  on  W'PA  projects  to  mii  aijoTc- 
U'iitc  auilii'iifc  of  ahout  '2,S00,0()()  jx'j-sons.  B{>- 
sidcs  the  ])iil)lit'  pcffoniiauci's  by  orclicstras, 
hands,  and  rlioruscs,  tlir  varied  |)rojrcI  activi- 
ties iiichide  the  develo])nient  and  oi-i::aniza.tion 
of  conuiumity  nuisic  activities. 

Under  the  art  proiri-ani,  thousands  of  easel 
pain  tings,  murals,  ])rints,  and  works  of  sculj)- 
tiiro  have  been  executed  and  many  art  objects 
have  been  made  for  schools,  Hbraries,  and  otlier 
public  buildings.  In  addition,  hundreds  of 
drawings  for  the  Index  of  American  Design 
have  been  made  by  ])roject  workers,  commu- 
nity art  centers  have  been  established,  and  exhi- 
bitions of  fin(>  art  and  handicrafts  have  been 
circulated  to  ])ubiic  institutions  and  art  gal- 
lei'ies  in  many  sections  of  tlie  country. 

On  writers'  projects  hundreds  of  books, 
pampidets,  articles,  and  lealiets  dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  life  in  the  United  States 
have  been  completed.  This  group  of  j)ublica- 
tions  includes  guides  for  most  of  the  states  and 
for  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  undi-r  the 
American  Guide  series  and  also  many  vohunes 
on  cities  and  counties.  Piiblic  response  to 
these  works  has  been  favorable  and  large  num- 
bers of  copies  had  been  distributed  by  the  end 
of  Jmu'  1941.  In  addition,  a  collection  of  re- 
search data  valuable  to  students  of  the  American 
scene  has  been  accumulated. 

Project  Procedures 

The  great  variety  of  pioject  accomplishment 
that  has  been  describetl  in  the  precetling  j)agi's 
reflects  tlifferences  in  community  needs  for  im- 
provements and  services,  din'erences  in  the 
skills  of  the  eligible  unemployed  workers  avail- 
able locally,  and  dilferences  in  the  financial 
ability  of  sponsors  to  ])i-ovide  funds  foi-  non- 
labor  pi'oject  costs.  Furthermore,  during  the 
1941  fiscal  year  the  rcfiuirements  of  the  na- 
tional defense  program  have  been  an  im])ortant 
factor  in  the  determination  of  the  kinds  of 
pi-ojects  to  be  undertaken  and,  ultimately,  of 
the  kinds  of  accomplishments  recorded.  To 
[U'ovide  chainiels  through  which  these  various 
re(iuirements  nnght  find  ex])ression  in  the  form 
of  projects  actually  opeiated  undir  the  WPA 
program,    detailed    ])rociMlures    ha\c    been    de- 


x'eloped.  These  ai'e  oulline(l  briefly  in  the 
|)aragrai)hs  I  lial  follow  . 

WPA  |)rojects  aic  sponsored  b\  |)ul)lic  agen- 
cies having  authority  legally  lo  undertake  the 
resi)onsibilil  les  that  sponsorship  entails.  Most 
]>roject  sj)onsors  are  local  or  state  agencies, 
although  some  are  agencies  of  the  Federal 
(iovei-nment ,  such  as  the  War  and  Navy  De- 
partments and  the  L'nited  States  Public  Health 
Service.  A  large  numbei-  of  projects  that  weie 
sponsored  by  local  agencies  have  been  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  important  for  military  or  naval  pur- 
poses. Many  projects  for  tlie  development  of 
civil  airports,  for  exami)le,  are  sponsored  by  a 
local  public  agency  and  certified  by  the  Sec- 
r(>tary  of  War. 

S])onsoi-s  are  recjuired  to  assume  an  average 
of  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of  projects  in 
each  state,  exce])t  for  certilied  defense  projects 
which  may  be  exem])tetl  from  this  refpiirement. 
This  does  not  mean  that  each  sponsor  is  re- 
(|uii-ed  to  assume  one-fourth  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  jjroject  he  proposi's,  but  rather-  that  the 
sponsors  in  each  state,  taken  as  a  whole,  must 
bear  one-four'th  of  the  total  cost  of  all  non- 
Federal  pi-ojects  undertaken  in  the  state,  ex- 
clusive of  cer'tihed  defense  projects.  Such  a 
provision  is  essential  in  order-  that  states  may 
co])e  with  ruremploynrent  ])r-oblems  in  areas 
wlier-e  sponsor's  ar-e  financially  uruible  to  meet 
as  much  as  a  foirr-fh  of  the  total  costs.  In 
actiral  ojx'ration,  the  sponsor-  generally  pro- 
vides most  of  the  materials  and  supplies  that 
ar-e  irtilized  orr  a  pi-oject  and  the  Federal  (lov- 
errinrent  pays  the  wages  of  the  eligible  unem- 
ployetl  who  receive  eirrjjloyment  thr-ough  the 
])r-ojecl.  The  Federal  (lover-nment  is  restricted 
to  an  average  ex])eirditur-e  of  $6  per  month  per 
wor-ker  for-  other-  than  labor  costs,  again  with 
the  exception  of  cer-tified  defense  ])rojects. 
The  C'onunissioner  of  Woi'k  [-"rojects,  however, 
is  empowered  to  raise  the  average  to  as  much 
as  $7  if  rising  prices  of  materials  justify  it. 

Pi-oposals  for  i^rojects  that  sponsors  wish  to 
initiate  ar-e  submitted  to  the  state  WPA  offices, 
accompanied  by  detailed  plans,  specifications, 
cost  estimates,  statements  co\-ei-ing  the  reasons 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  project,  and  other 
r-elaled  infor-mal  ion.  These  ])roject  pr-o])osals 
ai'e   reviewed   in   the  WPA  stale  oiliccs,  which 
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utilize  the  tccliniial  advice  of  state  agencies 
such  as  boards  of  health,  welfare,  and  educa- 
tion and  highway  commissions. 

After  acceptance  of  projects  in  the  slate 
office  they  are  submitted  to  the  Federal  WPA 
in  Washington  for  final  review.  Proposals  for 
certain  types  of  projects  are  subject  to  review 
by  other  Federal  agencies  concerned  with  the 
i-espective  fields  of  activity.  For  example,  the 
Public  Roads  Administration,  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Authority,  War  Department,  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Public  Health  Service.  Bureau  of  Bio- 
logical Survey,  and  National  Park  Service 
review  the  technical  aspects  of  the  proposed 
WPA  projects  that  fall  in  their  respective  fields. 
Each  ajjplication  approveil  by  the  WPA  must 
also  be  approved  by  the  President  before  the 
])rojcct  becomes  available  for  possible  operation. 

It  is  not  possible  to  place  in  0])eration  all  the 
projects  submitted  by  sponsors  that  receive 
final    approval.     Tiie    ])rojects    selected    must 


necessarily  be  those  which  furnish  jobs  that 
utilize  the  skills  of  the  unemployed  workers 
n\'ailable  within  n  connniniity  at  the  time, 
since  tlie  prinuuy  ])urpose  of  the  WPA  program 
is  to  fiwnish  jobs  to  the  needy  unemployed 
through  uscftd  ])ublic  projects.  Because  all 
projects  cannot  be  placed  in  operation  at  any  ,, 
one  time,  a  reserve  of  approved  projects  is 
accumulated,  which  can  be  drawn  from  as  the 
need  arises.  These  reserves,  consisting  of 
projects  that  provide  a  variety  of  jobs  for  both 
men  and  women  and  for  professional  and  tech- 
nical as  well  as  unskilled  workers,  have  per- 
mitted the  rapid  expansion  of  the  program  when 
an  increase  in  unemployment  makes  such  action 
lU'cessary.  Experience  has  shown  that  such 
projects  as  highway,  road,  and  street  projects 
and  conservation  projects,  on  which  employ- 
ment can  be  rea<lily  expanded  or  contracted, 
are  important  to  the  project  reserve  and  provide 
for  the  WPA  i)rogram  its  essentia]  flexibility. 


FEDERAL  WORK  PROGRAMS 
AND  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 


SINCE  the  fiscal  year  1936,  aid  lias  been  ox- 
tended  to  needy  persons  tln-oui;li  a  number 
of  specialized  public  programs.  Tlirough  some 
of  these,  jol)s  hav(>  been  provided  for  unem- 
()l()yed  workers,  and  through  otliers.  assistance 
has  been  prt>vi(h'd  for  various  grou])s  of  persons 
who  are  unable  to  work. 

The  WPA  program  throughout  its  history 
has  been  the  chief  employnu'nt-])roviding  pro- 
gram of  the  Federal  Govermuent  and  has 
accounted  for  the  major  share  of  the  total 
numbers  that  have  been  employed  on  the 
various  Federal  work  programs.  Notwith- 
standing the  reduction  in  WPA  employment 
during  the  1941  fiscal  year,  more  than  half  the 
persons  working  on  all  Federal  work  program 
projects  in  June  1941  were  employed  on  projects 
financed  from  WPA  funds.  The  National 
Youth  Administration  and  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  also  accounted  for  relatively 
large  proportions  of  the  total.  A  very  small 
percentage  of  the  total  was  rejiresented  by 
employment  on  the  construction  program  of  the 
Public  Works  Administration  and  on  other 
Federal  agency  projects  that  are  Hmmced  from 
emergency  relief  appropriation  act  fmuls.  The 
low  level  of  employment  on  the  latter  grou])s  of 
projects  reflected  the  limited  amount  of  fluids 
available  for  these  activities. 

Under  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  Federal 
Government  has  cooperated  with  the  states  in 
financing   assistance    programs    for    the    needy 


aged,  the  needy  blind,  and  dcjieiKh'ut  children. 
The  relative  importance  of  these  programs  has 
increased  steadily  since  the  fiscal  year  1936, 
when  Federal  partiei|)ation  began.  Their  ciu-- 
rent  high  levels  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
recent  trends  of  most  of  the  other  work  and  as- 
sistance programs.  The  other  public  assist- 
ance programs — i-he  general  relief  progiam  and 
the  Farm  Security  Administration  grant  pro- 
gram— have  followed  a  generally  downward 
coiu'se  for  some  time. 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1936,  when  the 
WPA  program  was  placed  in  operation,  general 
relief  was  the  ])rincipal  form  of  assistance  given 
to  needy  persons  of  all  types  including  those 
whose  need  resulted  from  unemj)loynu'nt.  The 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  fi- 
nanced a  large  part  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
geneial  relief  and  related  programs  in  the 
|)eriod  from  May  1933  through  December  1935. 
From  November  1933  through  March  1934, 
when  the  Civil  Works  [jrogram  was  in  active 
operation,  FERA  activities  were  temporarily 
curtailed.  State  and  local  goverinnents  became 
entirely  responsible  for  the  financing  of  the 
general  relief  program  after  FERA  grants  to 
the  states  were  discontinuetl. 

Households  and  Persons  Aided 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  sizable  reductions 
were  recorded  in  the  estimates  of  the  undujili- 
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CHART    13 

HOUSEHOLDS    AND    PERSONS    BENEFITING    FROM 

EMPLOYMENT    ON    FEDERAL    WORK    PROGRAMS 

AND    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE 

January    1 933  -  June    1941 
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cated  minil)i'rs  of  households  and  persons  re- 
ceiving Federal  work  prog'ram  eaniinirs  and 
public  assistance  payments.'  In  each  month  of 
the  fiscal  yi'ai'.  the  estimated  totals  were  suh- 
stantially  lower  than  those  for  the  same  month 
of  the  i)recc(lin<j'  year  (Table  37). 

About  5,055,000  households,  including  14,- 
331,000  persons  (about  11  percent  of  the 
counti-y's  population),  receiveil  Fedeial  work 
program  earniiigs  or  public  assistance  payments 
in  July  1940.  The  niniiber  of  households  fluctu- 
ated somewhat  irregularly  during  the  two  subse- 
quent months  and  then  l)egan  to  reflect  seasonal 

'  The  .series  of  estimates  relating  to  the  undupHcated  total  numbers  of 
households  and  persons  benefiting  from  Federal  work  and  public  assist- 
ance prnpranis  and  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  payments  to  these  recipi 
ents  that  are  presented  herein,  differ  from  those  that  appeared  in  the  P.i4n 
issue  of  the  Report  on  Progress  of  the  W  PA  Program  in  that  they  exclude 
data  pertaining  to  construction  projects  financed  from  RFC  funds  and 
from  regular  Federal  appropriations.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  dafa 
for  the.se  activities  have  been  combined  under  the  heading  "regular  Fed- 
eral construction  projects"  and  are  shown  in  separate  sections  of  Tables 
39  and  40.  These  changes  were  made  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Relief  Statistics  of  the  .\merican  Statistical  .\s 
sociation  and  the  .\merican  Public  A\elfare  -Association.  For  descrip- 
tions of  programs  and  of  estimates  of  households  and  persons  receiving 
Federal  work  program  earnings  and  public  assistance  payments,  see  aji- 
pendix  (Explanatory  Notes).  See  the  Report  on  Progress  of  the  WPA 
Program,  June  m.  19i0.  pp.  9(1  to  109  and  T.  E.  Whiting  and  T.  J.  Woofter. 
Jr.,  Summary  of  Relief  and  Federal  Work  Program  Statistics.  I9SS-19UI 
(Washington.  D.  C;  Work  Projects  Adminislralion.  1941 1  for  more 
detailed  descriptions  of  the  various  programs. 


increases  in  need,  reaching  a 
total  of  5,458,000  hi  February 
1941 ,  the  high  point  of  the  fiscal 
year.  This,  however,  was  the 
smallest  February  total  since 
1933  and  was  nearly  a  thii'tl 
l)elow  the  peak  reached  in  Feb- 
ruary 1934. 

The  number  of  persons  aided 
(including  dependents  of  family 
heailsi  began  to  move  upward 
in  Octolier  and  continued  to 
rise  until  January  1941.  when 
the  year's  high  point  for  this 
series,  15,064,000,  was  reached. 
This  total  represeiit(>d  a  record 
low  for  the  month  of  January 
and  was  only  a  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  the  peak  figure 
of  Februiiry  1934. 

During  the  last  four  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1 94 1  successive 
declines  were  recorded  in  both 
households  and  persons.  By 
June  tlie  number  of  households 
dropped  to  4,689,000,  a  net  reduction 
3  percent  from  June  1940,  and  the 
iiiimbt>r  of  persons  had  declined  to  12,364,000. 
The  latter  figure  represented  9  percent  of 
the  population  and  was  the  smallest  num- 
l)er  of  persons  aided  in  any  month  of  the 
entire  period  beginning  with  January  1933. 
It  represented  a  net  reduction  of  18  percent 
from  June  1940.  The  more  rapid  rate  of  de- 
cline m  the  number  of  persons  than  in  the 
number  of  households  reflected  the  increase 
during  the  year  in  the  proportion  of  households 
that  typically  represent  only  one  or  two  per- 
sons— such  as  those  receiving  aid  under  the 
old-age  assistance  program. 

Payments  to  Recipients 

The  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  work  pro- 
griim  earnuigs  and  public  assistance  i)aymrnts 
for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  also  considerably 
smaller  in  each  month  of  the  fiscal  year  1941 
than  a  year  earlier  (Table  38).  As  in  pre- 
cedmg  years,  the  monthly  changes  in  total 
payments  were  generally  somewhat  sharper  and 
more  irregular  than  those  recortled  in  the  totals 
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of  lioiisclidlds  ;iii(l  ])('rsoiis.  Changes  in  lotnl 
|)ii\  nuiits  !in'  influenced  hv  variations  witliiii  a 
Liivi'ii  pioiii'.'ini  and  among  the  several  programs 
with  respect  to  the  amounts  paid  to  individual 
recipients.  They  are  also  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions tliat  result  from  variations  in  the  numl)er 
iif  |)ay  days  and  working  days  in  dilferent 
months  and  from  technical  factors  associated 
with  accountmg  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  the  total  amount  of  monthly 
l)ayinents  made  under  the  several  programs  fol- 
lowed approximately  the  same  seasonal  trends 
as  the  recipient  data.  From  a  total  of  $212,- 
0(10, 000  in  July  1940,  the  monthly  amomit  rose 
to  $222,000,000  m  January,  the  highest  poiiit 
readied  during  the  year.  This  is  to  be  com- 
]iare(l  with  the  preceding  year's  peak  of  $254,- 
1100,000  and  the  all-time  high  of  $308,000,000, 
readied  in  January  1934  when  the  Civil  Works 


prograiu  w  jis  in  o[>cra.tion.  Declines  occurred 
(lining  four  of  the  five  remaining  months  of 
liscal  year  1941.  and  by  June  the  total  had 
(hopped  to  $188,000,000,  the  smallest  since 
October  1934. 

Total  payments  nuitie  under  the  various  pro- 
grams during  the  1941  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$2,520,000,000  or  13  percent  less  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  The  reduction  reflected  the 
contraction  that  took  place  in  all  the  Federal 
work  programs,  except  those  operated  by  the 
National  Youth  Administration,  and  in  the 
general  relief  and  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion programs.  To  a  large  extent,  however,  the 
reduction  was  determined  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  declines  in  total  pavments  under  the  WFA 
iiiid  general  relief  programs.  WPA  earnings 
during  the  year  amounted  to  $1,143,000,000,  or 
abotit  14  percent  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 


Tablk  37.-    Number  of  Households  a:^d  Persons  Benefiting   From   Employment  on  Federal  Work   Pro- 
grams AND  Public  Assistance  ^ 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly,  January  1933-June  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Month 


January  - 
February. 
March     .  _ 

April    

.May 

June 


July   .   

August 

September, 

October 

Xovember. 
December. . 


January, 
February . 

March 

.ipril 

May 

June 


l9Si 


July 

August 

September., 

October 

November- 
December.. 


January. 

February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


19S6 


July 

.\ugust 

September. . 

October 

November. 
December. - 


Households       Persons 


4.504 
4,7(H 
6,368 
5.456 
5.182 
4,796 

4,579 
4,448 
4.128 
4,234 
5,657 
7,  lf)4 


7,974 
7,980 
7,243 
6,364 
5,813 
5.  765 


17,ti2U 
18,648 
21,036 
21.410 
20,  303 
18.  774 

17,  562 
17.301 
15,714 
16,  072 
20,  462 
26.  376 


28,093 
28,  102 
25.886 
22,  964 
21,  205 
21.007 


6.916 

21.617 

6,212 

22,  739 

6.237 

22.612 

6,326 

22.  681 

6,505 

23,  269 

6,706 

24,  122 

6,900 

24,716 

6,828 

24,  462 

6,855 

24,  354 

6,786 

23.  93i; 

6.694 

23,  502 

6.359 

22.  302 

6,  137 

21,669 

6.  128 

21,  468 

5.  733 

19,  963 

5,758 

19,  756 

5,647 

19,  .343 

6,008 

20,  767 

Month 


Households     Persons 


Month 


1936 
January _ .  __ 

February 

March ._ 

April 

May 

June 

July._   

August- 

September..  _ 
October. 
November.. 
December  _ ., 

I9S7 

January 

February 

March 

ApriL _. 

May 

June.  

July 

August . . 

September... 
October.  __- 
November___ 
December. . . 

!938 
January _  .._ 
February.-.. 

March 

April 

May 

June..  

July 

August 

September.. - 

October 

November-   - 
December,  -. 


5.991 

20.  724 

6,  127 

21.  165 

6,131 

21.  073 

5,884 

20.  156 

5.  604 

18,  901 

5.427 

IS.  195 

6.327 

17,  639 

5,416 

17,  974 

5.542 

18,  300 

5.792 

18.  6,59 

5,872 

18.  846 

6,835 

18.  602 

5,844 

18.  769 

5.836 

18,  .509 

5,883 

18.  630 

6.739 

17.  949 

6,  ,608 

16,  969 

6.  207 

16.  126 

4,686 

14.  220 

4,572 

13.  778 

4.483 

13.  346 

4,628 

13,  533 

4,792 

14,  085 

5,169 

16,  460 

5,629 

17,  080 

6,956 

18.  236 

6,336 

19.  536 

6,417 

19.  874 

6.496 

20.115 

li.  476 

20.  147 

6.415 

20.  019 

6.  ,533 

20,  476 

6.563 

20.  470 

6,  8311 

21,022 

6,934 

21.280 

6.  954 

21.286 

Households 


January   

February 

March 

.\pril   

May-.   

June.-     

July  .. 

August 

September... 
October  _  .. 
November  -  - 
December. . . 

January.    _ .. 

February 

March 

April 

.May..     

June        

July-.       -___ 

August 

September... 

October 

November.. 
December. .. 

1941 

January 

February 

March  

April   .  . 

May    - 

June        


Persons 


6,960 

21,  2Z/ 

7,009 

21.276 

7,015 

21.  260 

6,805 

20.  440 

6,597 

19,  606 

6,363 

18.  761 

6,990 

17,  683 

5,755 

16,  797 

5.478 

16,  (i26 

5,709 

16,  098 

5,804 

16,  401 

5,907 

16,861 

6,143 

17,  749 

6.217 

18.012 

6,  171 

17.  864 

6,974 

17.  117 

6,736 

16.  256 

.6.  371 

15.  089 

6.055 

14.331 

5,098 

14.  47K 

4,990 

14.  059 

5,200 

14.  436 

5,277 

14,  577 

5,362 

14,  S07 

5,445 

15.  U64 

5,468 

15,  060 

5,360 

14.  667 

5.  153 

13.  896 

4,913 

13.  048 

4,  IVS9 

12.  364 

*  Estimated  unduplicated  totals.    See  notes  on  pp.  98  and  99  for  description  of  data  included. 
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Table   38. —  Amount   of    Earxing.s   of    Per.son.s    Kmployed    on    Fedekal    Work 

TO   Recipient.?  of  Public  A.ssi.stance  * 

Continental  IInited  .States 

Monthly,  January  1933-June  1941 

[In  thous<in<isl 


Proi:ra\i^    and    Payments 


Mnnth 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

$221,  157 
231,  347 
247,  661 
256,  146 
263,  020 
272.  707 

274.  926 
282.  520 
284,587 
295,  396 
302,  239 
304,  077 

1939 

$297,  226 
292.  827 
299,  783 
289,  485 
286,  ,561 
277,  054 

251,  923 
246, 402 
225,  295 
236,  706 
239,  864 
243,  03) 

1940 

1941 

January - . 

Ffibruary 

March 

April 

May 

June.-- - 

July--.. - 

.\ugust 

.t66,  426 
70,  9.84 
.84.  077 
78.  227 
80. 819 
86.  634 

m.  546 
,85,  682 
83.  855 
90,379 
137,  552 
274,  147 

.$308,  193 
247,  882 
226.  700 
149.  523 
161,042 
162,  381 

16S,  663 

186,  765 
174,  945 

187,  680 
203.290 
203.  ,801 

$219,  102 
203,  488 
207,050 
210,711 
214,  080 
199,  252 

200,751 
200,907 
191,  203 
209,  671 
222,  995 
253,  .302 

$256.  502 
261.  518 
269.  423 
263.  260 
258,856 
25,5, 963 

249,  973 
253,  841 
255,  814 
266, 048 
'  268,  S59 
258,  956 

$246,  929 

245,  574 

246,  172 
243,  294 
236,  784 
225,  736 

205,  341 
198,  131 
193,  228 
196,  517 
203,  715 
212,  498 

$244,  269 
248,  395 
263.  534 
247,  737 
239,  153 
218,714 

211.  S40 
213.  288 
203,  056 

216,  141 
209,  214 

217.  846 

$221,979 
215,023 
216,  039 
208,430 
198,  841 
187,  876 

October 

December.- .   -- 

A  See  notes  on  pp.  98  and  99  for  description  of  data  included. 

and  gciuTiil  relief  payments  totaled  $339,000,- 
000,  or  about  a  fourth  less  than  in  the  fiscal  year 
1940.  Although  substantial  mcreases  occurred 
in  total  payments  made  under  the  NYA  pro- 
grams and  the  special  assistance  programs  In 
which  the  Social  Security  Board  participates 
(amounting  to  22  and  13  percent,  respectively, 
for  the  year),  they  were  not  great  enough  to 
offset  the  reductions  in  WPA  and  general  relief 
outlays. 

Payments  for  all  Federal  work  programs  com- 
bined represented  about  59  percent  of  the  total 
payments  in  the  fiscal  year  1941,  as  compared 
with  63  percent  in  the  preceding  year.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  WPA  earnings  decreased 
in  absolute  amount,  they  accounted  for  nearly 
as  large  a  share  of  the  total  in  the  fiscal  year 
1941  as  in  1940  (45  as  compared  with  46  per- 
cent). Payments  to  CCC  enroUees,  which 
had  also  declined  somewhat  in  total,  represented 
about  8  percent  in  both  1940  and  1941.  Earn- 
ings on  PWA  projects,  which  in  1940  accounted 
for  more  than  6  percent  of  total  program  pay- 
ments, in  1941  represented  less  than  2  percent. 
All  public  assistance  payments  combined  ac- 
counted for  41  percent  of  the  total  for  all  pro- 
grams in  the  fiscal  year  1941,  as  compared  with 
37  percent  in  the  preceding  year.  The  propor- 
tion represented  by  the  special  assistance 
programs  increased  from  nearly  21  percent  to 
about  27  percent,  while  general  relief  payments 
declined  from  nearly  16  percent  in  1940  to  less 
than  14  percent  in  1941. 

Monthly  totals  of  recipients  assisted  under 
the  individual  programs  during  the  fiscal  year 


1941  are  shown  in  Table  39,  and  a  parallel 
series  on  the  amount  of  payments  made  under 
these  programs  is  presented  in  Table  40.  In 
addition,  comparable  data  for  previous  years 
and  state  data  for  the  month  of  June  1941  are 
shown  in  Appendix  Tables  XX  to  XXIII. 

Work  Projects  Administration 

The  WPA  since  1935  has  operated  a  program 
of  useful  public  projects  on  which  jobs  have  been 
provided  for  unemployed  workers  who  have 
been  certified  by  local  public  relief  agencies  as 
being  in  need.-  During  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
the  WPA  program  provided  employment  for  an 
average  of  approximately  1,700,000  workers  in 
the  continental  United  States.  This  was  about 
17  percent  less  than  tlie  average  number  em- 
ployed during  the  preceding  year.  Approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  jiersons  employed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  were  workmg  on  national 
defense  projects. 

Trends  in  WPA  employment  and  earnings 
during  the  fiscal  year  1941  followed  the  usual 
seasonal  patterns.  Rising  steadily  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  the  average  number  of 
persons  employed  reached  a  high  point  of  about 
1,858,000  in  January.  In  subsequent  months 
the  number  declined  imtil  only  1,376,000  work- 
ers were  employed  in  the  contuiental  Uniteii 
States  in  June  1941.  This  was  the  smallest 
average  for  any  month  since  October  1935  and 

'i  WPA  project  activities,  employment,  expenditures,  and  other  aspects 
of  the  WP.\  projiram  are  discussed  in  detail  in  earlier  sections  of  this 
report.  A  brief  summary  is  included  here  to  facilitate  comparison  with 
other  programs. 
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a  decrease  of  more  lliiui  n  lil'th  t'roin  the  total 
for  the  preceding  June.  Monthly  earnings  on 
WPA  projects  during  the  year  ranged  from  a 
high  point  of  $103, 500, 000  in  January  to  a  low 
of  $80,800,000  in  June  1941.  The  June  figure 
was  the  smallest  monthly  total  that  had  been 
reconletl  since  November  1935. 

National  Youth  Administration 

J'art-time  employment  for  yoiuig  men  and 
yomig  women  is  provided  on  the  studeid  work 
and  out-of-school  work  programs  of  the  NYA. 
The  student  work  program  offers  work  oppor- 
tunities for  high  school  and  college  students 
who  would  be  unable  to  continue  in  school  witli- 
out  this  assistance.  On  the  out-of-school  work 
program,  young  persons  who  are  no  longer  in 
full-time  attendance  at  school  are  given  part- 
time  employment  on  public  projects. 

Emi)loyment  on  the  NYA  student  work 
program  durhig  the  1940-41  school  year  was  at 
approximately  the  same  level  as  during  the 
preceding  year.  After  the  usual  decline  in  the 
summer  vacation  months,  the  program  ex- 
panded rapidly  in  September,  and  by  October 
about  352, 000  students  were  emj^loyed  on  NYA 


projects.  Tlie  nund)ers  increased  during  most 
of  the  subsequent  months  until  a  peak  of 
478,000  was  n'Mched  in  April  1941,  and  then 
declined  to  356,000  in  June.  During  the  course 
of  the  school  year  the  students  earned  a  total  of 
about  $27,100,000.  Maximum  monthly  earn- 
ings amounted  to  $6  for  high  school  students, 
$20  for  undergraduate  college  students,  and  $30 
for  gi-aduate  students. 

The  out-of-school  work  program  provides 
training  and  work  experience  in  the  basic  me- 
chanical trades  and  in  various  s])ecialized  fields 
on  projects  for  the  construction  antl  improve- 
ment of  public  facilities  such  as  buildings  and 
roads  and  for  the  provision  of  professional, 
clerical,  and  other  assistance  in  a  variety  of 
nonconstruction  fields.  Projects  designed  to 
develop  s])ecialized  skills  of  importance  to  the 
national  defense  program  were  given  emphasis 
during  the  1941  fiscal  year. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1941,  the  NYA  out- 
of-school  work  program  provided  part-time 
employment  on  public  projects  to  a  greater 
number  of  yomig  m(>n  and  young  women  who 
were  in  need  of  employment  than  ever  before. 
In  July  1940,  196,000  youths  were  employed 
on    the    program.      By    Decend)er    the    number 


Table  39.-  Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Con.structign  Projects  and  Number  of 

Recipients  ok  Public  .■Assistance,  by  Program  * 

Continental  U.n'ited  States 

Monthly,  July  1940-June  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Month 


!940 

July 

August _, 

September-.. 

October 

November... 
December 


19il 


January    . 
February. 

March 

.\pril   

May 

June 


Employment  on  Federal  work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  assistance 


Unduplicated 

National  Youth 

Public  Works 

total  B 

Work 
Proj- 

Administration 

Civil- 

Administration 

House- 
holds 

Per- 
sons 
in  these 
house- 

ects 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 

Stu- 
dent 
work 
pro- 

Out-of- 
school 
work 
pro- 

Con- 

ser- 

vation 

Corps 

Non- 
Fed- 
eral 
proj- 

Fed- 
eral 
proj- 
ects 

holds 

gram 

gram 

ects 
66 

5, 05.') 

14,331 

1,639 

C^) 

196 

274 

7 

5.098 

14,  478 

1,684 

1 

239 

287 

43 

5 

4.990 

14,059 

1.673 

24 

238 

254 

35 

5 

5.200 

14,  436 

1,743 

352 

232 

279 

27 

4 

6,277 

14, 577 

1.771 

439 

262 

283 

22 

4 

5,362 

14,  807 

1,826 

449 

326 

246 

18 

3 

5,  445 

15,064 

1,  858 

442 

419 

258 

12 

2 

5,458 

15, 060 

1,  8.50 

459 

482 

27-; 

10 

2 

5,360 

14.  667 

1,718 

471 

459 

244 

8 

2 

5,  1.53 

13, 896 

1,575 

478 

41S 

228 

8 

2 

4,913 

13,048 

1,  453 

462 

391 

223 

7 

2 

4,689 

12,364 

1.376 

356 

384 

195 

7 

1 

other 
Fed- 
eral 

agency 
proj- 
ects— 
emer- 
gency 
funds 


Special  types  of  public 
assistance 


Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 


1,986 
2,  noi 
2.  me, 
2,  034 
2,051 
2,066 


2, 075 
2,082 
2,  107 
2,  125 
2,  146 
2,  166 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chil- 
dren 


349 

353 
357 
360 
364 
370 


376 
383 
387 
391 
392 
391 


Aid  to 
the 
blind 


Gen- 
eral 
relief 


1,362 
1,342 
1.2.58 
1.230 
1,212 
1,239 


1,257 
1,229 
1,210 
1,  153 
1,038 
934 


Farm 
Secu- 
rity 
Admin- 
istra- 
tion 
grants 


Em- 
ploy- 
ment 
on 
regular 
Fed- 
eral 
con- 
struc- 
tion 
proj- 
ects 


332 
345 
391 

466 
614 
712 


721 
797 

762 
776 
723 
71H 


^  See  notes  on  pp.  98  and  99  for  description  of  d-it'i  included.    Co-mparable  data  for  earlier  years  are  given  in  Table  XX  of  the  appendix. 
B  Does  not  include  data  pertaining  to  regular  Federal  construction  projects, 
c  Less  than  .500. 
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iiici-(>asofl  to  326,000,  and  in  Kclnuary  it 
rciichcd  a  peak  of  482,000.  The  liiuli  point  in 
('ini)i()ynicnl  (UiJ-in<i-  tlio  ])iccc(linii-  yoar  had 
Ix'cn  .'v>(),000.  By  Jiuic  1941  cniployniont  had 
dcchnod  to  :?84.000 — a  figure  that  was  higher 
than  the  total  for  any  month  of  any  pre- 
ceding year. 

Monthly  earnings  on  NYA  out-of-school 
work  program  projects  fluctuated  between 
$3,400,000  and  $9,300,000  during  the  various 
months  of  the  1941  fiscal  year,  and  totaled 
nearly  $80,400,000.  The  earnings  of  individual 
workers  ranged  from  $14  to  $24  per  month, 
depending  upon  the  geographic  location  and  size 
of  the  community  in  which  the  young  person 
was  employed. 

Civilian  Conservation  Corps 

Since  its  initiation  in  1933,  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps  has  provided  i'ni])lovment  foi- 
unemployed  young  men,  on  projects  for  the 
conservation  and  development  of  natural  re- 
sources. The  enrollees  are  maintained  in 
camps  and  are  given  o])portiniities  for  etluca- 
tion  and  vocational  training.  Early  in  the  1941 
fiscal  year,  CCC  training  was  intensilied  and 
ex])anded  to  give  special  emphasis  to  trade  and 
industrial  courses  in  fields  imjjortant  to  the 
national  defense,  such  as  electrical  repair  work, 
automobile  and  airplane  si'rvicing,  metal  work, 
and  blueprint  reading. 

During  the  fii'st  six  months  of  the  1941  fiscal 
year,  CCC  enrollment  averaged  about  270,000 
per  month,  or  only  slightly  less  than  tluring  the 
same  months  of  the  jjreceding  year.  In  the 
months  subsequent  to  February  1941,  however, 
a  marked  decline  occurred  in  the  mmiber  of 
eiu'ollees.  From  an  average  of  244,000  men 
in  March,  enrollment  dropped  to  195,000  in 
June.  The  extraordinarily  low  level  reached 
in  June  1941  anticipated  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  camps  schedided  for  operation  in  the 
new  fiscal  year.  In  general,  the  downward 
trend  in  CCC  enrollment  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  reflected  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of 
ap])lications  for  enrollment  and  an  increase  in 
the  numbers  of  enrollees  leaving  the  Corps  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  their  enrollment  terms. 

The  estimated  monthly  earnings  of  CCC  en- 
rollees ranged  from  $12,900,000  to  $19,000,000 


during  the  fiscal  year  and  totaled  $201,700,000 
for  the  year.  These  estimates  include  not  only 
the  maintenance  that  the  enrollees  receive  in 
the  camps  but  also  the  cash  allowances  of  which 
a  large  share  is  allotted  to  dejjcndents.  Eft'ec- 
tive  January  1,  1941,  the  allotments  to  depend- 
ents of  junior  em-ollees  (men  between  17  and 
23  years  of  age,  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  the 
enrollment)  were  reducetl  from  $22  to  $15  so 
that  the  $7  difl'ereiice  might  be  set  up  as  a 
savings  account  for  the  enrollee,  payable  to  him 
upon  his  discharge   from   the   Corps. 

Public  Works  Administration  and 
Other  Federal  Asency  Employment 

The  Public  Works  Administration  and  a 
ninnber  of  Federal  agencies  other  than  the 
WPA,  CCC,  and  NYA  have  also  undertaken 
public  construction  projects  that  have  been 
financed  from  emergency  a])pro]Miations.  For 
several  yeais,  however,  this  group  of  projects 
has  provided  a  progressively  smaller  ninnber  of 
jobs.  No  new  a])jH'opriations  were  made  for 
the  PWA  program  in  1941,  and  total  em]>loy- 
ment  on  projects  financed  with  PWA  funds 
dro])])e(l  from  (>3,000  persons  in  Jidy  1940  to 
only  S,()00  in  June  1941.  In  July  1939  about 
227,0tH)  workers  had  been  employed  on  PWA 
projects.  Emj)loyment  on  other  Federal  agency 
projects  financed  from  enier-gencv  a])])r-o])ria- 
tions  totaled  only  about  1,(1011  jier'sons  during 
most  months  of  the  1941  fiscal  year. 

Total  earnings  on  PWA  and  other  Federal 
agency  projects  anioinited  to  barely  a  fifth  as 
nnicli  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  as  in  the  previous 
year.  Workers  on  PWA  projects  received 
$38,300,000  in  1941  as  compared  with  $186,- 
400,000  a  year  ear-lier,  and  those  employed  on 
other  Feder-al  agency  projects  earned  $1,400,000 
as  against  $2,300,000  in   1940. 

Special  Types  oF  Public  Assistance 

The  numbers  aided  under'  the  tlu'ee  special 
types  of  assistance  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment participates  mider  the  Social  SiH'in-ity 
Act — old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  aid  to  the  blind — increased  substan- 
tially in  the  1941  fiscal  year.  During  this  period 
the  mnnber  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in- 
creast'd  10  percent ;  of  aid  to  de])endent  childr'en, 
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about  13  percent;  and  of  aid  to 
tlic  hiilid,  3  iieccelil,  Kcdci-al 
grants  are  inadr  on  a  inatcli- 
ina:  basis  (up  to  spcciiieti  limits) 
to  states  operating'  tbesc  i)ro- 
grams  under  plans  api)r()ved 
by  the  Social   Security    lioard. 

During  the  1941  fiscal  year, 
old-age  assistance  was  adminis- 
tered in  all  states  with  tlu'  (inau- 
rial  particijjation  of  the  Fvd- 
eral  Government.  Tiie  num- 
ber of  reci])ients  of  old-ai^e 
assistance  increased  steadily, 
from  a  total  of  1,98(1,000  in 
July  1940  to  2,166,000  in  June 
1941.  Monthly  payments  from 
Federal,  state,  and  local  funds 
for  this  type  of  assistance  in- 
creased from  $39,6011,(1110  in 
July  1940  to  nearly  $45,700,000 
in  June  1941,  a  rise  of  15  per- 
cent. The  relatively  larger  in- 
crease in  j)ayments  than  in  the 
number  of  recipients  reflected 
increases  in  the  average  aniomit 
extended  per  recipient  in  the 
majority  of  the  states,  among 
which  Texas  and  Washiugtou 
were  outstanding.  In  June 
1941  the  average  monthly 
amount  per  ri'cipient  of  okl-age 
assistance  ranged  from  less  than 
$10  in  six  states  to  more  than 
$30  in  three  states.  In  total, 
nearly  $506,200,000  was  paid  to 
recipients  of  old-age  assistance 
thu'ing  the  year. 

Two  states—  Mississippi  and 
South  Dakota — were  added 
dm-ing  the  1941  fiscal  year  to 
the  number  granting  aid  to 
dependent  children  under  j)lans 
approved  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board.  By  June,  Fed- 
ei'al,  state,  and  local  funds 
were  being  used  to  assist  needy  children 
in  43  states;  in  the  remainder  of  the  states  such 
aid  was  being  administered  under  state  laws 
from  state  and  local  funds  without  Federal 
participation.     In  June  1941,  391,000  families, 
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including  942,000  ehihhen,  were  recipients  of 
aid  to  dependent  chililren.  This  figure  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  45,000  fainilies,  or  13  per- 
cent, over  the  June  1940  total.  More  than 
half    the    uicrease    occurred    in    Pennsylvania, 
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Taiii.e  40       Amount  of  Earnings  of  Peusons  F^mployed  on   Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and 
Payments  to  Recipients  of  Pubmc  Assistance,  by  Program  * 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly.  July  1940-June  1941 

[In  ttiousands] 


Federal  work  program  earnings  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance 

Earn- 

National  Youth 

Public  Works 

Special  types  of  public 

mgs  on 

Administration 

Administration 

Other 

assistance 

Farm 
Secu- 
rity 
Ad- 
minis- 
tration 
grants 

riL'ular 

Total  » 

Work 
Proj- 
ects 
Ad- 
minis- 
tration 

Civil- 
ian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 

Federal 
agency 
proj- 
ects— 
emer- 
gency 
funds 

Gen- 
eral 
relief 

Federal 

Month 

Student 
work 
pro- 
gram 

Out-of- 
sehool 
work 
pro- 
gram 

Non- 
Federai 
proj- 
ects 

Federal 
proj- 
ects 

Old- 
age 
assist- 
ance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent 
chU- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 

blind 

con- 
struc- 
tion 
proj- 
ects 

mo 

July      

$211,840 

$97, 086 

$2 

$3,  407 

$18. 137 

.$6. 899 

$767 

$162 

.$39. 643 

$11,090 

$1,818 

$32,  192 

$637 

$39,440 

213,  288 

97,  333 

4 

4.759 

19.  022 

5,738 

692 

70 

39.  943 

11,223 

1,832 

31.  732 

940 

43.  799 

September  -.  .  --- 

203.  056 

93,  507 

106 

4,822 

16.  828 

4.586 

644 

93 

40.034 

11,328 

1,829 

28.547 

732 

47.  038 

October  

216.  141 

101,  789 

2,236 

4,911 

18.  479 

3,602 

540 

126 

40.  864 

11,558 

1,846 

29.379 

811 

56.120 

November    

200.  214 

93.  532 

3,064 

5,450 

18,  725 

3,047 

609 

151 

41,  306 

11.718 

1.848 

29.  033 

831 

69.  201 

217.  845 

102.  329 

3,  109 

6,463 

16.  314 

2,304 

367 

132 

41,858 

11,990 

1,862 

,30.  080 

1,037 

86. 074 

Wil 

January     

221.  979 

103,  514 

2,776 

7.901 

17,  110 

1,604 

249 

137 

42.  523 

12,  298 

l.SCS 

30.  .544 

1,455 

103.  323 

Febnmry 

215.  023 

94,080 

3,165 

9.224 

IS.  152 

1,  496 

239 

114 

43.001 

13.  192 

1.871 

28.872 

1,617 

113,790 

216. 039 

97,400 

3,283 

8.929 

16.  178 

1.  1.58 

201 

103 

43.440 

12,  766 

1.870 

28.758 

1,953 

HI,  136 

April     -   

208,430 

93.  689 

3.352 

8,405 

15,  073 

1,124 

213 

111 

43.  838 

12,  866 

1,883 

26.  269 

1,607 

116,  152 

May                              

198,841 
187. 876 

88,236 
80,746 

3.  385 
2.592 

8.  115 
7,992 

14,  765 
12.902 

1.014 
881 

204 
175 

118 
117 

44.074 
45.  659 

12,  856 
12.806 

1,894 
1.894 

23,  272 
20,580 

908 
1.532 

106.415 

June - 

110.  103 

A  See  note-s  on  pp.  98  and  99  for  description  of  data  included.    Comparable  data  for  earlier  years  are  given  in  Table  XXI  of  the  appendix, 
fi  Does  not  include  earnings  on  regular  Federal  construction  projects. 


where  more  liberal  eligibility  standards  became 
effective  during  the  year.  Payments  from 
Federal,  state,  and  local  funds  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  increased  17  percent  from 
June  1940  to  June  1941  (from  $11,000,000  to 
$12,800,000),  and  totaled  nearly  $145,700,000 
foi-  the  1941  fiscal  year.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
old-age  assistance  program,  the  relatively  larger 
rise  in  payments  than  in  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents was  the  result  of  slight  increases  in  the 
average  amount  of  aid  per  family  in  the  majority 
of  the  states. 

The  smallest  of  the  special  assistance  pro- 
grams— aid  to  the  blind-  -showed  comparatively 
minor  increases  during  the  year.  As  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  42  states  provided  aid  to 
the  blind  under  plans  approved  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  and  four  additional  states 
furnished  such  aid  under  state  laws  wnthout 
Federal  participation.  B(»tween  June  1940  and 
June  1941  the  numbei-  of  recipients  increased  by 
3  percent  to  74,000  and  the  amount  of  payments 
increased  by  4  percent  to  $1,900,000.  A  total 
of  more  than  $22,300,000  was  paid  to  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  blind  during  the  course  of  the  1941 
fiscal  vear. 


General  Relief 

Public  general  relief  has  been  financed  from 
state  and  local  funds  since  the  discontinuation, 
timing  the  fiscal  year  1936,  of  grants  by  the 
Fetleral  Emergency  Relief  Administration  to  the 
states.  Among  the  persons  aided  under  this 
residual  program  are  the  physically  handicapped 
and  other  unemployable  persons  who  do  not 
meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  any  of  the 
special  assistance  programs,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  employable  persons  for  whom  jobs  are  iiot 
available  on  work  pi-ograms  because  of  shoi'tages 
of  funds  or  other  causes.  Also,  general  relief  is 
sometimes  extended  to  needy  families  receiving 
assistance  under  other  programs  when  their 
income  from  these  other  sources  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  minimum  requirements. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  national  general 
reUef  totals  that  had  been  evident  in  the  two 
previous  years  was  accentuated  during  the  fiscal 
year  1941.^  Instead  of  the  upward  movement 
that  usually  takes  place  in  the  fall  and  winter 

J  The  comparability  of  the  general  relief  totals  for  months  subsenuent 
to  August  1940  with  those  for  previous  months  is  atfectod  to  some  extent 
by  the  exclusion,  beginning  with  September  1940.  of  cases  receiving 
medical  care  only  and  of  total  payments  for  medical  care. 
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months,  a  steady  dccliiir  in  the  nunihci'  of  <  ast'S 
occnr-icd  IViini  .Inly  tliroii<j;h  November  1940, 
and  only  slig-ht  increases  were  evident  in  Decem- 
ber and  January.  The  estimate  for  January- 
was  only  1,257,000  cases,  a  decline  of  rouglily 
100, 000,  01-  S  jierci'iit,  fi-om  the  estimate  for  the 
precedinj;  July,  and  (he  smallest  January  total 
in  the  period  begimiinii;  with  1933  for  which 
ruition-wide  statistics  aie  available.  Tlie  de- 
cline tiiat  began  in  Febmiary  contuiued  thiough- 
out  the  remainder  of  the  year,  particularly 
heavy  reductions  being  recorfled  dui-ing  (lie  last 
quarter.  By  June  1941,  the  estimated  natit)nal 
total  number  of  cases  had  dropped  to  934,000, 
the  first  total  of  less  than  1,000,000  that  had 
been  recorded  in  the  entire  period  beginnuig 
wi  t h  January  1933.  The  reduction  from  June  of 
the  jireceding  yeai-  amounted  to  about  420,000, 
or  slightly  less  than  a  third. 

A  similarly  pronounced  downward  mo\-ement 
was  evident  in  the  total  monthly  payments  for 
general  relief.  In  July  1940,  general  relief  pay- 
ments totaled  about  $32,200,000  or  1 1  peicent 
less  than  in  the  preceding  July.  This,  never- 
theless, was  the  highest  monthly  total  recorded 
(luring  the  fiscal  year  1941.  The  total  for  June 
1941  was  only  $20,(iO(),000,  the  lowest  of  the 
entire  period  beginning  with  Januaiy  1933. 
General  relief  payments  during  the  year  totaled 
a  little  less  than  $339,300,000,  as  compared 
with  a  total  of  about  $453,400,000  during  the 
fiscal  year  1940. 

Reductions  in  general  relief  totals  occurred 
in  practically  all  the  states,  although  a  major 
portion  of  the  national  decline  occurred  in  the 
large  industrial  states.  The  contraction  in  the 
general  relief  rolls  in  the  larger  states  was 
primarily  attributable  to  increased  employment 
and  income.  This  factor  was  also  responsible 
to  some  extent  for  the  changes  that  occurred 
in  most  of  the  other  states.  In  some  areas, 
decreases  were  partly  attributable  to  reductions 
in  available  funds  and  more  restrictive  eligi- 
bility requirements.  Expansion  of  the  old-age 
assistance  and  aid  to  de])endent  children  pro- 
grams also  contributed  materially  to  the  dowm- 
ward  trend  in  the  general  relief  rolls  in  a  number 
of  states.     Declines  were  comparatively  small 


ui  a  few  states  where  little  assistance  was  given 
during  the  year  to  employable  persons. 

For  the  continental  ITnited  States  as  a  whole 
the  average  amount  of  general  relief  extended 
per  case  during  the  month  of  June  1941  was 
about  $22.  Average  monthly  payments  do  not 
furnish  an  accurate  measure  of  relief  standards, 
since  they  are  aft'ected  by  various  factors  such 
as  the  average  mnnber  of  ])ers()ns  per  case,  the 
extent  of  tiu-nover  in  relief  rolls,  and  the  extent 
to  which  assistance  supplements  other  mcome. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evid(>nt  that  great  variatioTi 
existed  in  the  general  relief  standards  prevailing 
in  the  several  states.  Only  half  a  dozen  states 
rejiorted  average  benefits  that  were  higher  than 
the  national  avei'age,  but  in  about  a  dozen 
states  the  average  was  less  than  $10  in  June. 
A  few  states  with  comparatively  high  pay- 
ments had  considerable  influence  on  the  national 
average.  Nearly  half  of  the  cases  receiving 
general  relief  during  June  1941  were  located  in 
three  states  in  which  the  average  monthly 
payments  per  case  ranged  from  $19  to  $36. 
Thest^  three  states  included  24  percent  of  the 
national  population. 

Farm  Security  Administration  Grants 

The  Fanii  Security  Administration,  as  a  part 
of  its  rehabilitation  activities,  makes  grants  to 
destitute  and  low-income  farmers  to  provide 
them  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  family 
needs.  Dm-ing  the  1941  fiscal  year  relatively 
small  mmibers  of  grants  were  made,  ranging 
from  31,000  to  66,000  in  the  various  months. 
Even  the  largest  monthly  total  contrasts 
sliarply  with  the  winter  peaks  of  from  119,000 
to  335,000  that  had  been  recorded  in  preceding 
years.  Total  grants  dm-ing  the  year  amouTited 
to  about  $14,100,000,  which  was  29  percent 
less  than  in  the  fiscal  year  1940  and  59  percent 
less  than  in  1937.  The  low  level  of  grants  in 
the  1941  fiscal  year  reflected  not  only  the 
general  improvement  in  agricultural  conditions 
but  also  the  fact  that  there  had  been  relatively 
few-  of  the  emergency  situations,  such  as  those 
arising  from  floods  and  droughts,  that  necessi- 
tated program  expansion  in  previous  years. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 


WPA  statistics  presented  iij  tiiis  report  relate 
to  activities  conducted  under-  tiie  piosxrani  from 
its  initiation  in  the  summer  of  1935  thi'ougli 
June  30,  1941.  The  figures  cover  activities  on 
all  WPA  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  WPA  funds.  Most  of  these  projects 
have  been  operated  by  the  WPA  itself,  but  in 
the  period  beginning  with  July  1938  a  few  have 
been  o])erated  by  other  Federal  agencies  with 
funds  appropriated  to  the  WPA  and  allocated 
to  these  agencies.  Unless  otherwise  specified, 
all  statistics  presented  in  this  re])ort  cover  the 
continental  Unitetl  States  and  the  territories  of 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Many  of  the  tabulations  relate  to 
fiscal  years  (July  1  througli  June  30). 

Employment  Statistics 

WPA  employment  data  shown  in  the  first 
thre(>  tables  of  the  a])])endi.\  relate  t(i  ])ersons 
employed  on  all  \VPA  projet'ts.  Tables  IV  and 
VI  relate  to  employment  on  projects  operated 
by  the  WPA  itself,  and  Table  V  covers  only 
employment  on  \VPA  projects  opi'rated  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  None  of  the  figures 
shown  in  these  tables  inchuie  atlministiative 
employees  or  workers  paid  by  project  sponsors. 

Monthly  WPA  employment  figures  have 
usually  b(>en  used  in  both  the  appendix  and  the 
text  tables  except  for  certain  distributions  that 
were  rejiorted  only  for  selected  weeks.  The 
monthly  statistics  are  averages  of  the  numbers 
employed  on  Wednesday  of  each  week.  The 
basic  weeldy  figiu'es  are  simimarized  for  the 
United  States  and  territories  in  Table  I  of  the 
appendix. 

Financial  Statistics 

Tables  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  are  l)ased  on  reports 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  and  relate 
to  Federal  funds  allocated  or  appropriated  to 
the  WPA  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936, 
1937,  1938,  1939.  and  fiscal  year  1941.  The 
data  cover  project  operations  and  adminis- 
trative (>xpenses  of  WPA  (ini'Jnding  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  NYA  prior  to  July  1939); 
other   Federal   agency   pioject    operations   and 


administrative  expenses  financed  with  alloca- 
tions of  WPA  funds;  the  purchase  of  surplus 
clothing  for  needy  pei'sons  and  aid  to  s(>lf-lielp 
and  cooperative  associations  imder  the  ERA 
Act  of  1938;  tornado  relief  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1939;  and  the  settlement  of  property 
damage  claims  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1939 
and  fiscal  year  1941.  Some  of  the  terms  used 
in  these  tables  are  defined  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

1.  "Allocations"  represent  amounts  directly 
appropriated  to  the  agency  or  ordin-ed  trans- 
ferred to  it,  warrants  for  which  have  been  issued 
by  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Obligations,"  as  used  in  this  report 
represent  actual  or  contingent  liabilities  in- 
curred against  allocated  funds.  The  figures 
are  cumulative  and  represent  paid,  as  well  as 
unpaid,  obligations.  Recjuisitions  for  materials, 
supplies,  and  ecjuipment  are  set  up  as  obliga- 
tions. Items  such  as  pay  roUs,  rents,  and 
travel  expenses,  which  are  certain  to  become 
due  in  a  short  period,  are  obligated  one  period  in 
advance. ' 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  issued  in 
payment  of  pay  rolls  and  other  certified 
vouchers. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditm-es  neces- 
sarily provide  a  wholly  accurate  measure  of 
operations  at  any  given  time  since  obligations  in 
part  reflect  future  operations,  and  expenditures 
lag  l)ehind  curi'ent  operations  because  of  the 
time  consumed  in  making  actual  payments. 

Tables  X  to  XVI,  dealing  with  expenditures 
of  WPA  and  sponsors'  funds  on  projects  oper- 
ated by  WPA,  are  based  on  data  compiled 
from  WPA  project  ledgers  maintained  by  the 
WPA  divisions  of  finance  in  the  several  states. 

Project  Accomplisliment  Statistics 

Tables  XVII,  XVIII,  and  XIX  relate  to  the 
number  of   physical   miits  of  work   that  were 

'  This  definition  of  "oh!ig:atinns"  does  not  correspond  with  that  used 
under  the  revised  accountinc  proeedure  elTective  with  fiscdl  year  1942. 
Under  the  new  procedure,  the  definition  given  above  applies  to  "encum- 
brances," and  the  term  "obligations"  covers  only  those  transactions 
which  legally  reserve  an  appropriation  for  expenditure.  For  example, 
the  obligations  recorded  for  labor  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  include  only 
earnings  for  conipietcfl  pay  periods  plus  accrued  earnings  for  incompleted 
pay  periods:  in  general,  tho.se  recorded  for  nonlabor  costs  include  only 
WP,\  re(|uisitions  for  which  purchase  orders,  bills  of  lading,  or  similar 
documents  have  been  issued. 
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(•OMi])l('t("(i  Oil  |)roj('cts  opciiilcd  by  Wl'A  Iroiii 
till'  Ix'giiuuTii;  of  the  program  tliiougli  Juik'  1941. 
Tlic  figui-os  shown  for  certain  activities  on 
conmiuiiity  service  progi'anis,  liowever,  refer  to 
the  extent  of  public  ]>articipation  (luring  the 
month  of  April  1941.  The  data  presented  are 
Hmited  to  selected  items  of  accomplishment. 

Federal  Work  Program  and  Public 
Assistance  Statistics 

The  estimated  uiuhiplicated  total  inmd)ers  of 
households  ami  ])ersons,  discussetl  in  the  section 
on  Federal  work  juogranis  and  pid>lic  assistance 
and  ])resented  in  Table  XX  include  both  relii'f 
and  nonrelief  recipients,  exclusive  of  adminis- 
trative employees,  in  the  continental  Tnited 
States  who  benefited  uniler  the  following 
agencies  and  pi'Ograms:  emergency  relief  (gen- 
eral work  and  direct  relief  and  FEKA  special 
programs)  financed  in  part  from  FEKA  funds; 
general  relief,  including  outdoor  poor  relief, 
financed  from  state  and  local  fmuls;  subsistence 
grants  made  by  the  Farm  Security  Atlminis- 
tration;  the  three  special  types  of  public 
assistance  (old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind, 
and  aitl  to  dependent  children)  which,  from 
February  1936.  have  been  finaiiced  in  part  from 
Federal  funds  under  the  Social  Security  Act; 
the  Civil  Works  program;  the  Work  Projects 
Administration;  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps;  the  National  Youth  Administration; 
the  Public  Works  Administration ;  and  all  other 
work  and  construction  projects  of  Federal 
agencies  other  than  WPA,  P\A'A,  NYA,  and 
CCC  that  have  been  financed  from  funds  made 
available  by  emergency  relief  appropriation 
acts. 

The  estimates  differ  from  those  published  m 
the  Report  on  Progress  oj  the  WPA  Program. 
June  SO.  1940  in  that  they  exclude  data  per- 
taining to  regular  Federal  construction  projects; 
these  data  are  shown  separately,  however,  in  all 
the  tables  covering  uidividual  programs.  The 
series  shown  m  this  report  as  well  as  in  the 
earlier  publications  exclude  recipients  of  insti- 
tutional care  (with  the  exception  of  transient 
relief  included  under  the  special  programs  of 
the  FERA),  surplus  commodities  (including 
those  made  available  tluougli  the  stamp  plan 


and  the  direct  distribution  syst(>m  of  the  Sur- 
])lus  Marketing  Administration),  and  rural 
rehabilitation  loans  made  by  tiie  Farm  Security 
Administration;  they  also  exclude  persons 
benefited  by  the  miemployment  compensation 
and  old-age  and  siuvivors'  insuranec  programs 
of  the  vSocial  Security  and  Kailroad  Retirement 
Boards. 

The  monthly  figin-es  on  aggregate  payments 
nnule  to  these  recipients,  which  are  presented 
in  Table  XXI,  weie  obtained  by  adding  the 
amounts  reported  or  estimated  for  the  various 
])rogi'ams.  They  exclude  administrative  costs 
and  material,  eciuipment,  and  other  nonlabor 
costs  ijicident  to  project  O])era.tions. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  total  numbers  of 
households  and  persons,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  several  types  of  adjustments.  Basic 
recii)ient  data  reported  for  the  majority  of 
programs  correspond  fairly  closely  to  the  num- 
])er  of  households  (families  and  single  persons), 
l)ut,  for  certain  programs,  re])orted  I'ecipient 
data  were  converted  to  a  household  Ijasis.  The 
luunliei-  of  persons  Iienefited,  including  depend- 
ents of  family  heads,  was  i-e])orted  monthly  for 
only  a  few  of  the  progi'ams;  data  for  other  pro- 
giams  were  estimated  from  information  avail- 
able from  special  reports  and  sample  studies. 

Allowances  were  made  for  duplicat  ion  because 
some  households  and  persons  benefit  from  more 
than  one  program  in  the  course  of  any  given 
month.  Duplication  between  programs  is  some- 
times technical  in  nature — a  result  of  the  fact 
that  assistance  or  work  may  be  provided  during 
part  of  a  month  under  one  program  and  during 
the  remainder  of  the  same  month  under  another 
program.  This  type  of  duplication  has  attained 
im])ortant  jirojjortions  at  certain  times,  as,  for 
exam])le,  in  the  fall  of  f935. 

Unduplicated  totals  of  households  and  of 
persons  are  rough  approximations  which  are 
presented  only  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  The 
allowances  for  du]3lic'ation  in  nearly  all  instances 
were  based  on  sample  information  which  is  not 
adequate  for  making  adjustments  in  totals  for 
individual  states.  Figures  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  are  not  suited  for  use  in  adjusting  state 
figures  because  of  the  existence  of  wide  variation 
m  the  extent  of  dujjlication  among  the  different 
states.     Unduplicated  state  totals  consequently 
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have  not  been  dovolopod.  Rocipipnt  data  for 
individual  pio(j;ranis,  howovor,  arc  shown  by 
stales,  for  June  1941,  in  Table  XXII. 

Tlu'  unduplicatod  estimates  were  prepared 
jointly  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  the 
WFA.  Duplication  within  the  three  special 
types  of  public  assistance  (oki-atce  assistance, 
aid  to  the  l)lind,  and  aid  to  dependent  children) 
and  between  these  programs  and  general  relief 
for  months  su])sequent  to  Jnne  1936  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Social  Security  Board.  All  other 
adjustments  for  duplication  were  prepared  in 
accordance    with    methoils    developed    by    the 


Division  of  Researcli  and  the  Division  of  Sta- 
tistics of  the  WPA, 

The  coverage  of  the  basic  statistics  on  the 
mmiber  of  recipients  and  amoimt  of  payments 
to  recipients  for  each  of  the  Fetleral  work  and 
])ublic  assistance  programs,  which  are  shown  in 
Tables  XX  to  XXIII,  is  indicated  in  the  foot- 
notes to  the  tables.  All  figures  relate  to  the 
continental  United  States  or  its  political  sub- 
divisions and,  unless  otherwise  specified,  refer 
to  the  calendar  month.  The  source  of  the 
basic  statistics,  unless  otherwise  specified,  is 
the   \\PA. 
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RKPOK'J"  ON  PUOCRESS  OF  THE  Wl'A  PROGRAM 


Table  II. — Average  Number  of  Person.s  Kmit.oved  on  WPA  Projects,  by  State  * 
Semiannuallt,  Decemher  1935-June  1940 


state 

December 
1935 

June 
1936 

December 
1936 

June 
1937 

December 
1937 

June 
1938 

December 
1938  B 

June 
1939  " 

December 
1939  B 

June 
1940  B 

Total -- 

2,667.190 

2,285,622 

2,  247, 461 

1,878,  OILS 

i,.-.'»,.i;76 

2.743,025 

3,161,080 

2,578,041 

2,123,431 

1,755,532 

Alabama 

48,  330 
10,  872 

40,  808 
121,453 

37, 907 

26,  722 

2,  605 

6,696 

35,019 

63,  724 

9,688 
164,  626 
79,  642 
23, 680 

41,  366 

69,  200 

49,  256 
9,793 

17,636 
116,  187 

88,772 
56, 612 
31,385 
82, 008 
13,566 

19,  477 

2,326 

7,026 

89,696 

10,  898 

378,  098 
37,  630 
12,  544 

174,  2,52 
86.600 

18.  814 
218. 146 
16.  212 
31,439 
14,  ,690 

45,  586 
73,  762 
14;635 
4,759 
39, 672 

30,  379 

,50,  689 

60,066 

4,764 

32,926 
9,  629 
30,  340 
115,  446 
28.596 

23.466 
2.  416 
7.713 
27,301 
34,469 

6,589 

157,  461 

69,  368 

19,  860 

32,  402 

46,688 
36, 106 
7,  916 
14,911 
107.023 

76, 418 
46,  222 
26,  713 
67,  361 
10,  591 

16,  245 
2,282 
7,671 

81,  620 
7,966 

309,  248 

30,428 

8,620 

163,  891 
64.946 

14.  899 
234,014 
11,268 
24, 987 
9.565 

36, 306 
80,975 
10,368 
4,617 
26,832 

26,  228 

43,  790 

49,  594 

2,766 

30, 382 
8,347 
32,480 
105, 939 
21,837 

18,268 
2,174 
6,934 

25,  968 
33,602 

6,711 
159,  476 
66,  899 
22.683 
41.784 

51,  969 
32,  012 
7,  ,561 
12,  868 
99,  791 

67,956 
47,088 

26,  496 
71,923 
12,888 

22,  172 
2,091 
8,901 

76,  422 
8,648 

287,  646 
28,  403 
19,  625 

135,  939 
66,929 

14,001 

229,  876 

10,  805 

24,212 

23,  785 

31,303 

77,  269 
8,969 
3,468 

24,  720 

27,048 

42, 175 

53.069 

3.698 

4,463 

23.405 
7,832 
24,  ,666 
102,  078 
20,076 

17,615 
1,954 
6,524 
2,5,369 
26,  447 

4,842 
135,  607 
,66.  333 
20. 166 
32.  402 

43,  472 
27, 752 
3,617 
10, 977 
82,353 

52,  130 
38,  572 
20,  303 
67.  331 
9,643 

19,  769 

1,  ia5 

6,151 
69,  617 
8,  373 

246,  114 
23,  177 
11,987 

104, 046 
,50,  646 

13,  376 
183, 613 
11,650 
20,274 
13,  883 

24, 143 
71,569 
7,463 
3,048 
19,200 

26, 949 

33,682 

42,  406 

2,370 

8 
3,725 

23,931 
6,890 

20,  .693 
71,885 
18,  4.58 

16, 113 

1,936 

6,810 

24,011 

24,  272 

6.  930 
107,  889 
44,  520 

18,  177 
26,  549 

38,  735 
23,636 
4,231 
9,626 
07,  632 

46,  608 
36,611 

19,  296 
50,392 
13,  147 

19, 643 
1,696 
5,  ,530 

57,606 
6,272 

189,  397 
21,735 
12.  7.69 
91.307 
43. 661 

12.  032 

159.  107 

11.873 

15.  720 

16.  669 

21.  129 
52,  892 

7,020 
3,071 

17.  904 

29,  862 

28,716 

37,  408 

2,364 

46,  242 
9,987 

36.941 
95,003 
28, 115 

24,883 
3,  568 
8,467 

36,  038 

47,  187 

9,319 
222, 158 
94,  003 
33, 737 

34,  717 

62,506 

33, 112 

8,169 

12,  943 
108,  882 

182,411 
61,  307 

35,  074 
100.  710 

20.  606 

29.043 

2.  184 

8.643 

91. 140 

10.620 

226,  337 
36,833 

13,  320 
245,  775 

66,  169 

16,  282 
252,  366 

14,  863 
34,  756 

15,  739 

34,  766 
81,  069 
10,314 
5,069 
23,894 

44,  865 
46,411 
72,  726 
4,207 

63,  295 
11,479 

62,  569 
120,887 

33,  022 

30, 688 
4,047 
13,  851 

63,  680 

67,  203 

11,687 
246,  738 
91,738 
31,  995 
37,  126 

68,  663 
54,  736 
10,986 

19,  933 
128, 786 

148,  729 
67.637 
48,690 

110,662 

20,  969 

29,032 

2,672 

11,  543 

104,  570 

11,862 

251,  191 
67,  004 

15,  ,593 
265,  796 

71,609 

19,  672 
268,  173 

16,  899 
46.  671 
16.  767 

57, 909 

112,984 

15,028 

8,642 

32, 196 

53,  910 
51,  502 
80,789 
4,739 

80 
3,170 

46 
1,345 

,51,  361 

8,  621 

46,  119 

109,  069 

26,  984 

25, 000 
3,468 

12,  919 
45,  387 
57,  367 

10,  730 
201,, 590 
78.  360 

27,  079 
30,116 

67,913 

43, 343 

8,2M 

17,818 

106,  164 

124, 676 
56,  185 
40,  360 
86,  639 
17.  693 

26,298 
1,951 
8,  ,536 
82, 940 
11,9.56 

210.  344 
43,  879 

13,  832 
204,  ,508 

56,  970 

17,100 

189,  728 

16,  108 

43.  681 
15.  428 

44,  988 
98, 892 
11,984 

5,289 
28,923 

38,  484 
40,961 
63.  821 
3,820 

764 
2,333 
4,018 
1,361 

139 

60,900 
6,  868 

42,  996 
90, 020 
24, 019 

19,  026 

2,  615 

10,  821 

37,716 

47,  707 

10,  387 
160,  098 
61,  166 
23,917 

26,  716 

46. 008 
36.  197 
7.438 
14.  796 
86.  609 

88.095 
46.  174 

43,  924 
77,  618 
13, 175 

27,  124 
1,799 
6,873 

70.  128 
12.  446 

154.  321 
42.  098 
13.637 

140.  163 

48.  031 

16,  176 
147,  270 
12,  262 
39,  627 
16,159 

38,  846 
92,  806 
11,531 
4,400 
25,  434 

27,  801 

32,929 

51, 847 

3.587 

120 

1.756 

11.088 

1.278 

34,523 
6.740 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado,  _ 

Connecticut 

Delaware --- 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

26.  941 
75.  .571 
17.234 

16.  724 
2,736 
10,799 
25,  379 
36,  sas 

7,237 

Illinois 

135,  737 

47,  345 

Iowa 

19,  093 

20,  374 

Kentucky 

34,  463 

Louisiana-     

Maine 

24,  783 
6,246 
15,220 

Massachusetts 

6.5.  910 

67.  156 

36.  674 

26.  758 

64,411 

8,736 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

20,196 
1,470 

6,234 

New  Jersey 

58,511 

New  Mexico 

New  York -   . .  - 

9.024 

145. 146 
37.466 

North  Dakota 

9.598 

Ohio                     

118.994 

Oklahoma 

37,  843 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania   - -   - 

Rhode  Island            .     . 

12,  668 
168,  606 
10,  962 

South  Carolina 

28,668 

9.463 

Tennessee 

Texas  -   

Utah 

33,600 
73,  246 
8,702 

3,833 

Virginia.,   _ 

26,259 
23,557 

West  Virginia 

30,011 

38,  713 

Wyoming 

2,  .577 

Alaska                

241 

Hawaii 

2,538 

1,601 

1,672 

17,  356 

Virgin  Islands 

1,760 



A  Data  reprpsent  averages  nf  weekly  employment  counts  made  during  the  months. 
B  Includes  persons  employed  on  WPA  projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
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'1'ahi,e  III. — AvERAOE  Number  of  Persons  Kmfi.oyed  on  WPA  Projects,  by  State  * 
Quarterly,  Septem  11  i:  I'l"  i'  m    I'Ui 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado    

Connecticut. . . 

Delaware ...   .  .  

District  of  Columbia 
Florida.         ... 
Georgia.. -.. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  assachusetts  - . .  . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey. 
New  Mexico 

New  York. .   .        .. 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  .       

Oklahoma 

Oregon ... 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island . 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakota       .   . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska      

Hawaii    

Puerto  Rico. 

Virgin  Islands . . 


September  1940 


Total 


1,692,641 


34,  202 
5,523 

27,  379 
78,  733 
16, 961 

16, 445 
2,728 
10,717 
26, 750 

35,  758 

7,068 
113,  530 
43, 840 
19, 154 
20,170 

35,  036 

26,  111 
5,707 

14, 070 
65, 518 

66,201 
36,466 
26, 036 
56,832 
8.225 

20,416 
1,496 
6.093 

88, 666 
9,  121 

142,  471 

37,  985 
9.  516 

104,  931 
35,  746 

U,549 
154, 195 
10, 967 

27,  204 
9,491 

32,  171 
73,836 

7.766 
3,  595 
26,  046 

22,  287 
29.  687 

38.  898 
2,492 

35 

1.498 

17. 608 

726 


Projects 

operated 
by  WPA 


1, 636, 824 


33, 904 

5,  187 
27,  166 
74,  625 
1,5.824 

15,404 
2.726 
9.183 
2,5.  417 
33,806 

6,033 
112.376 
43,  057 
18.  841 
18,  981 

33.  549 
26.  634 

6.296 
12,  269 
63.  597 

65.  610 

34.  997 
26, 016 
56, 064 

7,902 

19, 828 
1,421 
5.  571 

67.  451 
8.8,50 

139, 899 
36,  389 
8.909 

103.  763 
34.  558 

11.050 
150.  223 
10.  666 
26. 383 
8.  725 

31,  504 

70,  649 

7.696 

3.  449 

22.  117 

20.  466 

29, 460 

38,  420 

2,282 


1,498 
13, 148 


Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  • 


55, 817 


298 

336 

213 

4,108 

1,137 

1,041 
2 
1,634 
1,333 
1.952 

1.026 

1.154 

783 

313 

1,189 

1,486 

477 

411 

1,  801 

1,  921 

691 
469 
20 
768 
323 

591 
75 
622 

1.  215 
271 

2.  572 
1.596 

607 
1.168 
1.188 

499 
3.972 
312 
821 
766 

667 

3,187 

71 

146 
2,929 

1,821 
227 
478 
210 

35 

4,460 
726 


December  1940 


1, 8,59, 594 


39,  403 
6.317 

35,  369 
81,  70S 
19,  738 

14,648 
2,698 
10, 667 
34,  636 
41.996 

8,532 
124, 886 
46,  323 
24,  643 
26. 318 

40,  189 
28,  103 

7,048 
12,  856 
80, 446 

67, 118 
43,  ,588 
33,  800 
62,  530 
10,111 

23,610 
1,728 
6,912 
62,  766 
10.  829 

138;  990 
43,  887 
11.694 

106, 716 
40,  381 

12.  299 
141,967 
11.477 
32. 166 
12.  241 

36,  598 
89. 383 
10,  192 

4,090 
24.  426 

23,  877 
30, 421 
44, 118 
2.806 

93 

1.3.58 

30,  316 

1.701 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


39,001 
5,971 

34,  9.52 
78,418 
18,  770 

14,011 

2, 696 

9,204 

33, 349 

40, 178 

8, 026 
123,630 
46,488 
24,231 

26,  268 

38,  669 

27,  665 
6,760 

11,  206 

78,  791 

66,  636 
43,273 
33,716 
61,730 
10. 095 

23. 092 
1.673 
6,483 

61,773 

10,  442 

136,  701 
42,  382 

11,  296 
104,  728 

38,  736 

11,872 
139,114 
11,197 
31,446 
11,661 

35,  889 
87, 070 

9.787 
3.920 
21.  8.56 

21.  996 

30.  101 

43, 866 

2,603 


1,358 
25,835 


Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  ^ 


50,999 


402 

346 

417 

3,290 


637 

2 

1,463 

1,287 

1,817 

507 

1,256 

835 

312 

1,  050 

1,530 

438 

288 

1,650 

1,654 


315 
90 

800 
16 

618 
65 
429 
992 
387 

2,289 

1,  506 
399 
987 

1.646 

427 
2.843 
280 
710 
580 

709 

2,313 

405 

170 

2.  .569 

1.882 
320 
263 
203 


4,481 
1,701 


March  1941 


1,763,244 

36,  792 
6,972 

33, 189 
75.  109 
20. 489 

11. 170 
2.554 
9.790 

31,048 

37.  .547 

9,860 

120.  967 
42,967 
23,663 
25,800 

36, 207 
30, 968 
8,139 
10,  873 
70,  696 

63,836 
45, 383 
36,  279 
57, 097 
10,831 

23.806 
1,680 
5.884 
64.216 
11.002 

126.319 
41,  788 
12,  794 
96,113 
41.018 

11,998 

121,  740 
9,216 

30.  582 
12.  699 

32. 842 
93,  365 
10,  977 
3.  929 
20,  965 

22, 097 

32,  212 

41,297 

2.882 

170 

1.243 

32.  478 

1.728 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


36,  360 
6,  869 
32,712 
72,  712 
19,833 

10,642 

2,  .552 

8,623 

29, 927 

36.  134 

9,215 
120,  222 
42,  243 
23. 385 
24.  ,537 

34.886 

30.  408 

7,813 

9,801 

69,  277 

63,411 
45,  127 
36,228 
56, 341 
10,827 

23,281 

1,653 

5,  .546 

.53.  344 

10.  676 

124.  699 

40,  674 
12.400 
96,  384 
39,  047 

11,692 

119.566 

8.938 

29,  450 

12.  273 

32. 179 
90,  801 
10,  765 
3,906 
18,  969 

20,441 
31.976 

41,  082 
2,763 


1.  243 

28.016 

26 


Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  ^ 


44, 569 


432 
103 

477 

2.397 

666 

628 

2 

1,267 

1.121 

1,413 

645 
735 
724 
278 
1.263 

1,321 

5I1U 

326 

1,072 

1,418 

425 
266 
51 
756 
4 


338 

872 
326 

1,720 

1,114 

394 

729 

1,971 

306 
2,174 

277 
1.132 

426 

663 
2,564 

212 

23 

1,  996 

1,  666 
236 
216 
119 


170 


4,462 
1,702 


June  1941 


32, 037 
5,608 

29,  757 
66. 867 
16.  939 

6.921 

1.969 

7,909 

25,  372 

30, 061 

6, 444 
96,  519 
34, 067 
18. 830 
20,280 

29, 148 

28,  736 
4,602 
8,172 

,57,  142 

48,838 
36,  941 
28,483 
61,  871 
8,415 

20,  176 

1,231 

4.820 

42,  471 

10,  066 

101,919 

30.  302 
9.918 

80.670 
32,109 

9.096 
93,  018 

6.  038 
25. 801 

9,764 

29,  449 
73,  850 

8.426 
2,  662 
17.378 

16,  366 
26,850 

30,  297 
2,242 

16 
1,031 

32,  685 
1.463 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


1.  369.  727 


31.  702 
5.617 

29.  373 
,56.  295 
16. 070 

6.566 

1.968 

6.  ,561 

24. 316 

28.913 

8,992 
94,  985 
33,  598 

18,  643 

19,  486 

28.554 
28.329 
4,402 
7,257 
,55.  441 

48.  310 
36.  428 
28,433 
60.  688 
8.389 

19. 393 
1.210 
4,664 

41,809 
9,  6,58 

100,  315 
29.223 
9.  125 
79.  864 

30,  870 


90,  301 
5.  869 

24,682 
9,071 

28.  719 
71,  467 

8,086 
2,  493 
15,  726 

15.348 
26.  .560 

29.  750 
2.093 


1.031 

28,  491 
27 


Projects 
operated 
bv  other 
Federal 
agencies  » 


41,203 


335 

91 

384 

1,572 


365 

1 

1,348 

1.056 

1.148 

462 
534 
469 
187 
794 

694 
407 
20O 
915 
1.701 

528 

613 

50 

1.283 

26 

783 
21 
156 
662 
408 

1,604 

1,079 

793 

8015 

1,239 

308 
2,717 

169 
1,119 

693 

730 

2,383 

340 

169 

1,663 

1,018 
290 
647 
149 


16 


4,094 
1,436 


•»  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  during  the  months. 
B  Financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  funds. 
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Table  IV. — Number  of  Peh.son.s  I'lMri.civEi)  (in  PROJEfrs  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State  and  by  Major  Type  of 

Pro.iect 

June  25,  1941 


(irand 
total 

Division  of  Ojjerations 

State 

Total 

High- 
ways, 
roads,  and 
streets 

Public 

buildings 

Recreation- 
al faeilities 
(excluding 
buildings) 

Publicly 
owned  or 
operated 
utilities 

Airports 

and 
airways 

Conser- 
vation 

Sanita- 
tion 

Engineer- 
ing sur- 
veys 

Other 

Total 

1    ;■■-  -i;-' 

903.  240 

470, 946 

128, 686 

51, 414 

119,970 

67,987 

28.938 

14, 959 

6,397 

13, 944 

;ii,  441 
6.4SS 
29.  107 
51,  009 
15.  537 

6.256 

1,  862 

6,  363 

24,  2.62 

26,  978 

5,741 
91,  806 
31,  899 
17.916 
17.612 

28.  404 

28.  188 
4.211 
6,955 

51,003 

46, 640 
3.5.  219 
28,075 
49,011 

8. 164 

18,413 

1. 165 
4,  .522 

W,  803 
9.  .331 

96.  164 

29.  .661 
9,  181 

76.  665 
31.232 

8.  578 

87.  6.51) 

6,  649 

24,  243 
8.812 

28.  247 
71.417 
8.016 
2.392 
1.5.  .587 

14.  770 

26.  135 

25.  589 
2,076 

1.056 

28.  .506 

27 

23.  234 
4.  186 

21.  749 
28.171 
10.  769 

3,659 

1,  16C 

3,518 

17,  603 

17,  149 

4,483 
57,  403 
23,045 
12,  928 
11,809 

22,318 

20,  894 
3,193 
5,262 

28, 895 

29,927 
24, 346 

18,  666 
35.  354 

5.392 

13. 163 

636 

3, 022 

26,  141 

7, 866 

61,  ,501 

20,919 

7,093 

49,  606 

21,  793 

6,028 
62,310 

3.  308 
17,  9  4 

6,333 

20, 340 

47,  760 

5,838 

1,406 

9,583 

10,  261 

20.  074 

18. 513 

1.246 

965 

24.  463 

14,  371 
1,800 

17.  801 
9,867 
5.391 

1.162 
275 
366 

5,330 
10,  727 

1,777 
26,  750 

15,  384 
8,069 
6,083 

16, 119 

12,  372 

686 

1,277 

10.  213 

18.  307 
11.443 
10.  737 
19. 773 

2.110 

7.945 

233 

876 

11,510 

2.032 

18,  133 
12,  596 
4,218 
32,  333 
13, 100 

2,  .558 
41,248 
1.423 
4.576 
3,266 

14,318 
28,  314 

1,894 
602 

6,946 

2,386 

15.  669 

7,773 

637 

326 
8,963 

3,434 
389 
1,812 
6,549 
1,828 

440 

683 

822 

3,941 

1,744 

492 
,6.  616 
2.907 
1,810 
2,032 

2,114 

2,956 

211 

570 

4.  9!0 

2.248 
3.768 
2.070 
0.967 
794 

1.758 

107 

376 

4,440 

2,930 

14, 176 
2,622 
1,308 
1,338 
3.629 

672 
7.754 

142 
2,575 
1,042 

1,468 

8,000 

1,152 

72 

837 

1,556 

977 

2.766 

270 

134 
5,791 

267 

1.448 
140 
286 

6,698 
998 

639 
136 
841 
968 
1,560 

270 
10.  090 
2,611 
1,690 
1,036 

1,  345 
1,484 

76 

576 

5.873 

6,636 
3,620 

622 
4,839 

172 

1,399 

45 

1,007 

5,413 

655 

13,  604 

2,  067 
430 

8,719 
1,094 

1,412 
6,377 
1,274 
8,861 
.502 

987 

3,  893 
1,603 

186 
1,135 

2,136 
659 

3,398 
213 

13 

547 

2,892 
1,711 
1,071 
2,  740 
1,622 

1,041 

221 

'       "421' 

1.659 

108 

76 
30 

457 
146 
60 

154 

147 
818 
551 

216 
52 

116 
79 

317 

163 

8,411 

665 

421 

1,330 

128 
1,166 

66 
492 
47 

117 

85 

548 

137 

57 
49 
39 
532 
1,034 

61 
1,001 
37 
19 
331 

210 
272 

87 

11 

42 

1,109 
6.341 
1.164 

333 

2,  952 
1,096 

293 
409 

316 
1,726 
2.148 
1.406 
3. 000 

1.375 

1.540 

2.155 

571 

875 

712 
49 
379 
297 
370 

1.362 
1.456 

357 
2.235 

986 

784 
386 
55 
673 
241 

497 

3.  686 
.305 
288 
939 

2.082 
792 
256 
145 

488 
8.283 

225 

Florida 

16 
146 

1.332 

1.965 

426 

181 

351 

22 
269 

32 
939 
472 

420 

1,  596 

1,026 

788 

825 

339 

17 

12 

1,046 

1,332 

195 

378 

393 

55 

2,175 

206 

2  ,  454 

33 

52 

682 

648 

1,524 

497 

28 

221 

1,402 

333 

1,652 

44 

397 

Georgia 

46 

6 

87 

7 

408 

51 

411 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana            ~  .       ,    .  .. 

49 

632 

22 

47 

Kansas           .              _      

187 

2,066 

216 
40 

433 

87 
2,106 

1.239 
1.929 

171 
1.908 

403 

619 
164 
233 
2,196 
131 

11,060 

722 

287 

4,044 

513 

233 
2, 996 
262 
200 
273 

313 

1,312 

120 

27 

100 

390 

554 

1,996 

28 

41 

366 

860 

41 
142 

1.462 

661 

308 

1.829 
217 
62 

266 
16 

55 

Missduri 

5 
20 

9 

1 

6 

415 

106 

1,566 
26 

286 
131 

116 

Nevada 

134 

New  .Tcrsey    

New  Mexico     

New  Yorlc 

6:« 

136 

57 

1,162 

41 

193 
174 

1.46S 

North  Dalcota 

69 

Ohio            .    -.- 

146 

736 

296 

22 
317 

79 
613 
258 

1,936 

457 

74 

Orefxon     __     

Pcniisvlvnnia     

Rhode  Island     -. 

55 
624 

17 

86 
155 
23 

414 

39 

140 
69 
60 

30 

33 

505 

Utah 

143 

Vermont          . 

203 

219 

83 

1,070 

90 

2 
187 

184 

30 

West  Virginia 

30 

134 

459 

9 

Hawaii    ,.--__    .. 

4 

82 

546 

251 

Virgin  Islands  ...         

1 
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Table  1\  .      Xtmber  ok  Pkb.sons  Emt 


,()VKI)  (IN    PltOJECTS  Ol'EIJATED  BY    WPA,    BY  StATB    AND   BY    MaJOR  'I'yPE  OP 

Project—  C'Diicluded 


Jl-NE  26.   1941 


Total    .-. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.- 

Colorado 

Conni-eticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentufky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michifian 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada, 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

V^ermont 

Virginia 

Washington.. 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Division  of  Community  Service  Programs 


Total 


373, 485 


7.474 
1.094 
7.007 
18,  621 
4.183 

2.377 
645 
2,  57fi 
5,908 
8,567 

889 

29. 805 

7,634 

4,622 

5,368 

.5,  293 

6,063 

838 

1,  410 

20,  604 

14.271 
9.  7!3 
S.  222 

13,  152 
2.360 

4,763 

496 

1,308 

12,  927 

1,275 

30.  002 
8.186 
1.979 

24.  272 
8.834 

1.  891 
21.671 

2,  020 
5,867 
2,376 

5,994 

21,741 

1,SS6 

924 

5,631 

3,897 

4,980 

8,066 

726 

73 

3,218 

27 


Public 
activities 


97,  776 


1,830 
411 
1,  055 
6,  386 
1,085 

575 

156 

455 

1,558 

2,176 

333 
8,  307 
2,377 
1,452 
1,273 

1,  122 

1,  598 

140 

443 

4,  352 

4,079 

3,  114 
1,944 
2,898 

490 

1,  440 
154 
11)5 

3,468 
340 

9,607 
2,273 
725 
6,284 
1,789 

703 

4,  310 
490 

1,378 
676 

1.  132 

5.124 

590 

300 

1.403 

1.200 

1.648 

2,445 

216 

53 
224 


Research 

and 
records 


67,  229 


731 
137 

1,  395 

2,  470 
547 

319 

57 

827 

614 

1,275 

46 

4,  846 

801 

561 

318 

1.  037 

1.  399 
'..54 
317 

3,954 

2,  102 
1,581 

875 

1,410 

633 


61 

115 

2,874 

109 

7,  790 
693 
288 

3,  629 
739 

270 
3,  072 
259 
135 
403 

837 
2,277 
192 
235 
711 

431 

377 

2,  392 

76 


Welfare 


211,291 


3.995 
546 
4.557 
9,537 
2,383 

1,357 
406 
1,160 
3,726 
5.051 

510 
16,  123 
4,157 
2,497 
3,777 

3,  119 

3,  066 

527 

642 

11,826 

7,  973 
4,879 
5,264 
8,543 
1,337 

2,211 
269 
988 

6,574 
826 

12,  605 
4,454 

934 

13,  744 
6,  063 

918 

14,  258 
1,270 
4.354 
1.296 

4.017 

14.  340 

803 

369 

3,144 

2,260 

2,867 

2,601 

434 

11 
2,843 


Other 


7,189 


228 
168 

126 
26 

144 
10 
66 


529 
299 
112 


117 
139 
139 
301 


314 
12 
10 
11 


766 

32 

615 

243 


20 
373 


16 
88 
728 


27 


National 

defense 

vocational 

training 


36, 910 


461 

93 

89 

3,316 

314 

149 
34 
200 
446 
766 

272 
3,811 
907 
141 
373 

668 
728 
162 
119 
1,324 

2,057 
543 

1,077 

917 

87 

190 
3 
164 
382 
105 

2,901 
219 
72 

2,244 
362 

513 

2,898 

121 

268 

57 

1,624 
1,  598 

.560 
43 

273 

436 

622 

1,729 

94 

2 

508 


Other 


14,127 


282 
116 
262 
962 
271 

70 

17 

69 

296 

496 

97 
787 
313 
225 

62 

235 
503 
18 
164 
120 

386 
617 
111 
48S 
315 

297 
30 
28 

353 
86 

1,760 

227 

37 

543 

283 

146 
671 
200 
144 
46 


19 
100 

186 

459 

281 

10 

16 
317 
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Table   VI. — Hours  and   Karninos  of  Persons  Emi'Loykd  on   Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

Selected  Periods 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida —   

Georgia 

Idaho-  - 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland. . 

Massachusetts 

Michigan.. -. 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska..- 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico . . . 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Te.xas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington- 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

.\Iasfca 

Hawaii ._. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Cumulative  through 
June  30,  1941 


16,  895. 179,  744 


318,  624,  436 
68,  630,  838 
281,  290,  665 
"04,271,026 
179,  727,  109 

166,  .666,  224 
21,  164,288 
67,  449.  617 
270.  136,  710 
326,  679,  818 

63,  747,  547 
1,  228,  757,  301 
.504,  354,  484 
188,  657,  317 
2.38,  457,  486 

375,  898,  872 
270,  786,  056 
,59,  810,  704 
106,  784,  366 
684,  161,  603 

692,  875,  366 
372,  173.  834 
239.  910,  772 
581,620,404 
86,511,792 

192,  143.  081 
12.  412.  268 
59,  305,  584 

.694,  405,  197 
83,  212,  717 

1,696,073.800 
27.5,  837,  980 
100,  773,  .867 

1,  170,722,422 
378,  ,562,  321 

109,  120.  108 
1.498,862,415 
100,  209,  .329 
263,  f)42,  406 
122,  621.  .520 

300.  322,  928 
.599,  348,  643 
73.  201.  802 
36.  603,  196 
196,  338.  273 

226,  437,  208 
268,  433,  438 
377,  404,  209 
26.43.5.312 

13,  587 
20,  072.  B46 
39,  667,  466 

68.509 


Earnings 


$g,  034,  203,  633 


3,  747,  M..-S,  UU7      $1,  876,  810,  114 


100,  807.  600 
29,  532,  197 
84,  150,  962 

406,  985,  588 
88,  066,  656 

87,  671,  427 
9,  326,  .583 

33.  866,  873 
94.  631,  .592 

104,092.819 

28,  453,  633 
606,  794,  813 
241,  097.  383 
84,  733,  731 
92,  921.  891 

118,  166,  698 
99,  634,  675 
24,  380.  976 
44.  945.  827 

402,  443,  336 

349,  867,  544 
194,  561,  397 

73,  833,  874 
244,  835,  010 

62.  245.  587 

79.  749.  918 
6,  909,  458 

26.  379,  944 
323,  880,  269 

34.  129,  827 

1,079.807,813 

84,  938,  518 
43.  676,  692 

613,  151,  180 
12.5,  834,  713 

58,  683,  261 

809,  734,  390 

50,  492,  951 

80,  782,  698 
48,  104,  252 

85,  464,  096 
196,  064,  970 

37,  697.  392 
14,  635,  009 
69,  101.261 

123.  334.  321 

117.  704.  277 

210.  513.  791 

11.9.52.764 

10.  977 
7,636,  175 
8,  062,  ,586 

21,  55S 


Year  ending  June  30,  1939 


Hours 


Earnings 


81,  361,  062 

11,  420.  602 
69,  527,  404 

126,384.086 
31,673,863 

37,  853. 804 
4,  7.58,  629 

15.101.744 
69,  848,  396 
84,  493.  250 

12.  226.  316 
288,  733,  839 
112,731.301 

38,  931,  520 
43.  906.  776 

90,  441,  040 

64,  SH3,  069 
K),  ,V."l,  JIIH 

Its.  JO'.i.i'ii: 

192,  368,  682 
76,  964,  669 
59,  728, 092 

131,43,3,616 
18,  288,  720 

41,  776,  949 
2,  207,  449 
14,  063,  742 
1.30,  223,  998 
17,  157,  498 

300,  712,  973 
64,  1.54.  272 
16,  684,  648 

311,680,766 
84,  466,  799 

21,  197,  241 
321,701,411 
24,  049,  679 
67,  173.  068 
20.  266,  258 

72,  602.  644 
12.8.023,  1.35 

i:i,  I7i;,  y.'iL' 


39.  '.17:: 


,J4I 


53.  070.  589 

63,  588,  160 

83,  600,  691 

4,  978,  758 


5,  033,  365 


24,  493.  592 
6,  563,  521 

19,  935,  504 
83, 075,  843 
18,  155,  ,509 

21,  7.56,  407 
2, 096,  039 
8,224.419 

23,  967,  637 

25,  145,  977 

5,  819,  477 
153,  276,  128 

58,  794,  166 
18,  726,  478 
18,  202,  673 

31,274,983 

22.  .H63.  139 

.5.  3S!I,  139 

s.  N70.  (110 

94,62l.i'i22 

107,  418,  839 
4fi,  082,  340 
17,309,519 
57.  852,  254 
13,  163,  097 

17,  670,  317 
1,419.428 
6,496,911 

73,  .560,  9M9 

6,  816,  135 

206,  267,  140 

18,  959,  618 

7,  969,  646 
179,  476,  998 

.30,  317,  347 

12,  296,  126 

185,  665,  087 

12,  986,  684 

18,  622,  093 

8,  673,  271 

18,  932,  186 

41.201.619 

7.9111,  73S 

4.li:il..\52 

12,031,7(50 

31,886,789 

26,  652,  076 
61,74,5,511 

2,  412,  519 


1,  823,  533 


Year  ending  June  30,  1940 


Hours 


2,  912,  603,  423 


63,  830,  249 
9,227.911 

66,  22S,  i;64 
122,9.5(1,  709 
30,  508,  393 

26,  723,  159 
3,557,011 

12,  440,  738 
52,  934,  314 
62,  223,  937 

13,  152,  723 
231,  283,  621 

84,  712,  175 
34,  009,  443 
34,  327,  220 

64,  314,  096 
47, 098, 126 
10,  661,  937 
18,211,551 

124,  427,  227 

128,  479,  495 
64,  482,  325 
51,370,403 

108,  862,  612 
16,  732,  207 

36,  723,  361 
2,  368,  150 
10,  383,  076 
99,  908,  215 
16,  625,  239 

226,  222,  140 
56,  915,  .575 
16.  310.  622 

195,  948,  077 

62,  782,  001 

19. 922,  986 
211,404,966 
17,141,265 
52,  761,  704 
18,  2.59.  716 

63.  859,  307 
118,603,109 

14,414,476 

5,  725,  472 

30,  994,  240 

39,  360,  828 
48,  294,  543 
73, 070,  964 
4,  ,541,  736 


Earnings 


$1,  286,  557,  336 


2,  476,  6,54,  470 


2,  664,  167 

6,  823,  917 

42,  838 


22,  374,  586 
4,  405,  586 

18,  685,  340 
63,  375,  729 

13,  834,  217 

13,911,639 

1,  617,  998 

6,  606,  304 

20,  197,  488 

21,88.5,947 

6,  800,  646 
107,  10,5,  056 

36,  671,  422 

14,  634,  029 
13,  979,  801 

22,  192,  816 

17,  732,  492 
4,  388,  710 

8,  022,  253 
63,  .582,  351 

60,  363,  236 
29,  907,  472 
16,  585,  908 
45,  704,  139 

7,  795,  432 

15,  238,  707 

1,  068,  132 
4,  476,  207 

49,  946,  534 

7,  212,  662 

123.  365.  581 

19.  .549,  146 
6,500,  170 

92,  971,, 543 
21,667,997 

9,  975,  294 
102,  274,  031 

8.  367,  563 

18,  626,  767 
7,116,3,57 

18,  272,  505 
41,720,227 

6,  835,  082 

2,  376,  088 
10,  847,  508 

19,  271,  172 
19,  725,  231 
33,  683,  123 

1,  979,  064 


1,081,428 

1,  144,  661 

15,  081 


Year  ending  June  30,  1941 


$1,119,767,819 


62,408,041 

8,  832,  703 

47,  176,  786 
109,  759,  062 

26,  447,  4.56 

18,  686,  263 
3,  802,  966 
13,021,951 
44,  832,  859 
61,  729,  631 

10,  916,  932 
169,  794,  466 
61,291,939 

31,  670,  706 

32,  899,  774 

54,  470,  618 
40,  375,  138 

9,  659,  718 

16,  111,649 
103,  396,  329 

93,  624,  081 
69,  020,  489 
44,  270,  612 
,84,  201,  491 

14,  .596,  777 

32,  140,  974 

2,  282,  ,584 
8,  .589,  109 

83,  102,  788 

15,  000,  532 

196,  605,  237 
54,  206,  796 
15.  760.  835 

143.  210.  448 
51,780,000 

17,  328,  ,882 
193,  065,  258 

13,  983,  .538 
46,  ,500,  922 
15,  ,576,  388 

48,  362,  479 
112,  141,200 

13,851,084 
5,  245,  828 
29,221,054 

31,789,313 
44,  848,  099 
,59,  520,  338 

3,  664,  749 


2,  230,  589 

33,  743,  549 

15,  671 


Earnings 


20,  035,  425 
4,  386,  087 
16,  579,  299 
58,  674,  235 

12.  565.  168 

9.  942.  944 
1,797,952 
7,016,075 

18,  491,, 131 

19,  757,  416 

6, 067,  366 
81,219,921 
27, 1)2.5,  756 

13,  9,50.  662 

13,  919,  039 

19,  679,  094 

16,  407,  270 
4,  1.86,  521 
7,  499,  660 

52,  560,  608 

45,  176,  040 

27,  616,  341 
15,  707,  665 
37,  7.38,  709 

7,  067,  256 

14,  230,  106 

1,  077,  417 
3,  806,  542 

41,  910,  198 
6,  876,  814 

106,  616,  191 
19,  746,  959 

6,  463,  493 
68,  149,  481 
19,  103,  929 

8,  973,  276 
94,  613,  376 

7,  054,  714 
18,  788,  730 

6.  288.  731 

17,  616.  445 

42.  341.  730 
6.  789.  996 

2.  284.  043 
10,  796,  912 

16.012,645 

18,  738,  500 

28,  235,  033 
1,  664,  463 


906,  766 

6,  918,  035 

6,477 


Source:  Work  Projects  -\dininistriition. 
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Table  VII.      Amount  ok  WPA  Fdnds  Allocated,  Obluiated,  and  P'.xpended,  by  Operatinh  Agency  * 

Through  June  30,  1941 


Total,  all  acts  ^ 

ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941 

Agency 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Total -. 

$9,709,383,501 

.$9,  680,  869,  617 

.$9.  .580.  601.  661 

».$1,372,085,710 

$1,347,770,820 

$1,249,067,671 

9.  629,  .361,  302 

9,  505,  622, 988 

9.  407.  406,  196 

B  1, 329,  959,  290 

1,309,972,071 

1,213,154,361 

Other  Federal  agencies^ 

ISO,  022,  199 

175,  246,  529 

173,196,465 

8  42,126,420 

37,  798,  749 

35,913,310 

Department  of  Agriculture.  _  _ 

!i4,.S46.9Sl 

63,  934, 648 

53,  225,  711 

11.203,049 

10.  367,  154 

9,  673,  231 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Engineering 

Agricultural  Economies  .-..-.   . 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

Pairv  Industry 

EntoTiiuloL-y  and  Plant  Quarantine 

Forest  Service. 

Home  P^conomics  . .   

National  Agricultural  Research  Center 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 

29';.  640 

:).  .K98 

208.  791 

212.780 

36,  034 

17,  S5S.  769 

17.636,  1.60 

894,617 

1.202,  167 

362.219 

14,  534,  216 

1,  604,  800 

290. 563 

3,898 

202,  610 

211,478 

34,  362 

17,  523,  462 

17,  207,  871 

893,  699 

1,  19,6,  665 

362,219 

14.  449,  729 

1.  569.  222 

288,  063 

3,898 

201,282 

210,  642 

32,  256 

17,  207,  823 

16,  947,  603 

87S.  698 

1,  193,268 

362,  219 

14,374,663 

1,, 625,  296 

70. 850 

68,  772 

66,  273 

91,  198 
168,  450 
36,  034 
4,  738,  663 
4,  353,  666 
127,  228 
57,  973 

l,"iii,083" 
448,  014 

87,  581 

167, 185 

34,  362 

4.  408,  996 

3,  938,  865 

126,  310 

56,478 

86,  560 

166,  349 

32,  256 

4,  095,  749 

3,  684,  590 

118,537 

54,  696 

1,0.54,1,67 
414,469 

986,  220 

Undistributed,--       

382.  001 

158,  297 

164,876 

151,  245 

80,  .826 

77,  957 

74,  .606 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey __ _.. 

52,  570 
105,  727 

49,  285 
105,  691 

48,  1 16 
103.  129 

29,  917 
50,  909 

27, 184 
50,  773 

26.  194 
48,311 

Executive  Ollicc  of  the  President:    National 
Resources  Planning  Board 

14,  000 

13.  295 

13,  149 

24,  037,  375 

23,208,812 

22,848,648 

6,  247,  157 

4,  505,  724 

4,  165,  270 

3.  6,66,  484 

92, 748 

110,858 

18,  110,289 

34,  262 

1,803,498 

3,  336,  121 

91,  960 

106.  967 

17,  666,  ,689 

29,  235 

1.  749,  836 

3,314,166 

91,401 

104,  610 

17,  302,  681 

29,  235 

1,  676,  668 

514,  378 

43,  858 

42,  .527 

4,  1.34.895 

305,  547 

43, 247 

37,983 

3,  6,69. 052 

285,634 

42,  699 

36, 664 

Kalional  Park  Service 

3,411,925 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions    

511.499 

469.  895 

388,347 

232,  762 

2,306 

309,  887 

1,258,  ,643 

330,  246 

232,  762 

2,  299 

307,  964 

1,  20f.,  821 

330,  124 

232,  762 

2,299 

307,  673 

1,  133,  934 

330,  098 

Alaska— miscellaneous 

Virgin  Islands 

00.  000 
451.  499 

69,620 
400,  276 

.69,  461 
328, 886 

56,  450 

66,  439 

55,  439 

Attorney  General's  Office 

3,466 
51,985 

3,  465 
61,974 

3,465 
61,  974 

Department  of  Labor:  Labor  Statistics 

Library  of  Congress 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Yards  and  Docks. . 

4,  422,  708 

373,  997 

36,  123. 302 

4,410,278 

362,  104 

34,  888,  868 

4, 328,  707 

357,  483 

34,  278,  564 

1,  662,  421 

120,  000 

11,371,263 

1,651,580 

108,  638 

10,  149,  975 

1,611.842 

103.718 

9,  543,  673 

Federal  Security  Agency 

1.  497,  347 

1,431,  184 

1,  427,  600 

260.416 

209,  638 

.206,  248 

1,308.791 
1 88.  566 

1,  242,  628 
188,  .656 

1,  239,  104 
188,  ,556 

260, 416 

209,  638 

206,  248 

Department  of  the  'Ircasury     - 

3.380.638 

3,336,196 

3.  325,  7,58 

490,  687 

446,  390 

436,  220 

540. 966 
2. 839.  672 

496,  S61 
2,  839,  335 

487, 462 
2,  838,  296 

144,  882 
346,  705 

100,816 
345,  .574 

91.418 

344,802 

Veterans'  Administration  -.- 

2.312.757 

2,188,909 

2, 154,  738 

799,  474 

686, 692 

656.  221 

,62,791,476 

61,253,748 

51,020,491 

10,  891,  227 

9,  605,  001 

9.443.382 

2,344,499 
,60, -146,  976 

2,  238,  843 
49,  014,  905 

2,  232,  228 
48,  788,  263 

10,891,227 

9,605,001 

9, 443,  382 

Federal    Works    Agency:     Public    BuiMings 

7,872 

7.872 

7,872 

2,  p. 


Covers  funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Acts  of  193fi. 


,  1937,  1938,  1939.  and  fiscal  year  1941,  and  by  deficiency  appropriations  listed  in  footnote 


"  Total  allocations  do  not  include  $8.8P.4.559  of  1938  and  1939  act  funds  which  continued  to  be  available  for  obligation  on  Federal  construction  jirojects 
through  provisions  of  the  fiscal  year  1941  act;  of  this  amount,  $7,288,887  was  available  for  projects  operated  by  WPA  and  $1,575,672  for  WPA  projects 
operated  by  other  Fcdornl  agencies. 

c  Allocations  of  WI'A  fun<ls  to  these  other  Federal  agencies  were  made  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1938,  1939.  and  fiscal  year  1941,  an<i  the  last  three  of 
the  deficiency  :ipi>nijiri:itions  referred  to  in  footnote  a. 

^  For  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Division  of  Tax  Research. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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T.Mu.K  VTII. — Amount  of  WPA  Funds  Expended  foe  Programs  Operated  by  WPA  and  bv  Otheu   Federal 

Agencie.';,  by  Operating  Agency  and  by  Fiscal  Year 


Through  June  .30,  1941 


Total,  fiscal 
years  1936-41 

Year  ending  June  30 

A — 

Aj-'mcy 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Total        ---- - 

$9,  580,  601,  661 

$2,  230,  749,  993 

$1,  520,  106,  078 

$1,326,110,531 

9,  407,  406, 196 

2,  167,  200,  362 

1,  461,  790,  340 

1,284,780,435 

Other  Federal  apencics  ^ .-- -.- — -- 

173,  195,  465 

73,  549.  631 

68,  315,  738 

41,  330,  096 

53,225,711 

24,  003,  792 

17,  931,  893 

11,290,026 

288,  063 

3,  898 

201.282 

210.642 

32.  256 

17,  207.  823 

16,  947.  003 

878.  698 

1.  193.208 

362.  219 

14.374.663 

1.525,296 

110,811 
3,898 

106,  329 

97,130 
35,  037 

5,' 69.5,  794' 

6,  318,  835 

230.  869 

571,624 

196.  632 

4,  .581.800 

97.  843 

70,  923 

104,  162 

176,  605 

Dairy  lu'lnslry    .  _ 

7,098.045' 
6,  18.6,  .Wl 
500.  446 
446.  891 
158.014 
8,  512,  298 
988,  808 

32,  256 
4,  413,  984 

Fon-st  Srrvlcr      - 

4,  443,  187 
147,  383 

175,  753 

7,573 

1,  280,  566 

Undistributed 

438,  645 

151,  245 

71,319 

79,  920 

48,116 
103,  129 

19,  799 
51.  520 

28.317 

51,  609 

Executive  Otlice  of  the  President:  Xational  Resources  Planning  Board 

13,  149 

9,553 

3,596 

22,  848,  648 

10,  514,  893 

7,  310,  560 

5,  023,  195 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

3,  314, 166 

91.401 

104. 510 

17.  302.  .581 

29.  235 

1,  676,  668 

1,866,468 

7,674,886 
662,626 

976,  296 

42.  891 

62.  391 

5.  619.  787 

10,  960 

579,  061 

471,  391 
48,  510 

42.  119 

4,  007,  909 

18,  275 

434,  991 

232,  762 

2.299 

307,  673 

1, 133.  934 

330,  098 

192,  959 

i68.'250' 
361.417 
310,914 

39,  803 

1,  136 

133,  697 

404, 615 

19.  184 

Alaska  lioad  ("urnmission                                 -. 

1,  163 

Alaska     miscellaneous 

65,826 
368,  002 

55,  439 

49,311 

6,128 

3,465 
51,  974 

3,465 
45,  846 

6,128 

4,  328,  707 

357,  483 

34,  278.  564 

766,  920 

132,  600 

13,  862,  674 

1,843,  104 

115,462 

10,  156,  390 

1,  729,  683 

109,  421 

Department  of  the  Navy:  Yards  and  Docks    

10,  260,  600 

1,  427,  660 

728,  648 

478,  678 

220,  434 

1,  239.  104 
188,  656 

640,  092 
188,  556 

478,  678 

220,  434 

3,  325,  758 

1,  778,  6.64 

1,  090.  219 

466,  985 

487,  462 
2,  838,  296 

275,  991 
1,  602.  563 

110,759 
979,  460 

100,  712 

356,  273 

2,  164,  738 

508,  649 

906,  865 

740,  234 

61.  020,  491 

21,  197,  353 

18,  403,  646 

11,419,692 

2,  232.  228 
48,  788,  263 

681,299 
20,  516,  054 

I,  086,  156 
17,317,390 

464,  773 

10,  964,  819 

7,872 

7,784 

88 

A  Expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  include,  in  addition  to  amounts  expended  under  the  current  ERA  act.  the  liquidation  of  obligations  incun-ed 
under  previous  ERA  acts. 

**  Expenditures  of  WPA  funds  by  these  other  Federal  agencies  began  in  the  fiscal  yeiir  1939. 
c  For  the  u.'^e  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Division  of  Tax  Research. 


Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department. 
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Table  XIII. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State, 

BY  Source  of  Funds,  and  by  Object  of  Expenditure 


Cumulative  through  June  30,  1941 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California.- 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

•Georgia.. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine.  _ . .   

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Miehican 

Minnesota 

Mi-^sissippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey .  . 

New  Mexico 

New  York  - 

North  Carolina 

tJorth  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Orecon      

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  I.sland 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah , 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii  

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed  by  state  ^ 


Total  funds 


$11,365,406,764 


15!i.  Sir..  954 
4S.  247.  384 
120.  flOl.  2()5 
571.667.974 
128,  513,  181 

121,417.2.50 
12,  578.  469 

45,  709,  017 
145,  063,  669 
159,  791,  040 

46,  783,  449 
863,471.313 
334.  351,  719 
134.  892.  006 
141.667.465 

178.  462, 906 
146,118.491 
37.  513,  043 
68.140.923 
618.  059.  ,589 

486,464,411 
277.  534, 873 
126.  030, 874 
336,  379.  025 
75.  627,  707 

120, 668,  940 
11,672.150 
36.  819,  3.55 

444.  8,53.  349 
51,364.380 

1,  483.  S76.  572 
139.  193.  767 
66.389,611 
813.  463.  622 
197.327,416 

83,  283.  3,58 
1,  034,  806.  563 
66.  915.  656 
120,871.  112 
72.  642.  868 

147.871,718 
317.  7.57.  902 
,59.  044.  969 
20.  S25.  387 
91.739,060 

176.217,303 

166,  373.  718 

298.  885.  986 

19.912.  134 

20,743 
13,181,089 
12.  839,  696 

26,214 

5,  858, 129 


WPA  funds 


Total 


$9,024,142,077 


117,997.002 
33, 805, 0.S0 
99,  246.  0,50 

455,  648.  267 
99.  420.  300 

95.077.  115 
10,040,  145 
37,  141.436 
111,143.673 
120, 942.  965 

32,  376.  425 
685.  100.  431 
268,  004. 879 

9.5.371,833 
107,  547,  479 

139.091,090 

114.227.475 

29,  665.  489 

.53.  120.  151 

425.  ,536,  891 

38S,  235,  066 
217.4.54.410 

90,  422.  530 
275.  733.  988 

58.  369.  580 

90,  245,  737 

7. 826,  724 

28.851,218 

3.50.917,445 

39,  825,  470 

1.221.809.939 

98.919.018 

50.  319,  649 

677.  267.  407 

149.791.133 

64.  237.  076 
885.  995.  343 
52.  206.  5.58 
91,484.415 
5,5.  780,  700 

100.  922.  635 
232.  794.  595 
41.631,884 
15.  .564.  652 
68.  090. 495 

135,303.514 

132,  3SS.  372 

232.  888.  781 

13.816,286 

20,  743 

8,  610. 403 

10.  027.  793 

26.  214 

5,  8,58,  129 


$8,  035,  814,  713 


100.  666,  637 
29,  424, 744 

83.  927,  074 
407.  309,  206 

87.  902,  886 

87.  744.  838 
9,  323.  048 

33,  345, 834 
95,  196.  409 

104.  009.  826 

28,  399,  926 
604.  492,  813 
240.  914,  891 

84,  810,  ,536 
92,811,644 

117,8.58,103 
99,  377,  656 
24,  378,  275 
44,  792,  ,582 

401,729.339 

349,  007,  234 

194,  339,  201 
74,  175,  286 

244,  487,  346 
52.  469. 718 

79.  585,  006 
6,  903.  629 

26,  310. 430 
323.  708,  476 

34.  079.  .905 

1,  080.  9.55.  121 

84,  72.5.  122 

43,  ,593,  165 

612.663.611 

127,4.54,961 

58,  392.  662 

809,  6.50.  018 

60,  ,562.  279 

80,  471,  794 
48.  069.  621 

8,5,427,  183 

195.  637.  700 
37,  697,  335 
14,  ,595, 982 
69.  148,  627 

123.  184.  787 

117.730.980 

210.  479.  266 

11,930,242 

10,  208 
7,481.630 
7,9,56.  127 

25,  428 

4,  488,  487 


Percent 
of  total 
WPA 
funds 


86.3 
87.0 
84.6 
89.4 

88.4 

92.3 
92.9 
89.8 
85.7 
86.0 

87.7 
88.2 
89.9 
88.9 
86.3 

84.7 
87.0 
82.2 
84.3 
94.4 


89.4 
82.0 
88.7 
89.9 

88.2 
88.2 
91.2 
92.2 
85.6 

88.6 
85.7 
86.6 
90.5 

86.1 

90.9 
91.4 
96.9 
88.0 
86.2 

84.6 
84.0 
90.5 
93.8 
86.9 

91.0 
88.9 
90.4 
86.3 

49.2 
86.9 
79.3 
97.0 


Sponsors'  funds 


$2,341,264,687 


41,  619,  9,52 
14,  442,  304 
27,  3,55,  215 
116,019,707 

29,  092, 881 

26,340,135 

2,  ,538,  324 
8,  567,  ,581 

33,  919,  996 

38,  848,  075 

14,  407,  024 
178,  370,  882 
66,  346.  840 

39,  ,520,  173 
.34.119.986 

39,  .371.816 
31,891.016 

7,  847.  .5.54 
1.5,  020.  772 

92.  .522.  698 

98,  229,  .345 
60,  080,  463 
35,  60S,  344 
60,  646, 037 
17.  2.58,  127 

30.  423.  203 

3,  845.  426 
7.968.137 

93.  935.  904 
11., 538,  910 

262,  066,  633 

40,  274,  749 
16,  069.  962 

136,196.215 
47,  .5,36,  283 

19, 046,  282 
148,811,220 
14,709.098 
29.  386,  697 
16.  862,  168 

46,  949, 083 
84,  963.  307 
17.413.085 
5.  260. 735 
23.  648.  .565 

40.  913.  789 

33, 985.  346 

65, 997,  205 

6, 095.  849 


4.  670.  686 
2,811,903 


Nonlabor 


$1,  945,  675. 174 


3,5,9,5.5,816 

11,  293,  .505 

23,  438,  769 
88.  797,  249 

24,  9,52,  985 

23,170.491 
1.976.  (92 

5.  624.  663 

29.  290,  881 
35.  066,  342 

12,016,127 
126,  .501.146 
58,  230.  .593 
33,  057,  676 

30.  23.5,  445 

32,  662,  874 
26,  8.38.  048 

6,  465,  393 
11,00.5,747 
79,  233.  969 

74,31.5.764 
,50,  480,  416 

31.  295,  3.50 
51,2,53,214 
14, 734,  631 

26.312.294 

3.  161',.  401 
6.572.  157 

80.241.064 
10,114,790 

231,  17.5.  ,896 
36.899.6118 
14.276.  OKI 

109.873.015 
3,8,  .5.53.  010 

16,  048.  796 
128.  906.  523 

12,  574.  936 

25,  483.  609 
14,771.651 

3.5.  112.2.54 
71.647.918 
14.600.004 

4.  246.  094 
19,  2.55,  ,566 

33,  094.  363 
29.  326.  038 
64.703.  122 

5.  124,  386 


3.  402,  724 
2,  299,  289 


*  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 

Source:  WPA  expenditures  based  on  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  reports;  sponsors'  expenditures  based  on  WP,\  reports. 
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Table  XIV. — Amount  ok  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State, 

BY  Source  of  Funds,  and  by  Object  of  Expenditure 

Year  Ending  Jdne  30,  1941 


Total. 


Alabama.. 

Arizona 

•Arkansas.. 
California- 
Colorado. - 


Connecticut 

Delaware.. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia --- 


Idaho.. - 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas. - 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan.-. 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 
Missouri  ... 
Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. . . 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee., 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.-. 
Virginia 


Washington.. - 
West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Hawaii  _-- 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands. 


Undistributed  by  state  *  . 


Total  funds 


$1.  787, 045,  332 


34.  236. 423 
8,  461,  900 
26.591,888 
91,  707,  020 
19,  .503,  392 

15.  737,  768 
2,791,355 
10,  098,  214 
32,  294,  964 
34,  261,  999 

8,  690,  712 
127,417,850 
43,  667.  018 
23,  7.52,  998 
21.619,409 

31,344,366 

25,  127,  983 

7.  955,  965 

12.  752.  708 
78,  493,  982 

70,  948,  874 
42,  803,  484 
26,9.54,  117 
66,  963,  103 
11,531,317 

22. 843,  906 

1.  944,  939 

6,281,  101 

65,  240.  100 

11,047,967 

168.  090.  036 
36.  642,  206 
11,027,253 

107,002.011 
32,  787,  246 

13,  968.  173 
139. 887. 473 

11,065,933 
28,684,341 
10,  399, 428 

28,  613, 006 
68,  964.  708 
11,862,880 
3, 400,  326 
18,  728,  406 

28.  963,  347 

30,  066,  094 

46.  709,  149 

2,618.809 

1,981,386 

11,072,632 

6,965 

1,  536,  712 


WPA  funds 


Total 


$1, 239,  178, 494 


22,  498.  098 
5.  659,  285 
18,816,447 
65,055.971 
13,  804.  391 

10,  779, 466 

1,906,287 

7. 893,  336 

22  044,  103 

22,  804,  802 

5,  598,  516 
88,  120.752 
29.818,781 
15,  385.  799 
15. 065,  743 

22.  161,762 
18,  260,  993 

6,371,604 

8, 469,  965 

54,  782,  093 

48,  673,  293 
30,  605,  176 

18,  875, 382 
41,211.091 

7,  699.  220 

15,  602, 963 

1,  255,  142 
4,461,970 

45,273,441 
7,  756,  644 

114.436,896 

23,  128,828 
7,  254,  374 

76, 388, 646 
21,  767, 463 

9.  764,  030 

102,21.5,249 

7,  497,  646 

20, 637,  665 

6,  854,  842 

19,  671,  677 
46,  865,  052 

7,  375, 422 

2,  480,  357 
12.  767,  857 

18,  629,  394 

20,641,651 

30,  956.  107 

1. 809.  151 

1,  131,468 

8, 859, 638 

6,966 


Labor 


$1,  120, 465,  964 


20.  021.  .598 
4,  387.  226 
16,  572.  663 
58, 956. 360 
12.371.392 

9,  979,  029 
1, 806.  306 
6,  922,  727 

18,  374,  ,530 

19,  730, 284 

5,040.822 
80. 852,  844 
27,  182,  494 

13,  923,  599 
13,842,621 

19,  602,  7,56 
16. 320,  842 
4,  1,56,  615 
7,511,726 
62,  366,  601 

45,  364. 436 
27,  785,  720 
15. 609.  025 
37,  737,  939 
7. 002.  992 

14,  087, 474 

1,  076, 406 
3,  809,  672 

42,  147,  155 

6,  783.  393 

106.  918,  273 

19,  738,  202 

6,388,516 

68,  352, 423 

19,  139, 335 

9,  080,  994 
95, 438,  333 

7,  096, 376 
18,622,  101 

6.  243.  383 

17, 475,  237 

42,  133,  3,59 

6,  771,  342 

2.  262,  669 
10.  793. 424 

16, 012,  768 

18,  843,  395 

28. 352.  840 

1.611.953 

915, 6,52 

6. 869.  726 

6. 826 

143,  690 


Percent  of 

total  WPA 

funds 


90,4 


89.0 
77.5 
88.  1 
90.6 
89.6 

92.6 
94.7 

87.7 
83.4 
86.5 

90.0 
91.8 
91.2 
90.5 
91.9 

88.0 
89.4 
65.2 
88.7 
96.6 

93.4 
90.8 
82.7 
91.6 
91.0 

90.3 
85.7 
85.4 
93.1 

87.5 

93.4 
85.3 

88.  I 
89.5 


93.0 
93.4 
94.6 
90.2 
91.  1 

89.3 
89.9 
91.8 
91.2 
84.5 

86.0 
91.3 
91.6 
90.8 

80.9 
77.5 
98.0 

9.4 


Sponsors'  funds 


Total 


$647, 866,  838 


11,738,325 

2,  802.  616 
7,77.5,441 

26,651.049 

5,  699. 001 

4, 968, 302 
886,  068 

2,204.879 
10,  250,  S61 
11,457,  197 

3,  092.  196 
39,  297,  098 
13,  848,  237 

8,  367,  199 

6,  653.  666 

9,  182, 604 
6, 876,  990 

1,  ,5.S4,361 

4,  2S2.  743 
2:i,7n,S89 

22,  375,  581 

12.  198,  309 
8. 07S.  735 

15,  7.52.  012 
3,  832.  097 

7,240.943 

689,  797 

1,819.  131 

19.  966.  659 

3.  291,  323 

53.  6.54,  140 

13,  513,  378 
3,  772, 879 

30.613.366 
11.019.783 

4. 204,  143 
37. 672.  224 
3,  .5f)8,  287 

7,  946,  676 

3,  .544.  586 

9.  Ml,  329 
22,  099,  656 

4,  487,  4.58 
919,  969 

6.  9(i0,  549 

10,  333,  963 

9, 424,  543 

15.  7,53,  042 

809,  658 

849,  918 

2,  212,  994 


Nonlabor 


Amount 


$466,  151,  785 


10,  196.  041 
2,  310,  500 

6,  306,  644 
22,  169,  666 

4, 876,  759 

4,213,324 
653,800 
1.693,006 
8,864,096 
10,149,661 

2,  738,  706 
29,  924.  707 
11,444,625 

7,  103,  165 

5,  922.  501 

7, 627.  534 
5, 487,  808 
1,378,361 
3,384,430 
20.741,612 

17,  629,  232 
10.  020.  181 

6.  908. 660 
13.  763,  702 

3,  196,  673 

6,421,033 

568, 423 

1,566.423 

16.217,337 

2,811,632 

46,  691,  834 
12.  .395.  345 
3,  282. 402 
23,567.848 

8,  781,  930 

3,  .508,  294 

31,  762,  984 

2,891.738 

6.  184,  338 

3,  218.  564 

7.  019.  523 
19. 440. 444 

3. 898.  292 
755.  650 

4,  710.  796 

8, 322,  963 

7,958,319 

13, 366.  795 

696.  069 

669, 795 
1,847,720 


Percent  of 
total  spon- 
sors' funds 


83.3 


86.9 
82.4 
81.  1 
83.2 
85.8 

85.0 
73.9 
76.8 
86.5 
88.6 

88.6 
76.1 
82.6 
84.9 
90.4 

83.1 

79.8 
87.0 
79.0 
87.5 

78.8 
82.1 
85.8 
87.4 
83.4 

88.7 
82.4 
86.1 
81.2 
85.4 

85.2 
91.7 
87.0 
77.0 
79.7 

83.4 
84.3 
81.0 
77.8 
90.8 

77.6 
88.0 
86.9 
82.1 
79.0 

80.5 
84.4 
84.9 
86.0 

67.0 
83.5 


*  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 

Source:  WPA  expenditures  based  on  U.  S.  Department  of  Treasury  reports;  sponsors'  expenditures  based  on  WPA  reports. 
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Table  XV. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State  and 

BY   Major  Type  of  Project 

Cumulative  through  June  30, 1941 


State 


Total. 


Alabama. - 

.\rizona 

-\rkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
niinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine  

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Midiican... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana... 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New^  Ilampshire 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oreiion 

Pennsvlvania 

Rhode  Island.... 
Soutli  <^arolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah  

Vermont.. 
Virginia  .. 


Washington 

Wesi  \'irginia. 

Wisfiinsin 

Wyoming 


.Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico  .. 
Virgin  IslandS- 


Grand  total 


$11,366,406,764 


Undistributed  by  state  ' 


Division  of  Operations 


Total 


Highways,  roads,  and 
streets 


$8.  868,  679, 004 


189,616,954 
48.  247.  384 
126.  601.26.'> 
571.667,974 
128.513,  181 

121.417.260 

12,  .=i7.H,  469 
46.  709.017 

145,  063.  669 
1.69.791.040 

46.  783.  449 
S63.471.313 
334.361.719 
134.892,000  1 
141.667,466  > 

178,462.906 

146,  118,491 
37,513,043 
68,  140,  923 

518,0,69,589 

486,464.411 
277.  634.  873  i 
126.  030.  874 
336,  379.  025 
76.  027.  707 

120,668,940 
11,072,160 
36,  819,  356 

444,863.349 
61.364.380 

1, 483,  876,  672 
139,  193,  767 
66,389,611 
813,  463,  622 
197,327.416 

83,  283.  358 
1,034,806,663 
66.  915.  666 
120,871.112 
72.  642.  868 

147,871.718 
317.  767.  902 
59,  044.  969 
20.  825.  387 
91.739.060 

176,  217,  303 

166,  373,  718 

298, 885,  986 

19.912.134 

20,  743 

13,  181.  089 
12,839,696 

26,  214 

5, 868,  129 


127, 859, 685 

39,  752.  391 
103. 926. 758 
376,  290.  541 

97.  108.  667 

99, 448,  486 
8,  848,  207 

29,  393.  865 
106,  ,667,  994 
119,  960.  .604 

40.  635,  587 
665.  695.  143 
286,  707.  430 
110.400.896 
114.627.7.64 

146,8.52.112 

11.5.717.743 

31.641.991 

66.  236.  700 

361.922.  180 

409.  239.  009 
217,47.6,314 

92.  186.  207 
273.441.515 

.59.  794.  256 

96, 440,  638 
8.  886.  494 
2S.  581,406 
345.227.445 
44.  636.  0.64 

1,118,060,296 

103,  465,  778 

63.  687,  802 

673.  699.  202 

161.377.782 

66,  694.  815 
843.013.609 
62.  600.  448 
89.814.056 
57.  263. 823 

12.5,912,021 

223,  8.6s,  275 

48.248.7011 

15,  734.  826 

60.  655.  653 

142,  890,  004 

139,  900. 901 

240.472.138 

14.  733,  344 


,417.965.614      38. 


Per- 
cent 


12.  064,  027 
11.  071,  742 


83.364.429 

24.. 856.  .685 
75. 530, 192 
101,  113.767  ; 
46.497.320 

40,  793,  822 

1,771,164 

6,  378.  921 

48,  393.  208 

69.  166.813 

14.497.877 

338.  226.  .346 

168.739.  1.58 

63.799.972 

58,643,421 

101,170,718 
68,  182,  248 
17,226,037 
26,  363.  056 

124.64.3.460 

244.  149,  .879 
97. 086.  874 
.68.(160.361 

146,  677,  .393 
31, 709, 189 

55.  427.  022 
3. 764. 160 

8,  572,  339 
169,4,66,460 

15,  606.  248 

301,197,376 
53,  167, 178 
28.  345, 480 

412.896,  .678 
98.  270.  954 

35,  259.  207 
,586.  342,  465 
14,  .302.  687 
37.  942.  727 
32.  519,  334 

84,0,58,101 
131.. 652,  059 
16.445.983 

9.  86.5.  101 
30.  165,  463 

60,  056,  363 

104, 426,  662 

74,415,198 

7, 066.  908 


52.2 
51.5 
69.7 
17.7 
36.  1 

33.6 
14.  1 
14.0 
33.3 
43.3 

31.0 
39.2 
.50.  5 
47.3 
41.4 

,66.7 
39.8 
45.9 
.37.2 
24.0 

50.2 
35.0 
46.1 
43.  3 
!  41.9 

45.9 
32.2 
23.3 
35.8 
30.4 

20.3 
38.2 
42.7 
,60.  8 
49.8 

42.3 
56.7 
21.4 
31.4 
44.8 

66.8 
41.4 
27.9 
47.3 
32.9 

34.1 
62.8 
24.9 
.35.6 


Public  buildings 


Amount 


$1,  184,  275, 192 


6.  380.  647 
5.  432,  729 


48.4 
42.3 


18,  787,  318 
7.  847.  762 
15,669.854 
71.  356.  367 
15.  256.  647 

15,328,213 
1,  720.  005 

6.  673.  523 
24.  382,  960 
17.  009. 173 

4.  620.  167 
53,  129,  767 
28,  736.  285 
10,  163,680 
11,318,571 

22, 669, 456 

17,  486,  9.38 

1.921.  107 

7.  766,  660 
63.  676.  905 

33,  093.  737 
38,  140,  333 
11,401,138 
31,306,968 

6,  344,  383 

9,  776,  285 

809.  570 

1,915.  102 

48. 622,  407 

13,  78.6,  812 

234,395.448 
17,  648.  .861 

8.  .601,210 
47,703.711 
31.234.367 

6, 906, 823 
71,831,631 

6,  208,  133 
21,  660,  304 

6,  670, 286 

8,  837.  072 

34.  752.  651 
8.  620.  462 

,867.  175 
8,761,430 

14,  022, 256 
8, 967,  335 

28,415,777 
1,  786,  643 


3.  261, 883 
2,  645, 842 


Per- 
cent 


10.4 


11.8 
16.3 
12.4 
12.5 
11.9 

12.6 
13.7 
14.4 
16.8 
10.6 


6.2 
8.6 
7.5 
8.0 

12.7 
12.0 
5.1 
11.4 
12.3 

6.8 
13.8 
9.0 
9.3 

8.4 

8.1 
6.9 
5.2 
10.9 
26.8 

15.8 
12.7 
12.8 
5.9 
16.8 

8.3 
6.9 
9.3 
17.9 
9.2 

6.0 
10.9 
14.6 
4.2 
9.6 

8.0 
5.4 
9.5 
9.0 


Recreational  facilities 
(excluding  buildings) 


$940, 808, 664 


24.8 
20.6 


2,  913.  294 
1.137.084 
3, 097.  262 

49, 639,  838 

5.  646.  069 

10,721,609 
1,191,4.53 
1,  848.  306 
4,  778,  672 
4.  0.60.  517 

1.  614.  679 
112,860.636 
24, 492, 826 

6.  673,  210 
16,817,109 

3, 183,  650 

18,855,310 

1,670,732 

4,  206, 463 
31,481,032 

25,  265, 038 
30,  944.  962 

1.8.62.399 
18.  066,  333 

4.697,017 

6,713,691 

1,  706,  632 

3,  .676,  034 
52,254,117 

2,  343,  106 

233.  109. 4.64 

7.  776. 488 

3.  286, 838 
79.  223,  381 

5.  021.  0,62 

4.  177.  107 
63.431.245 

7,  ,568,  228 
2.  631.  663 
2. 188.  361 

3, 858.  838 
12.013.742 
2. 1)28.  n.6s 
,640.  092 
3.051.628 

14,  266, 964 
2, 427, 745 

48,  056,  194 
1,  3.68,  629 


Per- 
cent 


495,  857 
113,  62! 


1.8 
2.3 

2.5 
8.7 
4.4 


9.6 
4.0 
3.3 
2.5 

3.4 
13.1 
7.3 
4.9 
11.9 

1.8 
12.9 
4.5 
6.2 
6.1 

5.2 
11.2 
1.5 
5.4 
6.1 

5.6 
14.7 

9.7 
11.8 

4.5 

15.7 
5.6 
6.0 
9.7 
2.5 

5.0 
5.2 
11.3 
2.2 
3.0 

2.6 
3.8 
3.4 
2.6 
3.3 

8.1 

1.5 

16.1 

6.8 


3.8 
0.9 


Publicly  owned  or 
operated  utilities 


Amount 


$1,160,410,303 


9,174.098 
2,  120.  700 
1.439.  .522 
74.  636.  659 
10, 803,  666 

18,029.174 

2,  618.  089 
8,061,815 
8,  6.69,  604 

14,  369.  966 

4.  650.  326 
99.  9.54.  939 
22.  778,  886 
16, 068,  122 

8,  383.  730 

11.118.448 
10, 037,  024 
4,251,066 

9,  553.  709 
72, 876,  236 

70,  274, 979 
27, 988. 318 

3,  766,  ,674 
34,  229,  310 

4,  338,  985 

14,864.792 
679.  847 

8,  0,54.  994 
49,2.54.402 

3, 133.  319 

198, 496, 173 

9,  203,  704 

3,  650,  759 
86, 853,  708 
10,  332.  297 

6. 848.  981 
66.  663.  389 
16.  068. 822 
12.591.163 

4.  139.  686 

4,619.676 
19,  383.  644 
8.  617.  361 
2,4.53.917 
7.  ,663.  771 

22.987,871 
5, 449,  720 

47,  088,  628 
1, 424,  279 


424,  637 
300,  369 


A  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 

((^jntinued  on  ne.xt  pnge) 
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Table   XV. — Amount  of  WPA   and  Sponsors'   Funds  Kxpended  on   Pno.iECTs  Operated   by   WPA,   by 
State  and   bt   Major  Type  of  Project — C'Dntinucd 

Cumulative  throuoh  June  ."io.  1941 


Division  of  Operations— Concluded 

State 

Airports  and 

airways 

Conservation 

Sanitation 

Engineering  surveys 

Other 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

.$273,  629,  686 

4.  258,  307 
1,  547,  977 
1.461.072 
23.  459.  395 
4,  829,  428 

3,  780,  642 

2.4 

2.6 
3.2 
1.2 
4.1 
3.8 

3.1 

10.6 
7.7 
2.2 

2.2 
1.7 
1.3 
1.9 
1.6 

0.6 

1.4 

12.6 

2.9 

1.4 

1.0 
1.7 
2.9 
0.7 
2.5 

2.0 
2.9 
4.5 
1.5 
2.9 

4.3 
2.9 
1.3 
1.4 
0.8 

4.8 
1.8 
0.6 
2.6 
1.4 

3.8 
1.2 
5.0 
1.5 
2.4 

6.2 
2.2 
0.9 
2.2 

8.3 
15.  i 

$422,  842,  162 

3.7 

$222.  398. 086 

1.9 

$46,  482,  980 

0.4 

$200,  866,  617 

1.7 

Alabama 

1,  773.  042 
677.  646 

2,392,  194 

40,  009,  836 

8,741,290 

4,311,039 
643,  683 
380,  (195 

3,  060, 385 
855.  981 

12.395,893 
21,908,  116 

25,  276. 001 

6,  .522, 016 
12.640,321 

606,  986 

3,  067,  877 
935,  074 

2,  638.  727 

26.  983, 437 

23,  670,  435 
11,307,3,52 
2,  432,  432 
25,  050,  777 

7,  941,  869 

2,  660,  131 

689,  244 

2,  253, 003 

13,  333,  384 

5.  424,  993 

7,  484,  975 
l,7ss.  is;i 

6.  Mini,  Mll.'i 

17.  ."ilK..  M.7 
5,  754.  2:ni 

5.  446.  661 
28,  222,  604 

4.  685.  248 
923.  530 

7.  844.  8.59 

2.  059.  056 
12.  446.  282 
4.  614.  327 
1.065,663 
776,  070 

18.391.714 
1,366,  136 

23,  780,  797 
1,346,880 

1.1 
1.4 
1.9 
7.0 
6.8 

.■i.  6 
6.1 
0.8 
2.1 
0.5 

26.5 
2.5 
7.6 
4.8 
8.9 

0.3 
2.1 
2.5 
3.9 
5.2 

4.9 
4.0 
1.9 

7.6 
10.5 

2.2 
5.9 
6.1 
3.0 
10.6 

0.6 
1.3 
9.6 
2.2 
2.9 

6.6 
2.7 
7.0 
0.8 
10.8 

1.4 
3.9 
7.8 
6.1 

0.8 

10.4 
0.8 
8.0 
6.8 

6.  572.  092 
1.380.023 

2,  394,  912 
1,  963,  543 
1,720,652 

3.  430.  816 
227. 026 
213.  964 

3,  .576.  605 
6.  824,  406 

1,  266,  398 
15,  757,  081 
6,  02.5,  180 
745,  920 
3,  592.  716 

2.961,768 

3,  197,  473 

9,866 

998,  627 

1,  946,  797 

640,  456 

10,  624,  461 

7,771,044 

1,849,366 

2,  398,  980 
322,  106 

37,  352 
6,  466,  197 

1,  883,  929 

27,  242,  352 
8,291.  123 
2,414,  170 

6.  302.  781 

7.  221.  177 

1,459,739 
12,  804,  644 

2,  445,  731 

8.  827,  303 
2,  091,  192 

16,472,  175 
8,  306.  344 
2.  460. 046 
2.966 
5.  074.  997 

1,  139,984 

12,091.296 

1,  909,  802 

571,  963 

4.1 
2.9 
1.9 
0.3 
1.3 

2.8 
1.8 
0.5 
2.5 
4.3 

2.7 
1.8 
1.8 
0.6 
2.6 

1.6 
2.2 

1.5 
0.4 

0.2" 
8.4 
2.3 
2.5 

2.0 
2.8 
0.1 
1.2 
3.7 

1.8 
6.0 
3.6 
0.8 
3.7 

1.8 
1.2 
3.7 
7.3 
2.9 

10.5 
2.6 
4.2 

6.6 

0.6 
7.2 
0.6 
2.9 

.591,223 

7,  746 

945,  842 

3,  153,  021 

302,  089 

1.  792,  543 

497,  ,575 
964,  476 

15,117 
2,431,896 

270, 538 
1,  067,  279 

288, 166 

67,  178 

1,112,693 

987134 

99,  885 

5,  301,  168 

668,  674 
899,  278 
141,292 
288,  987 
197,  965 

69,  983 

3,992 

43,  866 

3,025.129 

213,  125 

12,  993,  090 

342,  067 

2,  126 

1,  162.  266 
1,56.  219 

392.  478 

2.  710,  926 
229,  686 

91,046 

459,  131 
133,  153 
463,  539 
33,  486 
107,  918 

612,  430 

828,  303 
226,  270 

0.4 
(*) 
0.7 
0.6 
0.2 

1.6 

0.3 
0.6 

0.3 
0.1 
0.8 
0.2 

(*) 
0.8 
0.3 
0.1 
1.0 

0.1 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 

0.1 

w 

0.1 
0.7 
0.4 

0.9 
0.2 
(*) 
0.1 
0.1 

0.5 
0.3 
0.3 

O.r 

0.3 
(*) 
0.8 
0.2 
0.1 

0.3 

0.3' 
1.1 

424,  982 

170,  269 

994,  908 

10,  958,  235 

3,  311,. 506 

1,  260,  628 

776,  787 

1,  098,  256 

1,  108,  962 

3.  222,  667 

654,  791 

6,  534,  356 
4,996,013 
2.841,  141 

69.5,  567 

4,  045,  744 

1,  792,  555 
804.  620 

3.  621.  183 
27.471.072 

7,  330,  229 
6,911,673 

274,  240 

8,  638,  692 
918.  451 

2,  084.  204 
572,  219 

1.  882,  393 

7,  088.  834 

676,  454 

38,  940,  434 

1,  186.  066 

320,  878 

10,842,  112 

1,  747,  275 

2,  171,  954 
2,  925,  688 
1,  773,  871 
2,219.872 

666,  764 

932,  866 

1,  426,  079 

2,  190.  205 
593,  578 

2,  950,  442 

2,  319,  398 

1,  640,  435 

13,  290,  102 

509.  201 

0.3 
0.4 

Arkansas 

0.8 
1.9 

Colorado-   ----- 

Connecticut- -- 

2.6 

1.0 
6.2 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

4,  838,  377 
11,110,223 

3,  496,  505 

1, 030,  340 
14,892,007 
4, 392,  643 
2,  529,  656 

2,  248,  1.53 

1,039,165 
1,  995,  625 

4,  72.5,  3.55 
2, 009,  390 
7.  543,  073 

4,  796,  038 

4,  656, 069 

3,  644,  320 
2,612,011 
1.  897.  032 

2.445.540 
339,  824 
1,  646,  323 
6,  736,  649 
1,468,068 

64,  201,  994 

4,062,119 

870.  336 

11,  208.  798 
1,  640.  202 

4.031,865 

18.191.018 

318.  043 

3. 027.  594 

1.  052.  296 

5,  615,  107 
3,  846.  521 

2.  918.  729 
300.  248 

2.  213.  834 

9.  103.  034 

3,  693,  572 
2,  687,  437 

442,  671 

2.4 
0.8 
2.0 

1.4 
0.7 
1.5 

2.1 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine      

Maryland- --. 

Massachusetts 

Michigan-    

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

0.6 

2.3 
1.2 

2.1 
5.3 
6.3 

1.6 
2.1 
0.2 
2.6 
1.2 

1.7 
4.9 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

6.1 
1.6 
1.3 

2.6 

North  Carolina -- 

North  Dakota 

0.8 
0.6 

Ohio      

Oklahoma- 

1.3 
0.9 

2.6 

Pennsylvania.  - ..- 

Rhode  Island .-.. 

South  Dakota 

0.3 
2.7 
1.8 
0.9 

0.6 

Texas 

Utah 

0.5 
3.7 

2.9 
3.2 

Washington        

1.3 

1.0 

4.4 

2.6 

Hawaii 

1,088,272 
1,  981,  889 

344,934 
26,  373 

2.6 
0.2 

67,  897 
89,  972 

0  6 

481,  947 

3.8 

0  7 

\'irgin  Islands 

Undistributed  by  state. . 

A  Less  than  U.U5  percent. 


(Concluded  un  next  page) 
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Table  XV.-  Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

AND   by   Major  Type  of   Project — Concluded 

CuMXfLATIVE  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1941 


.State 


Division  (if  Community  Service  Programs 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Colum- 
bia  

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. _- 

Iowa.- -- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts - 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi... 

Missouri. . 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York  . .   

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio -  

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

.\laska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico  .   

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed    by 
state  "^ . . .    


$2,  456,  ()34.  826 


$735.  100, 052 


31.  nC8.  484 
8.  855.  248 
22.384.715 
193,  604.  352 
30,831.09: 

21.  463,  822 

3.  624.  214 

16.  152.  790 
39,  217,  374 
39, 078.  383 

5,  968,  414 
197,  642,  407 
47,  641,  163 
23,  755,  194 
26. 968,  852 

31,  378,  999 
29, 866.  087 

5.  715.  652 
11,409.333 

155.  159.  746 

76,  162,  368 
59,  760,  914 
33,427,612 
62,  250,  320 
15.835,016 

24, 093,  39: 
2,  782,  692 
8, 049.  599 

98,  240.  724 

6,  627, 076 

346,  788.  427 
36.  184.  935 
12.  653.  348 

139.  637.  621 
35.  799.  580 

15,909,451 
189, 433,  985 

14,  239,  370 
30,  818,  377 

15,  399.  283 

21,139.629 
93, 072,  001 
10,485.  174 
5,  048,  962 
30,  .535,  ,541 

33,  100,  873 
25,  981,  488 
57,  224,  128 

4,  985.  882 

20,  743i 
1,065,  ,538 
1,  140,  668i 

26,2141. 


Public 
activities 


7.621,116 

3,  212,  157 

4,  362,  099 
64,  675.  368 

7.  429. 6ie 

8.  218.  777 
1.019.423 

3.  608.  192 

9.  462. 833 
8.  699.  768 

1,  939,  947 
69,126,416 

16,  903,  660 
6.  349,  581 

6,  698.  471 

8,  912,  701 
10,  181,  441 
1,  196,  169 
3,  926,  470 
38.  146.  855 

25.  519,  066 

17,  266,  210 
8,  220.  989 

11.147,372 
3,  876.  468 

7,  629,  791 
864,  638 

1.  380,  637 
28,  947,  326 

2,  263.  163 

138,  184,  640 
10,642.  139 

3.  620.  ( 
43,081,889 

7,  614, 431 

4,  893,  714 
49, 134,  387 

4, 028,  902 

8,  644,  629 
2.  945.  4,50 

4.  914.  289 

19, 457,  486 

3.791.049 

1.505,064 

7.  599.  725 

9,  263,  776 

8,  874,  564 
17,  710,  875 

1,  274,  687 

20.  743 
333,  396 
78.329 


Per- 
cent 


6.6 


4.8 
6.7 
3.4 
11.3 
5.8 

6.8 
8.1 

7.9 
6.6 
5.4 

4.1 

8.0 

4.7 

4. 

4.7 

5.0 
7.0 
3.2 

5.8 
7.4 

5.2 
6.2 
6.5 
3.3 
5.1 

6.3 
7.4 
3.7 
6.5 
4.4 

9.3 
7.6 
5.5 
5.3 
3.8 

5.9 
4.7 
6.0 
7.1 
4.1 

3.3 
6.2 
6.4 
7.2 
8.4 

5.3 
5.2 
5.9 
6.4 

lOOO 
2.5 
0.6 


Research  and 
records 


$428,303,044 


4.  423,  385 
1.145,006 
4, 181,. 503 
23.  767,  029 
3, 350,  530 

4.  594,  ■ 
317,  319 

5.631.036 

4,  665, 802 
6,  637.  Oil 

449,  246 
39.031.815 

5.  360.  378 

4.  035.  391 
2.31.5.621 

6, 000, 142 

5,  721,  205 
1,000.349 

3.  238.  658 
30.  097.  428 

18.  900,  870 
14.  637,  666 

4,  493.  839 
10.  434.  375 

2.  670,  935 

3, 894,  523 

430,  494 

962.  282 

26,  152,  901 

508.  200 

59.  235, 403 
3, 176,  266 
2,334,797 

25. 578,  317 
3,344,      ' 

2,  832,  752 
37,  583,  911 

1,881,272 
1,  140,  794 
1,791,429 

3,  164,  517 
11,227,351 

1,  365,  659 
1,  437.  675 

5.  698.  285 

6,  442,  237 
2,391,067 

17,  626,  100 
697,  869 


260,  662 
48, 348 
4,015 


Per- 
cent 


$1,167, 80(1.  .599 


2.8 

2. 

3.3 

4.2 

2.6 


2.5 

12.3 
3.2 
4.2 

1.0 
4.5 
1.6 
3.0 
1.6 

3.4 
3.9 

2.7 
4.7 
5.8 

3.9 
5.3 
3.6 
3.1 
3.5 

3.2 
3.7 
2.6 
5.9 
1.0 

4.0 
2.3 
3.6 
3.1 
1.7 

3.4 
3.6 
2.8 
0.9 
2.6 

2.2 
3.6 
2.3 
6.9 
6.2 

3.7 
1.4 
5.9 
3.5 


2.0 
0.4 
15.3 


Welfare  (including 
sewing) 


16. 098, 572 
4,  032,  .575 
13.343.119 
91,  160,  258 
19. 005.  647 

7,  179, 990 
2, 128,  461 

6, 734, 349 
23, 805.  338 
23, 004.  209 

3,  544, 384 
79.  465.  195 

23.  347.  646 

12.  420.  900 

17.  526.  542 

16.  363.  815 

13.  607.  014 

3.  282.  464 

4.  138,  792 
77,  195.  695 

28,512,096 
26,161.477 
19, 575.  639 
37,  087,  281 
9.  229,  396 

11,686,465 
1,461.944 

5.  506.  234 
36,  357,  120 

3, 830,  334 

115.816.125 
20.  391.  720 

6.  039.  951 
63. 992.  623 

24.  238. 060 

7.723.  117 
96.  400.  308 

8,  185.  328 
19.417,904 

9,  484.  361 

12.  843.  301 

60.  836.  766 

5,311.979; 

2.  009.  910 
15,  742.  995 

15, 620,  792 

14.  275.  307 

18,  379.  656 

3,  013,  336 


Per- 
cent 


10.2 


270.  230 
1, 013,  891 


Other 


$134,431,131 


10.  I 
8.3 
10.5 
15.9 
14.8 

5.9 
16 

14.7 
16.4 
14.4 


9  2 
7.0 
9.2 
12.4 

9.2 
9.3' 

8.8| 
6.1 
14.9 

5.9 
9.4. 
16.5! 
11. 0' 
12.2 


12.5: 
16.0 
8.2 
7.4 

7.8 
14.7 
9.1 
7.9 
12.3 

9.3 
9.3 
12.2 
16.  1 
13.0 

8.7 
19.1 
9.0 
9.7 
17.2 


6.1 
15.1 


2.1 
7.9 


2,925.411 

465.  510 

497,  994 

14,  101,  707 

1.045,404 

1, 470. 347 
159,011 

179,  214 

1,  283.  401 

737,  396 

34,  837 
10,018,981 

3. 039.  489 
949. 322 
428.  218 

102,  341 
3.56.  427 
236.  670 
105,413 
9,  719,  768 

3,  220.  337 
1,  696,  571 
1,  137,  145 
3,581,292 
58,  217 

882,  618 

2.5,  616 

200,  446 

6,  783,  377 

35,  389 

33,  552.  259 
1,974.510 

658.  .592 
6. 984.  792 

702.  397 

459.  868 
6,  315.  379 

143.  868 
1,715,050 
1.  178,  043 

517.422 

1,  550.  409 

16.  487 

96.323 

1,494,536 

1,  784, 068 

440.  550 

3,  507,  497 


Per- 
cent 


National 
defense 

vocational 
training 


$29,  996, 838 


1.8 
1.0 
0.4 
2.6 
0.8 

1.2 
1.3 

0.4 
0.9 
0.6 

0.1 

1 

0.9 

0.7 

0.3 

0.1 
0.2, 
0.6 
0.2 
1.9 

0.7 
0.6 
0.9 
1.1 
0.1 

0.7 
0.2 
0.5 
1.5 
0.1 

2.3 
1.4 
1.0 
0.8 
0.4 

0.6 

0, 

0.2 

1.4 

1.6 

0.4 
0.5 

m 
0.4 
1, 

1.0 
0.3 

1.1 


201.  250 
22.  199 

5,  637,  764 


1.5 
84.7 


244.  895 

70.  923 

133.445 

1.823.987 

340,  436 

633,  478 
102.  036 

222,  703 
420,220 
458.  923 

120,  760 
1,649,212 
670,  482 
121.449 
164.919 

429.  892 
400.  789 
108.  645 

335.  740 

1,  097.  224 

2,  160,  487 
289.  608 

336.  S91 
669,  334 

83,  574 

65,663 

8,208 

164,  242 

1,026,054 

64,  673 

5. 028,  746 

246, 944 

70.  674 

1,814,307 
230,684 

483. 009 

2. 689,  564 

125,  692 

364,  38 

64,  752 

507,  163 
646,  059; 
381,  673 
19,  680 
351,  796 

345,  484 

686,  087 

1,418,090 

160,  675 


Per- 
cent 


0.3 


31,  692 
130,888 


0.2 
0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
0.3 

0.4 
0.8 

0.5 
0.3 
0.3 

a 

0.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0, 

0.2 
0.3 
0.3 
0.5 
0.2 

0.4 
0.1 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0, 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0, 

O.I 

0.6 

0.3 

0, 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 
0.2 
0.6 
0.1 
0.4 

0.2 
0.4 
0.5 
0.8 


0.2 
1.0 


Miscellaneous  ^ 


$11,097,096 


443.  890 
-431.  178 
1.57.  34 
-50.906 
233. 081 


Per- 
cent 


0.1 


0.3 
-0.9 

0.1 
(B) 

0.2 


-28,5361  (B) 

4,012|  (B) 

-60.331  -0.1 

-141.9191  -0.1 

293.  2,f0,  0.  2 


58,  688 

-1,615,449, 

332,  6441 

614,467' 

-94, 060 

-198,097, 
133,  872| 
46, 755 
160.  150 

-119,661 

-1,087,4631 

9,  037 1 

81,  164i 

127,  856 

-35, 139 

69,242 
-5,244 

24,108 
359,126 
147, 577 

13, 999,  103i 

-703,  S90l 

-22,213i 

-1,687,5081 

-80,  630 

196, 083! 
-330,  595 

-49,  854 
-126,708 

-84,  990 

13, 005 
181.  567i 
-70,  5781 

21.919 
196.  170 

-119.058 

-254.  7.58 

-228.  370 

32.  233 


19.  932 
496. 498 


0.1 
-0.2 
0.1 
0.5 
-0.1 

-0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

(B) 

-0.2 
(B) 

0.1 
(B) 

-0.1 
0.1 

(B) 

0.1 
0.1 
0.3 

1.0 
-0.6 
(B) 
-0.2 
(B) 

0.2 

(B) 

-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 

fB) 
0.1 

-0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

-0.1 
-0.1 

(B) 

0.1 


0.1 
3.9 


A  Includes  adjustments  for  excess  of  deposits  in  the  supply  fund  over  payments  out  of  the  supply  fund  and  for  items  in  transit  to  control  accounts 
and  sponsors'  expenditures  for  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 
B  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
^  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 

Source;  Work  Projects  Administration. 
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Table  XVI.— Amount  of  WPA  and  Si'omsors'  Ft'nds  Kxfended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

AND   BY   Major  Type  of   Project 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1941 


Orand  total 

Division  of  Operations 

State 

Total 

Highways,  roads, 
and  streets 

Public  buildings 

Recreational 
facilities 

(excluding 
buildings) 

Publicly  owned 

or  operated 

utilities 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

$1,  787,  046,  332 

$1.  326,  164,  584 

.$689,  745,  216 

38.6 

$188, 778,  727 

10.6 

$85, 477,  979 

4.8 

$194,  876,  686 

10.9 

34,  236, 423 
8,  461.  900 
26.591.888 
91.707.020 
19,  503.  392 

15,  737.  768 

2.  791,  3.15 
10,098,214 
32,  294.  964 
34,261.999 

8,  690,  712 
127,417.8,50 
43,  667. 018 
23.  762.  998 

21,  619,  409 

31,  344,  356 
25,  127.  983 

7,  955,  965 
12,  752,  708 
78, 493.  982 

70, 948.  874 
42.  803.  484 
26,954,  117 
66,  963,  103 
11,531,317 

22,  843,  906 
1,944,939 
6,281,  101 

65,  240,  100 
11,  047,  967 

168, 090, 036 
36,  642,  206 
11,  027.  253 

107.002.011 

32.  787.  246 

13,968,173 
139,887,473 
11,065,933 
28,  584,  341 
10,  399.  428 

28.  613.  006 
68,  964,  708 
11,862,880 

3,  400,  326 
18.  728.  406 

28,  963,  347 

30,  066,  094 

46,  709,  149 

2,  618,  809 

1,  981,  386 

11,072,632 

6,965 

1,  536.  712 

27,056,935 

7,  272,  697 

21,210,618 

60,  518.  363 
14.465.703 

11.831,606 
1,987.991 

6.  630.  821 
24.088,612 
26,  183,  943 

7,  582.  030 
86.081.7.58 
33,419.426 
19,344,915 
16.  792.  090 

24.  894,  932 
18.432,721 
6,701.446 
10,463.818 
53,693,140 

61,  690,  976 
32,  365,  633 
19,  747,  866 
43,  460.  884 

8.673.  Ill 

18,  260.  406 

1,  364,  729 
4, 846,  345 

46,0.53,016 
9,  656.  274 

123,  686,  710 
28,662.418 
8.881.907 
81.267.148 
23.000.  179 

11,087,201 

106,  189,  366 

8.119.106 

22.  389.  922 
7.  866.  296 

23.  634. 084 
47,  986,  6S2 

9,  496,  882 

2,  308,  936 
12,  733,  347 

23,  363,  376 

24,  199,  698 
34,  810,  508 

1,  628,  566 

1,  806,  .502 
9,495,949 

17.286,610 
4,  267,  049 
16, 494, 252 
18,431,429 
6,824.342 

4.  409,  846 
438,  546 
427, 036 

7,781,807 
16. 950. 462 

3,010,111 
45.  809.  563 
21.973.314 
11.678.374 

8.  677.  989 

16.  960.  398 

9,  838,  684 
2,  396,  721 
4,278,069 

19. 866,  786 

34,0,83,961 
14,  ,534,  016 
11,882,  189 
27,  330,  599 

4,  172.  106 

11.039,878 
628.  946 

1,  267,  191 
21,081,807 

2,  881,  031 

41,315,418 
17,434.994 

5,  080.  960 
56,  480,  701 
13,  383,  920 

6,701,622 
68,519,  136 
2,  647,  981 
7,815,660 
4,  517,  280 

16,727,713 
27.865.319 
,3,043,  100 
1,  430,  499 
7,  296,  263 

6,  935,  534 
18,  482,  221 
13,  655,  606 

833,  876 

816,  509 
4,179,004 

60.6 
60.4 
62.0 
20.  1 
36.0 

28.0 
16.7 
4.2 
24.1 
49.5 

34.7 
36.0 
50.3 
49.2 
40.1 

54.1 
39.2 
30.1 
33.6 
25.3 

48.0 
34.0 
44.1 
48.0 
36.2 

48.3 
32.3 
20.2 
32.3 
26.1 

24.6 
47.6 
46.1 
51.8 
40.8 

40.8 
49.0 
23.0 
27.3 
43.4 

58.5 
40.4 
25.7 
42.1 
39.0 

24.0 
61.5 
29.2 
31.9 

41.2 
37.7 

4,476,  185 
943,  154 
2,641,631 
13,  927,  531 
2, 665,  262 

1,  879,  198 
827,  094 

1,  029, 482 
7, 095,  991 

2,  714,  328 

817,  100 
7,264.810 
3,866,216 
2,  262.  222 

2.  288.  1.55 

3,  376.  762 

2,  731.  396 
339.  936 

1.116,116 

8,  626.  666 

3.  167,  319 
6,  182,  408 

2,  251,  .82(1 
5,951,016 
1, 092,  866 

2,531,525 
189,407 
462,  3.84 

6,  531,  751 

3,  279.  400 

24,  816,  271 

4,  629,  108 
1,636,868 
2,  532,  342 
6.  600,  735 

1,  443.  229 
13.  784,  830 
446,  308 
4, 952,  004 
1,  356, 964 

1,897,  118 

9,  714,  478 
1,482,166 

80,  362 
1,  763,  790 

2,027,175 

1,  364,  586 
4,  577,  834 

313,  637 

577,  035 

2,  583,  873 

13.  1 
11.2 
9.6 
1,5.2 
13.6 

11.9 
29.6 
10.2 
22.0 
7.9 

9.4 
5.7 
8.8 
9.6 
10.6 

10.8 
10.9 
4.2 
8.8 
11.0 

4.6 
12.1 

8.4 
10  4 

9.6 

11.1 
9.7 
7.4 
10.0 
29.7 

14.8 
12.4 
13.9 
2.4 
17.1 

10.3 
9.8 
4.0 
17.3 
13.0 

6.6 
14.1 
12.5 
2.4 
9.4 

7.0 
4.5 
9.8 
12.0 

29.1 
23.4 

376,  792 
40,013 
202,077 
4,  119,898 
728,  989 

934,072 
120,  144 
117,516 
276,  889 
479,  878 

244,  246 

10, 676,  847 

1,314,116 

508,  447 

2,  316,  286 

186,  183 

1,216,210 

75,  236 

17,8,441 
3,961,838 

1,  984,  340 

3,  486,  939 
224,  181 

2,  213,  797 
378,  796 

669,  091 

192,  237 
386,  762 

4,  394,  999 
178,  623 

19,  230,  864 

9,52,  639 

381,738 

6,  254,  943 

459,  787 

352, 469 

6,  054,  802 

745,  848 

2.54,  513 

193,  257 

378,412 

1,807,692 

208,891 

58,  969 

181,  133 

879,  126 

629,  843 

4,  246,  664 

47, 449 

10,  791 
80,  378 

1.1 

0.5 
0.8 
4.5 
3.7 

5.9 
4.3 
1.2 
0.9 
1.4 

2.8 
8.4 
3.0 
2.2 
10.7 

0.6 
4.8 
0.9 
1.4 
6.0 

2.8 
8.1 
0.8 
3.9 
3.3 

2.9 
9.9 
6.2 
6.7 
1.6 

11.4 
2.6 
3.5 
6.8 
1.4 

2.6 
4.3 
6.8 
0.9 
1.9 

1.3 
2.6 
1.8 
1.7 
1.0 

3.0 
1.8 
9.1 
1.8 

0.5 
0.7 

1,663,016 

468,  372 

323,  166 

10,  806,  287 

1,  752,  202 

2,461,142 

329,  904 

1,  538,  487 

1,189,667 

1,  789, 051 

984,  466 

15,681,027 

3,678,291 

2,714.470 

1. 820,  172 

1,985,2,54 

1,673,081 

378,  460 

1,204,094 

12.  362.  366 

9,  384,  125 
5,  674,  700 

921,694 
5.  767,  822 

489,  095 

2,  783,  901 
134,  384 

1,688,326 

8,  670,  490 

850,614 

28, 486, 142 

2,  605,  642 
539,  377 

12,492,087 

1,  231,  096 

1,922,461 
11,240,226 

3,  764,  330 
7,561,300 

608, 209 

975,  633 
4,451,254 

2,  063,  224 
393,641 

2,  000,  291 

4,  297,  051 
.824.  138 

7,  693.  318 
238.  564 

62,  760 
267,828 

4.8 

5.5 

1.2 

11.8 

9.0 

15.8 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

11.8 
15.2 

3.7 

5.2 

11.3 

Illinois             -- 

12.3 

8.4 

11.4 

8.4 

Kentucky                        

6.3 

6.7 

4,8 

9.5 

Massachusetts              

15.8 

13.2 

13.2 

Mississippi         

3.4 

10.1 

Montana               

4.2 

12.2 

6.9 

New  Hampshire . 

26.9 

13.3 

7.7 

New  York                

16.9 

7.1 

North  Dakota ..- 

4.9 

11.7 

Oklahoma       .  ._  

3.8 

Orepon                 

13.  S 

Pennsylvania 

8.0 

Rhoile  Island     

34.0 

South  Carolina                  -  .  - 

26.5 

South  Dakota    

5.8 

3.4 

6.5 

Utah      

17.4 

Vermont                -  

11.6 

10.7 

14.8 

2.7 

Wisconsin,  __. 

Wyoming                 

16.6 
9.1 

Hawaii            , 

3.2 

2.4 

*  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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REPORT    ON    PROGRESS    OF    THE    WPA    PROGRAM 


Table  XVI.     Amount  of  WPA  and  Spon.sors'  Fund.s  Expended  on  Prciects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

AND  BY  Ma.ior  Type  OF  PROJECT^  Continued 

Ye.\r  Ending  June  30.  1941 


Division  of  Operations— Concluded 

State 

Airports  and  airways 

Conservation 

Sanitation 

Engineering 

surveys 

Other 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$69,777,092 

3,9 

$44,419,971 

2.5 

$20,  993,  834 

1.2 

$9, 648.  842 

0,6 

$22, 436,  238 

1.2 

Alabfima 

2. 160.  221 
1.303.487 
946.  761 
5,463.023 
1,496.365 

1.174.347 

6.3 
16  4 
3.6 
6.0 
7.7 

7.6 

4.32. 269 

27.239 

225.  644 

6,  342.  787 

359,  754 

276.  206 
102.  480 
1.  723 
197.  669 
146.  736 

2, 085,  264 

1.326,860 

848,  686 

665.  934 

470.  197 

63, 027 
438,  860 

75,  640 
1,  394.  847 
1,  910, 886 

976.  932 

1.  686.  156 
690.  673 

1.281.865 
1,343.416 

261, 069 
19,  0.59 
83.  690 

2.  193,  21 1 
1. 354.  982 

738.  034 
339,  658 
663,  7S5 
436, 337 
890, 163 

601,  605 

3,  545,  994 
174,  121 

30.  761 
501., 371 

426,  386 

1,  075,  679 
639,  199 

72,  136 
208,  233 

4,  969,  123 
198,811 

2,  668, 068 

71,  488 

1.2 
0.3 
0.8 
6.8 
1.9 

1.8 
3.7 
(*) 
0.6 
0.4 

24.0 
1.0 
2.0 
2.8 
2.2 

0.2 
1.7 
1.0 
10.9 
2.4 

1.4 
3.7 
2-5 
2.3 
11.7 

1.1 
1.0 
1.3 
3.4 
12.3 

0.4 
0.9 
6.0 
0.4 
2.7 

4.3 

2.5 
1.6 
O.I 
4.8 

1.5 
1.6 
5.4 
2.1 
1.1 

17.  1 

0.7 
6.7 
2.8 

441,398 
20n,  760 
111,321 
41,746 
232,  007 

317,  179 

38.  314 

16.  393 

591.486 

1, 055.  476 

171,751 

1.  102.  076 

377.  769 

30.  791 

486, 364 

236,  390 
408.  630 

1.3 

2.4 
0.4 
(*) 
1.2 

2.0 
1.4 
0.2 
1.8 
3.1 

2.0 
0.9 
0.9 
n.  1 
2.3 

0.7 
1.6 

196.  683 
3.975 
326.  301 
440.  409 
80.  908 

272,  131 

0.6 

(*) 

1.2 
0.5 
0,4 

1.7 

24, 862 

13,648 

40,  465 

1,94.5,263 

336.  874 

117.485 
131..W9 
254.  830 
190,  696 
451,  255 

72.  871 
784.  641 

61.312 
179.  976 

38,  521 

1,658,168 
660,  198 
53,  S36 
742,  390 

2,  784,  845 

764,  166 
210,  190 

21,074 
232,  247 

87,  594 

127,  312 
20,442 
152,  445 
1,141.800 
114.485 

4,  065,  572 
105.  626 

48,  121 
422.119 

99.078 

143,811 
367.  576 
103.  268 
493.  013 
25.208 

18.  668 
681.771 
597.  661 
218.  083 
177.  628 

161.540 

193.  929 

979.  870 

15.  892 

36,  392 
67,044 

0.1 
0.2 
0.2 
2.1 
1.7 

0.7 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

3,  245, 354 
6,  756,  526 
1,486,263 

189.  516 

3.  247.  592 

1.  266.  946 

866.  601 

621,785 

419.  700 
1.  262.  421 
3.  348.  761 

1,  400.  763 

2.  763.  391 

1,  216,  1.58 
1,440.646 
1, 863.  366 

242,  881 
936,  069 

602,  196 
123,  757 
783,  998 
367,  906 
676.  .548 

2,  286.  583 
1,710.928 

468.  223 

3,115,706 

751,  079 

645,  210 
512,  897 
144,817 
639,  580 
186,  899 

645,  235 

I,  624,  477 

1,  238,  205 

52.  290 

775.679 

3,732,216 

1,048,101 

545,  659 

107.  062 

304,016 
1,981.889 

32.2 
20.9 
4.4 

2.2 
2.5 
2.9 
3.7 
2.9 

1,3 
6.0 
42.1 
11.0 
3.6 

1.7 
3.4 
6.9 
0.4 
8.1 

2.2 
6.4 
12,5 
0.6 
5.2 

1.4 
4.7 
4.2 
2.9 
2.3 

4.6 
0.4 
1.3 
1.9 
1.8 

2.3 
2.2 
10.4 
1.5 
4.1 

12.9 
3.6 
1.2 
4.1 

16.4 
17.9 

7,882 
111,494 

6.705 
199,  342 

42,  878 
438,  101 

73,  621 

19,  060 
203,  261 
33,866 

0,3 

0,1 
0.2 
0.  1 
1.8 
0.3 

0.1 
0.8 
0.4 

1.3 

Illinois            

0  6 

0  8 

Kentucky 

6  3 

149,  109 
17,  634 

.... 

1,877.222 
336.  196 
134.  363 

337.129 
62.  643 

1.2 

(*) 

■■"■(Ay 

7.0 
0.6 
1.2 

1.5 
2.7 

5  8 

Massachusetts 

1,318,831 

113.978 
250.  677 
25.641 
95.  472 
39.818 

28,  305 
3,  854 

21,649 
869,  996 
107,  ,106 

2,001.263 

45,  984 

1 

313,  894 

21,  773 

69,  015 

964,  774 

27,272 

1,7 

0.2 
0.6 
0.1 
0.2 
0.3 

0.1 
0.2 
0.3 
1.3 
1.0 

1.2 
0.1 

m 

0.3 
O.I 

0.5 
0.7 
0.3 

3  6 

Michigan 

1  1 

Mississippi    

0  1 

0  4 

1  1 

2.4 

New  Jersey 

801.055 
213.  085 

745.  563 
927.  939 
163,  S44 
219,019 
562,  548 

207,  779 
1, 199,  131 
16.5,  161 
743,  091 
393,  545 

2. 449.  409 

775.  377 

131.  408 

2.966 

325,099 

118,  791 

1,  558,  069 

209,  855 

598 

1.2 
1.9 

0.5 
2.5 
1.5 
0.2 
1.7 

1.5 
0.9 
1.5 
2.6 
3.8 

8.6 
1.1 
1.1 
0.1 
1.7 

0.4 
5.2 
0.4 

1  8 

I  0 

New  York 

2  4 

0  3 

North  Dakota 

0.4 

Ohio  

0.4 
0  3 

1  0 

0.3 

Rhdfie  Island 

0.9 

1.7 

.South  Dakota 

73,  663 

116,520 
89,  736 
93,028 

0,7 

0,4 
0,1 
0,8 

0.3 

0.  1 

1.0 

Utah                 

5.0 

6.4 

5,231 
262,  820 

0.9 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

Wisconsin 

243,  736 

0.5 

2.  I 

0.6 

1.8 

Puerto  Rico 

18,578 

0.2 

317,  355 

2.9 

0.6 

A  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


(Concluded  on  next  pape) 
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Tablk  X\'I. — Amount  of  WPA  axd  Sponsoks'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects 

AND  in    Maj(iu  Type  of  Pkoject — Concluflod 

Year  Ending  June  M.  1941 


OPBKATED   BY    WPA,   BY   StATK 


State 


Total 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas - 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut- 

Delaware  - 

District  of  Columbia. -- 

Florida --- 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois -- 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine    _- 

Maryland, -- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska - 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota..- 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon      

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Tc\as 

Utah    

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hawaii_-_ 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed  by  state  o. 


Division  of  Community  Service  Programs 


$434,  379, 775 


Public  activities 


$138, 932,  167 


6,  990, 866 

1,  366,  806 

6,  360, 436 

29,671.226 

4,  676.  624 

3,410,941 

701,  328 

3,  287,  1.33 

8,  124,  879 
8,910.618 

967.  913 
39,  702.  489 

9,  .399.  178 

4, 618,  .wg 

4, 808.  690 

6,  364, 061 
6,  22.5.  509 

1,  102.  214 
1,930,005 

23,  679. 069 

17, 509,  370 
10.  387,  998 
6, 902,  219 
12, 885.  .540 

2.  900.  904 

4,520,021 

681,  986 

1,261,426 

18,  314,  160 

1,  523, 900 

39,  831,  389 
8,  418,  525 

2.  078.  141 

24,  054,  439 
9, 545, 043 

2,444.314 
31,  613,  TfiS 
2,  920,  089 
6,  906,  346 
2, 575,  701 

4, 843,  952 
20,271.612 
1, 995.  337 
1,036,296 
6,  646,  459 

5,  291,  547 
6, 399,  629 

10,  697,  202 
799,  992 

123,  353 

966,508 

6,965 


Per- 
cent 


7.8 


1,  734.  422 

649.  029 

1,080,975 

11,0.53.931 

1,  298,  506 

1,  037,  195 
233,  021 
653.  963 

2, 008,  309 

2,  130.  036 

363,  991 
14,  269,  962 
3,466.319 
1.  234,  .535 
1,  368.  446 

1,  929, 829 

2,000.913 

214.404 

736,  948 

6,  670.  924 

6, 753.  053 

3,  622,  666 
1,  802,  367 
3,  655,  868 

717,  836 

1,519,  13' 
171,806 
218,  092 

6,  394,  297 
435,  636 

14,  247,  707 

3,  243,  479 
685.  297 

8,  403,  966 
2. 062.  181 

982.  828 

10,  743,  SS7 

790,  744 

1,  726,  024 

652.  833 

1.  170.  370 

4,  985,  922 
746,  813 
381.  485 

1,  535,  649 

1,  902,  014 

2,268,118 

3,  677,  782 

247.  818 

83,  617 
78,329 


5.  1 
7.7 
4.  1 
12.0 


8.3 
6.6 
6.2 
6.2 

4.1 
11.2 
7.9 
5.2 
6.3 

6.2 
8.0 
2.7 
5.8 
7.2 

9.6 
8.6 
6.7 
6.2 
6.2 


3.5 
9.8 
3.9 

8.5 
8.9 
6.2 
7.9 
6.3 

7.0 

7.7 
7.1 
6.0 
6.3 

4.1 
7.2 
6.3 
11.2 
8.2 

6.5 

7.6 
7.9 
9.5 

4.2 
0.7 


Research  and 
records 


$72,  420,  164 


828.  222 
155.  567 
967,  360 

3,  144,  643 
620,  481 

605.  896 

46.  449 

1,  266,  269 

863,  757 
1,  666,  630 

44,  196 
7, 689.  136 
967.  338 
644.  026 
320.  420 

1,  324,  685 

1,  295,  160 

197.  614 

466,  636 

4,916,669 

2, 793,  148 
2,091,813 

941,268 
2, 169,  391 

670,  700 

686,  201 
95,  926 
120,  323 

4,  799,  799 
129,816 

8,  626,  475 
738,  375 
271,  988 

4,  188,  626 
778,117 

332,  663 
5,841,483 
393.  719 
130,427 
378.314 

704,  367 
2, 074,  984 
209,  916 
254,  014 
846,  484 

599, 900 

498.  833 

3,071,863 

83,  5,30 

36,  964 
42,826 


Per- 
cent 


2.4 
1.8 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 

3, 
1 
12.6 
2.6 
4.6 

0.5 
6.0 
2  2 
2.7 
1.6 

4.2 
5.2 
2.5 
3.6 
6.2 

3.9 
4.9 
3.5 
3.8 
5.0 

3.0 
4.9 
1 

7.4 
1.2 

5. 

2.0 

2.6 

3.9 

2.4 

2.4 
4.2 
3.6 
0.6 
3.6 

2.4 
3.0 
1.8 
7.5 
4.8 

2. 

1.6 
6.5 
3.2 

1.9 
0.4 


Welfare  (includ- 
ing sewing) 


$216,  178,  549 


Per- 
cent 


12.0 


3,  573,  732 
662,  220 

3,311,344 
14,  928,  .876 
2,  687,  260 

1,  ,598,  436 
376,  434 

1,  293.  997 
6,  165.  039 

6.  129.  492 

669.  727 
17. 053.  767 

4.  615.  018 

2,  684,  871 
3, 089.  663 

3,  10.5.  9381 
2.  922.  5.59 

680.781 
701,953 

12,  542,  778 

7,634,109 

4,  537,  906 
4,  032,  1.56 
6,821,769 
1,611,835 

2.  063.  629 
306.  182 
911.425 

7,  022.  103 
958.  648 

16,  548,  250 

4,  087,  796 

982,  194 

10,991,487 
6,611,403 

1,  073.  832 
14,  978,  484 
1,711,660 
4,  030.  523 

1,  634.  129 

2,  828,  699 

13,  178.  080 
1.038.608 

387.  .540 
2, 947.  222 

2,  756,  189 
2,512,464 

3,  169,  873 
468,  644 

2,772 
845,  364 


Other 


$7, 848, 906 


10.4 
6.7 
12  4 
16.3 
13. 

10.2 
13.6 
12.8 
16.0 
16.0 

6.5 
13.4 
10 
11.3 
14.3 

9.9 
11.6 
8.6 
5.6 
16.0 

10. 

10.6 

14.9 

12.0 

14.0 

9.0 
15 
14.6 
10.7 

8.7 


10.3 
20.1 

7.7 
10.7 
15.5 
14.  1 
14.8 


19.1 
8.7 
11.4 
15.7 

9.6 
8.4 
6.8 
17.9 

0.1 
7.6 


854,  490 


757 
543, 876 
70,  377 

169,416 
45,  424 
73,914 
87,  774 
84, 360 


Per- 
cent 


$29, 995, 838 


689,  624 

360.  .503 

54,  907 

30,  262 

3,609 
6.1 
9,  416 
24,  468 
649,  798 

329,  060 
135,613 
126,  428 
338,  512 
534 

251,  0.54 

8,073 

1,586 

97,  961 


108,  957 
348, 876 
138,  662 
470,  370 
93,  342 

64,  991 
49,  915 
24,  066 
19,  372 
10,  425 

140,  526 
32,  526 


13,  257 
318,  104 

33, 444 
120,  214 
777,  684 


6,966 
138,  529 


m 

0.6 
0.4 

1.1 

1 

0.7 

0.3 

0.2 


0.6 
0. 

0.2 
O.I 

m 
m 

0.  1 
0.2 
0. 

0.6 
0.3 
0.6 
0.6 

m 
1.1 

0.4 

m 

0.2 


0.1 

0, 

1.3 

0.4 
0.3 

0.4 

m 

0. 

O.I 

0.1 

0.5 
0.1 


0.4 

1.7 

0.1 
0.4 
1.7 


100.0 


National  defense 

vocational 

training 


Per- 
cent 


1.7 


244,  895 

70.  923 

133,446 

1, 823,  987 

340,  436 

533, 478 
102,  036 
222,  703 
420,  220 
458,  923 

120,  760 
1,649,212 

670.  482 

121.  449 
164,919 

420,  892 
400,  789 
108,  645 
336.  740 
1,097,224 

2,  160,  487 
289.  608 
335,  891 
659,  334 
83,  574 

65,  663 

8,208 

164,  242 

1, 026,  0.54 

54,  673 

6, 028, 746 

246,  944 

70.  674 

1.  814,  307 
230,  684 

483,  009 

2, 689,  564 

125,  692 

364,  387 

64,  762 

507,  163 
646,  059 
381,673 
19,  6801 
351,796! 

345,  484i 

686,  087; 

1,418,090' 

160,  676 

31,  592: 
130,  888 1 


0.7 

0.8 
0.5 
2.0 
1.7 

3.4 
3.7 
2.2 
1.3 
1.3 

1.4 
1.3 

1.5 
0.6 
0, 

1.4 
1.6 
1.4 
2.6 
1.4 

3.0 
0.7 
1.2 
1.0 
0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

2. 

1.6 

0.6 

3.0 

0.6 

0. 

1. 

0.7 

3.5 

1. 

1.1 

1.3 

0.6 

1, 
0, 
3. 
0, 
1.9 

1.2 
2.3 
3.0 
6.  1 

1.6 
1.2 


Miscellaneous  a 


-$3,484,865 


-66,  273 
-248,  526 
-112,611 
-306.  656 
20,629 

-38,  267 


-42,  443 
-338,  747 
-291,  .3,85 

20. 009 

-1.5,609 

177.  932 

-331. 

-146.290 

-344.  629 
68. 
43.661 
23.  145 
124.  6,59 

-411.9.59 
-239.  7.'i6 
-31.  869 
67.  3!5 
- 126,  272 

-2,  184 

-9,  984 

19,  088 

-153,  129 

-85.  880 

-156.809 

-676,  681 

-3,469 

-133,883 

11,340 

-46,  361 
-606,  226 
-98,  954 
-75,314 
-97,  321 

-372,  193 

61,455 

-11,012 

35,414 

-3,  196 

-37, 059 

-219,  320 

-216,  651 

29,  576 

19,  939 
479,  287 


Per- 
cent 


1,  398, 183 


-0.1 
-2.9 
-0.4 
-0.3 
0.1 


-0.4 
-1.0 
-0.8 

0.2 
(B) 

0.4 
-1,4 
-0.7 

-1.1 
0.3 
0.6 
0.2 
0.2 

-0.6 

-0.6 

-0.  1 

0.  1 

-1.  1 

(■>) 
-0.5 
0.3 
-0.2 
-0.8 

-0.1 
-1.8 

m 

-0.  1 

m 

-0.3 
-0.4 
-0.9 
-0.3 
-0.9 

-1.3 
(I.  1 

-0.  1 
1.0 

C) 

-0.  1 

-0.7 

-0.4 

1.1 

1.0 
4.3 


>  Includes  adjustments  for  excess  of  deposits  in  the  supply  fund  over  payments  out  of  the  supply  fund  and  for  items  in  transit  to  control  accounts 
and  sp()nsors"  expenditures  for  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 
^  Less  than  0.06  percent. 
^  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 

Source:  Work  Projects  Administration. 
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Table  X^'III.-   Selected  Activities  on   WPA  Community  Service  Proghams,  by  State 

Selected  PERiODa 


State 


United  States.. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arltansas 

California _. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland.- 

Massachusetts 

Michigan — 

Minnesota _. 

M  ississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. .  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


342, 009,  371 


Work  in  sewing 
rooms  ^ 


Number  of 
garment.'; 
produced 


4, 004,  874 

1,  247,  648 

2,  817.  7.W 
26,348,713 

5,  522,  322 

2,  ORG,  .ISS 
391,  156 
955,  780 

7,  244.  468 
10,  605.  550 

754.  277 
19.  703,  040 

6,  274,  792 
4.340,  133 

5,  093.  408 

7,  666,  481 

3,  483,  278 
1,  709,  050 

1,  566,  277 
29,  618,  369 

4,  926,  712 

6,  618,  379 
4,  360,  613 

7,  737,  023 

2,  233,  827 

3,  598,  729 
266,438 

2,311,069 

7,  648,  777 

1,  072,  519 

26.  699.  793 

8,  480.  0S4 

2.  325.  797 
15.  700,  782 

7.  866.  630 

1,  827.  558 
32,  588,  885 

2,531,686 

4,  178,  402 

2,  486.  197 

3,  234.  414 
28,019,  198 

1.  610.  563 

816.  594 

4, 656.  623 

6,  436,  410 

4,  333,  143 
6,  498.  086 

738.  609 


Number  of 

other 

articles 

produced 


95.  317,  720 


867,  191 

199,  162 

1,  174,  365 

6.  266.  925 

594.  561 

443.  123 

160.  356 

235.  622 

1.  884.  721 

1.  109,  504 

188,  710 
5,  160.  761 
1.  939.  346 
1.  452,  396 
1,  143.  781 

1,  442,  174 
706,  842 
216.683 
186,114 

2,  678.  849 

19.  309,  576 
1,703,413 
1,072.  ,564 

2,  337,  220 
29,6,  687 

3,  093,  787 
196,  180 
652,  699 

1,  892,  992 
40,  922 

13,  324.  256 

1.  407.  191 

180.  054 

5,  081,  853 

1,  113,973 

629,  468 

3,  336,  757 

411.442 

1,  138,  718 
458,  937 

2,  753,  016 
1,  702.  674 

410,  S63 
199.  400 
924.112 

1.  113.  231 

1.046,961 

1,  623,  888 

118,811 


Number  of 
school 
lunches 
served  ^ 


765.  153,  421 


11.425.921 
2,  279.  002 
7.  369.  029 
3,6.  .687.  1.54 
16.  939,  144 

820, 473 

7,675,488 

12,  237,  485 
31,861,257 

4,  202,  313 
17,277,791 

7,  730,  080 

2,  1.52,  631 

5,  076,  656 

3,  472,  635 

5,  533,  983 
890,  422 
637,  470 

6,  835,  802 

16,  603,  697 

13,  .561.060 
30.  661,  885 
11.332,278 

2,  433,  073 

2,  265,  323 

960,  122 

127,437 

6,  404,  936 

2,  932,  763 

177.  567. 166 
37.  485.  003 
1.952.734 
26,  868,  710 
29.  181,  130 

6.  669,  139 

4,  367.  826 
278,  525 

57,  992,  088 

8,  977,  528 

39,  736,  297 
23,6,63,120 
1,5,  663,  370 
1,  220.  314 
22.  220,  140 

20,  484,  469 

14,  839,  196 
8,  246,  505 
1,  484,  863 


Food  preserving  a 


Number  of 
quarts 
canned 


60,  255,  318 


102.  833 

32.  927 

193,718 

809.  261 

4,  647,  487 


540,  390 
440.  402 

1,  592,  480 

5.  981.  401 

4,  300.  005 

211.212 

198.  784 

100, 797 
89,  636 


8,  663,  822 

175,  228 

177,  052 

2,  327,  807 

1,  072,  153 

9,400 

693,  925 
3,053 


12, 126 
3,600 

900,  000 
804,  226 
299,  683 
246,  1,59 
1,  414,  404 

49,  756 
44,  932 

1,840,336 
112,114 

3,232,113 
8,  508,  147 
1.  877,  513 
3,  384,  510 
807,  547 

3,  223,  894 

624,  906 

606,  570 

111 


Number  of 

pounds 

dried 


6,  217,  502 


47,  196 


61,814 

56.  250 

2,803 


23,552 
46,  249 


487,  894 
970 


621 
17,  330 


5,938 

130,  607 

351,  041 

783, 067 

50 

3,926 


458, 125 


10, 176 
1,  319, 429 


3,136 


686,  328 
2,885 


1.684,215 
92.  775 


17.  938 

1.  330 

29.  140 

i663 

56 


Number 
of  visits 
made  by 
housekeep- 
ing aides  ^ 


26.514,612 


436,  916 

63,  623 

682,  042 

1,  8.59,  lOS 

424,  501 

196,  546 
23,724 
65,  953 
187,  999 
871,  796 

140,  428 
3,  624.  726 
726.  253 
454.  453 
477.  941 

458,  837 

146,  703 

16,  027 

684 

844,  678 

448,  420 
259,  887 
689,  269 
400,  107 
78,  472 

262.  037 
21,  634 


1,119,231 
10,  979 

2,  675.  ,545 

422.  434 

57.  663 

1, 679,  662 
881,  289 

122,  955 

1,  698,  6,59 

64.  991 

789.  035 

126,  480 

489,  964 
1,  565,  606 

8,  909 
441,  6,57 

336,  399 
173.  747 
44.  753 
63.  032 


Enrollment  in 

adult  education 

activities  ^ 


Natural- 
ization 

and 
literacy 


211.212 


10,841 

.504 

.6,646 

3,262 

1,480 

751 

'"'423 
3,337 
6,857 

334 
10,  894 
5.292 
2.676 
2.654 

6,666 

10,  901 

278 

330 

1,633 

12,  838 

1.664 

6.730 

8.815 

493 

2,626 

52 

380 

3,676 

2,123 

15,  702 
7,079 
1,076 

18,  458 
393 

1,500 
14.  422 
2.  059 
3.429 
700 

8,954 
11,463 
1,  422 
427 
2,703 

2.666 
2,894 
1,730 
1,379 


Other 


5,62, 065 


30,  066 
2,  426 

13,  148 
36,  099 
11,168 

2,077 

"2,021 
1,  255 
7,238 

4,214 
34,  747 
20,  483 

4,  420 
10,  621 

11,932 

9,  600 

1,063 

632 

7,187 

23,393 

14,  338 
14,  246 

16,  653 
4,998 

10,  201 

1,064 

439 

14,  426 
1,068 

43.  618 

7,004 

4,610 

20,  961 

12,993 

7,329 
42,  134 

1,817 
4,  ,581 
6,652 

9.797 

15,  991 
4,  360 
4,  108 

17,  132 

16,  455 
13,024 

7,871 
1,605 


Enroll- 
ment in 
nursery 
schools  K 


37,294 


1,0.52 

865 

458 

2,197 

703 


Attend- 
ance at 
music  per- 
form- 
ances ^ 


4.  608 
78.  296 

6.  675 
171,466 

7,  100 


337 
100 

i,"264 
961 

23,618 

3,  625 

26,110 

28,921 

8,616 

282 
1,452 
426 
671 
443 

191,416 

64.  .538 

6,931 

14,  200 

934 

384 

84 

617 

3,374 

6,  180 
86.  495 

7.IH0 
42.  K.50 
281.254 

979 
791 
622 
857 
535 

167.  239 

40.  968 

8,697 

69,  075 

239 

76 

42, 186 

252 

963 
699 

332,  619 

1,645 
740 

166,723 

383 

1,306 
780 

414,  532 
52,  724 

293 

1,683 

434 

387 

7,486 
192,  707 
24,  562 

296 

830 
2,692 
389 
338 
746 

17,  360 

62,  893 

100 

1,860 

14,  302 

349 

1,268 
469 
170 

33,  316 
104,  700 

*  Cunmlative  through  June  30, 1941. 
B  During  April  1941. 
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Table  XIX. — Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplishment  on  Construction  Projects  Operated  by  WPA, 

BY  State 

Cumulative  through  June  30, 1941 


State 


United  States- 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware..     

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho... 
Illinois.. 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland     

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. . 
Mississippi., 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada. 

Xew  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhoiie  Island 

South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington  .. 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Highways,  roads,  and  streets  and 
related  facilities 


Miles  of 

highways, 

roads,  and 

streets 

(new  and 
improved) 


601.341 


bridges  and 
viaducts 
(new  and 

improved) 


19.464 
2.219 
9.637 

11.361 

8.773 

3,437 

HI 

145 

6,997 

8,387 

3,987 
42,567 
23,167 
31,  838 
18.  369 

11.  495 
4,099 
1.832 
1,241 
3.943 

21.  020 
25, 173 
14,549 
22,604 
9,612 

13.  258 
2.001 
1.424 
5,715 
3,826 

9,164 

12.  ."ias 
18.508 
21.  827 
27,  963 

4,779 

16. 743 

652 

9.068 
17.  330 

33.422 

29.545 

4.  541 

1,587 

7.117 


^'^'i"?""]    Number 


116.  563 


9.831 
311 
5,008 
1,318 
3.223 

359 

122 

"l 

1.432 

2,  651 

1.068 
11.  499 
2.944 
6.669 
1.334 

3,495 

1,965 

229 

311 

664 
1.334 

8,442 
1,983 
2,732 

7,271 
148 
243 
498 

1.675 


654 
1.460 
7.296 
3.653 

411 

1.907 

36 

1,098 

1.243 

4.995 

7.  134 

1.  163 

563 

560 


culverts 
(new  and 
improved) 


43.  561 
5,119 
33,723 
19,  746 
19,916 

4.  132 
41 
75 

6.  769 

32,  175 

9,675 
97.  739 

33.  021 
37.  941 
18.  040 

63.  982 
9.932 
4. 176 
4,717 
3.312 

59.  032 
27.  994 
21.6,54 
63.  620 

14,  593 

26.  034 
1.  165 
4.  146 
3.  3.55 
3.714 

15,  708 

16,  162 
14,  962 

49,  477 
48,  937 

9,443 

41,007 

107 

9,982 

10,  037 

50.  070 
30.  752 

11.  101 
3.615 

62.  342 


Number  of  public  buildings 


Schools 


New  con- 
struction 

and 
additions 


7,011 


11.295 

971 

30,  901 

17,902 

1,390 

24.  408 

21,  375 

936 

17.  884 

3.734 

1,308 

3.748 

261 
66 
423 
304 
109 

12 
3 


273 
321 

34 

83 
.56 
49 
84 

322 
84 
17 


145 
170 
20S 
372 
37 


Reconstruc- 
tion or  im- 
provement 


30,  441 


29 
317 

19 

230 

52 

84 
883 

52 
114 


675 
96 

179 

342 

30 


516 
219 
467 
894 
397 

464 
51 
13 

284 
526 

57 
856 
871 
222 
131 

7S6 
334 
102 
386 
1,349 

1,018 
950 
203 
664 
360 

260 

40 

65 

986 

249 

978 
1,  124 
1.423 
1.666 
1.  901 

196 
3,068 

194 
1,  455 

191 

541 
304 
200 
106 
834 

492 

1,477 

506 

86 


All  other 


New  con-    j>(.„ons,rnc. 
straction    «?f„°7S? 

additions     Provement 


27,  522 


604 
287 
677 
2,005 
519 

236 
36 

51 
669 
446 

193 
782 
587 
467 
463 

542 
628 
61 
179 
452 

791 

1.210 

529 

312 

385 

652 
166 
86 


1,251 
686 
473 
983 

1,183 

386 

922 

51 

1,120 

333 

297 

1,113 

346 

34 

321 

710 

855 

1,313 

186 


609 
177 
295 
2,763 
701 

600 
263 
394 
301 
1,408 


1,726 

1.243 

499 

422 

981 

619 

73 

1.286 

2,200 

1,499 

1.231 

1.58 

472 

606 


1.  143 

61 
103 

2.  196 

97 

4.441 
441 
666 

3.829 
505 

406 
2.790 
294 
779 
299 

91 

1,683 

458 

189 

1,033 

1.079 
351 

1,687 
243 


Outdoor  recreational  facilities 


Number 

of  parks 

(new  and 

improved) 


Number 
of  play- 
grounds 
and  ath- 

leti"  fields 
(new  and 

improved) 


17, 172 


30 

277 

16 

46 

42 

118 

450 

804 

116 

181 

134 

164 

22 

18 

96 

118 

1.55 

203 

130 

373 

40 

67 

.542 

994 

3.57 

380 

243 

188 

166 

218 

31 

156 

26 

165 

36 

60 

61 

161 

308 

562 

316 

480 

327 

483 

28 

109 

183 

791 

94 

237 

ISO 

123 

27 

39 

43 

67 

3.69 

567 

34 

130 

.527 

906 

92 

516 

136 

248 

535 

823 

116 

2.  051 

88 

222 

342 

1.188 

34 

63 

72 

327 

104 

82 

84 

309 

1S7 

523 

29 

159 

15 

27 

34 

228 

190 

603 

26 

154 

426 

430 

33 

54 

Number  of 
swimming 
and  wad- 
ing pools 
(new  and 
improved) 


21 
12 
19 
77 
31 

16 
2 
4 

22 

24 

7 

124 

73 

43 

57 

26 
17 
4 
7 
47 

48 
28 

17 
34 

44 


242 
31 
2.3 

139 

4'.) 

13 
113 

20 
16 

16 
79 
22 
3 


35 
31 


(Concluded  on  next  page) 
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Table  MX. 


.Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplishment  on  Construction  PRo.iEfTS  Operated  by  WPA, 

Hy   State — Concluded 


Cumulative  through  June  30.  1941 


Public  utilities  and  sanitation 

Airport  facilities 

State 

Number  of 

utility 

plants 

(new  and 

improved) 

Miles  of 
water 
mains  and 
distribu- 
tion lines 
(new  con- 
struction) 

Miles  of 
storm  and 

sanitary 
sewers 
(new  con- 
struction) 

Number  of 
sanitary 
privies 
(new  con- 
struction) 

Number  of  landing 
fields 

Linear  feet  of  runways 

Number  of  airport 
buildings 

New  con- 
struction 

and 
additions 

Recon- 
struction 

or  im- 
provement 

New  con- 
struction 

Recon- 
struction 
or  improve- 
ment * 

New  con- 
struction 

and 
additions 

Recon- 
struction 
or  improve- 
ment 

United  .States 

3,276 

14,  225 

21, 643 

2, 238, 909 

290 

360 

2, 604, 097 

804,  760 

979 

1,624 

Alabama-     --  

Arizona 

24 
23 
23 
159 
63 

40 
8 
5 
29 
55 

40 
164 
69 
90 
140 

46 

77 

1 

29 

70 

171 
162 
46 

76 
31 

93 
10 
9 
114 
30 

225 
103 
80 
227 
108 

18 
112 
4 
58 
51 

13 

131 

25 

4 

19 

60 
17 
123 
22 

161 

142 

60 

1,160 

255 

75 
40 
60 
221 
247 

184 
702 
234 
270 
488 

116 
238 
62 
111 
608 

631 
314 
99 
502 
126 

263 
42 
40 

220 
95 

1,109 

376 

84 

735 

338 

304 
495 
20 
205 
129 

137 
563 
429 
46 
316 

697 
68 

385 
73 

308 

46 

75 

1,022 

208 

351 
56 
114 
329 
445 

110 
1,611 
521 
271 
140 

456 
437 
86 
175 
842 

1,375 
660 
235 
809 
136 

348 
22 
140 
726 
224 

1.493 
569 
79 

2,002 
265 

82 

1,163 

168 

283 

104 

124 
740 
292 
53 
308 

350 

271 

970 

45 

32,  996 
23,  362 

53,  806 
20,  736 
29,915 

66 
3,274 

29,998 
.54,  .593 

18,  366 
05.  094 
98,  668 
11,161 
60, 070 

63,  337 

54.  922 

13,232 
182 

225 

261 

1.57.  019 

6.423 

17.  066 

35.  348 

3.438 

33 

27.  120 

18.  909 

.839 
149.  374 
31,  ,800 
69,  780 
88.  952 

17.006 
60.  ,568 
16 
119,409 
36.935 

222.  612 
108.226 
27.  469 
2 
134.  673 

17,496 

239.  306 

18,  .540 

6,288 

2 
3 
1 
8 
4 

7 

13 
2 
4 

29 
2 

7 

29,913 
38, 708 
23,  933 
165,  529 
135,  747 

20,  234 

2.3,168 
193,  076 

89,  795 

40,  670 
60,  263 
66,  586 
36,  702 
43,  467 

40,  470 
21.760 
.89.  810 
8.766 
31.676 

83.  302 

900 

33 

3 

6 

138 

28 

16 
1 

80,361' 

6,700 

11,022 
73,  371 
24,  300 

1 

234 

Colorado 

115 
18 

--- 

283 

18 

8 
26 
5 
3 
6 

4 
1 
6 
2 
12 

62 
6 
16 

6 

7 

11 
6 
6 
5 
3 

73 
5 
5 
8 
3 

2 
36 

1 
10 
13 

22 
24 

5 

1 

13 

21 
1 
9 

District  of  Columbia... 
Florida            -- 

1 
40 
16 

4 
3 
3 
3 
2 

1 
3 
14 

1 
8 

30 
3 
10 

6 
6 

3 

1 
2 
2 
2 

13 
3 

i' 

3 

6 
14 
1 
5 
2 

10 
8 
6 
3 
6 

13 

1 
5 
3 

1 

29 

3 

5 
7 
3 

7 

\ 

2 
1 
5 

46 
6 

13 
3 

11 

5 
2 

4 
8 
1 

17 
8 
1 

10 
6 

10 
8 
2 
1 
4 

2 
26 
6 
4 

7 

13 

2 
7 
2 

188 
32 

1 

3,058 

7,181 

21,900 

170 

18 

2 

1 

2 

7,600 
11,260 
63.  .533 

1 

19 

30 

27 

45.  8.50                4.  800 

9 

2;!.  110 
40.  655 
35.  280 

29,  177 
14,880 
21.820 
25.  623 
14.  600 

149.  425 

3(1.  740 

39,  lOO' 

25,  304 
11,8.50 
3,  900 
13,  707 
27,200 

13.  «I0 

1 

2 

5 

7 

1 

New  Hampshire -  — 

2 
32 

2 

New  Yiirk 

191 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

26.850  !           44.975 
9.226              12.200 
72.979                7.296 
25.  062               9.  400 

7 
3 

Ohio                  -  -- 

30 

3 

67.  080 
150.  283 
2.300 
08,  759 
67.  200 

03.  .500 
124,703 
77.  106 
22.  500 
11.031 

69.  021 

31,  300 
26,224 

3 

47 

1 

6 

South  Dakota      

750 

82,  1,58 

15,288 

6,  340 

31.  185 

9.400 

5 
2 

353 

Utah       

6 

Vermont 

1 

Vireinia 

14 

6 

Wisconsin.  

20.962  '            7.300 
64,  546              27,  367 
11,  100  1           12,200 

2 
6 
3 

*  Inrliides  surfacing. 
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Table  XX.-   X'tmrer  of  Per.sons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  C'oN.sTRTrTiox   PRoiErTs  and  Xttmber 

OF   Recipients   of   Public   Assistance,   by   Prooram  "^ 

con'tinentai.  united  states 

Monthly,  January  1933-June   1941 

[In  thousands] 


Employment 

on  Federal 

work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  assistance 

Unduplicated  total  ■> 

Work 
Pro.iccts 
Adminis- 
tration <^ 

National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration D 

Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps  E 

Public  Works  Admin- 
istration r 

CivU 

Works 

program  ^■ 

other 

Federal 

aeency 

projects — 

emergency 

funds  H 

Year  and  month 

House- 
holds 

Persons  in 
these 
house- 
holds 

Student 

work 
program 

Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 

Non- 
Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

January     _                   

4,504 
4,764 
5,358 
5,456 
5,182 
4,795 

4,579 
4,448 
4,128 
4,234 
5,  ,557 
7,164 

7,974 
7,980 
7,243 
6,364 
5,813 

5,  765 

6,916 
6,212 
6,237 
6,326 
6,505 
6,706 

6,900 
6,825 
6, 865 
6,786 
6,694 
6,359 

6,  137 
6,128 
5,  733 

5,  7.5H 
5,647 

6,  008 

5,991 
6,127 
6,131 
,5,884 
5,604 
.5,  427 

5,327 
5,416 
5,542 
5,792 
5,672 
5, 835 

5,844 
5,836 
5,883 
5,739 
5,508 
.5,207 

4,686 
4.572 
4,483 
4,628 
4,792 
5,169 

17, 620 
18,648 
21.035 
21.416 

20.  303 

15.  774 

17,  562 

17,  .301 
15,714 

16.  ,172 
20,462 
25.  375 

28.  093 
28.  102 
25.  886 
22.  954 
21.205 
21.007 

21.617 
22.  7,39 
22,612 

22.  681 

23.  269 

24.  122 

24,716 
21,462 
24.  354 
23.936 
23,  .502 
22.  302 

21.  669 
21.468 
19.  963 
19.  7.56 

19.  343 

20.  767 

20.724 

21.  165 
21,  073 
20,  1.56 

18.  901 
18  195 

17.  639 

17,  974 
18.300 

18.  659 
18,  846 
18,  602 

18,  769 
18,  509 
18,630 
17,  949 
16,  969 
16,  126 

14,220 
13,  778 
13,  346 

13,  .533 

14,  085 
16,  460 

March      ...  . 

April 

21 
91 
243 

294 
286 
274 
222 
289 
290 

297 
293 
268 
256 
294 
284 

316 
357 
330 
350 
352 
330 

368 
347 
306 
293 
338 
351 

401 
481 
483 
459 
480 
459 

426 
403 
355 
322 
348 
336 

350 
338 
299 
330 
343 
328 

350 
345 
303 
303 
301 
277 

276 
278 
233 
263 
298 
284 

June             ... 

Julv         

i 

3 
9 

25 

(°) 

5 
42 

Septemher     

132 
223 

1 .  ,533 

December 

2.3Q              3  5Q7 

Janiiarv 

22  226            4,311 

23  226            3, 854 
21                    229            2, 609 
34                   285            1,105 
51                    380                 23 
76                   449           (O) 

95                   446           (O) 

March 

April-     

June 

Julv 

111                    411 
120                   348 
126                   309 
124                    288 
107                   224 

October 

December 

19S5 

94  168 

78                   144 
83                    158 
100                   200 
114                   244 
120                   270 

127  254 
135                   240 

128  199 
123                    172 
110                   139 

98                   106 

95  83 
87                     74 

123                     76 
172  '                  81 

213  90 
240                     95 

247                     75 
246                     70 
234                     64 

214  67 
200                     49 
175                     39 

Mav 

June 

Julv 

8 

29 

76 

125 

169 

204 

220 
252 
274 
336 
376 
406 

404 
395 
374 
353 
319 
292 

238 
198 
192 
203 
215 
226 

216 
173 
165 
161 
156 
143 

220 

374 

705 

1,815 

2,667 

2, 8S0 
3,019 
2.  960 
2,  626 
2,397 
2,286 

2,245 
2,332 
2.449 
2.  648 
2,6-16 
2,243 

2,  127 
2,  145 
2,126 
2. 075 
2,018 
1,874 

1,628 
1.  .509 
1,  4,54 
1,  460 
1,601 
1,594 

September 

36 
184 
234 
283 

321 
360 
393 
417 
401 
216 

2 

63 

341 

399 

411 

417 
427 
440 
442 
424 
249 

(d)    - 

36 

244 

283 

304 

October 



December 

19S6 

17 
79 
163 
181 
178 
184 

165 
162 
167 
166 
172 
178 

186 
189 
192 
192 
185 
173 

160 
133 
127 
123 
127 
136 

March 

Julv 

I9S7 

147                     30 

130                     27 
133                     27 

143  i                 27 
154                   30 
152  !                 29 

144  28 
135                     26 
120                     24 
107                     21 

91                      18 
77                     16 

April 

July 

Spfi  footnotes  at  pud  of  table. 
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Table  XX. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on   Federal  Work   and  CoNSTRiTfTioN    I'n(i.riO(  ts  and  Number 
OF   Recipients  of   Public   Assistance,   by   Prooram  *-    Conlinucil 

roNTlNENTAL    UNITED   STATES 

Monthly,  January  1933-Jone  1941 
[In  thousands] 


Employment  on  Federal  work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  assistance— Continued 


Special  types  of  public 
assistance  ' 


Old-age 
assist- 
ance 


116 
116 
112 

no 

109 
108 

106 
105 
105 
104 
105 
107 


123 

123 
126 
125 
128 
130 

134 
141 
145 
154 

164 
206 


240 
256 
263 
274 
281 
293 

302 
314 
32f. 
347 
359 
378 


430 

473 
505 
571 
607 
650 

788 
807 
899 
973 
1, 035 
1,106 


1,160 
1,200 
I,  256 
1,296 
1,327 
1,290 

1,392 
1,432 
1,467 
1,603 
1,541 
1,  .577 


Aid  to 
depend- 
ent chil- 
dren 


112 
108 
113 
111 
111 
108 

109 
110 
111 
111 

in 

112 


110 
109 
111 
109 
110 
109 

110 
110 
109 
111 
111 
113 


108 
107 
108 
110 
110 
108 

110 
110 
110 
112 
113 
117 


123 
132 
132 
145 
149 
157 

169 
149 
142 
165 
169 
162 


166 
171 
178 
183 
189 
192 

176 
203 
209 
215 
220 
228 


Aid  to 
the 
blind 


General  relief  ^ 


Relief 


4.247 
4,512 
5. 087 
5,185 
4.  849 
4.  328 

4,062 
3,940 
3.589 
3,647 
4.037 
3.246 


3,135 
3,284 
3,770 
4,544 
4,551 
4,441 

4,531 
4,766 
4,809 
4,848 
5,013 
5,285 


5,  500 
5,470 
5,410 
5,254 
5,077 
4,764 

4,595 
4,460 
4,161 
3,975 
3,723 
2.879 


2,216 
2,136 
2,010 
1.827 
1,  657 
1.556 

1.452 
1,434 
1,389 
1.396 
1.406 
1,510 


1,662 
1,726 
1,684 
1,650 
1,382 
1.277 

1.267 
1.271 
1.  265 
1.270 
1,368 
1,626 


Poor 

relief 


114 
112 
109 
114 
114 
114 

135 
152 
161 
171 
167 
153 


173 
171 

177 
181 
190 

176 

176 
191 
190 
199 
192 
207 


224 
230 
238 
241 
235 
230 

231 
240 
251 
252 
260 


Emer- 
gency 
relief 


4, 133 

4.  400 
4,978 

5.  071 
4.735 
4,214 

3,927 
3.788 
3,428 
3.476 
3,870 
3.093 


2,962 
3,113 

3.  ,'593 
4.363 
4.361 
4.266 

4,  356 
4.  575 

4,  61» 
4,649 
4.821 

5.  078 


5.276 
,5,240 
5,172 
5,013 
4,842 
4,534 

4.  364 
4.  22(1 
.3,  910 
3.723 
3,463 
2.610 


Non- 
relief 


(°) 
(O) 


(O) 

m 
m 


Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion special  programs 


Tran- 
sient ^ 


102 
109 
142 
175 
193 
214 

256 
287 
274 
281 
281 
256 


258 
252 
296 
302 
296 
282 

276 
261 
179 
147 
116 
87 


Emer- 
gency 
educa- 
tion 


(O) 


m 

(°) 

(") 

(O) 
(°) 

(O) 

(") 


m 

(O) 

(O) 


College 

student 

aid 


(O) 


69 
96 
100 
100 


102 
103 
105 
104 
100 
52 


Rural 
rehabili- 
tation L 


(O) 


72 
87 
173 
210 
205 
204 

167 

108 

46 

10 

3 

1 


Farm 
Security 
.Adminis- 
tration 
grants  " 


Employ- 
ment on 
regular 
Federal 

construc- 
tion 

projects  ^ 


151 
139 
172 
108 
86 
62 

41 
60 

77 
88 
93 
136 


335 
229 
323 
300 
218 
191 

54 
78 
67 
71 
S3 
109 


152 
144 
168 
190 
221 
237 

208 
180 
167 
122 
91 


152 
166 
173 
176 
170 
152 


129 
123 
125 
139 
161 
181 

200 
209 
213 
209 
201 
169 


Year  and  month 


I9SS 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December, 

I9S4 
January. 
February, 
March, 
Ajiril. 
May, 
June. 

July. 

.August. 

September. 

Octuber. 

November. 

December. 

;, 9,5.5 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 

July. 
August. 
Si'ittcmber. 
Oclciber. 

November. 
December. 

t9se 

January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

19S7 
January. 
February. 
March. 
.April. 
May. 
June. 

July. 

.August. 

Sejitember. 

October. 

November. 

December. 


See  fiiotnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XX. 


Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects  and  Number 
OF  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance,  by  Program  * — Continued 

Continental  United  States 

MoNTin  Y,  January  1933-Junf.  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Year  and  month 


January, .  - 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


I9S8 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


January. . . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


January.. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


I9i0 


July 

AUEUSt 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. . 


January... 
February.. 

March 

.\pril 

May 

June 


mn 


Employment  on  Federal  work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  assistance— Continued 


Unduplicated  total  " 


House- 
holds 


5,629 
5.955 
6,336 
6,417 
6,496 
6,476 

6,416 
6,533 
6,  563 
6,830 
6.934 
6,964 


6.960 
7, 009 
7.016 
6.806 
6.597 
6.363 

5.990 
5.756 
5.478 
5.709 
5.804 
5.907 


6,143 
6,217 
6,171 
5,974 
5,736 
6,371 

5, 056 
5,098 
4,990 
5,200 
5,277 
5,362 


5,446 
5, 458 
5,360 
5.163 
4.913 
4.  689 


Persons 

in  these 

households 


17. 080 
18.236 
19.  535 

19.  874 
20.115 
20.147 

20.019 

20.  475 

20.  470 
21.022 

21.  280 
21.286 


21.227 
21.276 
21.  250 
20.440 
19. 606 
18.  761 

17,  683 
16,  797 
16.626 
16.  098 
16.401 
16.861 


17.  749 
18.012 
17.  8.54 
17.117 
16.  266 
16. 089 

14.331 
14.478 
14.059 
14. 436 
14. 677 
14. 807 


15.  064 
15.060 
14.667 
13.  896 
13. 048 
12.  364 


Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration ^ 


1,801 
2.001 
2.319 
2.538 
2.638 
2.741 

2.996 
3.  122 
3.209 
3.282 
3.330 
3.166 


3.  016 
2.990 
3.004 
2.786 
2.638 
2.  570 

2.279 
1.967 
1.715 
1.867 
1.946 
2.109 


2.203 
2.  293 
2.294 
2.  126 
1.963 
1.734 

1.639 
1.684 
1.673 
1,743 
1,771 
1,826 


1,868 
1,850 
1,718 
1,675 
1.453 
1.376 


National  Youth 
Administration  ^ 


Student 

work 
program 


Out-of- 

school  work 

program 


310 
320 
327 
334 
329 
219 


2 
49 
322 

364 
372 


372 
382 
380 
384 
372 
280 


(O) 


1 

70 

362 

423 

434 


437 
466 
473 
482 
477 
313 


(O) 


1 

24 

352 

439 

449 


442 
459 
471 
478 
462 
356 


146 

152 
1.56 
159 
179 
209 

215 
219 
221 
220 
230 
240 


237 
242 
236 
228 
225 
214 

207 
211 
226 
238 
261 
296 


322 
336 
335 
321 
296 
269 

196 
239 
238 
232 
262 
326 


419 
482 
469 
418 
391 
384 


Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps  E 


285 
278 
262 
262 
257 
245 

284 
290 
268 
291 
293 
275 


296 
296 
259 
285 
292 
266 

288 
289 
256 
288 
292 
266 


293 
296 
264 
272 
270 
240 

274 
287 
264 
279 
283 
246 


268 
274 
244 
228 
223 
195 


Public  Works 
Administration  ^ 


Non- 
Federal 
projects 


66 
63 
65 
73 
82 
84 

81 
79 
80 
94 
105 
122 


140 
143 
149 
170 


197 
192 
179 
160 
150 
123 


Federal 
projects 


Other 
Federal 
agency 
projects — 
emergency 
funds  H 


116 
110 
119 
149 
206 
240 

150 
13 
14 
12 
10 
10 


■^  Figures  represent  the  number  of  recipients  of  public  relief  or  persons  employed  during  the  calendar  month  except  where  otherwise  specified. 
Administrative  employee.s  are  excluded.    Source:  WPA.  Division  of  Statistics  except  where  otherwise  specified. 

B  Estimates  of  the  net  number  of  households  and  persons  receiving  public  relief  and  emiiloynicnt  on  Federal  work  programs  during  the  month. 
Does  not  include  employraent  on  regular  Federnl  construction  projects,  wliirh  incrcasci  siil>st;inli:illy  during  the  fiscal  year  1941.  reflecting  expansion  in 
construction  for  defense  purposes.  Duplication  witliin  t!ie  three  special  types  of  public  assist  an  ii'.  :iiid  between  these  types  and  general  relief,  estimated 
by  the  Social  Security  Board  for  months  subsequent  to  Jtme  1936.  All  other  adjustments  tor  »luplication  prepared  by  the  WPA  Divisions  of  Statistics 
and  Research. 

^  .\verage  weekly  employment  on  WPA  projects,  including  those  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies.    Corrected  to  .\ugust  10. 

r*  Source:  National  Youth  .\dnunistration  for  months  subsequent  to  June  1939. 

E  Average  enrollment.    Source:  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

F  Average  weekly  employment  during  the  month  ending  on  the  16th  of  the  specified  month.  Source:  V.  S,  Department  of  Labor.  Pureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

^  -\verage  weekly  employment  on  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  ERA  acts  during  the  ninntli  ending  on  the  15th  of  the  specified 
month.    Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

H  Derived  from  peak  week  employment  in  each  state. 
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Table  XX. — Number  of  Persons  E^mployed  on  Federal  Work  and  OoNSTimnioN  Projects  and  Number 
OF  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance,  by  Program  "^ — Concluded 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly,  January  1933-June  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Employment  on  Federal  work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  assistance— Concluded 

Employment  on 

rcpular  Federal 

construction 

projects  N 

Special  types  of  public  assistance  ' 

General  relief  ' 

Farm  Security 
Administration 

Year  and  month 

Old 

age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent 
children 

Aid  to  the  blind 

grants  " 

1958 

1, 600                                234 

67 

1,893 

108 

141 

January. 

1, 623                                241 

68 

1,996 

119 

134 

February. 

1, 646                                247 

60 

1,994 

126 

144 

March. 

1, 662                                252 

60 

1,815 

117 

161 

Ai>ril. 

1, 677                                   256 

62 

1,696 

112 

190 

May. 

1,  fiSr                                258 

62 

1,648 

93 

209 

.Tune. 

1,707 

260 

63 

1,610 

69 

222 

July. 

1,716 

265 

64 

1.  .Wl 

64 

239 

Aucust. 

1,731 

268 

66 

1,.526 

69 

248 

September. 

1,  746  '                                271 

65 

1.497 

78 

246 

October. 

1,  762                                   274 

66 

1,  518 

89 

228 

November. 

1.776 

280 

67 

1.631 

115 

202 

December. 

I9S9 

1,787 

287 

67 

1,772 

126 

171 

January. 

1.799 

296 

67 

1,844 

123 

161 

February. 

1,813 

298 

68 

1.850 

127 

163 

March. 

1,830 

296 

68 

1,724 

113 

183 

April. 

1. 832                                   299 

68 

1.644 

87 

209 

May. 

1.842 

311 

68 

1,568 

69 

242 

June. 

1,858 

312 

68 

1,539 

46 

260 

July. 

1,871 

312 

69 

1.583 

72 

274 

-\Uf^USt. 

1,884 

313 

69 

1.665 

53 

284 

Soptember. 

1,894 

313 

69 

1.628 

48 

2RS 

October. 

1,903 

313 

69 

1,559 

66 

281 

November. 

1.909 

316 

70 

1.568 

96 

262 

December. 

I9i0 

1,922 

325 

70 

1.674 

106 

211 

January. 

1,927 

329 

70 

1.671 

116 

205 

February. 

1,932 

334 

70 

1.612 

119 

224 

March. 

1.941 

338 

71 

I.. 527 

87 

2.56 

April. 

1.953 

342 

71 

1.442 

72 

286 

May. 

1,967 

346 

72 

l.-^M 

60 

314 

June. 

1.986 

349 

72 

1.362 

31 

332 

July. 

2.001 

353 

72 

1.342 

43 

345 

Autrust. 

2.016 

357 

72 

1.268 

35 

391 

September. 

2.034 

360 

72 

1,230 

34 

466 

October. 

2.051 

364 

73 

1.212 

36 

614 

November. 

2.066 

370 

73 

1.239 

44 

712 

December. 

1941 

2. 075                                   376 

73 

1.  267 

57 

721 

January. 

2.082 

383 

73 

1,229 

57 

797 

Fehriiarv. 

2.107 

387 

73 

1.210 

66 

762 

March, 

2.  125 

391 

74 

1.  153 

62 

776 

April. 

2.146 

392 

74 

1.038 

36 

723 

May. 

2,166 

391 

74 

934 

38 

718 

June. 

'  For  January  1933-January  1936  includes  recipients  assisted  from  state  and  local  funds  only;  for  subsequent  months,  from  Federal,  state,  and  local 
funds  for  propranis  administered  under  state  plans  approved  by  the  Social  Security  Board  and  from  state  and  local  funds  for  itrograms  administered 
under  state  laws  without  Federal  participation.  Excludes  recipit'iits  of  instifufinna'l  care,  hospitalization  and/or  burial  onlv  and,  beginning  September 
1940.  n'cipii'nts  of  medical  care  only.     Corrected  to  July  15.    Sourer    S.nial  Security  Board. 

J  Partly  rslirnated.  Local  poor  relief  cases,  for  which  separate  t'slimatrs  are  shown  for  1933-35,  are  included  in  the  general  relief  totals  for  subsequent 
months.  Exehules  cases  receiving  hospitalization  and/or  burial  only  and.  beginning  September  1940.  cases  receiving  medical  care  onlv.  Corrected  to 
July  25.     Source:  Aprill937  to  date,  Social  Security  Board. 

K  Estimnteil  iiuriiber  of  cases  receiving  transient  relief  through  state  and  local  emergency  relief  administrations. 

L  Partly  estimated  for  July-December  1935. 

^'  Net  iniinber  of  cash  grant  payments  made  to  individual  cases  for  subsistence  plus  number  of  cases  receiving  commodities  or  Surplus  Marketing 
Administratiiin  stamps  issued  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Ordinarily  only  one  cash  grant  payment  per  month  is  made  to  a  case.  Source: 
Farm  Security  Administration. 

N  Average  weekly  employment  during  the  month  ending  on  the  15th  of  the  specified  month.  Includes  employment  on  projects  financed  from  JIFC 
funds.  Partly  estimated  by  WPA  for  months  prior  to  January  1936.  Source:  January  1936  to  date.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics.     (Sec  note  b.) 

o  Less  than  500  persons. 
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Table  XXI. — Amount  of  Earnincs  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction  Projects 
AND  Payments  to  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance,  by  Program  * 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly,  Januakv  193.')-.Iune  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Federal  work  program  earnings  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance 

Total  B 

Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration f 

National  Youth  Ad- 
ministration ° 

Civilian 
Conserva- 
tion Cori>s  ". 

Public  Works  Ad- 
ministration ^ 

Civil 

Works 

program  " 

Other 
Federal 
agency 
projects- 
emergency 
funds  " 

Year  and  month 

Student 

work 
program 

Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 

Non-Fed- 
eral proj- 
ects 

Federal 
projects 

$1,  223,  328 

$140, 736 

$1,816 

$28,902 

$214,  956 

66,  426 
70,  984 
84,  077 
78.  227 
80,  819 
86.  634 

84,  546 

85,  682 
83,  855 
90,  379 

137,  552 
274,  147 

1,474 
6,387 
16,  992 
20,  579 
19,  996 

19,  169 
16,  .575 

20,  245 
20,  319 

July 

26 
134 
1,860 
5,810 
10,290 
10,  782 

36 

157 

601 

1,121 

31,  932 
183,  024 

Oe  comber 

2,  380,  866 

260,  957 

58,  433 

216,  728 

503,  060 

308,  193 
247,  882 
226,  700 
149,  523 
161.042 
162,  381 
168,  663 

186,  766 
174,  946 

187,  680 
203,  290 
203,  801 

20,  810 
20,  489 

18,  761 
17,  894 
20,  560 

19,  907 
22,  113 
25,  019 
2.3,  114 
24.  510 
24,  674 
23,106 

1,  117 
1,477 
1,082 
1,799 
2,842 
4,416 
5,395 
7,282 
7,926 
8,330 
9,303 
7,464 

9,973 
11,374 
11,  124 
14,821 

20,  342 
26,  827 
26,412 
24,  931 

21,  164 
18,  962 
18,  696 
14,  112 

218,  799 

154,  549 

123,  630 

6,  968 

102 

11 

1 

February 

April 

July       

1935— total--  --- 

2,  532,  512 

$238, 018 

$6,364 

332,  851 

97,  679 

157,  993 

$34,  225 

219,  102 
203,  488 
207,  0.50 
210,711 
214,  080 

199,  252 

200,  751 
200,  907 
191,  203 
209,  671 
222,  995 
263,  302 

26,  036 
24,  305 
21,437 
20,  499 

23,  675 

24,  539 
28,088 
33,  687 
33,  777 

32,  106 

33,  582 
32,  120 

6.770 
5,842 
5,835 
7,492 
8,584 
9,072 
9,122 
10,328 
9,495 
9,362 
8.641 
7,136 

11,  409 
10,  099 
11,018 
13,  858 

15,  606 

16.  860 
16,  352 
15.  920 
13,  906 
13,  242 
10,  982 

8,752 

May 

July 

2 
5,312 
16,  592 
32,  617 
65,  015 
118,480 

691 
1,324 
4,360 
7,007 
9,618 
11,325 

September 

221 
1,653 
2,095 
2,395 

1936 — total 

3,119,013 

1,  592,  039 

26,  329 

$28,  883 

292,  397 

180,  043 

84,  187 

234,  185 

256,  502 
261,  518 
269,  423 
263,  260 
268,  856 
255,  963 
249,  973 
2.53,841 
255,  814 
266,  048 
268,  869 
268,  960 

134,  237 
140,  672 
147.  930 
138,  834 
130,  241 
124,986 
121,621 
126,  068 
128,  971 
13,5.  188 
137,  502 
126,789 

2,528 
2,865 
3,099 
3.  295 
3,580 
1.842 
1 

342 
2,516 
3,122 
3,  132 

196 
1,061 
2,  153 
2,  903 
2,866 
3,070 
2,  574 
2,  .582 
2,729 
2,787 
2,933 
3,029 

29,  792 
28,  188 
24,  858 

22,  576 
24,  348 

23,  518 

24,  496 
23,  629 
20,  903 

23,  133 

24,  012 
22,  946 

6,816 
5,930 
7,861 
12,  920 
16,  363 
19,  274 

19,  966 

20,  286 
19,  780 
18,  370 
17,323 
15,  164 

7,526 
7,223 
7,339 
8,014 
8,631 
9,125 
7,299 
7,051 
6,496 
6,077 
6,128 
4,278 

12,  121 
12,  920 
14,  724 

17,  884 

21,  143 
23,721 

23,  866 

24,  285 
23,419 

22,  018 
20,  079 

18,  006 

February 

July... 

August 

September 

1937- total 

2,  663,  918 

1,  186,  266 

24,287 

32,  664 

245,  756 

141,  920 

34,154 

148,  565 

246,  929 
246,  574 
246,  172 
243,294 
236,  784 
225,  735 
205,  341 
198,  131 
193,  228 
196,  517 
203,  715 
212,  498 

114,838 
116.047 
116,912 
113,831 
112.  178 
106,  368 
91,690 
82,  778 

81,  146 
81,369 

82,  634 
86,  475 

2,967 
3,227 
3,316 
3,347 
3,642 
1,992 

(O) 

164 

1,599 

1,977 

2,056 

3,087 
3,245 
3,226 
3,  191 
3,106 
2,920 
2,491 
2,348 
2,  193 
2,166 
2,263 
2,429 

24.  485 
24,  158 
21,  238 
21,  228 
21,  039 
19,  356 
19,  334 

19,  439 
16,  312 
18,  379 

20,  876 
19,912 

12,664 
11.640 
11.074 
13,232 

13,  742 

14,  112 
13,  316 
12.  930 
11,961 
10,  337 

9.414 
7.499 

3,374 
2,990 
2,862 
3,116 
3,075 
3,123 
3,164 
2,924 
2,872 
2,540 
2,249 
1,876 

14.  034 

12.  207 
11.810 

13.  219 

14.  024 
14,  941 
13,  179 
12,  354 
11,  534 
11,377 
10,  539 

9,347 

March 

May 

July 

August 

October 

December 

Sec  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  XXI.      .Vmoiint  op  Earnings  of  Pekrons  Kmpi.oved  on   Federal  Work  and  CoNSTRTTrTioN  Projects 
AND   Payments  to   Rech'IENts  of   Public   Assistance,  by   Program  a — Continued 

(""ONTINENTAI.    UNITED   STATES 

MoNTHLV,  January  1933-June  1941 
[In  thou.sand.s] 


Federal  work  program  earnings  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance— Continued 

Earnings 
on  regu- 
lar Fed- 
iTal  con- 
struction 
l}r()jects  f^ 

Special  typi's  "f  public 
assistance  ' 

fJeneral  relief  J 

Federal  Emergency  Relief  Adminis- 
tration special  programs 

Farm 
.Security 
Admin- 
istration 
grants  " 

Old-age 
assis- 
tance 

Aid  to 
depend- 
ent chil- 
dren 

Aid  to 

the 
blind 

Relief 

Non- 
relief 

Tran- 
sient K 

Emer- 
gency 
education 

Tollege 

student 

aid 

Rural 
rehabili- 
tation L 

Year  and  month 

Total 

Poor 
relief 

Emer- 
gency 
relief 

$26, 071 

$40,  504 

$5,  839 

$758,  762 

$16,  379 

$742,  373 

$5,  307 

$443 

$3 

$134,  830 

2,322 
2,313 
2,249 
2.207 
2,175 
2,159 
2.  131 
2.  107 
2.098 
2,073 
2,098 
2,139 

3,670 
3,  431 
3,487 
3,406 
3,406 
3,  322 
3,  252 
3,  281 
3,293 
3,  293 
3,297 
3.366 

493 
474 
479 
496 
479 
480 
500 
478 
479 
.501 
483 
497 

59,  615 
64,438 
77,  442 
70,  309 
68,  037 
63,  359 
57,  719 
59,  372 
56,  698 
62,  631 
67,  971 
61,  361 

1,049 
1,031 
1,011 
1,098 
1,  128 
1,  142 
1,318 
1,521 
1,604 
1,904 
1,  899 
1,  674 

.58,  666 
63,  407 
76,  431 
69,211 
66,  909 
62,  217 
.56.  401 
.57,  851 
54,  994 
60,  627 
66.  072 
49.  687 

326 
328 
420 
335 
335 
322 
339 
314 
322 
435 
671 
1,  160 

10,910 
10,  090 
11,670 
12,690 
14,810 
16,  770 
13,990 
12.  260 
12.000 
8.810 
6.755 
6.076 

January. 
February. 

April. 
May. 

Jnlv 

4 
64 
375 

September. 

3 

32,244 

2,342 
2,331 
2,373 
2,371 
2,426 
2,474 
2,553 
2,672 
2,750 
2,919 
3,  114 
3,919 

40,  686 

7.073 

1,  143,  164 

23,  963 

1,  119,201 

$57,  451 

33,  150 

12,  800 

7,775 

$7,  344 

65,  718 

3,389 
3,361 
3,  413 
3.353 
3,  385 
3.  353 
3.381 
3.401 
3.  357 
3,409 
3,413 
3.471 

543 
516 
514 
543 
.530 
591 
637 
618 
628 
662 
639 
662 

48,  3.53 
50.  219 
61.026 
91.  940 
99.  830 
95,  436 
99,417 
111,519 
105,411 
115,  788 
128,  370 
135,  861 

1,812 
1,829 
1,921 
2,026 
2,132 
1,891 
1,848 
2,  003 
1,998 
2,148 
2,093 
2,262 

46,  541 
48,  390 
59,  104 
89,  914 
97,  698 
93,  544 
97,  569 
109,  516 
103,  413 
11.3.640 
126.  283 
133,  589 

6,'  152' 
6,112 
6,  050 
5,931 
7,030 
5,591 
6,238 
7,404 
6,  893 

1,679 
1,736 
2,266 
2,398 
2,494 
2,444 
2,681 
3,037 
3,058 

3,  676 
3,722 

4,  059 

1,  169 

1,519 

1,  675 

1,  332 

871 

403 

384 

531 

491 

1,  102 

1,694 

1,729 

19 
311 
837 
9.50 
948 
287 

647 
1,268 
1,  340 
1,268 

3,628 
3,113 
2,811 
4,780 
6,339 

5,  192 

6,  062 
5,  432 
5,238 
5,321 
6,209 
4,593 

January. 
February. 
M  areh 

2 

600 

1,  183 

708 

725 

908 

926 

1,015 

1,277 

April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

Novmiber. 

December. 

64,966 

41,727 

7.970 

1,  380,  959 

30,  726 

1,  350,  233 

62,  223 

40,  012 

18,  545 

7.137 

49,  302 

$2, 541 

62.  254 

193.5— total. 

4,  406 
4,620 
4,738 
4,920 
6,109 
5,306 
5,541 
6,  656 
5,817 
6,002 
6.306 
6.539 

3,  417 
3,397 
3,422 
3,472 
3,463 
3,417 
3,468 
3,488 
3,472 
3,526 
3,  5.59 
3,626 

655 
639 
638 
669 
641 
6,58 
681 
660 
669 
693 
683 
694 

160,  879 

138,  128 

139,  917 
135,  852 
133,  098 
119,  442 
121,  287 
112,862 

95,  479 
97,  689 
78,  606 
57,  721 

2,448 
2,468 
2,  5S7 
2,  550 
2,499 
2.377 
2.474 
2.482 
2,610 
2,672 
2,737 
2,822 

148,  431 
135,  660 
137,  330 
133,  302 
130,  599 
117,065 
118,813 
110.380 
92.  869 
96.017 
75,  868 
54,  899 

7,205 
6,  036 
6,261 
6,  296 
6,  138 
6,628 
6,786 
4,  524 
2,646 
2,147 
1,092 
464 

4,304 
3,822 
4,029 
3,  848 
3,784 
3,476 
3,732 
3,775 
3,184 
2,755 
1.994 
1.309 

2.271 

2,178 

2,344 

2,284 

2,236 

1,648 

1,322 

1,  564 

1,024 

794 

688 

293 

1,  346 
1,347 
1,378 
1,  385 
1,297 
384 

1,404 

3,069 

7,  033 

11,  146 

10,  4.50 

8,932 

4,779 

1,807 

562 

78 

36 

6 

3.978 
3.812 
3.840 
4.477 
4,839 
5,108 
4,986 
5,  269 
5,825 
6,794 
6,986 
6,340 

January. 

February. 

Marili. 

April. 

May. 

June 

July. 

August. 

September. 

99 
2,442 

December. 

155,  241 

49,654 

12,  813 

437,  136 

1,869 

3,748 

125 

20,  366 

139,  955 

1936— total. 

7,019 
7,713 
8,273 
9.247 
9.902 
10,  609 

13,  088 

14,  947 
16,  288 

18,  004 

19,  363 

20,  788 

3,533 
3,770 

884 
979 

47,  921 
46,  8,58 
44.  555 
40.  070 
34.  977 
33,  184 
30,  831 

29,  679 

30,  067 
311  792 

324 
193 
182 
198 
163 
142 
114 

92 
136 
132 
105 

88 

778 
534 
458 
320 
268 
227 
191 
178 
188 
187 
190 
229 

39 
15 
14 
11 
12 
12 
10 
6 
2 
2 
1 
1 

2,788 

2,597 

3,  151 

2,014 

1,  307 

945 

563 

895 

1,148 

1,367 

1,  416 

2,174 

5,651 
5,042 
5,344 
7,216 
7,720 
10,  973 
16,  409 
16,  224 
16,  306 
18,  087 
16,  604 
16,  379 

January. 

3,807        1,019 

3,  951        1.  024 
4.010        1.045 
4,238        1.070 

4.  271        1,  082 
4,034        1,102 
4,233        1-122 

March. 

April. 

June. 

Julv. 

August- 

4,401 
4,588 
4,818 

1,  144 

Oetobcr. 

1,163          31    9:!4 

1.179 

36,  347 

310,  442 

70.  461 

16,  171 

406,  718 

163 

464 

3 

36,  894 

214,  709 

1937— total 

21,644 

22,  535 

23,  602 

24,  361 
24,753 

24,  410 

25,  799 

4,941        1,217 
5,  107        1,  234 
5,  378        1,  259 
5.  496        1,  26H 
5.  660  :     1.  279 
5.740        1.311 

37,  889 
39,  260 
39.  786 
35.  746 
30,  615 
28  226 

96 
40 
27 

208 
128 
128 

1 
1 

1 

6,484 
3,755 
5,653 
5,260 
3,671 
3,  236 
941 
1,346 
1,  197 
1,396 
1,779 
2.276 

13,  635 
12,729 
13,  134 

15,  650 

16,  364 
18,  467 
21,  145 
21,017 
23,  191 
21,  234 
20,  672 

17,  471 

January 

February 

M  arch 

April 

May 

,5.094   ,     1.329          29.015 

July. 

26,578           6.126  !     l.:i.54          29.9.55 

Auizu^t. 

27.832 
28,  607 
29,626 
30,  695 

6.303        1.440  ,       30.274 
6, 555        1, 464   '       30  729 

October. 

6,885        1,492  1       33,981 
7,  167         1. 524   1       41.  243 

December. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


Table  XXI. — Amount  of  Earninos  of  Persons  Employed  on     Federal  Work  and  Constrttction  Projects 
AND  Payments  to  Hecipients  of  Public  Assistance,  by  Program  *      Continued 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly,  January  1933- -June  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Federal  work  program  earnings  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance— Continued 

Year  and  montti 

Total  B 

Work  Projects 
Administra- 
tion c 

National  Youth  Administra- 
tion " 

Civilian  Con- 
servation 
Corps  E 

Public  Works  Administra- 
tion E 

Other  Federal 
agency  proj- 
ects—emer- 
gency funds  H 

Student  work 
program 

Out-of-school 
work  program 

Non-Federal 
projects 

Federal 
projects 

1938— total 

$3,  236,  383 

$1, 750, 836 

$19,  598 

$41,  560 

$230,  318 

$97, 368 

$21, 357 

$67, 793 

January 

February 

March 

221,  157 
231.  347 
247,  fifil 
2,Sfi,  146 
263,  620 
272,  707 

274.  926 
282.  .';20 
2S4.  ,W7 
295.  396 
302.  239 
304.  077 

93, 060 
103,  092 
119,693 
131,419 
137.916 
146.  068 

155.  709 
167,  999 
169,  669 

176,  100 

177.  229 
172,  892 

1,996 
2,  166 
2,203 
2,255 
2.406 
1,560 

6 

211 

1,980 

2,408 

2.417 

2.552 
2.  688 
2,739 
2,766 
3,075 
3,585 

3,701 
3,903 
3,930 
4.028 
4,193 
4,400 

19,940 
19,  461 
18,  336 
18,311 

18,  014 

17,  174 

19,  848 

20,  334 

18,  767 
20,  367 
20,  614 

19,  252 

6,298 
6,000 
5,706 
6,824 
7,965 
8.601 

8,019 
8,220 
8,326 
9,070 
10.664 
11.662 

1,316 
1,069 
1,041 
1,078 
961 
890 

706 
757 
2,697 
2,722 
3,946 
4,274 

7,393 
6,727 
6,720 
8,576 
12.  030 
14.  493 

7,211 

1,106 

1,178 

938 

726 

695 

May 

July 

August 

September  - . . 

October 

November 

December 

1939— total.  _   

3,  185,  156 

1,  565.  224 

22,  707 

61,  538 

230.  513 

204,  122 

38,  706 

4,457 

January 

February 

March-- 

April        

297.  225 
292,  827 
299,  783 
289.  485 
285.  561 
277.  054 

251.  923 
246,  402 
225.  295 
236,  706 
239,  864 
243.  031 

160,  606 
154,  765 
162,  596 
152,  457 
147,  979 
140,  597 

122,112 
111,593 
93.  050 
101.  986 
105.  ,589 
111,894 

2.266 
2.  457 
2.  446 
2,494 
2,494 
1,935 

m 

5 

306 

2,390 

2.962 

2,962 

4,347 
4.472 
4.  451 
4,318 
4,286 
3,993 

2,561 
4,  145 
4,222 
4,437 
4.864 
6,442 

20,642 
20,689 

18,  103 

19,  974 

20,  432 
18,637 

19,317 
19,  372 
17,  097 
19,  308 
19,  321 
17,  621 

12,781 
13.  059 

12.  903 

15,  908 
18.383 
21.  600 

19,  867 
20,683 

20.  054 
18.  126 

16,  765 

13,  993 

4,031 
3.283 
3,276 
4,094 
4,206 
4,216 

3,078 
3,025 
2,812 
2,572 
2,279 
1,834 

543 
531 
466 
484 
512 
492 

288 
2!8 
240 
270 
206 
177 

May 

July 

August 

September 

October    

November 

December 

1940- t(]tal--- 

2,  723,  236 

1,  269,  447 

26,864 

65,  211 

215.  846 

80,  606 

10,413 

1,585 

January 

February 

March  .  -  - 

244,  269 
248.  395 
253,  .584 
247,  737 
239,  153 
218.  714 

211,840 
213.  288 
203,  056 

216,  141 
209,  214 

217,  845 

109,  759 
116.032 
124,  363 
119,969 
114,339 

100.  419 

97,  086 
97,  333 
93.  507 

101.  789 
93,  632 

102.  329 

2,862 
3,114 
3,266 
3,370 
3.427 
2,314 

2 

4 

106 

2,236 

3,064 

3,109 

5,816 
6,138 
6,251 
6,932 
6,664 
5,708 

3,407 
4,759 
4,822 
4,911 
6,460 
6,463 

19,  426 
19,  605 

17,  479 

18,  061 
17,908 
15,  872 

18,  137 

19.  022 
16.828 
18.  479 
18.725 
16.314 

10,  822 
9,477 
8,100 
8,734 
8,903 
8,394 

6,899 
5,738 
4,586 
3,602 
3,047 
2,304 

1,447 
1,268 
1,165 
1,138 
1,000 
886 

767 
692 
644 
640 
609 
367 

127 
145 
144 
143 
127 
165 

162 
70 
93 
126 
151 
132 

May 

June 

July 

August-  - 

September 
October 
November 
December 

1941: 

January 
February  - 

March-     

April  .       

221,  979 

215.  023 

216.  039 
208.  430 
198.  841 
187.  876 

103,  514 
94,  080 
97,  400 
93,  689 
88,236 
80,  746 

2,776 
3,165 
3.283 
3,362 
3,386 
2,692 

7,901 
9,224 
8,929 
8,405 

17,110 
18, 162 
16,  178 
15.  073 

1, 604                       249 
1, 496                       239 
1,  158                       201 
1.124                       213 

137 
114 
103 
HI 

May 

8,  116  1                   14,  765 
7,992                     12.902 

1.  014                       204  1                        118  i 
881                        175  '                        117  1 

■^  Figures  exclude  cost  of  administration  and  materials,  equipment  and  other  nonlabor  costs.  Earnings  represent  totals  shown  on  pay  rolls  ending 
within  the  calendar  month  exc('j)t  whrre  otherwise  specified.     Source:  WPA.  Division  of  Statistics,  except  where  otherwise  specified. 

"  Does  not  include  earninv-'s  on  ri'L'iilar  Federal  construction  projects. 

c  Includes  WPA  projects  nin'nitcd  by  other  Federal  agencies.     Corrected  to  Aug.  10. 

D  Source:  National  Youth  Administration  for  months  subsequent  to  June  li>39. 

E  Estimated  on  basis  of  average  monthly  enrollnnMit  and  average  monthly  benefits  of  $70  per  enrollee  for  months  prior  to  July  1939,  of  $67  for  the 
months  July-October  1939,  and  of  $66.2.^  for  subsequent  months.     Source:  Civilian  Conservation  Corps. 

F  Total  earnings  shown  on  pay  rolls  ending  during  the  month  ending  on  the  15th  of  the  specifird  month.  Source;  r.  S.  Di-partmcnt  of  Labor. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

^-  Estimated  monthly  distribution  of  weekly  pay  roll  figures. 

"  Total  earnings  on  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  ERA  acts  shown  im  pay  rolls  mdini:  diirint-'  rh.'  nmnth  endinij  on  thr  15th  of  the 
specified  month.     Source:  II.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
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Table  XXI.      Amount  of  Earxinos  of  Persons  Employed  on  Federal  Work  and  Construction   Projects 
AND  Payments  to  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance,  by  Pro<;uam  -^ — Concluded 

Continental  United  States 

Monthly,  January  1933-Ji'nk  1941 

|ln  thousands] 


Federal  work  program  earnings  fln< 

payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance — Concluded 

Earnings  on  regu- 

Special types  of  public  assistance  ' 

General  relief  ■" 

Farm       Security 
Administration 
grants  ^' 

lar  Federal  con- 
struction    proj- 
jects  f^' 

Year  and  month 

Old-age  assistance 

Aid  to  dependent 
children 

Aid  to  the  blind 

$392,384  I                        $97,442 

$18,958 

$476,  203 

$22,  579 

$2.60,  592 

1938— total. 

31.  186 

7,367 

1,461 

46, 404 

2,204 

15,  977 

January. 

31,  403 

7,672 

1,489 

47,207 

2,473 

14,  361 

February. 

31,  782 

7.874 

1,619 

47,  471 

2,577 

16,  444 

March. 

32.  072 

7,880 

1,52? 

41,  113 

2,325 

17,  800 

April. 

32.  319 

7,886 

1,566 

37,  337 

2,156 

20,019 

May. 

32.276 

7,987 

1,580 

36, 74V 

1,756 

21.660 

June. 

32,  826                            8,  U13 

1,603 

35,999 

1,291 

24,  084 

July. 

32,916 

8,300 

1,619 

36,244 

1,117 

24,  707 

August. 

33,  269 

8,389 

1,634 

35,  406 

1,231 

27.  694 

September. 

33,  626 

8,506 

1,643 

34,  934 

1,483 

24,  902 

October. 

33,  981 

8,739 

1,660 

36,  476 

1,703 

23,  368 

November. 

34.  740 

8.939 

1,678 

40,  865 

2,263 

20,586 

December. 

430,  480 

114.949 

20,  762 

482.  653 

19, 056 

310,  587 

1939— total. 

35, 006 

9,226 

1.687 

43,  699 

2,391 

19,068 

January. 

3.^  120 

9,  395 

1.704 

45,026 

2,327 

17,284 

February. 

35,188 

9,498 

1,714 

46,  650 

2,492 

18,  780 

March. 

36,299 

9.  212 

1,719 

41,284 

2,242 

19,  898 

April. 

36,  198 

9,279 

1,714 

39, 389 

1,689 

22,  665 

May. 

36,  797 

9,585 

1,729 

37,  189 

1,284 

27.639 

June. 

36,  184 

9,630 

1,729 

36,329 

828 

27,  279 

July. 

36,  378 

9,663 

1,739 

38,  339 

1,212 

30.277 

August. 

36,511 

9,712 

1,736 

38,699 

856 

33. 020 

September, 

36,  335 

9,840 

1,744 

38,831 

867 

31.  997 

October. 

36,  626 

9,900 

1,763 

38,434 

1,165 

32,  092 

November 

36,  838 

10,009 

1,774 

38,  785 

1,702 

30,  5SS 

December. 

474,  999 

133,  239 

21,  826 

404,  946 

18,  2,54 

517,  376 

1940— total. 

38,  192  ,                           10, 386 

1,790 

41,646 

2,008 

24,  994 

Januarj'. 

38,526 

10,613 

1,783 

40,  602 

2,293 

24,318 

February. 

38,311 

10, 721 

1,793 

39, 196 

2,  805 

25,508 

March. 

38,483 

10,839 

1,800 

36,  788 

2,500 

30,  337 

April. 

38,651 

10,  892 

1,803 

34,  405 

2,144 

34,272 

May. 

39, 189 

10,  982 

1,822 

31,447 

1,616 

36,  275 

June. 

39.  643 

11,090 

1,818 

32,  192 

637 

39,  440 

July. 

39.943 

11,223 

1,832 

31,732 

940 

43.  799 

August. 

40.  034 

11,328 

1,829 

28,547 

732 

47.  038 

September. 

40.864 

11,558 

1,846 

29,  379 

811 

56.  120 

October. 

41,306 

11,718 

1,848 

29,033 

831 

69.  201 

November 

41,858 

11,990 

1,862 

30,080 

1,037 

86. 074 

December 

1941: 

42,523 

12,298 

1,868 

30,644 

1,456 

103,323 

January. 

43,  001 

13,  192 

1,871 

28,872 

1,617 

113,790 

February. 

43,  440 

12,  766 

1,870 

28,758 

1,963 

HI,  136 

March . 

43,838 

12,  866 

1,883 

26,  269 

1,607 

116,  1.52 

April. 

44,074 

12,  866 

1,894 

23,272 

908 

106,416 

May. 

45.659 

12,  806 

1,894 

20,  680 

1,632 

110,  103 

June. 

'  For  January  1933~January  1936  represents  payments  from  state  and  local  funds  only;  for  subsequent  months,  from  Federal,  state,  and  local  funds 
for  programs  administered  under  state  plans  approved  by  the  .Social  Security  Board  and  from  state  and  local  funds  for  programs  administered  under 
state  laws  without  Feileral  participation.  Excludes  cost  of  institutional  care,  hospitalization  and  burials  and.  beginning  September  1940.  costof  medi- 
cal care.    Corrected  to  July  15.  Source:  .Social  Security  Board. 

^  Partly  estimated.  Local  poor  relief,  for  which  separate  estimates  are  shown  for  193,3-35.  is  include<l  in  the  general  relief  totals  for  subsequent  months. 
Excludescostofhospitalization  and  burials  and.  beginning  September  1940.  costof  medical  care.  Corrected  to  July  26.  .Source:  April  1937  to  date.  Social 
Security  Board. 

"  Partly  estimated.  Obligations  incurred  from  Federal,  state,  and  local  funds  for  transient  relief  cvtended  to  cases  by  state  and  local  emergency 
relief  administrations. 

'-  Partly  estimated  lor  July-December  1935. 

^^  Net  amount  of  cash  grant  payments  made  to  individuals  for  subsistence  plus  cost  to  Farm  Seeuritv  .Administration  of  commodities  and  .Surplus 
Marketing  Adminislriitii>n  stamps  ii!,sued  to  individuals.    Source:  Farm  Security  .Administration. 

''  Total  earnings  shcjwn  on  pay  rolls  ending  during  the  month  ending  on  the  1.5th  of  the  specified  month.  Includes  earnings  on  RFC  projects.  Partly 
estmiated  by  WPA  for  months  prior  to  January  1936.    Source:  January  1936  to  date.  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

o  Less  than  $60(i. 
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Table  XXII. 


-Number  of  Persons  F^mployed  on  Federal  Work  and  Constrittiox  Projects  and  Number 
OF  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance,  by  State  and  by  Pro<!ram  * 


June 

1941 

Employment  on  Federal  work  programs  and  recipients  of  public  assistance 

Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 

(em- 
ployees) 

National  Youth 
Administration 

Civilian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps  B 

(en- 
roilees) 

Other 

Federal 

agencies  ^ 

(em- 
ployees) 

Special  types  of  public 
assistance 

General 
relief 
(cases) 

Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
grants 
(grant 
vouchers) 

Employ- 
ment on 
regular 

state 

Student 

work 
program 

(em- 
ployees) 

Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 

(em- 
ployees) 

Old-age 
assist- 
ance 
(recip- 
ients! 

Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 
(families) 

Aid  to  the 
the  blind 
(recip- 
ients) 

construc- 
tion 
projects 

(em- 
ployees! 

United  States 

1,  375. 836 

356,  303 

383, 936 

194,  742 

9,347 

2.  166.  132 

391, 196 

74,  032 

D  934, 000 

E  37, 606 

718,  303 

32.  037 
5,608 
29,  757 

56,  867 

16,  939 

6,921 

1,959 

7,909 

25,372 

30, 061 

6,444 
95,  619 
34,067 
18,  830 
20,280 

29,  148 
28,736 

4,602 
8,172 

57,  142 

48,838 
36,941 
28,483 
51,871 
8,416 

20,  176 
1,231 
4,  820 
42,  471 
10,  066 

101,  919 

30,  302 
9,918 

80,  670 
32,  109 

9,096 
93,  018 

6,038 
25,801 

9,764 

29,449 

73,  850 

8,425 

2,662 

17,  378 

16,  366 

26,  850 

30,297 

2,242 

3,  629 
1,842 
1,377 
19,  137 
3,240 

2,776 
454 
1,582 
3,451 
11,987 

1,650 
25,  762 
7,872 
,5,  793 

5,  179 

2,702 

6,  162 
2,  355 
3,382 

10,  389 

17,  659 
9,084 
4,261 
8,088 
2,601 

.5,  369 

215 

860 

9,834 

2,022 

42,  701 
5,596 
4,334 

19,399 
8,018 

2,984 
24,239 
1,765 
5,662 
6,129 

1.580 
18,883 
2,238 
1,038 
8,399 

6,029 

6,047 

10,847 

811 

11,758 
1,778 
7,996 

12,  370 
3,083 

3,008 
881 
1,542 
6,ft3S 
12,021 

1,  345 
24,104 
10,  886 
6,726 
5.770 

7,421 
10,  207 
3,228 
6,  496 
11,182 

11,278 
8,254 
7,685 

14,  874 
1,602 

4,385 

380 

832 

U,201 

1,583 

30,754 
10,  709 

2,501 
23,440 

7,831 

3,143 
21,296 
1,781 
6,442 
2,657 

11,760 
22,378 

1,403 
780 

8,607 

5,476 

5,870 

5,694 

901 

8,175 
4,626 
9,392 
4,761 

2,  057 

392 
151 
431 

3,  330 
6,684 

670 
6,7,54 
2,651 
1,631 
1,978 

7,563 

.5,  795 

849 

924 

2,  ,582 

4,313 
4,447 
6,  919 
7,493 
1,511 

1,883 

278 

2,59 

2,  337 

3,241 

7,965 
6,261 
2,307 
5,987 
9,016 

958 
11,776 

2.58 
3,679 
2,609 

7,762 

14,886 

556 

161 

5,377 

1,684 

6,166 

3,987 

372 

8H 
34 

165 
210 

136 

401 
257 
140 

30 

1,463 

62 

14 

13 
80 
126 

24 
2 
19 

in 

62 

451 

1 

13 

46 

392 

882 

56 

2 

683 
33 

53 

185 

45 

2,626 

1 

50 
150 
230 

6' 

38 
31 
21 
27 

211,  o.sii 
s,  st;;i 
26.  046 
156.  329 
42.  .551 

17,  636 
2,507 
3,494 
37,  688 
51,742 

9,318 
146,  636 
67,  236 

56,  983 

28,885 

57,  806 

36,  099 
12,  ,502 
17,942 

87,  070 

88,  768 
63,081 
26,  621 

113,787 
12,464 

29,024 
2,317 
6,994 

31,  174 
4,750 

121,496 

37,  549 
9,234 

137,  871 
76,  469 

21,  059 
103,  567 
6,976 
17,  683 
14,  968 

40,154 

138,  677 
14,284 

5,  775 
20,  080 

57,  072 
19,278 
54,018 
3,  523 

5,801 
2,471 
6,462 
15,864 
6,362 

r  1,290 

624 

982 

4,235 

4,749 

3,048 
7,409 
17,  032 
3,  486 
6,610 

E430 

16,812 

1,545 

6,  ,531 

12,684 

21,  459 

9,398 

999 

13,  937 
2,643 

6,  862 

110 

578 

10,  486 

2,011 

33,  203 
9,858 
2,  ,502 
11,820 
19,  562 

2,067 
63,360 
1,306 
3,760 
1,522 

14,  343 
'  90 

4,024 

613 

4,342 

5,309 

9,360 

12,484 

772 

615 

404 

1,142 

7,290 

607 

233 

234 
2,536 
1,  576 

278 
7,410 
2,369 
I,  ,527 
1,402 

1,  2611 

1,071 

671 

1,  175 

1,244 
975 

1,071 

F  3,  200 

260 

718 
17 
330 
739 
218 

2,845 

1,911 

219 

3,998 

2,  153 

466 

13,  656 

84 

801 

281 

1,646 

183 

168 

1,025 

1,041 
862 

1,983 
150 

2,387 

2,799 

3,463 

G 33, 340 

H  10,  013 

8,742 
951 
2,075 
8,343 
5,880 

1,410 
113.  900 
H  23.  490 

18.  759 
12.  186 

F  5.  000 

12,244 

6,898 

7,  240 

36,  732 

32,  829 

23,303 

745 

19,  879 
3,004 

5,763 

426 

F4,  600 

H  26,  539 

■  1,759 

J  199,  949 
4,435 
2,  556 
47,  980 

K  11,  ,514 

6,581 

123,071 

F5,620 

2,261 

3,126 

F2,600 
9,503 
4,855 
1,599 
5,  352 

9,605 

12,  572 

24,106 

870 

7,471 
F  1,  338 

692 
F5.008 

780 

1 
10 

16,  soil 

Arizona 

2,ni).S 
2  788 

California                  

63.  231 

4.863 

11,3.W 

2.864 

12.  21.1 

Florida                 -  - - 

169 
1,241 

445 
653 
178 
146 
497 

401 

1,106 

204 

158 
8 

413 

1,075 
370 

1,384 
835 

1,239 

8 

63 

85 

221 

218 
455 
368 
482 
1,  594 

564 

456 

4 

692 

1,097 

122 
3,444 
229 
34 
135 

402 
89 
769 
263 

13.  6M 

13.  04S 

1.  232 

Illinois        -.- 

25.  376 

41.  .3!I2 

2,  .586 

5,301 

KentuciiV              

10,  0 14 

21,:i.-.,i 

Maine 

Maryland--  

Massachusetts 

8.21- 
20.  11,-.!. 
29.  XC 

6.  :i-IA 

Minnesota 

4.  4,il 
16,  ill.'. 

22.  9-: 

Nebraska 

Nevada - 

3.  5711 
2.014 
7.  24f. 

38.011. 

4.  7(1.- 

30.  901 

11.  .31 IV 

North  Dakota 

1.  2112 
25,.S1., 

Oklahoma 

4,  227 

7  ,v,vi 

40,  (12'. 

20,  147 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota--- 

15,  9i'.:i 
1,  727 

23,  SS'. 

TeNas                                 -      -  - 

30,61,- 

Utah              

2,.'.l 

4i." 

Virginia 

Washington..   

49,  .V22 

26,  121 
.5,  9!i,'. 

3,  r-1 1 

1,  .S7II 

■^  See  notes  on  Table  XX. 

B  Average  enrollment  during  the  month  by  state  from  which  enrolled. 

c  Includes  em[iloyment  on  i)rojects  financed  from  PWA  funds  and  on  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  ERA  acts. 
"  Partly  estimated.     Does  not  represent  total  of  state  data;  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and/or  burial  only  excluded. 
E  Includes  estimates  for  two  states  for  which  data  are  not  available. 
F  Estimated. 

G  County  indigent  aid  only.    It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition,  2S.S00  cases  were  aided  by  the  state  relief  administration. 
H  Includes  unknown  number  of  cases  receiving  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and/or  burial  only. 
'  State  program  only;  does  not  include  program  administered  by  local  officials. 
J  Includes  cases  receiving  medical  care  only;  number  believed  hv  state  agency  to  be  insignificant. 

K  Rejjresents  4,803  cases  aided  under  program  administered  by  state  board  of  public  welfare,  and  ti,711  cases  aided   hy  county  commissioners- 
amount  of  duplication  believed  to  be  large. 
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l"\HiE  XX 1 11. — Amofn't  of  Earnixgs  of  Persons  Emi'Loyed  on  Fedf.ral  Work  and  Constritctiox  Projects 
AND  Payments  to  Recipients  of  Public  Assistance,  by  State  and  by  Program  * 


JCNE  1941 

[In  thousands] 


Federal  work  program  earnings  and  payments  to  recipients  of  public  assistance 


United  States^. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware -^- 

District  nf  Columbia 

I-'loriila --- 

Ci'MFiria 

l.liili" 

lilinois 

liiili.ma 

Iniva    

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine. .  --     

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mi.ssissippi , 

Missouri --- 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  riampshire...   , 

New  .lersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York.   . . 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio         

Oklahoma 

Oregon         

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont- 

V'irginia 

Wash  in'j  ton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  B 


D  $187, 876 


3,288 
1.209 
2.405 
12. 954 
3.  239 

1,384 

228 

9S8 

2,623 

2.907 

818 
13.277 
4.436 
2.871 
2.338 

2.684 

3.  254 
992 

1.  442 
8.784 

6,740 

4.  855 

2.  156 
6.  581 

1,  165 

2,207 

182 

626 

4,719 

1.089 

20.766 
2.743 
1,031 

10,227 
4,069 

1,466 
14,670 
796 
2. 659 
1,221 

2.827 
7,679 
1.344 
362 
1,751 

3,815 

2,  559 
4,643 

325 


Work 
Projects 
Adminis- 
tration 


$80,  746 


1,535 
439 
1,329 
4,284 
1,160 

479 

129 

676 

1,547 

1,491 

382 
6,649 
1,868 
1,018 
1,092 

1,390 

1.493 

321 

548 

4,162 

2,966 
2,103 
1,245 
2,907 


1,  152 
83 

299 
2,646 

619 

7.144 
1,446 
526 
4,548 
1.432 

640 
5.  790 

381 
1.661 

670 

1,396 

3,379 

638 

169 

789 

1,290 

1.389 

1.929 

139 


National  Youth 
Administration 


Student 

work 
program 


$2.  592 


Out-of- 

school 

work 

program 


.992 


$12, 902 


31 
13 
9 
187 
24 

20 
3 
18 
25 
71 

14 

226 
53 
43 
25 

24 
43 
20 
21 
69 

136 
61 
30 

67 
16 

36 

1 

7 

67 

15 

307 
43 
25 

140 
60 

23 

168 
14 
34 
2« 

11 
129 
22 

7 
64 

49 
41 
76 


221 

33 

115 

318 

70 

71 
16 
29 
111 
232 

33 
511 
227 
130 
114 

159 
181 
94 
123 
243 

265 
175 
144 
276 
33 

90 

7 

17 

248 

32 

780 
207 
42 
492 
164 


38 
120 
52 


Civil- 
ian 
Conser- 
vation 
Corps 


Other 
Federal 
agen- 
cies^ 


Old-age  ]    Aid  to      Aid  to 
assist-  idependentj     the 
ance    !  children      blind 


.$1, 173 


$46,659   $12,806 


542 
307 
622 
315 
136 

26 

10 

28 

221 

443 

44 
447 
176 
108 
131 

501 
384 
56 
61 
171 

286 
294 
469 
496 
100 

125 

18 

17 

166 

215 

528 
416 
153 
397 
.597 

64 
780 

17 
237 
173 


186 

614 

429 

986 

28 

37 

17 

11 

190 

366 

120 

112 

127 

342 

136 

264 

17 

25 

52 
27 
11 

2 

184 

6 


(H) 


2 
3 
47 

1.54 
3 

91 
3 

4 

14 

4 

329 

(H) 


Special  types  of  public 
assistance 


General 
relief 


184 

250 

200 

6,909 

1,438 

487 
29 
90 
495 
431 


617 
483 
261 
320 
2.618 

1,621 
1.349 

233 
2,040 

264 

497 

62 

162 

667 

82 

3.003 

382 

161 

3.218 

1.377 

451 

2,323 

142 

140 


286 

4 
W 
26 

"l 

408 
2,665 
381 
97 
201 

3 
2 
1 

4 

1,862 

287 

1,228 

84 

80 
81 
87 
768 
193 

«58 
22 
37 
95 
104 


Farm 
Security 
Adminis- 
tration 
grants 


$1,894    r>$20,680         $1,632 


212 

92 

3.397 

173 

1,245 

496 

1,190 

67 

560 

192 

o  17 

429 

61 

199 

710 


321 
21 

416 
78 

161 
3 

26 
331 

63 

1,529 

166 

78 

465 

298 

84 
2,339 
60 
70 
41 


'■■I 
168 
20 

87 

192 
231 

458 
26 


6 
11 
10 
351 
19 


7 
36 
17 

6 
224 
49 
37 
29 


16 
1 
8 

17 
4 

73 
29 
4 
80 
36 

11 

408 


5 
19 


6 
3 
13 

36 
16 

47 
4 


21 

46  ' 

16 

E720 

F142 

223 
19 
51 
60 
38 

19 

2,464 

i'323 

274 

179 

044 
196 
147 
146 
869 

646 

477 

3 

266 

46 

61 

7 

096 

f  682 

112 

7,241 

29 

33 

782 

50 

108 

2,378 

°  138 

19 

44 

015 
83 

131 
27 
53 

151 

119 

472 

14 


656 
26 
17 
86 
29 


C) 


(H) 


Earnings 
on  regu 
lar  Fed- 
eral con- 
struction 
projects 


(H) 


$110, 103 


2.191 

256 

231 

10. 349 

688 

1.772 
274 
2.194 
1,738 
1.329 

132 

5,574 

8.839 

226 

.582 

1.187 
3.389 
978 
3.244 
5,900 

941 

429 

1.699 

3.511 

290 

396 
276 

1.  2:!7 
5,997 

516 

4,598 
1,423 

104 
3,835 

414 

1,100 
6,275 
3.  246 

2.  163 
141 

3.  366 
3,  583 

319 
53 


369 
213 


'■  See  notes  on  Table  XXI. 

B  Does  not  include  earnings  on  retiular  Federal  construction  projects. 

c  Includes  earnings  on  projects  tiniitu-i''!  irmn  r'\\'.\  funds  and  on  other  Federal  agency  projects  financed  from  ERA  acts. 

D  Partly  estimated.     Docs  noi  ri-i>resciit  total  of  state  duta:  total  payments  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burials  excluded. 

E  f'lMinty  indigent  aid  only.    It  is  estimated  that,  in  addition.  pa>'TTients  to  cases  aided  by  the  state  relief  administration  tolaleii  .$733,000. 

F  liK-lU'lrs  Intal  pavmcuts  for  medical  care,  hospitalization,  and  burials. 

'■  EslnrNitcd, 

"  Less  than  $600. 

'  State  program  only;  does  not  incluile  program  atlniinistered  by  local  oHicials. 
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(Excliuiiiii;  lalilrs  and  cliarts,  w  liicli  Mrc  li^lnl  in  lalilo  of  contents  anil  a|)|ic'n(lix) 


Aocossioiis  to  Wl'A  pi'ujicts.  42  43. 
Acconii)lisliin('nts,    physical,    3-5.    ti4   81. 

National  defense  projects,  20-27. 
.\ilininist rat ive  employees,  14,  59. 
Administrative  expenses,  10,  12,  55,  56,  57,  58-  (il), 
.\dnll    education    prof^ram.    vocational    traininn    inider, 
35   3(i. 

Sir  itlsii  I'iducational  services. 
.\d\  isory     (  (ininiission     to     the     Council     of     Nalicjiial 

Defense,  29,  33. 
Ane  of  Wl'A  workers,  6,  52-54. 
An<'d,  aid  to  tlie.  7.  83,  88-89. 
Agricnlt  ure.   Departnii-nt  of: 

Allccalion  of  Wl'A  funds  to  hnreans  of.    12.  .">(>. 

Appro))riatioii  of  ERA  act  fnnds  for  distribution 
of  surplus  coniniodities,  10. 

Eniploynieiit  on  Wl'A  jirojects  operated  l)\  Imi-eaiis 
of,  44. 

Si'(  also  individttal  hureatis  of. 
Airport  and  airway  projects; 

Accomijli.shnients  on,  3.  4.  24-25.  ()8. 

Employment  on,  3,  19,  4(). 

Expenditures  on,  28,  62,  63. 

S])onsors'  i)articipation  in,  63. 
.■\iri)ort  servicemen  training  project.  33. 
Aliens,  statutory  provisions  concerning,  12. 
Allocation  of  WPA  funds,  55-56. 
Ai)])ro])riations,  1,  7,  9,  55. 

See    also    Emergency    Relief    Ai>iiio|iriat  ion     Act, 
fiscal  year   1941;  Emergency    Relief   .\]ipropria- 
tion  Act,  fiscal  year  1942;  individual  agencies. 
Arts  program,  27,  47,  62,  81. 

Assignments  to  WPA  projects,  nundier  nf.  42-43. 
Blind,  aid  to  the,  7.  83.  89,  90. 
Blind  persons,  pro\  isions  in  ER,\   .Act.  hscal  \i'.'ir  1912, 

concerning,  13. 
Boston.  Ma.ssachnsetts,  extension  of  snliwa>.  6(>, 
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PREFACE 

The  Work  Projects  Administration,  a  unit  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  since  July  1,  1939,  was  established  in  1935  with  the  primary 
pin-pose  of  providing  work  for  the  unemployed  on  useful  public  proj- 
ects. The  activities  of  the  WPA  in  achieving  this  objective  during  a  j- 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  are  reviewed  in  this  report.  A 
final  report  covering  the  entire  eight-year  period  of  operation  of  the 
WPA  program  is  to  be  published  at  a  later  date.  For  this  reason, 
the  report  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  is  considerably  shorter  than  previous 
annual  reports. 

The  report  contains  special  sections  on  the  war  activities  and  the 
vocational  training  activities  carried  on  by  the  WPA.  The  remainder 
of  the  report  is  devoted  to  three  sections  that  bring  up  to  date  previous 
statements  on  employment,  expenditures,  and  accomplishments. 

in 
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REVIEW  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


THE  fiscal  year  1942  for  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  was  a  period  of  further  ad- 
justment to  the  Nation's  emergency  defense 
program  which,  after  Pearl  Ilarhor,  became  the 
Nation's  war  program.  Wherever  possible  the 
labor  of  workers  on  the  WPA  rolls  was  utilized 
for  the  construction  of  facilities  and  the  provi- 
sion of  services  which  would  aid  the  war  eft'ort. 
A  program  was  set  up  for  the  training  of  workers 
in  the  manual  occupations  needed  in  war  in- 
dustries. More  than  a  third  of  the  WPA  pro- 
gram was  devoted  to  defense  and  war  activities 
during  the  fiscal  year  1942.  The  remainder  of 
the  program  continued  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  public  facilities  and  the  provision 
of  various  services  to  communities. 

WPA  War  Work 

The  WPA  has  been  doing  work  for  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  since  1935.  WPA 
projects  at  military  and  naval  reservations  in 
prewar  years  helped  greatly  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  utilities  and  other  physical  eciuipment  of 
our  armed  forces.  When  the  national  emer- 
gency was  declared  in  the  summer  of  1940,  it 
was  recognized  that  many  of  the  WPA  jjrojccts 
undertaken  for  civilian  use  were  now  of  military 
value.  A  large  number  of  roads,  bridges,  and 
airports  constructed  in  peacetime  now  became 
an  integral  ])art  of  the  Xatit)n's  defenses. 

WPA  work  for  the  armed  forces  was  increased 
and  speeded  up  in  the  fiscal  year  1942.  Project 
workers  constructed  and  improved  bairacks, 
mess  halls,  garages,  waiehouses,  trauiing  fields, 


rifle  ranges,  administration  buildings,  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  roads,  water  and  sewer  lines, 
and  other  structures  and  utilities  at  miUtarj- 
and  naval  establishments. 

Service  projects  provided  leadership  at  rec- 
reation centers  for  the  use  of  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  war  industry  workers.  Other 
WPA  service  project  work  included  the  making 
of  maps,  posters,  and  other  visual  educational 
aiils;  the  tabulation  of  weather  data;  the  giving 
of  assistance  to  libraries,  aid  to  health  agencies 
in  a  program  of  venereal  disease  control,  and 
other  kinds  of  clerical  assistance  to  agencies 
overburdened  with  war  activities. 

Other  WPA  work  directly  useful  to  the  war 
program  included  civil  airport  construction  and 
improvement,  construction  and  improvement  of 
access  roads  and  utilities,  and  health  and  welfare 
services  in  war  industry  centers. 

Under  Congressional  legislation  enacted  in 
June  1940  and  continued  in  subsequent  years, 
projects  of  the  types  described  above  were  eli- 
gible for  certification  by  the  Secretary  of  W^ar  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  of  importance  to 
the  war  effort.  .Such  certification  was  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  priority  in 
obtaining  materials,  and  was  the  basis  of  exemp- 
tion from  restrictions  a|)plyiiig  generally  to 
WPA  hours  and  wages. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  34 
percent  of  all  WPA  workers  were  engaged  in 
war  work;  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  per- 
centage of  workers  on  war  jjrojects  had  risen  to 
about  41  percent.  The  number  of  workers  on 
war  jjrojects  in  mid- June  1942  was  287,000,  of 
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whom  205,000  were  enijiloycd  on  certified  war 
projects.  Of  the  287,0(10  Wl'A  war  workers, 
more  than  185,000  were  doing  construction 
work,  and  nearly  64,000  were  on  service  projects, 
wliik'  38,000  were  taking  vocational  training 
courses  in  preparation  for  private  employment 
in  the  war  industries. 

The  fiscal  year  1942  was  the  seventh  in  Wl'A 
history.  Over  this  whole  sev^en-vear  period, 
more  than  25,000  ])uildings  had  been  con- 
structed, enlarged,  or  improved  for  the  use  of 
the  armed  forces.  During  the  same  period, 
ahout  800  aii-]>orts  and  more  than  4,000  airport 
huildings  had  heen  huilt,  enlarged,  or  improved. 

A  special  feature  of  WIW  war  work  in  the 
fiscal  year  1942  was  scrap  collection,  carrieil  on 
at  the  recjuest  of  the  War  Production  Board. 
Between  Octolier  1941  and  the  end  of  Jmie 
1942,  44,000  tons  of  steel  rail  had  l)een  removed 
from  city  streets  by  WPA  workers.  In  an 
agricultural  and  urban  scrap  collection  cam- 
paign, between  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the 
end  of  Jime  1942,  WPA  workers  collected  more 
than  27,000  tons  of  scrap  metal  and  about 
2,000  tons  of  rubber. 

Project  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

The  general  range  of  project  activities  in  this 
fiscal  year  was  nearly  as  broad  as  in  former 
years,  despite  the  gradual  shift  in  emphasis  to 
projects  directly  or  indirectly  aiding  the  war 
effort.  Al)out  three-fifths  of  all  WPA  projt'ct 
expenditures  m  the  fiscal  year  1942  were  made 
on  work  which,  while  often  indirectly  aiding  the 
Nation's  war  effort,  was  undertaken  primarily 
for  the  civilian  population. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  make  a  distinct 
cleavage  between  civilian  benefits  and  benefits 
to  the  war  program.  Roads  built  for  civilian 
use  in  nonstrategic  areas  may  at  any  moment 
become  of  military  importance.  The  practical 
distinction  is  that  some  roads  and  not  others 
received  certification  as  of  importance  to  na- 
tional defense.  Noncertified  roads,  chiefly  for 
the  benefit  of  rural  districts,  continued  to  be 
huilt  by  WPA  workers  in  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
though  less  extensively  than  before. 

Airport  work  was  placed  in  the  category  of 
certified  war  projects.  Construction  of  ])ublic 
buildings  was  largely  but  not  entirely  in  mili- 


tary or  war  industry  areas.  The  construction 
and  improvement  of  hospitals  had  a  special 
wartime  value  in  any  area.  Noncertified 
building  consti'uction,  a  diminishing  category, 
included  new  school  buildings  erected  to  replace 
old  and  imsafe  structm-es.  W^ater  treatment 
and  sewage  disposal  plants  were  constructed, 
and  water  mains  antl  sewer  lines  laitl.  Oeneral 
park  work  was  scarcely  earned  on  at  all,  but 
playgrounds  were  constructed  in  numy  locali- 
ties. In  general,  large  construction  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  was  discontiiuied.  Malaria 
control  work  was  undertaken  especially  for  the 
protection  of  military  encampments.  Conser- 
vation work,  such  as  tree  plantmg  and  work  at 
fish  hatcheries,  continiu'd  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Employment  on  the  WPA  work  program  was 
being  reduced,  and  it  was  reduced  most  rapidlj- 
in  the  fiekl  of  construction  for  civilian  use 
and  benefit. 

The  service  part  of  the  WPA  progi'am  was  to 
a  consitlerable  extent  turned  into  war  work; 
and  here  again,  the  distinction  between  work 
of  importance  for  war  purposes  and  other  work 
is  sometimes  merely  a  formal  distinction  be- 
tween certified  and  noncertified  projects.  The 
nursery  school  program  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude the  children  of  mothers  working  ui  war 
plants  and  of  men  in  the  armed  forces.  Adult 
educational  work  was  concentrated  particularly 
upon  literacy  and  naturalization  classes,  and 
on  vocational  training.  Library  extension  work 
was  in  large  part  for  the  benefit  of  the  anned 
services.  Public  health  activities — clinics  anil 
venereal  disease  control  especially — were  ex- 
panded in  military  and  war  production  areas. 
School  lunches  were  continued,  with  ijicreased 
local  support,  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Work  on  sewing  projects  included  the  recon- 
ditioning of  army  clothing  and  equi]iage.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  work  peifornu'd  on 
research  and  records  projects  and  art  and  music 
projects  w^as  related  to  the  war  emergency. 
WPA  service  projects  in  general,  however,  con- 
tinued  to  serve  civilian  needs  of  commimities. 

The  figures  showing  the  work  performed  by 
the  WPA  in  seven  years  are  impressive.  About 
664,000  miles  of  highways,  roads,  and  streets 
were  constructed  and  Improved.  A  large 
portion  of  all  auport  w'ork  throughout  the 
Nation  was  done   bv   the   WPA.      Waterfront 
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impiovemonts  includo  more  than  700  docks, 
wliiuvcs,  and  piers.  About  5,700  new  school 
biiil(lini;s  have  been  eonslnicted,  and  more  tluin 
33,000  others  enlarged  or  improved.  More 
than  200  7U'\v  hospitals  were  built  and  about 
2,000  im])roved  or  reconstructed.  Wl'A  work- 
ers buih  140  new  libraries  and  enlarged  or 
reconditioned  900  others.  The  construction 
and  improvement  of  recreational  facilities 
included  more  than  8,500  new  reci'eationni 
buildings,  3,000  new  athletic  fields,  and  more 
than  8,100  parks.  WPA  workei's  built  nearly 
950  sewage  treatment  plants  and  laid  nearly 
16,000  miles  of  water  main  and  distribution 
lines.  More  than  15,000  miles  of  drainage 
ditches  were  dug  in  malarial  areas.  Under  the 
WPA  service  program  workers  repaired  or 
icnovated  about  94,000,0(i0  books,  served  more 
than  1,000,000,000  school  lunches,  and  made 
375,000,000  garments  and  111,000,000  other 
articles  in  sewing  rooms.  Educational  and 
other  cultural  services  have  been  extended  to 
huge  numbers  of  children  and  adults  through 
tlie  j)i()jects  on  this  program. 

Vocational  Training 

During  the  defense  and  war  period,  several 
new  training  programs  were  set  up  to  prepare 
WPA  workers  for  private  wartime  jobs. 

A  national  project  for  the  training  of  workers 
in  the  occupational  skills  required  in  the  defense 
industries  was  carried  on  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  cosponsor- 
sliip  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
The  WPA  selected  the  workers  to  be  trained, 
and  paid  them  W^PA  wages  diu'ing  a  course  of 
training,  which  in  different  schools  varied  from 
four  to  twelve  weeks.  The  instructors  and 
supervisors  were  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education.  Classroom  instruction  was 
supplemented  by  shop  practice.  About  32,000 
trainees  were  enrolled  in  these  classes  on 
June  16,  1942. 

Small  machine  shops,  not  yet  drawn  into  war 
production,  were  used  as  auxiliary  shops  in  this 
training  program;  and  more  tlian  1,400  trainees 
were  in  auxiliary  shops  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

In  addition,  there  was  an  in-plant  training 
program,  in  which  selected  WPA  workers  were 


paid  learners'  wages  by  the  WPA  during  a  four 
weeks'  training  period  in  war  production  plants; 
if  their  work  was  satisfactory,  they  were  tiien 
])ut  on  the  plant  pay  rolls.  On  June  16,  1942, 
nioic  than  1,500  WPA  workers  were  taking  in- 
plant  training. 

Women  as  well  as  men  were  trained  for  war  in- 
dustry work.  Many  women  formerly  employed 
on  sewing  projects  were  taught  to  operate  small 
l)ench  machines;  other  women  were  trained  in 
work  ranging  from  light  aircraft  riveting  to 
blueprint  reading.  About  4,900  women  were 
receiving  training  on  vocational  projects  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

A  nation-wide  project  for  the  training  of 
WPA  workers  as  airport  servicemen  was  oper- 
ated under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration  and  the  United  vStates 
( Xfice  of  Education.  The  airports  used  as  train- 
ing stations  were  selected  by  the  CAA,  the  in- 
structors were  furnished  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  and  the  trainees  were 
selected,  assigned,  and  paid  wages  by  the  WPA 
during  a  training  period  of  90  days.  At  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  more  than  500  WPA  workers 
were  receiving  such  training.  Approximately 
35,000  persons  were  in  training  under  all  the 
al)ove  wartime  training  programs  in  June  1942. 

In  addition,  the  W^PA  conducted  two  other 
training  programs  not  directly  related  to  the 
war  program.  The  WPA  household  workere 
training  program  was  reorganized  so  as  to  train 
only  WPA  workers,  who  were  paid  for  12  weeks 
while  being  trained.  Other  W"PA  workers  were 
trained  for  periods  of  three  to  six  months  for 
non])rofessional  duties  in  hospitals  ant!  institu- 
tions, and  were  paid  WPA  wages  during  the 
training  period.  More  than  1,600  persons  were 
in  training  in  mid-June  1942  under  these  two 
I)rograms. 

Vocational  courses,  which  include  business 
English,  arithmetic,  typing  and  stenography, 
are  a  part  of  the  W^PA's  adult  education  pro- 
gram intended  to  serve  the  public  in  general. 
In  January  1942,  more  than  55,000  persons 
were  enrolleil  in  these  vocational  courses. 

Employment 

The  average  emjiloyment  on  WPA  projects 
for  the  fiscal  year  1942  was  971,000,  the  lowest 
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in  WPA  history.  This  was  68  peiceiit  less  than 
the  average  employment  of  3,014,(1(10  in  the 
peak  fiscal  year  of  1939.  WPA  employment  for 
the  month  of  Jinie  1942  averaged  only  69<8,000 
as  compared  with  1,411,000  in  June  1941,  a 
decline  of  51  percent. 

The  drastic  reduction  in  "WPA  employment 
in  recent  years  has  been  due  only  in  part  to 
increasing  employment  opportunities  for  WPA 
workers;  large  reductions  in  project  operations 
were  necessary  in  order  to  keep  within  ciu'tailed 
WPA  appropriations  made  for  the  yeare  sub- 
sequent to  1939. 

Thus,  while  many  WPA  workers  left  the 
program  vohnitarily  in  order  to  take  private 
jobs,  there  were  a  considerable  number  of 
separations  made  necessaiy  by  the  decreased 
funds  available.  During  the  fiscal  year  1941, 
the  monthly  volimie  of  separations  averaged 
14  percent  of  monthly  employment,  and  45 
percent  of  the  average  monthly  separations 
were  voluntary.  In  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
monthly  separations  averaged  16  percent  of 
employment,  and  56  pei'cent  of  the  separations 
were  voluntary. 

A  significant  development  during  the  fiscal 
year  1942  was  the  relatively  larger  importance 
of  service  and  training  projects  in  providing 
employment  on  the  WPA  program.  Construc- 
tion projects  still  continued  to  be  the  major 
activity  of  the  WPA,  although  this  type  of 
project  employed  only  58  percent  of  all  WPA 
workers  in  June  1942  as  against  68  percent  in 
June  1941. 

Defense  and  war  projects  were  given  increas- 
ing emphasis  on  the  WPA  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  1942.  The  proportion  of  all  WPA 
workers  employed  on  such  projects  rose  from 
34  percent  in  June  1941  to  41  percent  in  June 
1942.  Since  many  defense  and  war  projects 
were  exempted  from  the  standard  WPA  regula- 
tions concerning  maximum  working  hours  and 
earnings,  a  rise  in  employment  on  such  projects 
resulted  in  a  more  than  proportionate  rise  in 
hours  of  work  and  earnings.  At  the  end  of 
June  1942,  about  20  percent  of  the  WPA  workers 
were  exempted  from  the  standard  limitations 
of  hoiu's  and  earnings,  and  practically  all  of 
them  were  employed  on  certified  war  projects. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1942,  WPA  project 
employees    worked    1,494,000,000    hours    and 


oarnod  $721,100,000  on  projects  operated  by 
the  WPA.  Because  of  the  fewer  workers  em- 
ployed, the  total  hours  were  40  percent  less 
than  in  the  previous  fiscal  ycai-,  and  the  total 
earnings  were  30  percent  less. 

Financing  the  Program 

The  fiscal  year  1942  was  marked  by  the 
smallest  total  annual  expenditure  of  WPA 
funds  in  the  history  of  the  program.  Expendi- 
tures were  33  percent  below  those  of  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year,  and  60  percent  below  those  of 
the  peak  fiscal  year  of  1939.  Total  expendi- 
tures by  the  W^PA  for  ])roject  operations  in  the 
fiscal  year  1942  were  $844,498,000;  in  addition, 
$34,717,000  was  expended  for  administration. 
WPA  projects  operated  by  other  Federal 
agencies,  but  financed  by  allocating  WPA 
funds,  brought  total  WPA  expenditures  up  to 
$887,648,000. 

The  sponsors'  contributions  to  projects 
operated  by  the  WPA  for  the  fiscal  year  were 
$381,150,000,  or  31  percent  of  the  total  funds 
expended.  In  the  first  year  of  WPA  operations 
the  sponsors'  contribution  was  only  10  percent 
of  total  funds  expended.  The  statutory  re- 
quirement is  now  an  average  of  25  percent 
sponsors'  contributions  in  each  state.  This 
requirement  does  not  apply  to  certified  wai 
projects,  but  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  the 
sponsors  contributed  neai'ly  23  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  these  war  projects. 

Of  the  total  WPA  project  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1942,  86  percent  was  for  labor  costs 
(including  the  wages  of  supervisory  project 
personnel),  and  14  percent  for  nonlabor  costs. 
In  1941,  WPA  nonlabor  costs  had  been  10  per- 
cent of  all  project  expenditures;  the  rise  in  1942 
was  due  to  the  increased  proportion  of  war 
projects,  chiefly  construction  work  requiring 
higher  outlays  for  materials. 

General  Summary 

The  Work  Projects  Admuiistration  has  left 
lasting  evidences  of  its  operations  in  all  parts  of 
the  coimtry.  Work  projects  set  up  to  provide 
useful  public  work  for  the  imemployed  have 
added  veiy  greatly  to  the  physical  assets  of 
local    communities,    and    have    established    a 
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piittcm  of  public  services  that  promises  to 
eiulure  far  beyond  the  term  of  this  emergency 
program.  Tlie  ability  of  needy  unemployed 
workers  to  make  valuable  contributions  to 
community  improvement  and  welfare  has  been 
demonstrntetl  conclusively.  A  practical  method 
of  Federal-local  cooperation  has  been  estab- 
lished for  future  use.  Many  millions  of  unem- 
ployed workers  were  returned  to  employment  in 


private  industry  with  their  skills  largely  niiiiii- 
tained  and  often  increased;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  self-respect  of  those  millions  of  workei's 
and  their  families  has  been  preserved.  As  the 
Nation  entered  into  the  present  world  struggle, 
it  was  indebted  to  the  work  program  of  the 
WPA  not  only  for  its  substantial  assistance  to 
the  war  effort,  but  also  for  its  conti'ibution  to 
the  morale  of  a  large  portion  of  our  popidation. 
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MUCH  of  the  work  done  l)y  tlie  Work  Projects 
Atlnunistnitiun  tlirougli  the  whole  period 
since  the  start  of  the  program  in  1935  has 
proved  of  great  vahie  to  the  national  defense 
program  and  the  war  effort.  A  large  proporticin 
of  the  airport  construction  work  done  in  the 
United  States  since  1935  has  been  accomplished 
through  WPA  projects.  The  work  on  highways 
and  roads  lias  expedited  heavy  wartime  traflic. 
The  reconditioning  of  buildings  at  military  and 
naval  establishments  has  helped  to  provide 
housing  and  facilities  for  the  Nation's  rapidly 
expanding  armed  forces. 

Before  the  entry  of  the  Tnited  States  into  the 
war,  WPA  operations  were  already  well-inte- 
grated with  the  national  defense  program.  The 
WPA,  through  an  experienced  administrative 
and  technical  organization  extending  into  every 
state  and  most  counties  and  connnunities,  was 
able  to  put  into  immediate  operation  projects 
designated  as  important  for  defense  purposes. 
By  December  1941  the  WPA  was  prepared  to 
make  its  fidl  contribution  to  the  war  effort. 

Although  the  emphasis  of  the  WPA  program 
was  shifted  to  meet  wartime  needs,  the  types  of 
work  performed  remained  in  general  the  same  as 
in  peacetime.  Construction  projects,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1942,  continued  to  make  up  the 
major  part  of  the  program;  but  within  this  cate- 
gory certain  types  of  work  increased  in  relative 
importance.  Work  on  airports  was  emphasized. 
Highway,  street,  and  road  projects  were  devoted 
to  an  increasing  extent  to  the  improv'ement  of 
strategic  highways  or  to  the  building  of  access 
roads  to  military  and  naval  establishments  and 
to  war  production  centers.  Service  projects  were 
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reorganized  so  as  to  contril)ute  more  directly  to 
the  needs  of  the  armed  forces,  of  state  and  local 
defense  councils,  and  of  war  industrv  areas. 


Provisions  Facilitating  WPA 
Defense  and  War  Work 

The  ERA  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1942,  like  the 
act  for  the  previous  year,  included  provisions 
whicli  facilitated  the  participation  of  the  WPA 
in  the  national  defense  and  war  pi-ograms. 
Under  these  provisions,  projects  certilie<l  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  imijortant  for  military  or  naval  purposes  J 
migiit  be  exempted  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Work  Projects  from  certain  statutory  limita- 
tions usually  applicable  to  the  operation  of 
WPA  projects. 

The  general  provisions  from  which  certified 
war  projects  could  be  exem|)ted  were:  the  pro- 
vision that  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
total  cost  of  non-Federal  projects  approved  after 
January  1,  1940,  in  any  state,  might  be  paid 
from  Federal  funds;  the  provision  prohibiting 
the  expenditure  of  WPA  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  building  costing  more  than  $100,000 
in  Federal  fuiuls;  the  provisions  concerning 
maximum  hours  of  work  and  the  schedule  of 
monthly  earnings  (when  such  i-xemption  was 
necessary  to  expedite  project  operations);  and 
the  provision  limiting  WPA  contrifiutions  to 
the  nonlabor  costs  of  projects  to  $6  per  montli 
per  worker. 

Certified  defense  and  war  projects  not  only 
hud  the  benefit  of  these  exemptions,  but  were 
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given  priority  in  oppnition  over  all  otlicr  ])inj- 
ects.  State  WPA  officos  were  dircctod  l)y  tlir 
Commissioner  of  Work  Projects  to  start  woik 
on  siicli  jirojects  as  soon  as  possible  after 
iipiirovMl  and  to  complete  operations  as  soon 
as  availal)l('  resourc(>s  would  permit. 

Special  administrative  orders,  issued  l)y  tlie 
Commissioner  to  WPA  field  offices,  provided 
tlefinite  instructions  for  suhmittino;  re(|uests 
for  exemptions  and  indicated  the  circumstances 
under  wlncli  they  would  he  granted.  Only 
after  rigid  iiis])ection  of  such  i-e(|uests  were 
any  of  the  \isual  requirements  of  project  oper- 
ation waived. 

The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  listed  the  following  specific  cate- 
gories of  projects  as  of  importance  to  the  defense 
program  and  the  war  effort,  and  hence  as  eli- 
gible for  certification: 

Projects  sponsored  l)y  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  or  their  duly  authorized  officers. 

Construction  and  improvement  work  on 
landing  field  facilities  at  airports. 

Projects  for  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  roads,  streets,  bridges,  and  highways 
which  form  a  part  of  the  national  strategic 
highway  network  or  which  provide  access  to 
military  or  naval  establishments  or  indus- 
trial plants  engaged  in  war  work. 

Public  health  projects,  approved  by  the 
United  States  Public  H(nilth  Service,  for 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  army  and  navy  estal)- 
lishments  or  in  areas  where  work  is  being 
perfoiined  for  the  War  or  Navy  Depart- 
ments. 

Projects  for  naval  training  facilities. 

Projects  for  the  improvement  of  airways. 

Projects  for  the  construction  or  improve- 
ment of  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  or 
National  Ouard  facilities  (exclusive  of  build- 
ings requiring  more  than  $100,000  in  WPA 
funds) . 

Projects  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  work  in  connec- 
tion with  radio  monitoring  stations. 

The  construction,  improvement,  and  opera- 
tion of  public  facilities  and  utilities  in 
locations  where  needs  are  substantially  ex- 
panded as  a  result  of  defense  and  war 
activities. 


Projects  in  these  categories  accounted  for 
most  of  the  WPA's  defense  ami  war  activities 
during  the  fiscal  year  1942.  Certain  individual 
])r()jects  outside  these  categories,  if  they  were 
found  to  be  of  outstanding  importance  for 
military  or  naval  purposes,  were  also  certified. 

Nunuu-ous  otiiei-  projects  of  importance  to 
the  defense  program  and  to  the  war  effort 
were  undertaken  without  certification  and  with- 
out necessity  for  exemptions.  Many  of  the 
|)r<)jects  in  this  noncertified  group  have  assisted 
the  war  efforts  of  nonmilitarv  agencies. 


Employment  on  War  Projects 

The  percentage  of  WPA  employment  devoted 
to  war  projects  increased  from  34  percent  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  to  approxi- 
mately 41  percent  by  June  1942.  At  the  same 
time  the  niunbers  of  workers  employed  on  tliese 
projects  decreased,  as  did  employment  on  the 
WPA  program  as  a  whole.  The  decrease  in  em- 
ployment on  war  projects  was  from  an  average 
of  .358,000  persons  in  July  1941  to  an  average 
of  285,000  persons  in  June  1942.  The  rate  of 
decrease  in  employment  was  much  slower  on  war 
])rojects  than  for  the  program  as  a  whole,  since 
the  greatest  cin-tailment  was  made  in  work  not 
contributing  tlirectly  to  the  war  effort. 


Table  1. — Average  XrMB?;R  of  Persons  Employed 
ON   WPA  VV^\R  Projects  Sibject    to    Legislative 

P^XEMPTIONS    and    on    OtHER    PrOJECT.S  DESIGNATED 

as  of  Importance  to  the  War  Effort 

Monthly,  July  1941-Ji'ne  Iit42 


Month 


.luly 

AUKUSt 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December., 


Wil 


January. . 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 


1941 


357,  602 
349,  754 
335, 336 
328,  161 
324,  107 
322, 425 


325, 055 
327,  778 
317,  790 
305,  579 
294.  054 
285,  063 


Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 


351,  326 
345, 980 
332,  714 
32H,  073 
322.  562 
321,  214 


324, 040 
327, 095 
317,  357 
305,  181 
293,  644 
284,  667 


Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  ^ 


6.  27t; 
3.771 
2.  62-J 
2,  OSS 
1,  54.i 
1,211 


1,015 
683 
433 

39S 
4U1 
3!lll 


*  Financed  tiy  allocation  of  W  I'A  funds. 
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In  the  various  states,  the  percentage  of  em- 
ployment on  war  projects  varied  (in  June  1942) 
IVoni  15  to  95  percent.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 95  percent  of  all  WPA  workers  were 
engaged  in  war  work ;  in  Arkansas  and  Iowa  only 
15  percent  were  so  employed.  In  Puerto  Rico 
and  tlie  Virgin  Islantls  the  percentages  were 
84  and  86  percent,  respectively.  In  Arizona, 
Connecticut,  F'lorida,  and  Maryland  more  than 
70  percent  of  WPA  employment  was  on  war 
projects. 

Certified  war  projects  provided  employment 
for  205,000  of  the  war  project  workers  on 
June  16,  1942,  and  other  war  projects  employed 
nearly  82,000.  Many  of  the  workers  on  certi- 
fied war  projects  were  exempted  from  the 
standard  limitations  on  hours  of  work  and  total 
monthly  earnings,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1942  ERA  Act. 

The  war  activities  of  the  WPA  program  did 
not  vary  greatly  from  its  general  activities  in 
the  period  previous  to  the  war,  although  greater 
emphasis  was  given  to  certain  types  of  projects. 
As  of  June  16,  1942,  construction  projects  em- 
ployed more  than  185,000  war  project  workers, 
service  projects  nearty  64,000,  and  vocational 
training  projects  88,000. 

Of  war  project  workers  engaged  in  construc- 
tion work,  the  largest  number,  about  68,000, 
were  employed  on  highways  and  roads  for  the 
use   of   the   armed   forces.     Projects   at   civil, 


PERCENTAGE   OF  WPA    WORKERS  EMPLOYED   ON 
WAR    PROJECTS* 

JULY    1941  -JUNE    1942 
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Table  2. — Ncmber  of  Persons  Employed  on  WPA 
War  Projects  Svbject  to  Leolslative  Exemp- 
tions AND  on  Other  Projects  Designated  as  ok 
Importance  to  the  War  Effort,  by  Major  Type 
OF  Project  and  by  Exemption  Status 

June  16,  1942 


! 

Typi'  of  pri.jpct                      Total 

Projects  sub- 
ject to  legis- 
lative 
exemptions  » 

other 
defense 
projects 

Total  _ 

287,235 

205.  245 

81,990 

Di%-ision  of  Operations 

185,411 

141,  493 

43, 918 

Airports  and  airways 

Buildings 

Conservation      .     . 

34,  986 

34,  127 

2,374 

2,108 

67,  627 

419 
3,959 

15,087 
24,724 

33,625 

31,964 

1,248 

1,538 

38,  416 

297 
3,814 

6,207 
24,384 

1.361 
2.  163 
1   126 

EnpineeriiiE  surveys. __ 

Hisrhw;iys.  rnii.is.  and  streets, . 
Recre:iii(.ii;il     facilities     (ex- 
cluding i'uililings)  

57(1 
29,211 

122 
145 

Water  and  sewer  systems  and 
other  utilities.. 

8,880 

Other              

340 

Service  Division. 

63,807 

25,735 

38  072 

Public  activities 

Research  and  records 

27.612 
18,754 
17,441 

10,  251 
9,97a 
5,505 

17,361 

8  775 

Welfare 

11  936 

Division  of  Training  and  Reem- 
ployment..   

38,017 

38,017 

Jury  Aug        S«ol         Oct  No*         PM  J«"  Feb 


Based  «n    avenge  montniy  emplormanl  «n  war  projecu   and  all 
Pralecta    llnanced   *>lh    WPA    tunda. 


Apr  Mar         Juna 


A  Projects  which  may  be  exempted  from  legislative  pro\isions  regard- 
ing cost  of  buildings,  hours  of  work,  earnings,  nonlabor  costs,  or  sponsors' 
funds. 

military,  and  naval  airports  provided  employ- 
ment for  nearly  35,000  workers.  The  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  buildings  at  military 
and  naval  establishments  engaged  34,000  WPA 
workers.  Projects  providing  utilities,  such  as 
water  supply  and  sewer  systems,  provided  jobs 
for  15,000  workers.  Conservation  and  sanita- 
tion work,  the  development  of  recreational  fa- 
cilities, and  other  types  of  construction  work 
employed  the  remainder  of  workers  on  war  proj- 
ects in  the  construction  field. 

WPA  services  to  the  armed  forces  and  war 
industry  areas  were  greatly  expanded  in  the 
fiscal  year  1942.  Service  progi-ams  were  em- 
ploying almost  64,000  workers  on  June  16,  1942 
on  projects  directly  related  to  the  war  effort 
as  compared  to  33,000  on  June  25,  1941.  Rec- 
reational leaders,  librarians,  musicians,  artists, 
research  and  clerical  assistants,  health  assist- 
ants, nursery  school  teachers,  seamstresses,  and 
other  types  of  workers  were  employed  on  these 
projects. 

In  addition,  at  the  end  of  June  1942,  about 
38,000  workers  were  being  trained  for  jobs  in 
war  production  industries.  (See  page  14  of  this 
report  for  a  detailed  description  of  vocational 
training    activities.) 
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Project  Activities  and  Accomplishments 

The  contiibiitioiis  to  llic  Niit  ion's  defense  and 
war  proiframs  resiiltin<;  from  WPA  projects  are 
of  widely  varyin<r  kinds.  \ot  all  of  these  can 
bo  expressed  in  nnnierieal  terms.  Much  of  the 
work  performed  has  provided  facilities  for  the 
Army  and  Xavv  and  other  war  agencies.  Some 
of  the  WPA  accomplishments  on  war  construc- 
tion projects  are  summarized  in  Table  3  and 
lire  described  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow.' 

Facilities  at  Military  and  Naval  Establishments 

Much  of  the  WPA's  construction  work  was 
done  at  military  and  naval  establishments  in 
various  parts  of  the  countiy.  Barracks,  hospi- 
tals, mess  halls,  armories,  and  other  buildings 
have  been  constructed  or  reconditioned  at  some 
centers.  Other  constructit)n  projects  have  been 
devoted  to  training  facilities,  such  as  firing 
zones,  target  ranges,  and  parachute  landing 
fields. 

During  the  seven-year  period  ending  June  30, 
1942,  WPA  workers  constructed  4,500  buildings 
for  the  armed  forces  and  reconstructed  or  im- 
])roved  over  20,500  others.  Among  the  new 
structures  were  750  barracks,  about  700  dining 
halls  and  mess  halls,  600  storage  biiihlings,  375 
garages,  and  325  armories.  More  than  100 
hospitals  wi're  built  or  enlarged  and  improve- 
ments were  made  to  about  450  others. 

Projects  conducted  for  the  Army  included  the 
construction  and  renovation  of  a  large  number 
of  buildings  at  one  of  the  chief  army  training 
centers  in  the  south.  More  than  800  WPA 
workers  were  employed  each  month  from 
August  1941  to  May  1942  to  do  this  work. 
Among  the  buildings  completed  more  than  a 
month  ahead  of  schedule,  were  a  large  mess  hall 
with  a  capacity  of  1,800  men,  several  infirmary 
units,  a  warehouse,  and  many  barracks. 

Electric  power,  incinerator,  heating,  pump- 
ing, sewage  treatment,  and  water  treatment 
plants  were  also  constructed  at  military  and 
naval  reservations.  About  175  such  plants 
were  built  and  additions  or  improvements  were 
made  to  more  than  200  others. 

At  an  east  coast  naval  establishment,  WPA 
workers  constructed  a  new  salt  watei-  circulat- 


ing system  ruiuiing  from  the  water  front  to  the 
central  power  plant.  Concrete  pipe,  five  and  a 
half  feet  in  diameter  and  weighing  about  three 
tons,  was  designed  especially  for  tliis  system. 
At  the  same  base,  hundreds  of  feet  of  overhead 
steam  line  for  heating  barracks,  several  miles 
of  fiber  conduit  for  electrical  facilities,  and 
thousands  of  feet  of  water  main  and  storm  and 
sanitaiy  sewer  lines  were  also  installed. 

In  cooperation  with  state  departments  of 
health,  the  WPA  has  engaged  in  malaria  con- 
trol work  in  the  neighborh(H)d  of  many  camps. 
Swamps    and    ponds    were    drained,    drainage 


Table  3. — Selected  Items  op  Physical  Accompllsh- 
.MENT  ON  W.\R  Constriction  Projects  Operated 
By  WPA 

Continental  United  St.\te.s 

CrMri.ATiVE  through  Ji-NE  30,  11)42 


■  Detail  has  been  omitted  in  order  to  avoid  disclosure  of  military  in- 
formation. 


Item 

Unit  of 
measure- 
ment 

New 
con- 
struction 

Ad- 
di- 
tions 

Recon- 
struction 

or  im- 
provement 

Buildings  (other  than  utility 
plants   and    airport   huild- 
illRS) 

Xumber.. - 

Number.    . 
Xumber.  . . 
Xumber. . . 
Xumber.  __ 
Number 

Number 

Number 

Number. . . 

Number. . . 
Number. . . 
Number 

Number 

Number 

Number... 
Number.-. 

Number 

X'umber. . . 
Number. . . 

Number. . . 

.^rea        in 

acres 

Length   in 

feet 

Length    in 
feet 

Length    in 
feet 

Number. . . 

Number. .. 

Number 

Number. . . 

Number 

Number... 
Number  of 
light  stan- 
dards  

4.493 

578 

20,437 

106 
52 
3:fi 
608 
328 

48 
100 
751 

689 

58 

1,377 

29 
.52 
42 

63 
61 

17 
52 
9 

121 
26 
106 

Hospitals  and  infirmaries . 

463 

Storage 

2,  640 
470 

Armories..  

Efiuipment  maintenance 

Otlicers'  residences 

Barracks- 

6,315 
3,649 

1  615 

Dining  halls,  mess  halls, 
etc  . 

Barns  and  stables. 

310 

Other 

4,033 

Utility  plants 

178 

8 

202 

Electric  power  plants 

12 
26 
9 
82 
35 
U 

2 

2 

3 
1 

28 

Pumping  stations 

64 

Sewage  treatment  plants 
Water  treatment  plants 

19 
12 

FACILITIES   AT  AIRPORT 
AND   LANDING   AREAS 

285 
47,050 

108 
8,468 

78,  439 

4,  0!)1,  000 

A  1,024,  000 

2,  920, 000 
1,171,000 

Low-type  surface 

A. 571.  000 
*  453,  000 

1,139 

171 

2,776 

134 

227 
778 

29 

15 

127 

Hangars  

361 

Other 

2,309 

Seaplane  ramps  and  landing 

25 
82 

16,003 

Landing  areas  floodlighted 

20 

3,182 

A  Includes  surfacing. 
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ditches  dufr  and  sonu'tinies  riprajjpcd,  and 
strcanibtHls  cleared  to  facilitate  tlie  ruuofF  <>f 
water.  Near  one  camp  in  tlie  soutli,  135,000 
feet  of  draiiia<re  canal  was  built  tlir()u<;h 
densely  wooded  swamp  land. 

Many  other  types  of  construction  work  were 
performed  by  the  WPA  for  the  armed  forces. 
WPA  workers  constructed  pill  boxes  and  gun 
emplacements,  sodded  ammunition  dum|)s, 
cleared  and  laid  out  tiring;  zones,  built  target 
ranges.  Barbed  wire  fences,  alarm  systems, 
firebomb  protection  units,  and  sandbag  bar- 
ricadi's  were  built  for  the  protection  ot  military 
reservations  and  vital  incUistrial  plants.  Most 
of  this  work  has  been  done  since  December  1941. 

Work  on  Airports 

The  war  emergency  emphasized  the  need  for 
extensive  airport  facilities.  The  effective  func- 
tioning of  the  air  forces  is  dependent  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  on  an  adequate  network  of  air- 
ports throughout  the  country.  Both  the  peace- 
time and  wartime  work  of  the  WPA  in  con- 
structing and  improving  civil  and  military 
airports  is  therefore  important  to  the  war 
program. 

In  the  seven  years  ending  June  30,  1942,  285 
airplane  landing  fields  were  built  and  nearly 
twice  that  nund)er  improved  or  enlarged.  In 
the  same  period  WPA  workers  buUt  about  775 
miles  of  new  runways,  and  completed  taxi 
strips,  aprons,  and  turning  circles  totaling  mil- 
lions of  square  yards  hi  area.  Nearly  1,700 
miles  of  drainage  ditch  were  dug  and  pipes 
installed.  Construction  or  renovation  of  airjiort 
buildings  by  WPA  workers  has  contributed 
much  to  the  efficiency  of  military  and  civil  air 
ti-ansportation.  More  than  1,100  airport  buikl- 
ings,  including  hangars,  admuiistration  and 
terminal  buildings,  and  maintenance  shops,  had 
been  completed  by  the  end  of  June  1942,  and 
over  2,900  such  buildings  had  been  renovated 
or  enlarged. 

WPA  work  in  the  development  of  air  bases 
for  the  armed  forces  includes  a  project  for 
enlarging  and  improving  the  landing  field  of  a 
middle  western  Ai-my  Air  Corps  training  center. 
The  work  involved  the  excavatuig,  filling,  and 
grading  of  the  field;  the  construction  of  three 
liirtre  check-dams    to   aid   in  controlling  runofl" 


of  i-ain  water  from  the  n'claimed  section;  the 
digging  of  open  thainage  and  utility  ditches; 
and  the  installation  of  miles  of  drainage  pipe. 
At  the  I'lul  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  grading  was 
nearly  com])k'ted  on  two  of  the  longest  runways 
in  the  country.  In  atidition,  WPA  workers 
built  taxi  strips,  apions,  anil  parking  areas; 
installed  storm  aiul  sanitary  sewers  and  water 
mains;  constructed  roads,  sidewalks,  curbs, 
guttei's,  anil  a  concrete  retaining  wall. 

WPA  war  projects  included  work  on  bases 
for  lighter-than-air  craft  and  seaplanes  for  the 
Navy  air  services.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
construction  of  seaplaiu^  facilities  was  well  under 
way  in  one  of  the  inlets  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
This  work  involved  driving  foundation  piling 
for  retaining  walls,  building  a  cofi'er  (him  and 
ramp  of  treated  timber,  and  the  construction  of 
aprons.  On  the  Atlantic  Coast,  at  th(>  end  of 
June  1942,  WPA  workers  had  half  completed 
preparation  of  the  site  for  a  base  for  lighter- 
than-air  craft.  Several  hundred  acres  of  land 
were  cleared  and  six  miles  of  barbed  wire  fence 
erected.  At  another  large  naval  air  base,  WPA 
workers  were  engaged  in  the  construction  of 
aprons  antl  runways,  hangar  renovation,  grad- 
ing, and  other  improvements  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  huuluig  field,  such  as  the  instal- 
lation of  water  and  electric  power  lines. 

WPA  projects  for  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  civil  airports,  which  had  been 
carried  on  since  the  beginning  of  the  WPA 
program,  assumed  greater  importance  after 
December  1941.  One  of  these  projects,  which 
was  rapidly  approaching  completion  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  was  the  construction  of 
a  new  airport  for  a  southern  city.  WPA  workers 
developed  th  ■  SOO-acre  lantling  area;  built  an 
apron  and  about  a  third  of  a  mile  of  roadway; 
installed  sanitary  and  storm  sewers,  septic 
taidvs,  and  water  supply  lines;  and  put  up 
30,000  feet  of  4-foot  woven  wire  fence. 

Access  Roads,  Strategic  Highways,  and  Other 
Transportation  Facihties 

Projects  for  the  construction  of  highways, 
streets,  and  roads  have  always  occupied  a 
major  place  in  the  WPA  program.  By  June  30, 
1942,  the  WPA  had  built  nearlv  644,000  miles 
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of  }iii,'hwiivs,  roads,  aiul  streets  iii<lu(lin<;  iiiaiiy 
that  gave  access  to  airports,  military  and  naval 
resei'\-ations,  and  war  production  centers. 

An  access  road  to  a  Marine  Corps  base  was 
an  important  unit  of  highway  woi'k  completed 
(luring  the  fiscal  year  1942.  AVPA  workers  did 
the  excavating,  grading,  and  drainage  woik 
necessaiy  for  the  relocation  of  several  miles 
of  road,  and  improved  the  remainder.  A  large 
nund)er  of  culverts  were  installed,  and  the  road 
was  paved  with  a  high-type  asphaltic  surface. 

An  all-timber  overjiass  to  carry  traffic  over 
a  heavily  traveleii  liighway  on  the  west  coast 
was  completed  by  WPA  workers  during  fiscal 
year  1942.  The  800-foot  viaduct  has  a  roadway 
nearly  25  feet  wide  and  is  of  standard  pile- 
trestle  construction  with  a  central  bridge  section 
designed  to  provide  clearance  for  any  type  of 
load.  Because  of  the  continuous  stream  of 
heavy  military  and  civilian  traffic,  this  section 
was  erected  parallel  to  the  highway  and  pivoted 
into  position. 


Salvage  Activities 

With  the  increased  need  for  scrap  metal  for 
war  purposes,  the  WPA  expanded  its  work  of 
removal  of  abandoned  street-car  rails,  where 
arrangements  coukl  be  made  for  shipment  to  dis- 
posal points  designated  by  the  War  Production 
Board.  These  activities  were  certified  by  the 
War  Department  as  important  for  military 
purposes. 

WPA  rail  removal  activities  were  further 
expanded  under  the  nation-wid^^  scrap  collection 
project  sponsored  by  the  WPB.  These  activi- 
ties were  limited  to  instances  where  title  had 
been  acquired  to  the  rails  and  where  no  street 
repair  work  was  to  be  done  other  than  that  inci- 
dental to  the  removal  of  the  rails.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  with  the  Metals  Reserve 
Company  whereby  it  could  acquire  title  on 
behalf  of  the  WPB,  and  thus  speed  up  rail 
removal  negotiations.  Between  October  1941 
and  the  eml  of  June  1942,  44,000  tons  of  rails 
were  recovered  on  this  project  in  34  states. 
In  the  month  of  June  alone,  nearly  13,800  tons 
were  recovered. 

The  WPA  took  part  also  in  the  collection  of 
scrap  from  agricultural  and  m-ban  sources,  wher- 


ever the  WPB  indicat(>d  that  its  assistance  was 
needed.  More  than  27,000  tons  of  scrap  metal 
and  about  2,000  tons  of  rubber  were  collected 
by  WPA  workers  between  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  the  end  of  June,  1942. 

In  cooperation  with  the  WPB  and  the  De- 
])artnient  of  Agriculture,  WPA  workers  made  a 
survey  for  a  directoiy  of  automobile  "grave- 
yards." Auto  salvage  inspectors  worked  with 
WPB  state  representatives  to  keep  scrap  moving 
from  the  auto  "graveyards"  to  designated 
points.  The  WPA  also  cooperated  with  re- 
gional offices  of  the  WPB's  special  salvage 
projects  section  in  the  development  of  projects 
for  such  work  as  the  demolition  of  bridges  and 
the  salvaging  of  steel  rails. 


Other  WPA  War  Work 

Many  types  of  defense  and  war  woi-k  other 
than  in  the  construction  field  were  jjerformed 
by  the  WPA.  Most  of  the  nonconstruclion 
projects  were  operated  untler  the  service  pro- 
gram. Through  these  projects  many  facilities 
and  services  have  been  extentled  to  the  armed 
forces,  and  to  communities  whose  ])opulation 
has  been  greatly  expanded  by  war  production. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
the  WPA  service  program  was  reorganized  to 
meet  wartime  needs.  Projects  not  contrib- 
uting to  the  war  effort  were  dropped.  WPA 
workers  on  education,  research  and  records, 
(■liild  protection,  health,  sewing,  recreation, 
music,  and  art  projects  were  able  to  render 
\aluable  services  to  the  armed  forces  and  to 
war  industry  centers. 

Citizenship  classes  prepared  foreign-born 
adults  for  naturalization.  Literacy  classes  giv- 
ing elementary  instruction  to  deferred  selective 
service  registrants  who  had  nveived  little 
formal  education  enabled  many  of  them  to 
pass  the  Army  tests.  S]iaiiish  classes  were 
conducted  for  members  of  the  armed  forces. 
Two  textbooks  were  pn-pared  by  the  WPA  for 
use  in  these  classes.  In  many  areas,  at  the 
request  of  defense  agencies,  the  WPA  supplied 
teachers  for  first-aid  classes.  Bookmot)ile  and 
library  services  were  ext(Mided  to  nnlitary 
reservations,     and     war     iid'orniation     centers 
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were  developed  in  conjunction  witli  local 
library  services. 

WPA  workers  employed  on  research  and 
survey  projects  collected  vital  weather  statistics 
and  tabulated  millions  of  observations  in  order 
to  make  weather  and  climatic  information 
readily  available  to  the  armed  forces.  They  also 
gave  clerical  assistance  in  housing  registra- 
tion offices,  in  vital  statistics  offices  engaged  in 
locating  birth  certiiicates  for  war  workers,  and 
Ln  other  oflSces  overburtlened  with  war  activities. 

Many  special  types  of  welfare  and  health 
services  were  provided  for  members  of  the 
armed  forces  and  for  war  workers  in  industrial 
areas.  The  WPA  nursery  school  program  was 
expanded  to  care  for  the  children  of  men  in 
the  armed  forces  and  of  mothers  employed  as 
industrial  workers.  Professional  and  nonpro- 
fessional workers  assisted  state  and  local  health 
departments,  through  training  and  service 
projects,  to  meet  greatly  increased  demands  for 
health  services.  In  cooperation  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  a  program  for  the 
treatment  and  control  of  venereal  diseases  was 
operated  in  many  strategic  areas.  At  the 
request  of  the  Army,  the  facilities  of  WPA 
sewuig  projects  were  utilized  in  the  reclamation 
of  army  clothing  and  ecpiipage. 

Recreation  services  were  provided  to  hun- 
dreds of  communities  thoughout  the  coimtry. 
Programs  of  recreation  were  uiaugurated  at 
most  army  posts  and  encampments.  Recrea- 
tion centers  were  opened  in  cities  and  small 
communities  ui  areas  where  the  men  of  the 
armed  forces  congregate  when  on  leave.  In 
these  centers,  which  the  WPA  frequently  fur- 
nished antl  equipped,  WPA  workers  were  em- 
ployed as  recreation  leaders.  A  great  variety 
of  entertainment  was  offered — concerts,  indoor 
games  of  all  kinds,  dramatics,  and  reading. 
Opportunities  were  given  to  those  interested  in 
hobbies  such  as  photography  to  use  the  facilities 
of  the  centers. 

The  WPA  music  projects  provided  similar 
services.  Bands  and  choral  groups  were  organ- 
ized at  the  army  camps.  Concerts  were  given 
at  the  camps  and  in  the  comnnmities  near  by, 
and  at  war  industry  plants  for  lunch-hour 
entertainment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1942,  the  WPA  workers 
on  art  projects  performed  a  variety  of  services 


for  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  war  agencies 
at  their  request.  Diagrammatic  charts  of  air- 
plane motors;  to])ogra[)hical,  technical,  and 
terrain  maps;  working  models  of  bi-idges,  air- 
ports, guns,  bombs,  tanks,  were  made  for  use 
in  training  mend)ers  of  the  armed  forces.  Posters 
were  made  to  promote  recruiting,  to  boost  sales 
of  war  bonds  and  stamps,  to  give  information 
in  public  campaigns  to  combat  disease,  and  to 
arouse  interest  in  air  raid  precautions.  WPA 
workers  on  art  projects  assisted  in  experiments 
in  the  camouflage  and  concealment  of  military 
and  industrial  itistallations.  The  talents  of 
WPA  artists  were  used  in  decorating  the  walls 
of  recreation  centers,  ollicers'  cjuarters,  mess 
halls,  and  other  camp  buildings.  Handicraft 
workers  matle  furniture,  draperies,  cm'tains, 
fountains,  lighting  fixtures,  and  other  articles 
of  interior  decoration  for  various  Vjuildmgs  in 
military  and  naval  establishments,  and  for 
recreation  centers.  WPA  craftsmen  also  pro- 
duced for  the  use  of  the  Ainiy  and  the  Navy 
portable  medicine  cabinets,  code-practicing 
tables,  photo-storage  cabinets,  and  portable 
altars  for  chajjlains. 

Expenditures  for  War  Projects 

War  projects  accoiuited  for  about  two-fifths 
(39.4  percent)  of  all  WPA  expenditures  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942.  The  total 
outlay  of  WPA  funds  for  these  projects  amount- 
ed to"$335,335,000.  Of  this  amount,  $332,471,- 
000  was  spent  on  war  projects  operated  directly 
by  the  WPA,  and  $2,8(34,000  on  war  projects 
undertaken  by  otlier  Federal  agencies  with 
funds  allotted  by  the  WPA.  In  addition  to 
WPA  fimds  expended,  the  sponsors  provided 
more  than  $121,192,000,  making  a  total  of 
$456,527,000  expended  on  WPA  war  projects 
during  the  fiscal  year  of  1942. 

WPA  funds  expended  during  this  fiscal  year 
on  war  projects  exceeded  by  about  $10,000,000 
the  amount  expended  for  similar  purposes  diu-- 
ing  the  previous  year,  although  the  WPA 
program  as  a  whole  had  been  considerably  cur- 
tailed, and  total  WPA  expenditures  were  33 
percent  less  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  than  in  1941. 

Construction  work  accoimted  for  82  percent 
($370,876,000)  of  WPA  and  sponsors'  funds 
expended  on  war  projects  operated  by  the  WPA. 
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Table  4. — Amoi'nt  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Finds 
Expended  on  War  Projects  Stbject  to  Legis- 
lative      P^XEMPTIONS      AND      ON      OtHER      PROJECTS 

Designated  as  of  Importance  to  the  War 
Effort  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Major  Type  op 
Project 

Year  Ending  Jfne  30,  1S42 


Type  of  project 


Total,        

Division  of  Operations. 


$463, 663.  283 1$332,  470, 894  $121,  192,389 


Airjiorts  and  airways. 
Buildings 


Conservation 

Eiii'iiieeriiii.'  surveys 

HiKliway.  roads,  and  streets- . 
Recreational  facilities  (exclud- 
ing buildings) 

Sanitation,-. 

Water  and  sewer  systems  and 

other  utilities 

Other 


Service  Division.. 


Public  activities 

Research  and  records. 
Welfare 


Division  of  Training  and  Reem- 
ployment       28.660,303 


Total       WPA  funds    ^H""T/ 


funds 


370,875,544    261,339,  .353    109,536.191 


102,  415,  437 
64,  777,  571 
3,581,044 
3,349,926 

132,  600.  337 

893. 388 
3,  680,  773 

35,  208. 828 
24. 368.  240 


76,889.010 

47,418,381 

2,  426.  550 

2.  686.  724 

87,  037,  491 

545, 390 
3, 045,  716 

23,  541,  104 
17,  748, 987 


54, 127, 436 


21.466,219  17.4.82.433 
18.852.768  16.0S9,  716 
13.K08. 449      10.390.381 


27.169.011 


25.  526.  427 

17,359,190 

1,  154.  494 

663. 202 

45.  562. 846 

347.  998 
635,057 

11,667,724 
6, 619,  253 


10. 164.  906 


3, 983.  786 

2.  763.  0.52 

3.  418. 008 


1.491.292 


The  largest  portion,  $132,600,000,  or  29  percent 
of  the  total,  was  spent  for  the  construction  or 
improvement  of  highways,  streets,  and  roads 
used  extensively  for  war  piu-posos.  Expendi- 
tures for  the  construction  and  reconditioning  of 
buildings  at  military  and  naval  posts,  armories, 
and  other  buiklings  for  the  us(>  of  war  agencies 
represented   14   percent.     Funds  expended    for 


work  on  water  and  sewer  systems  and  other 
utilities  at  military  and  naval  centers  and  in 
areas  where  work  was  being  performed  for  the 
armed  forces  accounted  for  about  8  percent  of 
the  total. 

Airport  and  airway  project  expenditures 
amounted  to  .$102,415,000,  or  23  percent  of  the 
funds  spent  for  war  projects  in  fiscal  year  1942. 
This  sum  exceeded  by  nearly  $33,000,000,  or  47 
percent,  the  amoimt  expended  for  airport  work 
in  the  previous  year.  This  mcreased  outlay  for 
airport  work,  in  the  face  of  the  declme  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  WPA  program  as  a  whole, 
reflects  the  importance  of  airport  construction 
to  the  war  effort. 

IVIost  of  the  expenditiu-es  of  WPA  and  spon- 
sors' fmids  for  nonconstruction  war  projects 
were  for  the  various  service  activities  carried 
on  by  the  WPA  ah-eady  described.  About 
$54,127,000,  or  12  percent  of  WPA  and  spon- 
sors' funds  expended  on  war  projects,  was 
spent  for  service  projects,  including  work  in  the 
fields  of  health,  recreation,  education,  public 
records,  and  research. 

The  remainder  of  war  project  expenditures 
was  for  national  defense  vocational  training. 
For  the  traming  of  WPA  workers,  chiefly  for 
manual  occupations  in  war  industries,  approx- 
imately $2S,GG0,000  was  spent  during  the  fiscal 
vear  1942. 


TRAINING  WPA  WORKERS  FOR  JOBS 


A  FUNDAMENTAL  policv  of  tlio  Work  Projects 
Adniinistratioii  has  always  been  that 
project  workers  should  be  given  every  en- 
couragement and  assistance  in  securing  jobs  in 
private  in(histry.'  In  keeping  with  this  policy, 
all  workers  are  required  to  maintain  active 
registration  with  public  employment  offices. 
As  far  as  possible,  workers  are  assigned  to 
projects  which  will  enable  them  to  retain  their 
occupational  skills.  Wlien  this  is  not  possible, 
workers  are  sometimes  assigned  to  projects 
where  they  can  learn  new  skills.  Some  workers 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  study  methods  of 
supervision  in  order  to  ciualify  for  jobs  as  fore- 
men. Vocational  training  classes  have  been 
provided  under  the  adult  education  program 
in  which  thousands  of  persons  interested  in 
improving  their  present  skills  or  leaniing  new- 
ones  have  enrolled.  Projects  have  been  set 
up  which  prepared  large  numbers  of  interested 
persons  for  jobs  in  the  field  of  household  service. 
When  the  demand  for  skilled  and  semiskilled 
workers  in  private  industry  rose  sharply  with 
the  e.xpansion  of  the  national  defense  program 
in  1940,  the  WPA  enlarged  its  activities  in  the 
field  of  vocational  training.  A  new  program 
was  initiated  for  the  training  of  workers  in  the 
occupational  skills  required  by  defense  indus- 
tries. Other  projects  were  set  up  for  the 
training  of  airport  servicemen  and  nonpro- 
fessional workers  for  hospitals.  Since  July 
1940  about  265,000  workers  have  received 
training  on  these  projects. 

I  Workers  voluntarily  left  the  WPA  rolls  eaeh  month,  most  of  them  to 
take  jobs  in  private  industry,  at  the  rate  of  between  3  and  fi  pereent  in 
fiscal  year  ]93«;  3  and  7  pereent  in  1940;  .■>  and  9  percent  in  1941;  and  5  and 
13  percent  in  1942. 
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The  vocational  training  activities  of  the 
WPA  are  a  part  of  a  broad  national  training 
program  set  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  war  in- 
dustries. The  United  States  Office  of  Educa- 
tion (alst)  cosponsor  of  certain  WPA  training 
projects)  the  National  Youth  Administration, 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor — all  have  greatly  e.x- 
panded  their  vocational  training  work  in 
response  to  war  production  needs. 

Training  For  War  Work 

Tlie  WPA  initiated  its  program  of  vocational 
training  shortly  after  the  Secontl  Deficiency 
Appropriation  Act,  1940,  authorized  the  train- 
ing of  workers  for  manual  occupations  in  di'- 
fense  industries.^  A  nation-wide  vocational 
training  project  was  set  up  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Atlvisory  Conuiiission  to  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  and  the  cosponsorship  of 
the  United  States  Office  of  Education.^  The 
project  offers  refresher  and  preemployment 
courses  for  occupations  needed  in  war  industries. 
All  enrollees  must  be  registered  with  public 
employment    offices. 

The  WPA  selects  the  workers  to  be  trained, 
assigns  them  to  the  vocational  training  project, 
and  pays  them  WPA  wages  while  they  are 
eiu'olled.  In  instances  where  it  is  necessary  to 
send  WPA  workers  into  other  sections  of  the 
state  for  their  trauiing,  transportation  is  pro- 


2  The  Second  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  ISHO,  was  approved 
June  27.  1940.  ER.\  acts  of  1941  and  1942  provided  for  the  continuance  el 
Ibis  project. 

^  The  War  Pro  'uetion  Board  a.«sumed  the  sponsorship  formerly  held 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


THAI  XING    WPA    WORKERS    FOR    JOBS 


lo 


vi(l('<i  iiiid  sdinc  iillow  iiiicc  is  iiiiKic  for  tlic 
iidditionnl  expenses  inruncd  liy  the  workers 
and  their  faniiUes.  The  I'nited  States  Oflice 
of  Education,  throuirli  its  state  and  local  offices, 
jirovides  the  instructors,  supervisors,  and  train- 
ing superintcmlents  as  well  as  the  personnel 
required  for  tiie  maintenance  of  huildinsjs  and 
facilities.  This  sponsor  also  provides  the  neces- 
sary light,  heat,  and  power.  State  and  local 
advisory  committees  under  the  direction  of  the 
rnited  States  OfKce  of  P^ducation  determine 
the  methods  and  ty])es  of  training  to  be  given 
and  the  nunihers  and  kinds  of  workers  to  be 
trained  through  the  project. 

WPA  trainees  are  certified  workers  selected 
for  training  on  the  basis  of  their  past  employ- 
ment and  WPA  employment  records,  and  their 
aptitude  for  learning  new  skills.  Avocational 
interests  in  woodworking,  model  building,  or 
the  l)uilding  aiui  i-epair  of  electrical  riidio  equip- 
ment are  also  considered  in  the  selection  of 
trainees.  Aptitude  tests  are  sometimes  used  in 
determining  the  occupational  training  to  be 
given.  Information  as  to  the  work  habits, 
attitudes,  and  other  qualifications  of  prospec- 
tive trainees  is  obtaineil  from  AVPA  project 
supervisors. 

The  largest  number  of  trainees  has  been  in 
machine  shop  classes;  more  than  a  tliird  were 
enrolled  in  these  classes  on  June  16,  1942.  (See 
Table  5  below.)  These  workers  learn  tech- 
niques required  in  the  construction  and  as- 
sembly of  engines  for  aircraft  and  ships,  and  in 


Table  5. — Number  of  WPA  Workers  Receiving 
Training  Throcgh  the  National  Defen.se  Voca- 
tional Training  Project,  by  Type  of  Cocrse 

JUXF.  16.  1912 


Cnurw 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

*.32  199 

100  0 

.\uto  services  -    , 

1.317 

3.  175 

756 

3.54 

1.021 

4S8 

874 

11.995 

260 

279 

224 

3,  751 

1.  :'.05 

5.  097 

861 

442 

4   1 

9  9 

Construction 

2  3 

Drafting 

3.2 

1  5 

2  7 

Machincshop 

37  2 

0-8 

Rauio  services 

0  9 

Riveting 

0.7 

Sheet  metal 

11  6 

Ship  and  boat  buildin!!  and  rei)air_  _  _ 

Wpldnig 

4.  1 

15  S 

Woodworking 

other 

2.7 

^Does  not  include  nontrainees  employed  on  the  project  or  airport 
ser\'ifemcn,  in-plant  preemployment,  and  auviliary  shop  trainees. 


the  manufacture  of  guns,  tanks,  and  otlier  mili- 
tary and  naval  e(|iiipnu'nt. 

Aixuit  one-third  of  the  trainees  enrolled  as 
(if  -lune  16,  1942,  were  preparing  for  occupations 
in  the  metal  trades.  Classes  in  wekling,  sheet- 
metal  work,  and  riveting  train  workers  neces- 
sary in  the  production  of  aircraft,  ships,  tanks, 
trucks,  scout  cars,  and  other  mechanized  equip- 
ment. Foundry  and  forge  work  essential  in 
these  and  other  fields  is  also  tauglit.  Less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  trainees  were  enrolled  in  the 
classes  in  preparation  for  servicing  automobiles, 
airplanes,  radios,  and  electrical  equipment. 
About  a  third  of  tiie  remainder  were  learning  thi' 
techniques  of  shij)  and  boat  l)uilding  and  repair; 
others  attended  classes  in  which  woodworking, 
I)attern  making,  and  drafting  were  taught. 

The  courses  of  stutly  given  are  determined  by 
local  needs  and  facilities,  and  by  existing  and 
anticipated  needs  elsewhere  foi-  workers  in  occu- 
pations essential  to  the  war  effort.  In  areas 
where  aircraft  production  pretlominates,  the 
vocational  school  training  is  devoted  ahnost 
entirely  to  aviation  services — woodwork,  wekl- 
ing, and  sheet-n-etal  work.  Where  steel  pro- 
duction predominates,  WPA  trainees  are  given 
courses  in  machine  tool  work  and  in  electric 
and  acetylene  welding.  In  shipyard  regions, 
workers  are  trained  as  marine  blacksmiths, 
coppersmiths,  electricians,  and  as  ship  welders, 
ship  riggers,  and  ship  fitters. 

Training  schools  vary^  in  details  of  procedure 
but  in  general  they  operate  at  hours  when 
shops  are  not  in  use  by  regular  school  jjrograms 
and  when  instructors  are  available.  Trainees 
frequently  attend  classes  from  early  evening 
until  early"  morning.  Instructors  have  usually 
fx'eii  day-school  teachers  or  experienced  indus- 
trial workers.  The  tlu'oretical  information  of 
the  classroom  is  sujipleniented  by  practice  in 
the  shop,  and  frequent  tests  are  made  of  trainees' 
skills  and  knowledge. 

The  training  ])eriod  varies  by  schools,  but 
usually  extends  from  four  to  twelve  weeks,  al- 
though trainees  may  leave  when  jobs  become 
available  and  they  feel  sufficiently  i)roficient  to 
begin  work.  Those  enrolled  in  refresher  cour- 
ses fnvjuently  find  that  two  weeks  of  training 
will  bring  back  old  skills.  In  order  to  give 
n'ore  intensive  training  and  to  hasten  the  re- 
turn of  workers  to  war  industries,  a  work  week 
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Former  WPA  bridge  Worker  learns  to  use  bench  type 
engine  lathe. 


In-Plant  Preemployment  Training 

liiitiiitcd  near  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
1941,  iii-phuit  training  has  proved  particularly 
successful  in  pr(>paring  WPA  workers  for  jobs 
in  war  industries.  WPA  workers,  carefully 
selected  for  their  previous  work  experience  and 
potential  abilities,  are  paid  learners'  wages 
by  the  WPA  during  a  four-week  training 
period  in  war  production  plants.  The  trainees 
are  under  the  sujiervision  of  the  plant  manage- 
ment. They  are  placed  at  tasks  comparable  to 
those  performed  in  the  occupations  for  which 
they  are  in  training.  Few  of  the  WPA  workers 
have  been  disqualified  after  beginning  in-plant 
training,  and  a  majority  have  been  placed 
on  the  company  pay  roll  at  the  close  of  the 
training  period.  In  June  1942,  more  than 
1,.500  WPA  workers  were  taking  in-plant  pre- 
employment  training. 


of  40  hours  has  been  authorized.  In  some  in- 
stances, upon  request,  trainees  are  permitted  to 
work  48  hours  a  week.  The  uicrcase  in  hours 
conforms  with  the  plans  of  the  vocational 
school  systems  for  operating  their  training  facil- 
ities 24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week. 

Auxiliary  Shops 

Of  the  more  than  3."),0()0  WPA  workers  cm- 
ployed  on  all  national  vocational  training  proj- 
ects at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  more 
t  ban  1 ,400  were  in  auxiliary  shops.  The  use  of 
auxiliary  shops  for  vocational  training  classes 
was  initiated  as  a  means  of  expanding  existing 
training  facilities  by  utilizing  idle  machine, 
welding,  and  sheet-metal  shops. 

These  shops  are  operated  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  regulating  the  vocational  train- 
ing project.  For  example,  a  trade  shop  in 
Boston  e()uippe(l  witli  bench  lathes,  small  shap- 
ers  and  millers,  drill  presses,  and  other  auxiliary 
macliines  is  being  used  for  the  training  of  women 
on  light  machine  work.  An  arsenal  in  this  area 
has  olfert'd  to  employ  all  the  women  that  can 
be  trained  in  the  shop.  When  idle  shops  are 
leased,  it  is  stipulated  that  should  the  lessor 
receive  a  war  production  contract,  the  shop  is 
to  be  turned  back  at  once  anil  that  as  far  as 
possible  WPA  trainees  are  to  be  retained. 


w. 


omen  Irainees 


The  rapid  expansion  of  war  industries  has 
brought  women  in  large  numbers  into  the  labor 
market.  Accordingly,  the  WPA  has  shifted 
many  women  workers  from  service  and  other 
projects  into  training  projects.  Women  former- 
ly employed  on  sewing  projects  are  taught  to 
operate  small  bench  machines.  They  are  being 
trained  for  jobs  as  light  aircraft  riveters;  weld- 
ers; lathe,  drill  press,  and  milling  machine 
operators;  tool  grinders;  solderers;  molders; 
machine  tool  inspectors.  They  are  also  in- 
structed in  electrical  assembly,  and  motor 
testing  and  repair;  in  blueprint  reading  and 
other  occupations  in  demand  by  war  industries. 
At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  about  4,900 
women,  of  whom  590  were  receiving  in-plazit 
training,  were  employed  on  vocational  training 
projects.  More  than  18,000  women  have 
received  training  since  July  1940. 

Training  Physically  Handicapped  Persons 

Rising  manpower  requirements  have  also 
created  opportunities  for  physically  handi- 
cappeil  persons.  Those  considered  fit  for 
training  are  certified  and  assigned  to  a  WPA 
training  project  to  acquire  skill  at  various  kinds 
of  bench  work  and  machine  operations.  Blind 
persons  trained  as  sheet-metal  workers  by  the 
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^\'1'A  in  lliis  special  proi^^fMiii  hiivc  ln'cii 
jicccplcd  lor  iinploymcnt  at  the  coni])l('tii)n  of 
the  trainiiisj;  ('(Mirscs.  Ollu-rs  liave  boon  trained 
in  aviation  assenii)ly  woi'k. 

Motor,  rubber,  and  airplane  Indus!  rial  plants 
have  found  it  satisfactory  and  profitable  lo 
employ  pln'sically  handicapped  persons  who 
have  attained  varying  degrees  of  skill  as  a 
result  of  this  special  training  on  \\'PA  ])rojects. 


Airport  Servicemen 

A  nation-wide  project  for  the  training  of 
WPA  workers  as  airport  servicemen  was 
establishetl  under  the  WPA  national  defense 
vocational  training  program  in  the  latter  part 
of  1940.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  War 
Production  Board  w*ith  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Administration  and  the  I'nited  States  Office  of 
Education  as  cosponsors.^  Airports  to  be  used 
as  training  sites  are  selected  and  approved  by 
the  CAA.  The  selection  and  training  of  in- 
structors and  the  outlining  and  supervision  of 
training  techniques  are  responsibilities  of  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education.  The  WPA 
is  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
project;  the  assignment  and  compensation  of 
instructors;  and  tlie  selection,  assignment,  and 
compensation  of  trainees. 

The  airport  servicemen  trainees  are  certified 
WPA  workers  qualified  by  their  interest,  health, 
education,  and  experience.  Only  men  betwe(>n 
the  ages  of  18  and  35  with  good  eyesight  and 
hearing  and  the  equivalent  of  at  least  an 
eighth-grade    education    ai-e    eligible. 

Training  is  given  to  groups  of  from  10  to 
15  men  for  a  period  of  90  days.  The  trainees 
are  given  instruction  in  line  inspection  for  take- 
offs,  refueling,  storage,  hangar  care  and  airport 
maintenance,  and  are  schooled  as  apprentice 
mechanics  and  aircraft  shop  workers  to  serve 
as  assistants  to  airport  mechanics  and  operators. 

WPA  workers  assigned  to  this  project  are 
preparing  to  help  maintain  and  service  planes 
at  civil  airports  throughout  the  country.  Men 
with  such  training  are  in  demand  also  at  army 
anil  naval  air  bases  and  at  stopover  points 
used  bv  I  lie  Ferrv  Command. 


•  The  War  rriKhiction  Board  assumed  the  sponsorship  formerI>-  held 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  to  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 


.Virpoit  servicemen  training  classes  have 
been  in  opeiiilion  in  46  states;  42  classes  were 
in  operation  on  June  'M,  1942,  with  more  than 
500  WPA  workers  receiving  training. 

Household  Workers 

Projects  for  the  training  of  household  workers 
have  been  operated  by  the  WPA  under  the 
ERA  Act  of  1939.  Previous  to  this,  similar 
projects  were  operated  as  household  service 
demonstration  centers.  These  projects  provide 
work  for  miemployed  persons  as  teachers,  super- 
visors, and  other  personnel  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  project  and  at  the  same  time 
train  needed  household  workers. 

From  July  1,  1941  through  March  31,  1942, 
about  900  persons  completed  the  trainiiig  course. 
In  this  periotl,  more  than  a  thousand  persons 
withdrew  from  the  com'se,  presumably  to  take 
jobs.  On  June  16,  1942,  about  300  persons 
were  enrolled  on  this  training  project. 

The  ti-aining  on  these  projects  has  usually 
been  for  12-week  periods.  Instruction  in  rou- 
tine household  work  and  in  tlie  preparation  and 
serving  of  meals  is  given  the  trainees  by  experi- 
enced home  economists.  Elementary  training 
in  child  care  is  given  on  some  projects.  On 
these  projects  the  trainees  learn  to  bathe,  feed, 
and  care  for  young  children  by  spending  a  part 
of  their  training  period  Lu  the  local  WPA 
nursery  school. 

I'ntil  January  1942  this  training  was  given 
through  WPAservice  projects,  and  was  available 
to  persons  registered  with  local  public  employ- 
ment offices  or  other  approved  agencies  and 
yoinig  persons  employed  on  the  out-of-school 
work  program  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  to  persons  certified  for  WPA 
employment.  No  wage  payments  were  made 
to  trainees  except  to  those  assigned  from  WPA 
rolls.  Most  of  those  who  were  WPA  trainees 
were  paid  half  the  scheduled  unskilled  "B" 
rate  applicable  to  the  locality  in  which  the 
project  was  located. 

In  January  1942,  existent  household  workers' 
training  projects  were  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  training  division  of  the  WPA.  Since 
that  date  only  persons  certified  to  WPA  em- 
ployment lijive  been  eligil)le  and  all  trainees 
are  paid  the  full  unskilled  "B"  wtige  rate. 
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Training  Nonprofessional  Personnel  in 
Hospitals 

WPA  piojcfts  for  training;  nonprofcssioTiiil 
woikers  in  lios]Mtals  and  institutions  were 
initiated  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1941.  The 
projects,  developed  under  the  health  section 
of  the  WPA  welfare  proncrani,  liavc  heen  in 
operation  in  86  public  or  nonprofit  institutions. 

These  training  activities  were  begun  in 
response  to  requests  from  various  Federal 
agencies,  hospital  superintendents,  health  offi- 
cers, and  similar  groups.  The  war  has  accen- 
tuated an  already  pressing  need  for  trained 
nonprofessional  persoiniel,  such  as  ward  helpers, 
orderlies,  and  other  nonprofessional  attendants, 
to  give  assistance  in  the  elementary  care  of 
the  sick. 

Under  the  training  program,  certified  WPA 
workers  are  given  training  anil  experience  imder 
professional  supervision  for  service  in  hospitals 
and  institutions.  Trainees  must  be  between 
the  ages  of  22  and  ."JS,  have  an  eighth-grade 
education  or  its  equivalent,  be  in  good  physical 
condition  antl  able  to  perform  manual  tasks, 
and  have  gooil  staiulards  of  personal  hygiene. 
The  period  of  training  extends  from  tliree  to  six 
months,  with  about  a  fourth  of  that  tune  spent 
in  classroom  lectures  and  demonstrations. 
Practical  experience  in  routine  institutional 
nonprofessional  services  in  all  hospital  ik-part- 
ments  is  given  under  professional  supervision. 
The  curriculum  includes  instruction  in  per- 
sonal hygiene  and  work  relationships,  ward 
housekeeping,  care  of  institutional  kitchens  and 
the  preparation  and  serving  of  footl,  nonpro- 
fessional sickroom  procedures  and  first  aid, 
care  of  convalescent  children,  and  care  of  the 
aged  and  clironic  invalids. 

Hospitals  and  sponsors  provide  the  teaching 
and  supervisory  personnel,  the  equipment,  and 


otiier  faciHties  necessary  for  the  operation  of 
the  project.  The  supervisor  is  a  registered 
graduate  nurse  experienced  in  hospital  adminis- 
tration and  teaching.  The  WPA  is  responsible 
for  the  selection  and  assignment  of  trainees, 
timekeeping,  payment  of  wages,  general  super- 
vision and  maintenance  of  training  standards, 
and  referral  for  employment. 

Almost  5,000  persons  had  been  employed  on 
these  projects  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
including  more  than  1,300  receiving  training 
as  of  June  16,  1942.  The  rate  of  employment 
of  these  trainees  in  hospitals  and  institutions 
at,  the  close  of  the  training  period  is  generally 
hish. 


Vocational  Training  Under  the  Adult 
Education  Program 

Vocational  training  courses  imder  the  adult 
education  program  have  given  employment  to 
many  unemployed  teachers,  and  have  provided 
training  opportunities  for  large  numbers  of 
employed  and  miemployed  persons  seeking  to 
increase  their  existing  skills  or  to  learn  new  ohes. 
Teachers  of  the  training  courses  are  persons 
certified  to  the  WPA  rolls.  Enrollees  receive 
no  compensation  for  attendance. 

In  January  1942,  more  than  55,000  persons 
were  em"olled  in  the  vocational  training  classes. 
This  is  less  than  half  as  large  as  the  enrolhnent 
in  January  1941.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
the  enrollees  were  taking  work  in  commercial 
subjects  such  as  business  English  and  arith- 
metic, accounting,  stenography  and  typing. 
Others  were  taking  coiu^ses  in  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  ranging  from  home  economics  to 
cosmetology  and  the  arts.  A  smaller  nmnber 
was  enrolled  in  courses  giving  instruction  in 
radio  engineering  and  aeronautics. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS 


pNuRiNG  the  sevPTi-yoar  period  July  1935 
'^tlu'ough  June  1942.  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  gave  employment  to  more  than 
8,500,000  different  persons.  WPA  employ- 
ment reached  its  peak  in  the  fiscal  year  1939, 
during  which  an  average  of  3,014,000  workers 
were  employed.  For  the  fiscal  year  1942,  the 
average  WPA  employment  was  only  971,000. 
or  68  percent  less  than  the  highest  annual 
average.  The  average  for  the  1942  fiscal  yenr 
was  the  smallest  in  the  history  of  the  WPA 
program. 

WPA  employment  was  curtailed  drastically 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1942.  The 
reduction  was  necessitated  by  the  smaller 
appropriiition  for  the  year.  From  an  average 
of  1,411,000  workers  in  Jime  1941,  the  number 
employed  on  W^PA  projects  was  reduced  to 
1,055,000  in  Jidy.  There  was  little  change  in 
WI-*A  employment  in  the  following  six  months. 
Further  reductions  were  made  in  January  and 
February  and  by  March  the  monthly  average 
had  dropped  below  a  million.  Continued 
curtailment  brought  the  average  down  to 
698,000  in  June  1942,  a  reduction  of  51  per- 
cent from  the  previous  June. 

With  the  expansion  of  war  industries  duiing 
the  fiscal  year,  WPA  workers  found  job  oppor- 
timities  in  private  intlustry.  All  job  openings, 
of  coutrse,  did  not  go  to  Wf-'A  workers.  In 
seeking  employment  in  war  industries,  WP.V 
workers  were  in  competition  witli  many  unem- 
ployed workers  not  on  WPA  rolls,  and  with  large 
numbers  of  women  workers  who  were  enterins 


the  labor  market.  The  estimated  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States  in  November  1941 
was  about  3,900,000.'  By  April  1942,  unem- 
ployment had  declined  to  3,()()(),()()()  and  in 
June  1942  was  estimated  to  be  2„S00,000. 

The  reduction  in  WPA  employment  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  not  evenly  distributed  among 
the  states  because  improvements  in  economic 
conditions  were  not  uniform  throughout  the 
country.  Although  the  general  reduction  was 
51  percent,  in  10  states  it  was  more  than  66  per- 
cent. In  23  states,  reductions  ranged  between 
50  percent  and  06  percent;  in  the  remaining  16 
states  (including  1 1  southern  agricultural  states 
anil  5  industrial  states  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
and  Middle  West)  WPA  employment  reductions 
ranged  between  35  percent  and  49  percent. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  nmnber  of  WPA 
workers  in  large  population  centers,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  total  W'PA  employment  represeutet. 
by  those  areas  increased.  In  June  1941,  37 
percent  of  the  WPA  employment  was  in  coun- 
ties with  cities  of  100,000  or  more  population; 
by  the  end  of  June  1942  the  proportion  was  40 
percent.  The  jjereentage  of  total  WPA  work- 
ers in  those  counties  with  towns  of  no  more  than 
5, ()()()  inhabitants  droppetl  from  21  percent  to 
J  7  i)ercent  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  changes 
in  proportions  of  WPA  employment  in  other 
conununities  were  ne<rli'rible. 


'  From  the  rerular  WPA  Monthly  Reporl  ol  Kmptoymenl  mul  Vnem- 
ploi/nu'nt.  The  WPA  siir\'ey  of  uneni|iloyinenf,  was  initiate'!  in  April 
11140  l).v  the  WP.\  Division  nf  Keseiircli.  This  worii  was  transferred  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  August  24,  1942. 
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Table  6. — Average  Number  of  Persons  Employed  on  AVPA  Projects,  by  Program  -^ 

Monthly,  August  1935-June  1942 


Month 

Total 

Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 

Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  ^ 

Month 

Total 

Projects      1 
ojjerated 
by  WPA 

Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  ** 

19S6 
Julv 

January.-  ... 

February .. 

3, 021,  696 
2, 996,  .6,64 
3,009,110 
2,792,362 
2, 645,  5,60 
2,578,041 

2,  282,  087 
1,970,688 
1,  720.  996 

1,  877,  439 
1,960,618 

2,  123,  431 

2,216.314 
2,  309, 218 
2,  310.  5.39 
2, 144, 040 
1,981,666 
1,  765,  532 

1, 656,  479 
1,701,612 
1,662,641 
1,  766,  489 
1,  799,  382 
1,  859,  694 

1,  890,  346 
1,884,116 
1,7.63,244 
1,  609,  801 
1,488,  ,699 
1,410,930 

1,054,904 
1,042,633 
1,036,994 
1,010,286 
1,0.66,401 
1,063,096 

1,023,703 
1,028,  .677 
963,496 
866,  723 
786,  009 
697,  701 

2,931,401 
2,  907,  366 
2.  920.  066 
2. 679.  046 
2.  509,  876 
2,438.432 

2,  236,  920 
1,909,886 

1,  6.66,  019 
1,804,063 
1,882,7,64 
2, 046,  889 

2,  142,  588 
2.  234.  595 
2.  236,  3,59 
2, 064.  452 
1,  896.  642 
1,  669,  572 

1,610,711 

1,647,164 
1,636,824 
1,711,751 
1,  746,  083 
1,  808,  695 

1,841,318 
1,8,36,995 
1,708,675 
1,  666,  325 
1,446,994 
1,369,727 

1,041,001 
1,031,319 

1,  026.  996 
1,028,  109 
1,(M3,  T91 
1,0)1.686 

1,020,381 
1,026,639 
961,  795 
866,  144 
784,  487 
696, 307 

90, 194 

c  220, 163 

374, 316 

70.6,  169 

1,814,968 

2,  667,  190 

2.  879,  733 
3,019,098 
2,960,316 
2,  626,  367 
2,  396,  719 
2,  285, 622 

2.  245,  328 
2,  332,  380 
2,  4,63,  602 
2,  5.62,  574 
2,661.042 
2,  247,  461 

2,131,079 
2,  149,  369 
2,  129,  476 
2,078,221 
2,021,579 
1,  878,  008 

1,631,204 
1,  510,  894 
1,  45.6,  977 
1,  462,  606 

1,  603,  720 
1, 696, 676 

1,803,102 
2,003,840 
2,321,541 

2,  540,  464 
2,  640,  246 
2,743,025 

2.  999, 021 
3.12.5.244 

3.  213,  609 
3.286,611 
3.  334.  594 
3,161,080 

c  220, 163 

374,316 

705,  169 

1,814,968 

2,667,190 

2,  879,  733 
3,019,098 
2,960,316 
2,  626,  367 
2,  396,  719 
2,285,622 

2,  246,  328 
2. 332,  380 
2.  4.63.  602 
2.  562,  574 
2,661,042 
2, 247, 461 

2,131,079 
2,149.369 
2.129,475 
2,  078,  221 
2,021,579 
1,878,008 

1,631,204 
1,  510,  894 
1,  4.65.  977 
1,462,605 
1,  503,  720 
1,  596,  676 

1,  803, 102 
2, 003,  840 
2,321,541 

2,  540, 464 
2,  640,  246 
2,  743, 025 

2,  914, 121 

3,  040,  2:i7 
3.  123.  .668 
3,  196.  .667 
3.241.9.67 
3,069,341 

89, 198 

September _ 

89,044 

April      

113,316 

May.  

136. 675 

139,609 

1936 

July    

45,  167 

August 

60,  802 

February 

September..  

October 

64,977 

73,  376 

77,  7<;4 

December   

77, 542 

June 

1940 
January 

Julv 

73,  726 

February 

74,623 

76,  180 

April      

79,  .688 

May. 

86. 024 

June 

85,960 

19S7 

July        

44,768 

54,348 

September.         . 

56,817 

54.738 

November 

53,299 

May 

December .       

60,999 

January 

February 

July 

49, 027 

August 

47,120 

44,  569 

April 

43.  476 

May 

41.606 

41,203 

1938 

July 

13,903 

January 

August 

September.     

11,214 

10,998 

12,  176 

November            

12,610 

May 

December 

11,409 

I9i2 

July.... 

August 

84,900 
86.  007 
90.041 
91.044 
92.637 
91.  739 

3,322 

February 

March... 

April 

May... - 

June 

1,938 
1,  701 

October 

November 

1,579 
1,522 
1,394 

A  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  during  the  mouths. 
B  Financed  by  allix-ation  of  WP.\  funds. 
c  Average  for  last  three  weeiia. 


Labor  Turnover  on  WPA  Projects 

The  average  rate  of  turnover  of  labor  on  WPA 
projects  was  liiyiher  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  than 
in  previous  years.  During  this  period,  the 
monthly  rate  of  all  separations  averaged  16 
percent  as  compared  with  a  monthly  assign- 
ment rate  of  ai)out  11  percent.  Assignments 
during  the  fiscal  year  declined  from  167,000 
a  month  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  53,000 
at  the  end.  Total  separations  during  this  ]>eriod 
averaged  about  153,000  workers  a  month. 


Voluntary  separations  during  the  year  were 
high,  averaging  about  86,000  per  month.  Dur- 
ing the  last  four  months  of  the  year,  voluntary 
separations  averaged  from  10  to  13  percent  of 
the  total  employment.  Most  voluntary  separa- 
tions were  made  by  workers  returning  to  jobs  in 
private  industry. 

The  WPA,  in  the  fiscal  year  1942,  actively 
aided  the  return  of  woikeis  to  private  or  other 
public  emjiloyment  through  its  placement 
services.  Information  coiiceruing  workers  was 
made  available  to  interested  agencies  or  em- 
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j)loyors,  and  they  were  p'"^"''"  *''«'  o[)por1  unity 
to  interview  WPA  workers  on  [irojeel  sites. 
]n  some  instances,  previous  enijilovers  of  WPA 
workers  were  interviewed  by  WPA  reemploy- 
ment representatives  and  frequently  the  work- 
ers retnrnetl  to  their  former  jobs. 

Inchuled  in  the  voluntary  separations  are 
those  workers  leaving  for  military  service. 
Durintr  the  fiscal  year,  4,294  workers  left  WPA 
employment  for  this  purpose,  making  a  total 
of  18,443  since  October  1940.  The  age  of  WPA 
workers  is  generally  higher  than  (h'aft  age  re- 
(|uirements,  and  most  of  the  workers  have 
(h'pendents.  Other  voluntary  separations  are 
made  because  of  illness,  injury,  or  a  new  source 
of  income. 


.Separations  miidc  from  WPA  rolls  because  of 
the  IS-month  jirovisioii  were  comparatively 
small  (hn-ing  the  fiscal  year  1942.  I'ndcr  the 
modifications  to  the  18-month  provision  in  the 
act  for  the  fiscal  year  1942,  persons  continu- 
ously employetl  for  18  months  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  employment  oidy  in  the  numbers 
necessary  to  provide  jobs  for  persons  who  had 
been  certified  as  in  need  and  awaiting  assign- 
ment to  WPA  projects  for  three  months  or 
more.  Blind  persons  as  well  as  veterans  were 
exempted  from  tlu^  IS-month  provision.  From 
a  total  of  16,000  in  Jidy  1941,  separations  be- 
cause of  the  18-month  provision  dropjjcd  to 
(i.OdO  in  August  and  amounted  to  only  1,000 
in  June  1942. 


Table  7. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons 
Employed  on  Pro.tects  Operated  by  WPA.  by  Size 
OF  Community 

Continental  United  St.vtes 
Quarterly,  March  1938-JrNE  1942 


Total 

Size  of  community* 

Date 

100,000 
or  more 

25,000- 
100,000 

5.00O- 
25,000 

2,500- 
5,000 

Less 
than 
2,500 

19S8 
March  30- 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0. 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.  0 

100.  0 
UKI.  0 
100.0 

100.0 

45.1 
45.6 
44.5 
43.1 

42.4 
42.3 
40.9 
38.4 

38.1 
40.1 
40.0 
37.7 

36.4 
36.9 
38.0 
36.4 

36.  5 

15.2 
15.4 
15.7 
15.1 

15.0 
15.6 
15.7 
15.4 

15.1 
15.6 
15.5 
15.2 

16.4 
16.8 
17.0 
16.8 

17.2 
18.0 

21.5 
21.5 
21.7 
22.  1 

22.5 
22.4 
22.0 
23.0 

23.6 
23.3 
23.3 
23.7 

25.6 
25.6 
25.1 
25.6 

25.5 
25.0 

7.3 
7.1 
7.3 

7.9 

8.0 
7.9 
8.4 
9.1 

9.2 
8.6 
8.5 
9.2 

9.1 
8.6 
8.5 
9.1 

8.9 

7.7 

10.9 

June  30 

September  21 

December  28 

WS9 
March  22 

10.4 
10.8 
11.8 

12.1 

June  21 

September  27. . 
December  27 

1940 
-March  27. 

11.8 
13.0 
14.1 

14.0 

June  26 

September  25 

December  26 

1941 
March  26 

June  26 

September  24... 
December  16 

Wit 
March  17. 

12.4 
12.7 
14.2 

12.5 
12.1 
11.4 
12.1 

11.9 

100.  0          39.  6 

9.7 

A  Community  groupings  are  based  on  a  cla,ssification  of  counties 
according  to  the  population  of  the  largest  iniinieipality  in  each  county. 
Since  March  1941  the  classification  of  ccjunt  ies  has  been  based  on  the  1940 
population  of  the  municipalities;  prior  to  that  time  the  1930  population 
was  used. 


Employment  on  WPA  Projects  Operated 
by  Other  Federal  Agencies 

Some  workers  have  been  employed  on  projects 
operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  with  WPA 
funds,  but  the  number  thus  employed  in  fiscal 
year  1942  was  much  smaller  than  in  any  previ- 
ous period.  At  the  close  of  tbe  previous  fis- 
cal year,  in  June  1941,  an  average  of  41,000 
workers  w-as  em])loyed  on  j)rojects  operated  by 
other  Federal  agencies.  In  July,  this  number 
had  dropped  to  an  average  of  about  14,000,  and 
for  December  was  only  about  11,000.  Tlieie 
was  a  sharp  decrease  in  January  1942  to  3,000 
workers.  The  monthly  average  dropped  stead- 
ily in  the  subsequent  months  and  in  June  1942 
slightly  less  than  1,400  persons  were  employed 
on  other  Federal  agency  projects. 

The  1,400  workers  employed  in  June  1942  on 
projects  opertitetl  by  other  Federal  agencies  were 
distributed  among  eight  agencies.  The  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  and  the 
Weather  Bureau,  both  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  gave  employment  to  about  500  pei"- 
sons.  More  than  one-fifth  were  employed  on 
]jrojects  operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Lal)or  employed  another  fifth, 
and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among  five 
other  agencies.  These  agencies  included  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior',  the  War  Department,  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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Table  8. — Number  of  Assignments  to  and  Separations  From  Employment  on   W  PA  Projects  * 

Continental  United  States 
MoxTHiT,  July  1938-June  1942 


Month 


Assignments 


I9S8 

July 

August 

September 

October.  

Novem  ber 

December 

I9S9 

.Tanunry 

February.- 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aueust 

September 

October 

November 

December 

19-iO 

January  

Fabruary.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aueust 

September 

October    

November 

December.. 

mt 

January-.-  -.. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July     

.\u?ust    

September 

October 

November 

Decem  ber. .  - 

mt 

January    .  

February.  

March 

April-.  

May-  

June 


311,568 
308.  952 
276. 846 
327.  085 
164,  774 
97.  056 


110,301 
239.  7.54 
177.  477 
114,  938 

130,  592 
139.  574 

131.  979 
292. 897 
404. 188 
349,  154 
3-:9.  439 
303.  348 


331. 857 
2.59,  789 
205.  803 
166.743 
155.  119 
107.  027 

252.  684 
194.  679 
229.588 
240.  791 
202.  469 
233.  215 


216.  074 
168.  528 
166.978 
196.947 
188.  146 
136.  340 

167,  283 
148.  4.54 
140,  4,59 
138,  2.59 
111,574 
106,  495 


133.300 

94.  327 
83.  64S 

95.  309 
76.  746 
52. 910 


Separations 


Total       I  Voluntary  c 


163.062 
191,  195 
227. 822 
212.8'>7 
237.  812 
294. 146 


215.  876 
ISO.  183 
246.  314 
340.  427 
275,  424 
225.  904 

485. 825 
784.  633 
230.  946 
243  821 
197. 473 
185. 945 


213.  80S 
204.  837 
292.  734 
338.  620 
304.  574 
377.  928 

176.  753 
207. 973 
186.  780 
191.827 
166,  420 
166, 189 


199,  374 
220.  464 
334. 883 
306.709 
286. 871 
384.  051 

305. 853 
139.  703 
145.  190 
119,680 
94.  477 
132. 603 


121.672 
110.436 
177.  ■•77 
173,  5.59 
160,  592 
155. 843 


117.  799 
137.  276 
172,  581 
167.  986 
146,  192 
115.478 


103, 322 
94.  707 
133.  527 
123.  582 
115.748 

103.  169 

148.  394 

104.  205 
108,  069 
113,834 

79.  284 
64.400 


79.  078 
74. 999 
94,  963 
104,  358 
96.  S7S 
81.857 

74,  605 
80,061 
89,  019 
105. 996 
86,100 
86,164 


111,088 
104,  694 
125.  104 
139. 821 
138.  303 
119.  389 

100. 070 
89.  430 
98, 350 
80.  .594 
54,  674 
60.  784 


71.  186 
71.219 

100.  733 
116,  104 

101,  6,50 
81.618 


Discharges  and  layoffs 


Total 


45,  263 
53,919 
55.  241 
54.841 
91.  620 
178. 668 


112.  554 

86.  476 
112.  787 
216. 845 
1,59.  676 
122.  735 

337,  431 
680,  428 
122.  877 
129,987 
118,189 
121,545 


134,  730 
129,838 
197.  771 
234.  262 
207.  696 
296.  071 

102.  148 
127.912 
97.  761 
85. 831 
80.  320 
80, 025 


88.286 
11.5.770 
209.  779 
166.888 
148,568 
264,  662 

205,  783 
50,  267 
46.  840 
39,  086 
39,  803 
71,819 


.50.  486 
39.  217 
76.  544 
57,  455 
68,  942 
74.  225 


IS-month 
provision  ^ 


171. 074 
611.733 
86,  364 
63.820 
65. 925 
60.  726 


49,  602 
48,220 
43,817 
39,  021 
17. ISO 
8.601 

9.  617 
26.  223 
17,  671 
10,  495 
11,813 
12,  242 


17. 350 
40,440 
74, 352 
76.  .586 
55.813 
40.815 

16. 150 
6.  ISO 
3,884 
3,  231 
2,270 
2,440 


3.  3«7 
3.  420 
3.334 
2,630 
1,254  ' 
1.020  [ 


Other 


45.  263 
63.  919 
65,  241 
54,841 
91,620 
178. 6r,8 


112.  5.54 
86.  476 
112.787 
216. 845 
159.  676 
122.735 

166.  367 
68.  696 
36.  513 
66.  167 
62.  264 
70.819 


85.  128 
81.618 
153.  954 
195,241 
190,  516 
287,  470 

92.  531 
102,  689 
80,  090 
75,  336 
68,  ,507 
67.  783 


70,  936 
75.  330 

135.  427 
90.  302 
92.  755 

223. 847 

189. 6.33 
44.087 
42.  956 
35.  855 
37,  .533 
69, 379 


47,  099 
35.  797 
73.  210 
54.  «25 
57.688 
73,  205 


-Assignment 
rate  (per- 
cent) ■> 


11.4 

10.7 
9.0 

10-5 
5.1 
3.1 


3.7 
8.4 
6.1 
4.0 
5  0 
5.6 

6.4 
14,6 
23-0 
20.5 
18.2 
16.7 


15.5 
11.5 
8.9 
7.6 
7.6 
6.6 

15.9 
11.6 
13.7 
14.0 
11.6 
13,0 


11.7 
9.1 
9.1 
12.1 
12  3 


14.7 
14.7 
13.8 
13.8 
11.0 
10.3 


13  2 
9.4 
8.6 

10.7 
9.5 


Separation  rate 
(■percent)  ^ 


Total 


5,9 
6,6 
7.4 
6  8 
7,4 
9.3 


7.3 
6.3 
8.6 
11.9 
10.5 
9.1 

19  8 
39.2 
13.1 
14.3 
10.9 
9.6 


10.0 
9.1 
12.7 
1.5.5 
14.9 
19.8 

11.1 
12.4 
11.2 
11.1 


10.8 
11.8 
18.3 
18.9 
18.8 
27.  3 

26.  9 
13.9 
14.3 
11.9 
9.3 
12.8 


12.0 
11.0 

IS.  1 
19  4 

19.  S 

22.(1 


Voluntary 


4.3 

4.7 
5.8 
6.1 
4.5 


3.5 
3.3 
4.6 
4.3 

4.  I 
4.2 

6.0 
6.2 
6.1 
6.7 
4.4 
3.3 


3.7 
3.3 
4.1 
4.S 
4.7 
4,3 

4.7 
4.8 
6.3 
6.1 
4.9 
4.8 


6.0 
5.6 
6.8 
8.6 
9.1 
8.5 


8.0 
6.4 
5.9 


7.0 
7.1 
10  3 
13-0 
12.6 
11.5 


A  Prior  to  January  1940,  data  do  not  include  nonrelieremplo>Tnent.  Data  for  workers  emi)lfjyed  on  \VF-\  projc:  ts  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies 
are  not  included  in  the  fiiiur^'S  sbtiwn  for  July  and  -\ugust  i9;'8. 

**  Percent  of  total  employment  at  beginning  of  month. 

c  Most  of  these  separ.'itions  were  made  for  private  employment:  separations  for  such  reasons  as  active  military  service,  new  sources  of  incoine,  illness, 
death,  etc.,  are  tIso  included, 

^  Separated  in  accordance  with  section  16  (b)  of  the  ER.\  -\ct  of  1939.  section  15  (hi  of  the  ERA  Act,  fi'^cnl  year  1941,  and  section  10  (bj  of  the  ER-A. 
Act,  fiscal  year  1942,  requiring  separation  after  IS  months  of  continuous  W'l'A  employment. 


The  major  activity  of  WPA  workers  on  proj- 
ects operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  was 
research  and  statistical  work.  Some  construc- 
tion work  for  the  Army  and  Navy  was  carried 


on  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Yards 
and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  War  Department. 
Projects  for  the  conservation  and  improvement 
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of  natunil  rosonrcos  were  conducted  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
hfe  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
;ind  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department 
of  x\.y;riculture. 

Employment  by  Types  of  Projects 

WPA  workers  engaged  in  a  variety  of  project 
;i(i  ivities,  reflecting  the  wide  divergence  in  occu- 
pational skills  and  abilities  of  unemployed 
persons,  and  the  difference  in  needs  of  conununi- 
ties  for  public  facilities  and  services.  Projects 
generally  are  divided  into  construction  ami 
nonconstruction  types  of  work. 

Construction  work  has  always  been  the  major 
activity  of  the  WPA.  In  June  of  the  fiscal 
year  1942,  construction  projects  employed  58 
percent  of  all  workers  on  WPA  projects,  as 
compared  with  6S  percent  employed  on  such 
projects  in  June  1941. 


More  than  a  third  of  all  WPA  workers  were 
em])loyed  on  war  projects  on  June  16,  1942.  Of 
this  number,  more  than  185,000  were  engaged 
on  construction  projects  for  the  armed  services 
or  on  other  construction  projects  considered  to 
be  of  importance  to  tlte  defense  program  and 
the  war  effort.  Almost  64,000  workers  were 
employed  on  service  projects  in  conn(>ction  with 
war  activities,  and  the  remaining  38,000  were 
working  on  vocational  training  projects  which 
were  providing  training  in  occupational  skills 
needed  in  war  industries. 

The  emphasis  placed  on  war  work  did  not 
change  the  relative  importance  of  the  major 
types  of  WPA  projects.  Projects  for  the  con- 
struction or  improvement  of  highways,  roads, 
and  streets  continued  to  rank  highest  in  the 
employment  of  workers.  Tlie  average  em- 
ployment La  Jmie  1942  for  this  type  of  project 
was  about  27  percent  of  all  WPA  workers, 
as  compared  with  30  percent  in  June  1941. 
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Workers  pmploycd  on  public  huilding  proj- 
ects on  Jinu'  16,  1942,  accounted  for  a  little 
more  than  9  percent  of  the  total  WPA  employ- 
ment. This  is  about  the  same  percentage  as 
in  previous  years,  ^^4l)rk  performed  on  this 
type  of  project  has  provided  many  communities 
with  schools,  lil)rai'ies,  gymnasiums,  and  hos- 
pitals ami  has  furnished  army  and  naval 
establishments  with  batlly  ne(>ded  facilities. 

The  construction  or  improvement  of  water 
and  sewer  systems  and  other  public  utilities 
gave  employment  on  June  16,  1942,  to  51,000 
workers,  or  more  than  7  percent  of  all  WPA 
workers.  In  June  of  the  previous  fiscal  year, 
projects  for  the  construction  of  public  utilities 
represented  9  percent  of  total  project  em- 
ployment. 

Work  on  aii-ports  and  airways  has  greatly 
increased  in  relative  importance  with  the 
defense  program  and  the  war  effort.    On  June  1 0 , 


1942,  .5  percent  of  the  WPA  workers  were 
employed  on  projects  for  constructing  and  im- 
proving airports  and  airway  facilities.  How- 
ever, the  nimiber  of  workers  employed  (35,000) 
on  these  projects  is  only  slightly  more  than  half 
the  number  employed  on  the  same  type  of 
project  in  June  1941. 

Other  major  groups  of  construction  projects 
employed  about  the  same  percentage  of  workers 
as  in  June  1941.  Projects  for  the  conservation 
of  natm-al  resources  employed  more  than  2  per- 
cent, or  16,000  workers.  The  construction  of 
i-ecreational  facilities  which  furnished  many 
conununities  with  parks,  playgrounds,  swim- 
ming pools,  employed  about  15,000  workers  or 
2  percent  of  the  total.  The  remainder  of  the 
workers  employed  on  construction  projects  were 
working  on  engineering  surveys,  sanitation  proj- 
ects, and  other  tyi)es  of  construction  work. 

The    percentage    of    WPA    employment    on 
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Table  9. — Average  Numhkk  of  Perso.v.s  Emi'loved  on  A\'P.\  Puo.iErTs,  by  Agency  * 
Selected  Months.  Jvnk  1939-June  1942 


1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Agency 

June 

June 

Septem- 

Decem- 
ber 

March 

June 

Septom- 

Decem- 
ber 

March 

June 

Total _ 

2,578.041 

1.  755.  532 

1,692,641 

1,859,594 

1,  753,  244 

1,410,930 

1,036,994 

1.0.53,095 

963, 496 

697,  701 

Work  I'rojrcis  Administration _ 

2.  438,  432 

1.  669,  572 

1,  636,  824 

1,  808,  595 

1,708,675 

1,369,727 

1,025,996 

1.041,686 

961.  795 

696. 307 

Olhcr  F('<loral  agencies 

139,  609 

85,960 

55,  817 

60,  999 

44.  669 

41,  203 

10.  998 

11,409 

1,701 

1  394 

47.  495 

29,812 

14,971 

13,666 

12.  250 

15,  135 

6,  782 

8.593 

1.50 

83 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration., . 

182 

99 
308 
216 

85 
125 
227 

77 
83 
244 

.57 

5,390 

5,489 

122 

150 

72 

42 

236 

.54 

4.183 

5.247 

104 

61 
31 
11 
46 
6,549 
6,216 
93 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service...     . 

Entonuiltigv  and  Plant  Quarantine- 

14,  022 

13,  46K 
425 
909 
243 

18. 240 

9,399 

12.932 

2,52 

536 

209 

5,861 

7,343 

5,  762 

186 

241 

4,334 
2,412 

5,680 
2,889 

141 

80 

National  .Agricultural  Research  Center. 

Soil  Conservation  Servic** 

1,002 

2,044 

2,312 

2,128 

36 

24 

9 

3 

Department  of  Commerce.. 

121 

94 

105 

94 

88 

36 

493 

507 

490 

Coa.st  and  Oeodctic  Survey.- .   

46 

49 

45 

46 

49 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 

452 
41 

426 
81 

403 

Weather  Bureau 

75 

45 

60 

48 

39 

36 

87 

Executive  OIBce  of  the  President:  National 
Resources  Planning  Board  " 

51 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

21,  298 

13,  408 

6,713 

6,746 

6.  405 

6,  856 

1,144 

,546 

146 

92 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service     

3,273 

2,552 
100 
105 

8,785 
179 

600 

73 

48 

5,557 

607 

57 

41 

5,340 

612 

35 

38 

4,859 

646 

3 

30 

4,533 

186 

170 

100 

56 

General  Land  Offlce  ■> 

16.  035 

953 

376 

46 

36 

Territories  and  Island  Possessions 

1.990 

1,687 

435 

700 

861 

643 

5 

345 

Alaska  Road  Commission 

27 

214 

1,446 

30 

63 

607 

Alaska — miscellaneous 

284 
1.361 

35 
400 

135 
726 

15 
628 

5 

Department  of  Justice:  Bureau  of  Prisons... 

222 

1,  739 

116 

703 

Department  of  Labor:  Labor  Statistics 

2,178 
123 

339 

2,119 
78 

160 

2.  060 
109 

213 

i,ii6 

108 
247 

392 
90 

237 

130 

4 

271 
59 

294 
67 

295 

Federal  Security  Agency:  Offlre  of  Educa- 
tion   . . 

Di'partment  of  the  Navy 

19,  1.38 

10,  468 

11,471 

10.  578 

9,  532 

8,189 

1,  177 

475 

107 

69 

19, 138 

10,468 

11,471 

10.  678 

9,532 

8,189 

1,177 

407 
68 

107 

Coast  Guard  c... 

Department  of  the  Treasury.. 

3,032 

403 

1,319 

145 

134 

98 

69 

Coast  Guard  c 

381 
836 

1,815 

153 

147 

145 

134 

98 

69 

Internal  Revenue..  

Office  of  the  Secretary  (Division  of  Tax 
Research) _  

260 

1,172 

938 

1,512 

886 

1.008 

1,140 

949 

386 

504 

376 

44,  877 

27,  596 

18,006 

16.  380 

13,  543 

10, 170 

1,270 

469 

54 

Corps  of  Engineers .. 

1.979 
42.  898 

1.  1,50 
26.446 

766 
17.  240 

123 
16,  257 

867 
12, 676 

779 
9,391 

467 
803 

Quartermaster  Corps.. 

469 

54 

21 

A  Data  represent  averages  of  weekly  employment  counts  made  during  the  months. 

"  I'ublic  land  inventory  jirojects  operated  by  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  with  1938  .\ct  ftmds 
were  e(intiTHir<l  with  1939  .\et  funds  originally  allocated  to  the  National  Resources  Planning  Board  and  subsequently  transferred  to  the  General  Laud 
Office  of  the  Uepartment  of  the  Interior. 

c  The  Coast  Guard  was  transferred  from  the  Deiiartmeut  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  of  November  1,  1941. 


service  projects  increased  (iuiiiiii'  the  fiscal  year, 
reaeliiiii^  more  than  '.]')  ])erceiit  by  June  1942. 
At  the  end  of  June  1941,  service  project  workers 


represented  only  28  pei'cent  of  total  \YPA  em- 
ployment. Welfare  projects  in  this  group  rep- 
resented 22  percent  of  the  total  WFA  employ- 
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Table   10. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Employed  on   Projects  Operated  by   WPA,  by   MAjf)K 

Type  of  Project 

Selected  Periods,  March  1936-June  1942 


Type  i.f  iiroj.Tt 

March 
1936  • 

March 
1937  « 

March 
30. 
1938 

March 
22, 
1939 

March 
27, 
1940 

June 
26, 
1940 

Sep-  1    De- 

tember  ceniber 

25,         26, 

1940        1940 

March 
26. 
1941 

June 
25, 
1941 

Sep- 
tember 
24, 
1941 

De- 
cember 

16, 
1941 

March 
17, 
1942 

June 
16, 
1942 

Total- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

79.0 

75.4 

80.5 

79.4 

74.8 

74.3 

72.8 

71.4 

69.7 

68.0 

67.1 

64.9 

62.8 

1.5 
8.2 
6.7 
(•) 
37.2 
10.5 
3.6 

9.0 
2.3 

1.6 
8.4 
6.5 
(•) 

a.'i.  1 

8.4 
2.8 

10.2 
3.5 

1.3 

7.6 
4.8 
0.4 
43.0 
8.6 
3.1 

10.8 
0.9 

1.4 
8.1 
4.9 
0.4 
44.2 
7.0 
2.4 

10.1 
0.9 

1.0 
7.1 
3.9 
0.4 
43.6 
5.3 
1.6 

10.6 
1.3 

1.4 
9.1 
2.5 
0.5 
42.5 
6.7 
1.5 

10.0 
1.1 

2.0 
9.2 
2.3 
0.5 
42.0 
5.0 
1.3 

9.6 
1.0 

2.7 
8.6 
2.7 
0.4 
39.4 
4.4 
1.2 

10.9 
1.1 

3.8 
8.6 
2.7 
0.6 
36.8 
3.9 
1.1 

U.2 

1.2 

6.1 
9.7 
2.2 
0.5 
35.5 
3.9 
1.1 

9.0 
1.0 

5.4 
10.6 
1.7 
0.6 
.34.0 
3.6 
1.0 

8.8 
1.5 

3.9 
9.7 
1.9 
0.4 
32.6 
3.3 
1.2 

9.2 
2.7 

4.7 
9.3 
2.7 
0.5 
29.5 
2.7 
1.0 

9.6 
2.9 

5.0 

Buildings 

9  1 

Conservation 

Engineering  surveys 

2.3 
0  6 

26.6 

Recreational  facilities  (excl.  buildings).. 

Sanitation 

Water  and  sewer  systems  and  other 

2.1 
1.1 

7.2 

Other 

4.1 

21.0 

24.6 

19.6 

20.1 

24.6 

24.7 

24.9 

26.1 

27.3 

28.1 

28.4 

30.6 

32.2 

35  4 

Public  activities 

Research  and  records 

4.6 
2.6 
13.0 
0.8 

6.1 

3.6 

14.0 

1.0 

4.8 
2.6 
11.4 
0.7 

4.9 
3.2 
11.2 
0.8 

5.8 
3.9 
14.0 
0.8 

6.9 
4.2 
13.1 
0.5 

6.7 
4.1 
13.6 
0.5 

6.5 
3.9 
15.1 
0.6 

6.7 
3.9 
16.1 
0.6 

7.4 
4.3 
15.9 
0.5 

7.4 
4.7 
16.3 

7.9 
4.6 
18.1 

7.7 
4.8 
19.7 

8.6 

4  8 

22. 1 

Other 

Division  of  Training  and  Reemployment 

1.3 
1.0 

1.6 

0.9 

2.0 

1.0 

2.8 
1.1 

3.4 

1.1 

3.4 

1.1 

3.8 

1.2 

5  6 

Other                ..     

0.5 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

»  Data  apply  to  the  last  half  of  the  month. 

B  Separate  data  are  not  available;  included  in  research  and  records. 


merit  in  June  1942,  public  nrtivities  8  percent, 
and  resoarcli  aiid  records  iirojecls  5  percent. 

In  the  gi-oiip  of  welfare  projects,  the  largest 
number  of  workers  (81,000)  was  employed  on 
projects  for  the  preparation  of  hot  lunches  for 
school  children,  the  canning  and  preserving  of 
foods,  and  the  distribution  of  surplus  com- 
modities. Projects  for  tht^  operation  of  sewing 
rooms,  in  which  large  ainouiils  of  clothing  and 
other  articles  were  produced,  employed  53,000 
workers,  or  8  percent  of  total  employment. 
Workers  on  projects  for  public  health  and  hos- 
])itnl  work  represented  3  percent  of  the  total,  or 
18,000  pei'sons. 

Recreation  and  education  projects  in  the 
gi-oiip  of  public  activities  employed  18,000  and 
17,000  workers,  respectively,  in  June  1942. 
These  projects  supplied  teachers  for  adult 
education  classes  and  nursery  schot>ls,  and 
leadership  for  recreation  centers  m  military  and 
war  industrial  areas.  Library  proj ects  employed 
about  9,000  workers,  art  and  museum  proj- 
ects 6,000,  and  music  projects  more  than 
4,000. 

In  the  research  and  records  group,  the  largest 
employment  was  on  public  recorils  projects  with 
about  19,000  workers  on  June   16,   1942.    Re- 


search and  survey  projects  employed  more  than 
12,000  workers. 

Employment  on  WPA  vocational  training 
projects  represented  about  6  percent  of  the 
total  employment  on  June  16,  1942,  as  com- 
pared with  only  3  percent  in  June  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  (This  program  is  described  in 
tletail  in  another  section  of  this  rej)ort.) 

The  distribution  of  employment  on  the 
various  types  of  projects  varied  from  state  to 
state.  Construction  projects  gave  employ- 
ment to  more  than  a  third  of  the  WPA  workers 
in  all  but  four  states  and  in  si.\  states  accoimted 
for  more  than  two-thirds.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  the  major  types  of  projects  varied 
widely.  Elmi)Iovment  on  highway  and  street 
jirojects  in  Maine  was  only  3  percent  of  total 
employment,  but  in  Arkansas  it  amounted  U> 
54  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  airport  and 
au'way  projects  in  Maine  represented  44 
percent  of  total  employment  and  in  eight  othei- 
states  was  less  than  2  percent.  Employment  on 
feeding  projects  hi  all  states  rangctl  from  3 
percent  in  New  Hampshire  to  24  percent  in 
South  Carolina.  The  number  of  persons  em- 
jiloved  on  the  major  fy])es  of  projects  in  June 
1942,  is  shown  bv  state  in  .Vppendix  Table  III. 
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Table   11. — Ndmber     of     Persons     Empi.oyed     on 
Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Type  of  Project 

JVM-  If.,  1(42 


Typo  of  I'lrojoct 

Number 

Percent 

Total 

699,  344 

100.0 

404,  604 

57  9 

34,  992 
63,  733 
15,  802 

3,722 

18.5,  176 

14.635 

7,  397 
50,660 
28,  487 

5.0 

HuiMiniis. __ 

9.1 
2.3 

Kngineerinp  surveys 

0  5 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets 

Recreational  facilities  (excluding  buildings)  . 
Sanitation  .    . 

26.5 
2  1 
1.  1 

Water  and  sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 
Other  

7.2 
4.  1 

247,  702 

3,5.4 

50,  4(;6 

8.  5 

Art  and  museum _ 

Kducation 

Library 

Music -- 

Recreation--..-- -- 

5,735 

16,  ,502 
8,775 
4,  3S7 

17,  .581 
1,012 

(182 
4,542 

0.  8 
2.4 
1.3 
(1.6 
2.5 
0  2 

Writing 

0  1 

Other 

0.  6 

33,  570 

4  8 

2,  3,56 

18,692 

12,097 

425 

0.3 

2  7 

Research  and  surveys 

1  7 

Other 

0.  1 

154,  631; 

22  1 

81 ,  249 

1,  525 

17,  853 

52,  790 

I,04S 
171 

11   fi 

0.  2 

Public  health  and  hospital  work 

Sewing- ■.-- 

2.6 
7.6 

Training  of  nonprofessional  personnel  in 

0.  1 

Other . 

(') 

38.  335 

5.5 

580 
1,448 

318 

1,538 

34,  445 

0.  I 

.\u\itiarv  shop  training 

0  2 

Household  workers'  training 

0.  1 
0  2 

Vocational  school  training 

4.  9 

8,703 

1  2 

*  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


Hours  and  Earnings  of  WPA  Workers 

The  ERA  Act,  fisciil  yciir  1942,  continued  tlu^ 
provisions  of  the  previous  year  with  regard  to 
the  hours  of  work  on  WPA  projects.  Untler 
these  provisions,  project  wage  employees  are 
required  to  woric  130  liours  per  month  l)ut  not 
more  than  8  hours  in  any  day  or  40  hours  in 
any  W'eek.  E.xemptions  are  permitted,  liow- 
ever,  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  tln^ 
need  for  protecting  work  already  done  on  a 
project  or  meeting  an  emergency  involving  the 
public  welfare  (such  as  flood  or  hurricane). 
In  the  latter  case,  no  limit  is  set  on  the  liours  of 


work  permitted.  Workers  are  permitted  to 
work  longer  hours  to  make  up  time  lost  due  to 
illness  or  other  factors  beyond  their  control. 
Projects  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  important  for 
military  or  naval  purposes  may  be  e.\(wnpted 
from  the  limitations  on  hours  in  oider  to 
expedite  the  work  on  such  projects. 

The  working  schedule  on  certified  war  con- 
struction projects  can  be  increased  to  48  hours 
per  week,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in 
monthly  earnings,  under  the  authority  granted 
to  state  WPA  Administrators  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Work  Projects  in  March  1941.  In 
January  1942  the  limitation  of  48  hours  was 
removed,  thus  leaving  tiie  determination  of  the 
working  schedule  to  the  discretion  of  state 
WPA  administrators.  This  authority  was  to 
be  used,  how(>ver,  only  when  all  other  means 
(such  as  the  use  of  multi{)le  shifts,  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  workers  by  the  ])roject 
sponsors,  or  the  use  of  additional  equipment) 
were  found  to  be  inadequate. 

The  basic  schedule  of  wages  established  in 
accordance  with  provisions  of  the  ERA  Act  of 
1939  remained  in  force  during  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  However,  beginning  with  November  1, 
1941,  a  supplem(>ntary  allowance  was  granted 
to  project  wage  employees  (in  the  conthiental 
United  States)  to  assist  in  meeting  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  This  atUIitional  payment  was 
allowed  only  to  project  wage  employees  work- 
ing on  projects  which  were  not  exempted  from 
the  standard  limitation  of  hours  of  work.  The 
increase  in  monthly  earnings  amounted  to  a  flat 
$5.20  for  each  worker  assigned  to  the  unskilled 
"B,"  unskilled  "A,"  intermediate,  and  skilled 
wage  classes,  and  to  $3.90  per  worker  in  the 
jHofessional  and  technical  wage  class.  As  a 
result  of  these  supplementary  allowances,  the 
monthly  labor  cost  during  the  months  immedi- 
ately following  November  1941  was  mereased 
by  t)  percent. 

The  bases  for  dilfereiitiation  in  wage  rates 
are  the  same  as  those  adopted  at  the  beginning 
of  the  WPA  program,  namely:  the  degree  of 
skill  recjuired  for  the  job  to  which  the  worlvcr 
is  assigned;  the  section  of  the  country  in  which 
he  lives;  and  the  ilegree  of  urlianization  of  the 
county   in   which   he   is   employed. 
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Table   12. — Schedulk  of   Monthly  Earnings  of  MP. A   Project  Wage  Employees 

Continental  United  States 
Year  Endino  June  30,  1942 


Basic  schedule  ^ 

Adjusted  schedule 

Counties  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  popu- 
lation of  tlie  largest 
municipality  * 

Wage  class 

Wage  class 

Unskilled 
"B" 

Unskilled 
"A" 

Interme- 
diate 

Skilled 

Profes- 
sional 
and 
technical 

-f$5.20 

-|-$5.20 

-(-$6.20 

-t-$5.20 

-|-$3.90 

Unskilled 
"B" 

Unskilled 
"A" 

Interme- 
diate 

Skilled 

Profes- 
sional 
and 
technical 

Wage  Region  I 
lOO.OtiO  or  more 

$52. 00 
48.10 
42.90 
39.00 

52.00 
48.10 
46.80 
44.20 

46.80 
42.90 
36.40 
31.20 

$57.20 
52.00 
48.10 
42.90 

57.20 
52.00 
60.70 
49.40 

60.70 
48.10 
40.30 
36.10 

$68.90 
62.40 
57.20 
52.00 

68.90 
62.40 
61.10 
59.80 

61.10 
57.20 
48.10 
42.90 

$89.70 
81.90 
74.10 
67.60 

89.70 
81.90 
79.30 
76.70 

79.30 
74.10 
62.40 
54.60 

$94.90 
84.50 
76.70 
68.90 

94.90 
84.50 
81.90 
78.00 

81.90 
75.40 
65.00 
56.90 

$57.20 
53.30 
48.10 
44.20 

57.20 
53.30 
52.00 
49.40 

52.00 
48.10 
41.60 
36.  40 

$62.40 
57.20 
53.30 
48.10 

62.40 
57.20 
55.90 
64.60 

65.90 
63.30 
46.50 
40.30 

$74. 10 
67.60 
62.40 
57.20 

74.10 
67.60 
66.30 
66.00 

66.30 
62.40 
63.30 
48.10 

$94.90 
87.10 
79.30 
72.80 

94.90 
87.10 
84.50 
81.90 

84.50 
79.30 
67.60 
59.80 

$98.80 

25,000  to  100,000--- 

5.000  to  26.000      

Fewer  than  6.000 

Wage  Region  II 

100.000  or  more  

26.000  to  1011, 1100 

5.000  lu  I'.'i. 0(111      

FewiT  than  .1.000 

Wage  Region  III 

lOO.lHHi  or  more  

25.0011  III  1(10,1)00 

5,000  ti»  26,(100       

Fewer  than  5,000 

88.40 
80.60 
72.80 

98.80 
88.40 
85.80 
81.90 

85.80 
79.  30 
68.90 
69.80 

^  Since  March  1941  the  classification  of  counties  has  been  based  on  the  1940  population  of  the  municipalities:  prior  to  that  time  the  1930  population 
was  used. 

^  The  basic  schedule  is  ajiplicable  only  to  those  employees  on  war  projects  subject  to  legislative  e-xemptions  who  are  scheduled  to  work  in  excess  of 
130  hours  per  month  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  earnings. 

Wage  Region  I. — Connecticut,  Delaware.  District  of  Columbia.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska.  New  Hampsliire.  New  Jersey.  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island.  South  Dakota.  Vermont, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

Wage  Region  II. — Arizona.  California.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana.  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

Wage  Region  III. — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Texas,  Virginia. 


Project  wage  workers  employed  on  exempted 
projects  in  excess  of  the  standard  130  hours 
per  month  receive  a  proportionate  increase  in 
monthly  earnings.  The  earnings  of  these  work- 
ers, however,  are  based  on  the  standard  wage 
schedule  in  effect  prior  to  November  1,  1941. 
Although  the  average  hourly  rate  for  exempted 
employees  is  less  than  the  rate  for  workers 
based  on  the  adjusted  schedule,  their  monthly 
earnings  are  generally  higher. 

Work(>rs  exempted  from  the  standard  limita- 
tions of  hours  and  earnings  represented  20 
percent  of  all  project  workers  at  the  end  of 
June  1942.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  exempted 
employees  were  employed  in  activities  such  as 
airport  and  airway  projects,  building  projects, 
highway,  road,  and  street  projects,  and  voca- 
tional training  projects. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1942,  project  employees 
(including  project  supervisors)  worked  more 
than  1,494,000,000  hours  (Table  13)  and  earned 
$721,100,000  on  projects  operated  by  the  WPA. 


The  hours  worked  amounted  to  40  percent  less 
tlian  the  total  hours  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 
Total  earnings  for  1942  were  36  percent  less 
than  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1941. 


Table  13. — NnMBER  of  Hours  Worked  on  Projects 
Operated  by   WPA,  by   Major  Type  of   Project 

CfMl'LATIVE  THKOt'fiH  AND  YEAR  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1942 


Type  of  project 


Cunuilative 

tluough  June 

30.  1942 


Number 


Total. 


Airports  and  airways 

Buildings -  -  - - - . 

Conservation - 

Highways,  roads,  and  streets — 
Recreational  facilities   (exclud- 
ing buildings) 

Sanitation 

Service  (excluding  sewing) 

Sewing-- 

Vocational  training 

W;)ter  ;iiid  sewer  systems  and 

other  ulilities.  . 

M  iscellaiieous 


18, 389.  192,  436 

369, 888.  687 
1..W1.839.093 

707,  613.  790 
7.  251.  200.  507 

1.  343,  558, 134 
443. 079,  567 

2.  795.  .371.  926 
1.1)01.844.165 

97.  978. 032 

1,711.646.092 
536.172.463 


Per- 
cent 


2,0 

8.3 

3.9 

39.4 

7.3 
2.4 

16.2 
8. 
0.6 

9.3 
2.9 


Year  ending 
June  30.  1942 


Number 


Per- 
cent 


1,  494. 012. 692  100. 0 


85. 066.  52' 
163.  143,  240 

30. 017.  000 
449.  519,  682 

46,  548,  881 
15,311.111 
372,  596.  222 
83,116.878 
57.  794.  179 

129.  685.  707 
71.  213,  265 


5.7 
10.2 

2.0 
30.1 

3.1 
1.0 
24.9 
5.6 
3.9 

8.7 
4.8 
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WPA  Jobs  in  the  Various  Wage  Classes 

Workers  on  WPA  projects  differ  widely  in 
tlieir  occupational  backsjroiinds,  rangcino;  from 
nnskilled  workers  to  professional  persons.  Un- 
skilled workers  have  always  constituted  a  very 
larii;e  part  of  all  WPA  emploja^es.  In  June 
1942,  persons  assigned  in  the  unskilled  wage 
I  Inss  represented  59  percent  of  the  total  project 
cinployment;  53  percent  wore  assigned  in  the 
unskilled  "A"  wage  class  and  6  percent  in  the 
unskilled  "B"  class.  As  the  level  of  WPA 
cniplovment  decreased,  the  percentage  of  un- 
skilled workers  also  decreased. 

About  17  percent  of  the  workers  were  in 
tlie  intermediate  or  semiskilled  wage  class  on 
-hme  16,  1942.  These  workers  are  assigned 
;is  helpers  to  skilled  or  professional  and  techni- 
cal workers  or  to  work  such  as  operation  of 
power-driven  equipment  and  office  machines. 
Nearly  15  percent  of  the  workers  were  assigiu'd 


in  the  skilled  wage  class  as  carpenters,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  power-shovel  operators,  and 
other  manual  occupations  requiring  skill. 
Workers  assigned  in  the  professional  and  tech- 
nical wage  class,  which  made  up  slightly  more 
than  4  percent  of  the  total,  were  persons  with 
considerable  training  in  recognized  professional, 
scientific,  and  technical  fields.  Supervisory 
personnel  represented  the  remaining  5  percent 
of  the  workers. 

Construction  projects  in  general  utilize  a 
relatively  larger  number  of  unskilled  workers 
than  do  service  projects.  In  June  1942,  more 
than  63  percent  of  the  workers  on  construction 
projects  were  from  the  unskilled  wage  classes. 
Projects  for  the  construction  or  improvement 
of  highways,  roads,  and  streets  are  particularly 
suitable  for  unskilled  workers.  More  than  70 
percent  of  the  workers  assigned  to  these  projects 
were  from  the  unskilled  wage  classes  in  June 
1942.     On   public   building   projects,   however, 


Tablk   14. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  Wage  Class 

Selected  Period.s.  June  1936-June  1942 


Period 

Grand 
total 

Project  wage  employees 

Total 

Unskilled  -^ 

Inter- 
mediate 

Skilled 

Profes- 
sional and 
technical 

Project 
super- 
visory 

Total 

Group 
"B" 

Group 

"A" 

employees 

limp  B 

wse 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

92.7 

96.0 

97.3 
97.3 
96.7 

96.8 
96.4 
96.3 
96.8 

96.9 
96.  n 
96.1 
96.3 

95.9 
96.4 
95.4 
96.5 

95.4 
94.9 

65.0 

65.1 

72.9 
71.9 
69.9 

70.1 
66.8 
71.0 
70.6 

70.6 
62.7 
63.fi 
66.'; 

65.0 
61.3 
58.7 
59.3 

60.3 

58.8 

11.0 

12,7 

11.  1 
11.7 
12.1 

12.4 
14.2 
13.6 
13.8 

14.1 
16.9 
16.3 
16.3 

ir,.  1 
17.3 
18.0 
18.0 

17.6 
17.3 

12.3 

13.3 

111.  2 
1(1.7 
11.5 

11.2 
12.9 
9.6 
10.0 

9.7 
13.2 
13.0 
ll.fi 

n.8 

13.6 
14.9 
14.3 

13.7 
14.7 

4.4 

4.9 

3.1 
3.0 
3.2 

3.1 
3.5 
2.2 
2.5 

2.6 
3.2 
3.2 
2.9 

3.0 
3.3 
3.8 
3.9 

3.8 
4.1 

7.3 

I9sr 

4.0 

June  29 

19S8 

2.7 

September  21. 
December  28. 

1  March  22 

2,7 

3.3 

mo 

3.2 

1  June  21 

3.6 

1   September  27. 
1  December  27. 

March  27 

9.6 
9.8 

9.8 
6.6 
6.9 
7.  1 

7.  1 
6.  1 
5.5 
6.2 

6.3 

5.9 

61.4 
60.7 

60.8 
56.1 
67.7 
59.4 

67.9 
56.2 
63.2 
53.1 

54.0 
62.9 

3.7 

3.2 

mo 

3.1 

June  26 

4.0 

September  25. 
December  26.. 

March  26 

3.9 

!9il 

3.7 
4.1 

4.6 

September  24. 
December  16. 

March  17 

4.6 

4.5 

!9ii 

4.6 

June  16 

5.1 

A  In  September  1939.  as  prescribed  in  Oeneral  Order  No.  1.  the  unskilled  watre  class  was  divided  into  two  croups:  Group  *'B,"  including  workers 
assigned  jobs  of  a  routine,  simple,  nonhazardous  nature;  and  Group  "A."  including  workers  assigned  to  types  of  work  normally  done  by  construction 
and  general  laborers,  and  to  routine  clerical  work. 

"  Data  are  based  on  pay  rolls  ending  during  the  first  half  of  the  month. 
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Tablk   15. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Persons  Employed  on  Projects  Operated  by  \\PA,  by  Type  of 

Project  and  by  Wage  Class 


JlrNE  16 

.1942 

Grand 
total 

Project  wage  employees 

Type  of  project 

Total 

Unskilled 

Inter- 
mediate 

Skilled 

Profes- 
sional 
and  tech- 
nical 

Project 

SUIKT- 

visi)r\' 

Total 

Group 

Group 

employees 

Total 

100.0 

94.9 

58.8 

5.9 

52.9 

17.3 

14.7 

4.1 

5.1 

IGO.  0 

95.2 

63.2 

0.1 

63.1 

14.7 

15.4 

1.9 

4.8 

Airports  and  airways.                ._  . 

100.  0 
1(10,  0 
1(10.(1 
10(1,  (1 
100.  0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 

95.2 
95.3 
95.2 
93.0 
95.4 
95,2 
95.7 
95.3 
94.1 

65.3 
46.3 
62.3 
10.0 
70.5 
61.4 
59.0 
61.7 
64.1 

(*) 
0.1 
0.2 
0.6 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

65.3 
46.2 
62.1 
9.4 
70.4 
61.3 
68.9 
61.6 
64.1 

14.2 
16.7 
17.7 
37.2 
12.6 
13.9 
16.4 
19.5 
11.2 

13.6 
30.2 
13.9 
34.9 
10.7 
17.8 
17.9 
12.2 
17.0 

2.1 
2.1 
1.3 
10.9 
1.6 
2.1 
2.4 
1.9 
1.8 

i-S 

4.7 

4..S 

7.0 

4.6 

Recreational  facilities  (excluding  buildings).. 

Sanitation                                 . 

4,8 
4.3 

Water  and  sewer  systems  and  other  utilities 

Other                      -.- - .        .- 

4.7 
5.9 

100.0 

95.6 

47.5 

16.5 

31.0 

24.3 

16.4 

8.4 

4-4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

94.0 
95.6 
96.2 

12.1 
9.2 
69.4 

4.2 

1.0 

24.6 

7.9 
8.2 
44.8 

25.4 
49.3 
18.4 

32.0 
29.0 
6.1 

24.5 
8.1 
2.3 

6.0 

4.4 

Welfare                                .    .-. 

3.8 

100.0 
100.0 

96.6 
52.0 

93.4 
24.4 

2.8 

93.4 
21.6 

1.0 
9.8 

1.7 
16.9 

0.5 
0.9 

3.4 

Other                                                                         .  ... 

48.0 

1 

A  Less  than  0.05  percent. 


30  percent  of  tlic  woikers  were  from  tlie  skilled 
wage  class  and  only  40  percent  were  from  the 
unskilled.  Service  projects  provided  for  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  professional  and  tech- 
nical workers  and  semiskilled  workers.  Of  the 
workers  on  public  activities  projects,  25  percent 
were  from  the  professional  and  technical  group, 
25  percent  from  the  semiskilled,  and  32  percent 
from  the  skilled.  These  projects  provide  em- 
ployment for  teachers,  artists,  musicians,  writ- 
ers, and  other  professionally  trained  persons. 
Projects  of  these  types  are  usually  set  up  in 
urban  areas  whore  the  unemployed  workers 
include  many  from  the  professional,  technical, 
and  clerical  fields.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
struction work  on  highways  and  roads  is  usually 
most  urgent  in  rural  areas,  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  unemployed  unskilled  workers. 

Characteristics  of  WPA  Workers 

In  atldition  to  the  skill  and  work  experience 
of  WPA  workers,  sex  and  age  characteristics  are 
determining  factors  in  the  selection  of  projects 
to  be  operated.  These  characteristics  also 
affect  the  return  of  WPA  workers  to  emjiloy- 
ment  in  private  industry. 


Men  have  always  been  in  a  large  majority  on 
the  WPA  rolls.  But  with  the  changing  eco- 
nomic situation  the  percentage  of  women  WPA 
workers  has  increased  sharply.  On  June  16, 
1942,  women  represented  27  percent  of  the  total 
employment,  the  highest  this  proportion  had 
ever  been.  WPA  employment  in  June  1942,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  at  a  lower  level  than  it 
had  ever  been  before. 


CHART     4 

PERCENTAGE      DISTRIBUTION      OF      WPA      WORKERS 
BY      AGE      GROUPS 

February    1942     and     April   1941 
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Iahle      10.-    Number     of     Women      I'mployed      on 
Projects  Oper.med  bv    W  PA 

QiARiERLY,  December  1935-Jvne  1942 


Date 


wss 

December  24 

1936 

Miireh  25 

Juno  24 , 

September  30 

Oecrmber  30_ 

1937 

March  31 

June  30 

.September  29 

Deecmber  29.. 

1938 

March  30 , 

June  29.... 

September  28.. 

I)cci>niber  28 

1939 
March  29 

June  28 - 

September  27 

December  27.. 

WiO 

March  27 

June  26 

Septemlx>r  25 

December  26 

1941 

March  26 

June  25.. ., 

September  24 

December  16 

Wii 

March  17 

June  16 


Number 

Percent  of 
all  workers 

330, 732 

12.! 

440.  193 
387,841 
393.  825 
3.52.  963 

1,5.3 
17.2 
1.5.7 
16  4 

364,  639 
323,  275 
266,  369 
284,005 

16.8 
18.2 
17,7 
17.0 

335,  612 
372,  058 
409,  9,54 
405,  665 

13.7 
13.3 
13.1 
13.5 

391,442 
362,  784 
251,071 
333, 620 

13.6 
14.6 
14.6 
16.1 

367,  062 
243,  276 
264,611 
323,288 

16.6 
1.5.4 
16.  1 
17.7 

312,  128 
2.54.814 
201.212 
2,30,  184 

18.8 
19.2 
19.7 
22.0 

226.  978 
187,  726 

23.6 
26.8 

A  survey  of  certified  WPA  workers  in  Feb- 
runry  1942  indieated  tlie  median  age  of  WPA 
workers  in  the  continental  United  States  to  be 


46  years.  Previons  surveys  in  February  1039 
antl  April  1941  showed  the  median  age  to  he 
39  years  and  43  years,  respectively.  Only  37 
percent  of  the  WPA  workers  in  February  1939 
were  over  45  years  of  age ;  this  age  group  repre- 
sented 44  percent  of  WPA  employment  in 
April  1941  and  54  percent  in  February  1942, 
In  February  1942,  nearly  one-fourth  (23 
pei-cent)  of  the  WPA  workers  were  under  35 
years  of  age,  more  than  one-fourth  (27  percent) 
were  55  years  of  age  and  older,  leaving  50 
percent  in  the  middle  age  group,  35  to  54  years. 

The  women  emj)loyed  on  WPA  projects  were 
younger  than  the  men.  The  median  age  of 
women  in  February  1942  was  given  as  44  years, 
and  that  of  men  as  47  years.  The  proportion 
of  women  in  the  various  age  groups  differed 
markedly  from  the  proportions  given  for  men. 
Slightly  more  than  one-fourth  (26  percent)  of 
all  women  were  under  35  years  of  age,  55  per- 
cent were  in  the  middle  age  group,  and  only 
20  percent  were  55  years  of  age  or  older. 

The  decrease  m  the  level  of  WPA  employ- 
ment in  recent  years  was  accompanied  by  a 
rise  in  the  proportion  of  Negro  workers  em- 
ployed. In  February  1942,  Negro  workers 
represented  18  percent  of  the  WPA  total  as 
compared  with  13  percent  of  the  total  in 
February  1939,  and  17  percent  in  April  1941. 
Negro  workers  on  the  WPA  rolls  were,  as  a 
group,  younger  than  white  workers.  Their 
median  age  in  Fcbruarv  1942  was  44  vears  as 


Table   17. — Percentage   DisTRiBrTiox  of  WP.\   Workers,   by  Age   Group   and  by  Sex 

Continental  United  States 
Febeiarv  1939,  April  1941,  ANr>  Febriarv  1942 


Ally  i^Toup  (years) 

February  19.39 

A 

.\pril  1941  " 

February  1942  c 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Men 

Women 

Total        

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100  0 

18-19-               

1.6 
11.0 
13.8 
12.8 
12.2 
11.7 
10.8 
10.3 
8.4 
6.8 
'1.6 

39.4 

1.5 
11. 1 
14.3 
13.0 
12.0 
11.4 
10.6 
10.2 
8.3 
5.9 
1.7 

39.2 

2.2 
10.4 
10.5 
11.4 
13.5 
13.4 
12.5 
11.0 
8.6 
5.3 
1.2 

40.7 

1.5 
7.9 
10.9 
11.3 
11.2 
13.0 
12.9 
11.8 
10.0 
7.1 
2.4 

42.8 

1.3 
7.8 
11.2 
11.4 
10.  9 
12.6 
12.8 
11.8 
10.2 
7.4 
2.6 

42.9 

2.7 
8.4 
9.2 
10.9 
12.8 
14.6 
13.3 
11.9 
9.  1 
5.7 
1.4 

42.1 

1.0 
5.1 
7.8 
9.5 
10.  3 
12.3 
14.0 
13.4 
12.9 
9.9 
3.8 

46.4 

0.8 
4.7 
7.9 
9.4 
9.7 
11.6 
13.8 
13.6 
13.4 

in.  8 

4.4 
47.2 

\  7 

20-24 

25-29. 

30-34 

35-39.. 

lo  5 

40-44 

45-49          .   . 

14.5 
14  6 

50-54... 

5,5-.59 

13.2 

60-<Vl        

Median  age  (years) 

44.  1 

A  Represents  certified  WPA  workers  employed  in  February  1939  whose  certifications  were  continued  in  the  review  of  need  conducted  at  that  time. 
^  Represents  certified  AVPA  workers  employed  on  April  30,  1941. 
c  Represents  certified  WPA  workers  employed  on  February  27,  1942. 
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compared  with  47  years  for  white  workers. 
Negro  women,  for  wliom  tlie  median  age  was  39 
years,  were  yomiger  than  Negro  men,  for  whom 
the  median  age  was  46  years.  The  median 
age  of  Negro  women  workers  (39)  was  much 
lower  than  that  of  white  women  workers  (45). 
The  average  age  of  WPA  workers  varied  con- 
siderably   by    state    in    February    1942.     The 


states  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  had 
the  largest  proportion  of  WPA  workers  45  years 
of  age  and  over.  The  younger  WPA  workers 
predominated  in  the  southern  states.  These 
differences  reflect  the  difliculties  older  men  had 
in  obtaming  employment  in  private  industry,  m 
and  the  small  amount  of  uidustrial  employment 
in  the  South. 


FINANCIAL  SUMMARY 


THE  program  of  the  Work  Projects  Adminis- 
tration is  financed  jointly  by  the  Federal 
government  and  by  state  and  local  agencies, 
which  sponsor  the  projects.  WPA  funds  (Fed- 
eral), obtained  by  annual  appropriations  made 
by  Congress,  are  used  chiefly  to  pay  the  wages 
of  project  workers.  The  sponsors'  share  of 
funds  is  used  prmcipally  for  materials,  equip- 
ment, and  other  nonlabor  costs.  Sponsors'  con- 
tributions have  increased  from  10  percent  in  the 
first  year  of  the  program  to  31  percent  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1942.  The  proportion  of 
total  fimds  supplied  by  the  WFA  has  decreased 
correspondingly. 

Appropriations 

To  finance  the  WPA  program  during  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1942,  Congress  appropriated 
ihrough  the  Emergency  Relief  Appropriation 
Act,  fiscal  year  1942,  the  sum  of  .$875,000,000.' 
In  addition,  use  of  unobligated  balaiices  amount- 
ing to  $40,985,000,  appropriated  under  earlier 

'  Major  acts  under  which  the  WPA  operated  and  received  appropria- 
tions were:  The  ER.\  Act  of  1935.  approved  April  8,  1935;  thi'  ERA  Act 
of  19.36,  June  22.  1936;  the  ERA  Act  of  1937.  June  29,  1937;  the  ERA  Act 
of  1938,  June  21,  1938;  the  ERA  Act  of  1939,  June  30.  1939;  the  ERA  Act, 
fiseal  year  1941,  June  26,  1940;  and  the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1942,  July  1. 
19(1. 

Five  deficiency  appropriations  were  made  in  the  following  acts:  The 
First  Deficic>ncy  .\ppropriation  Act,  fiscal  year  1937,  approved  Fehrilary 
9,  1937;  Public  Resolution  No.  SO,  75th  Coneress,  March  2.  1938;  Public 
Resolution  No.  1,  76th  Congress.  Apu\  13,  19.39;  and  the  Urgent  nefl- 
eiency  .Appropriation  Act,  1941  (Public  Law  No.  9,  77th  Congress), 
March  1,  1941. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  acts,  several  other  acts  of  Congress 
have  affected  the  organization  of  WP.\  and  the  conduct  of  its  program. 
Reorganization  Plan  No,  1,  prepared  by  the  President  in  accordance  witli 
the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939,  incorporated  the  WP.V  in  the  new  Federal 
Works  Agency  (July  1,  1939).  Other  legislation  has  pertained  to  the  u.se 
of  WPA  funds  for  designated  purposes  or  the  transfer  of  WPA  funds  to 
ot  her  Federal  agencies. 


ERA  acts,  was  authorized,  making  available  a 
total  of  $915,985,000.  From  this  amount, 
$200,000  was  transferred  to  the  Procurement 
Division  of  the  Treasury  Department  for  the 
work  relief  supply  fund  and  $45,600  to  the 
Federal  Works  Agency  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, leaving  a  net  total  of  $915,739,000  for 
WPA  operations  (Table  18). 


Table   18. — Amount  of  Funds    Available  to  WPA 
During  the  Yeah  Ending  .June  30,  1942,  by  Source 


Source 


Specific  appropriation,  ER.\  .\ct.  fiscal  year  1942 

Reappropriated  balances  under  prior  ERA  acts 

Total  funds  available  to  WPA_ 

Less  transfer  of  WP.\  funds  to; 

Procurement    Division    for    Work    Relief 

Supply  Fund $200, 000 

Federal  Works  Agency,  for  administration __      45, 600 

Net  funds  available  to  WPA 


$875, 000, 000 
*  40,  984, 982 


916.984,982 


245,600 


915,  739, 382 


A  Includes  $16,486,530  of  1938, 1939,  and  fiscal  year  1941  act  funds  which 
continued  to  be  available  for  ohlij/ation  on  Federal  construction  projects 
through  provisions  of  the  flsciil  vear  lii42act.  Of  this  amount,  $12,746,568 
was  available  for  projects  ij|>erated  by  WPA  and  $3,739,962  tor  WPA 
projects  operated  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U .  S.  Treasury  Department. 

The  1942  ERA  Act  also  made  funds  available 
to  tlu-ee  other  Federal  agencies  for  expenses  they 
incur  in  connection  with  the  WPA  program. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  received  $1,400,- 
000;  the  Treasury  Department  $6,005,000,  and 
the  United  States  Employees'  Compensation 
Commission  $3,500,000. 


Allocations  of  WPA  Funds 

Of   the   total   funds   available   to   the   WPA 
($915,739,000),  93  percent,  or  $848,753,000,  was 
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allocated  by  the  AYPA  for  the  operation  of 
projects.  Allocations  made  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  AVFA  amounted  to  $34,971,000, 
and  $35,000  was  set  aside  for  the  settlemeni  of 
property  damage  claims. 

Continuing  a  policy  inaugurated  in  tlie  fiscal 
year  1939,  WPA  allocated  $5,080,000  of  its 
funds  appropriated  under  the  ERA  Act,  fiscal 
year  1942,  to  other  Federal  agencies  for  the 
operation  of  WPA  projects  and  for  adminis- 
trative  expenses  incurred   in   this  connection.-' 


T.\Bi.K  19. — .Amount  of  WPA  Ft-nd.s  Alliic.\ted  to 
Other  Feder.^l  Agencies  for  WPA  Project.^ 
Under    the    ERA    Act,    Fi.scal    Year    1942,    by 

AOENCY 

Thkough  June  30,  1942 


received  $387,000.  A  distribution  of  allocations 
under  the  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1942,  by  agency 
and  bureau  is  shown  in  Table  19. 

The  1942  act  also  authorized,  for  the  first 
time,  allocations  of  WPA  funds  to  other  Federal 
agencies  for  achnmistrative  expenses  uicurred 
in  connection  with  the  planning  ancj  review  of 
WPA  projects.  Such  allocations  were  limited 
by  the  act  to  $576,000.  Of  the  $357,500 
allocated,  $104,900  went  to  the  Interior  De- 
partment, $t)O,(i00  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  and  $49,000  to  the  Navy  Department. 
Smaller  amounts  were  allocated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, the  War  Department,  the  Veterans' 
Admmistration,  and  the  Labor  Department. 


Agency 


Total 


Total.., f5  080.424 

Department  of  Agriculture 


Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine. 

Forest  Service - 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

Oeneral  administrative  expenses  a... 


Depiirtment  of  Commerce- 


Coast  and  Oeodetic  Survey 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce - 
Weather  Bureau 


Department  of  the  Interior. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service- 
National  Park  Service. 


Department  of  Labor:  Labor  Statistics. 
Library  of  Congress . 


3.  485.  943 


2,  274. 076 

1.  027.  777 

2.160 

181.940 


573,  480 

3.=..  000 

4IM.  904 

73.  .176 


16.  920 
122.  747 


290.  279 
60.  .100 


Department  of  the  Navy-. 


Coast  Guard 

Yards  and  Docks. 


49.  ni3 


1.1)13 
4S,  1100 


Federal  Security  Agency:  Public  Health  Service- 
Veterans'  Administration ..- 

AVar  Department:  Quartermaster  Corps 


60,  con 

386, 942 
34.  000 


*■  Not  distributed  by  bureau. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depi.rlii  ent. 


The  largest  allotment,  $3,486,000,  went  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  a 
provision  of  the  act  that  $3,500,000  could  be 
allocated  to  bureaus  of  that  department  for  the 
continuation  of  existing  projects.  An  allocation 
of  $465,000  was  made  to  the  Bureau  of  P'oreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, for  the  continuation  of  the  marketing 
laws   survey.      The   Veterans'    Administration 


1  The  ER.\  \<-t.  fiscal  year  1942.  set  a  limit  of  $8,.?00.0fl0  on  the  amount 
that  might  be  transferred  for  this  purpose.  The  limits  under  earlier  acts 
were:  ERA  Act  of  1938,  $88,000,000;  ERA  Act  of  1939.  .$60,000,000:  and 
ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1941,  $44,000,000.  The  ERA  Act,  fiscal  year  1943, 
makes  no  provision  for  further  allocations  of  this  nature. 


Expenditures  of  WPA  Funds 

Total  expenditures  of  W^PA  funds  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1942,  including  liquida- 
tion of  obligations  incurred  under  earlier  ERA 
acts,  amounted  to  $887,648,000.  This  is  the 
smallest  annual  expenditure  since  the  progi-am 
began;  it  represents  a  reduction  of  33  percent 
from  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  of  60 
percent  from  that  of  the  peak  year,  1939. 
The  programs  opertitcd  by  the  WPA  accounted 
tor  $879,248,000  of  tliis  amount,  and  the 
remaining  $8,400,000  was  expended  for  pro- 
grams operated  by  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  gi'eater  part  of  the  WPA  funds  expendetl 
during-  the  fiscal  year  1942  was  for  the  operation 
of  work  projects.  Of  the  amount  spent  by  the 
WPA,  $844,498,000,  or  96  percent,  was  for 
pioject  operations;  $34,717,000,  or  3.9  percent, 
was  for  administrative  expenses;  and  $32,000 
was  used  for  the  settlement  of  pro])erty  damage 
claims.  WPA  funds  spent  by  other  Federal 
agencies  included  $7,892,000  for  project  opera- 
tions, $258,000  for  admiiiistriitive  costs  iiiciilent 
to  such  operations,  and  $250,000  for  nthninis- 
tiative  expenses  incurred  in  planning  and 
reviewing  WPA  projects. 

Trends  in  Expenditures 

The  charting  of  monthly  expenditures  of 
WPA  funds   (see  Chart  5)   shows  clearly  the 
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Includes  WPA  funds    allocated    to  other    Federal    agencies  from  July   1938  to  date. 


chiiiigcs  in  the  size  of  the  WPA  program.  How- 
ever, because  of  the  variation  in  the  number  of 
pay  days    for    project    workers    between    one 


month  and  the  next  month  and  other  technical 
factors  associaletl  with  pay  roll,  accounting, 
and   purchasing   procechax's,    expenditure    data 


Table  20. Amount  of  WPA  Funds  Expended  for  Programs  Operated  by   WPA  and  by  Other  Federal 

Agencies,  by  Fiscal  Year-* 

Through  June  30.  1942 


Oraud  total 

Programs  operated  by  WPA 

Programs 

operated  hy 

other  Federal 

agencies  " 

Year  ending  June-  30— 

Total 

Project  operations 

.^.dministration 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

.^moimt 

Percent 

Total  

C$10,468,249,193 

c  $10,  280,  653, 697 

100.0 

.$9,  868,  640,  306 

95.9 

$402, 079.  623 

3.9 

$181,595,496 

1,  258,  1.30,  249 

1,818,130,501 

1,  427,  374,  309 

C  2,  230,  749,  993 

C  1,  520,  106,  078 

C  1,326,110,531 

C  887, 647,  532 

1,  258,  130,  249 

1,  818,  130,  501 

1,427,  374,  .3119 

c  2, 157,  200.  .362 

CI,  461,  790, 340 

c  1.  284,  780,  435 

c  879,  247,  601 

100.0 
100.  0 
100.  0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 

1,193.567,378 
1,  751.  286,  222 

1,  3a3.  566,  376 

2,  067,  971,  970 
1,  408,  571,  637 
1,  239,  178,  494 

844,  498,  229 

94.9 
96.3 
95.5 
95.9 
96.4 
96.5 
96.0 

64,  562, 871 
66.844,279 
63,  807, 933 
73,401,072 
53,171,371 
45,  574,  658 
34,  717, 439 

5.1 
3.7 

1936- - ---- 

1937                           

193S            

1939                            .. 

3.6 
3.5 
3.9 

58,  315,  738 

41,  330.  096 

8,  400, 031 

1940                --- 

1942                 -     - 



.  Includes  NYA  administrative  expenses  incurred  prior  to  July  1939  hut  does  not  include  funds  for  other  N\  .\  actu-ities  or  W  PA  funds  transferred 
under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935  and  1936  for  land  utilization  and  rural  rehabilitation  programs  admmistered  by  the  Farm  Security  Admmistration. 

"includes  work  projects  and  administratis  expenditures  of  WPA  funds  allocated  under  section  3  of  the  ERA  Act  of  1938,  section  11  of  the  ERA 
\ct  of  19.39  section  lOof  the  ER.\  Act,  fiscal  vear  1941,  and  section6of  the  ER.\  .^ct,  fiscal  year  1942. 

c'incu'dS'a  total  of  $15,933,768  expended  on  miscellaneous  activities  including  purchases  of  surplus  clot  nni,  aid  to  self-he  p  ami  ™operatue 
associations,  tornado  relief,  and  settlement  of  property  damage  claims.  The  distribution  of  this  total  by  fiscal  year  is  as  follows:  I939-$1d,S2,,320, 
1940— $47,332;  1941— $27,283;  1942— $31,833. 

Source:    Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
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T.\BLE  21. — Amount  of  WPA  Funds  Expended  for  Programs  Operated  by  WPA  and  by  Other  Federal 

Agencie,s  '^ 

Monthly,  July  193.5-June  1942 

[In  thousands] 


Month 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

19411 

1941 

1942 

Total          ..             --        -  - 

$251, 101 

$1,  987,  463 

164,  779 
159,  586 
184,  487 
174,  18fi 
163.  974 
160.017 

157, 077 
1,',1,  504 
158,  902 
174,  298 
160,860 
177,  793 

$1,  446,  954 

141,  3,50 
128,  079 
158, 146 
137.  214 
131,  .3.53 
141,  5.56 

112,  776 
99,544 
97,  605 
96,  575 
95.  672 

107,  085 

$1,  997,  512 

102,  537 
10,5, 258 
14,5,  984 
142.  007 
152.  632 
169,  699 

167,  544 
198.  174 
201. 533 
204. 743 
192,  607 
214.  794 

$1,  804,  307 

181,  427 
158,  858 
203.  183 

169.  937 
167.  211 

170,  739 

141.  716 
137, 074 
106,280 
116.010 
118,  565 
113,301 

$1,440,088 

$1, 135,  217 

$405,607 

121,060 
120,431 
141,545 
134,  775 
130,5-2 
118,  671 

111,643 
118,402 
103.  891 
116.307 
lOS. 407 
114.284 

116,957 
106,  778 
112,  948 
110,  5f  3 
106,  848 
99,  093 

90,  3,59 
77,  676 

77,  752 
81,600 
76.620 

78.  133 

78.  Ofll 

February                                            .      

fkV.  .',r,3 

611  *>7I' 

April                                  .- 

68.  796 

May 

62,  7il6 

57,  6S1 

July 

162 

5,812 
16,960 
35,  210 
58,  661 
134,  29I-. 

August                         .      .  .  _ 

September -. 

December,  _.  

A  For  programs  included,  see  footnotes  to  Table  20. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 


lag;  bohiiid  chang-es  in  the  employment  level 
and  are  subject  to  more  pronounced  fluctua- 
tions than  employment. 

Expenditures  rose  rapidly  after  the  initiation 
of  the  WPA  program  in  the  summer  of  1935, 
reaching  approximately  $170,000,000  a  month 
in  the  spring  of  1036.  There  was  a  general 
trend  tlownwanl   in   jiroject   employment   from 


DISTRIBUTION   OF   WPA   EXPENDITURES 
BY  OBJECT  OF    EXPENDITURE* 

Y«ar    Ending    June  30.  1942 


AOMtNISTRATION 

pnojEcT 

NONLABOR 
13.3% 

3. 

3r« 

^  CipcndlturM   el   WPA   funds   lor 
and  projects   «p«riled   by   WP*. 


then  until  the  fall  of  1937,  and  montlily  expend- 
itui-es  averaged  less  than  $100,000,000  per 
month.  The  following  winter,  WPA  operations 
were  expanded  to  relieve  the  acute  unemploy- 
ment caused  by  the  1937  business  recession,  and 
monthly  expenditures  showed  a  steady  rise, 
reacliing  a  peak  of  $215,000,000  in  December 
193,8. 

Since  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1938,  the 
general  trend  in  expenditures  has  biH'ii  down- 
ward, with  only  relatively  slight  and  short-lived 
increases  due  jjrincipally  to  seasonal  factors. 
In  July  1941,  expenditures  were  $90,000,000. 
Tliere  was  a  steady  tlecrease  in  WPA  expencH- 
turcs  through  the  following  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1942.  By  February,  the  expenditure  level 
v^as  $69,000,000  and  by  June  it  had  dropped  to 
$58,000,000.  This  is  the  smallest  montlily 
expenditure  since  October  1935,  the  fourth 
month  of  the  program. 

Administrative  Expenditures 

Each  ERA  act  since  the  ERA  Act  of  1939  has 
set  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  funds  that  the 
WPA  may  use  for  administrative  pin-poses. 
The  ERA  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1942  limited 
the  amount  of  obligations  that  might  be  in- 
curred for  such  purposes  to  $35,466,000,'  Of 
this  amount,  not  more  than  $29,016,000  was  to 

3  .\s  directed  by  the  Independent  OtEces  Appropriation  .\ct.  1942, 
$45,600  of  this  amount  was  translerred  to  the  Office  of  .Administrator, 
Federal  Worlis  Agency. 
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Table  22. — Amount  of  WPA  Funds  Expended  fok 
Pk()<:r.\ms  Operated  hv  WPA  and  By  Othek 
Federal  Agencies 

Monthly,  Jvly  iy4i-JvNE  1942 


[In  thousands] 

Month 

Total 

Programs 
operated 
by  WPA 

ProErams 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  * 

Total 

$887,647 

$879.  247 

$8,400 

1941 
July                        

90.  359 
77,  576 

77.  752 
81.600 
76.  620 

78.  133 

78.001 
68.563 
69,870 
68,796 
62,  796 
57,581 

88.428 

76,  331 
76,868 
80,631 
7,5.  761 

77,  195 

77,  426 
68,332 
69,  666 
68,604 
62.  619 
57,386 

1,931 

Aufiust 

1,  245 

884 

October 

969 

8.59 

December 

938 

1941 

575 

February 

231 

March _       

April 

204 
192 

177 

195 

A  Financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  funds. 

Source:  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury   Department  and  the 
Worli  Projects  Administration. 


be  used  for  personal  services  (salaries"),  $2,.SflO,- 
000  for  travel,  $500,000  for  comniuiiicaliou, 
and  $300,000  for  printing  and  binding.  Table 
23  shows  the  obligations  ineiiin>(l  during  the 
fiscal  year  for  the  administration  of  the  WPA 
pi'ogram. 

More  than  four-fifths  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  WPA  program  is  represented  by 
salaries  of  personnel.  The  large  reductions  in 
administrative  expenditures  reflect  the  de- 
ci-eases  in  the  administrative  force.  (See  Table 
20.)     Numbering  more  than  35,000  at  the  peal< 


Table  23. — Amount  of  WPA  Funds  Obligated  For 
Administration  of  WPA,  bv  Ob.tect  of  Ex- 
penditure 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1942 


Object  of  expenditure 

.\mount 

Percent 

Total 

$34,  479,  273 

100.0 

28,  597,  486 

657,  588 
1, 290,  994 

83.0 

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equip- 

1.9 

Rent                   

3.7 

3,  918.  088 

11.3 

4KX.  932 
2.  644.  023 
137.  033 
282,  ,580 
154.568 
210.  962 

1.4 

7.7 

0.4 

0.8 

Heat,  light,  power,  water,  electricity 

Other                                         

0.4 
0.6 

Other                                                   

15, 117 

0.1 

Source:  Work  Projects  Administration. 


of  WPA  operations  in  HKIS,  the  administrative 
staff  has  been  steadUy  decreased  since  that  time. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1942,  about 
19,000  ])ersoiis  were  employed  in  an  adminis- 
trative capacity.  Further  reductions  during 
the  year  brought  this  number  down  to  about 
11,000  by  June  30,  1942.  More  than  10,000  of 
these  employees  were  in  state  and  local  offices, 
about  900  were  in  the  ceiitral  office  in  Washing- 
ton, and  250  were  regional  and  other  field  office 
employees. 

Sponsors'  Funds 

State  and  local  governments  have  cooperated 
in  the  operation  of  the  WPA  program  since  its 
begmnmg.  Although  the  size  of  the  program 
has  varied  from  year  to  year,  sponsors'  contribu- 
tions have  increased  each  year  from  the  begm- 
nmg of  the  program.  In  the  fiscal  year  1942, 
sponsors  spent  $381,150,000  on  projects,  bring- 
ing their  total  for  seven  years  to  $2,722,500,000. 
The  proportion  of  sponsors'  expenditures  to  the 
total  cost  in  tliis  period  rose  from  10  percent 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program  to  3 1  percent  in 
the  seventh  year. 

Sponsors'  contributions  to  project  cost  are 
subject  to  statutory  control.  At  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  all  non-Feck'ral  projects 
approved  after  January  1,  1940,  must  be  borne 
by  the  sponsors  in  each  state.  However,  proj- 
ects which  have  been  certified  as  being  im- 
portant for  military  or  naval  pui-poses  may  be 
exempted  from  this  regulation.  During  the 
fiscal  year  1942,  sponsors  furnished  nearly  23 
percent  of  the  total  cost  of  certified  war  projects. 

WPA  and  Sponsors'  Expenditures 

Total  expenditures  on  projects  operated  by 
WPA  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  amounted  to 
$1,225,648,000,  of  which  WPA  furnished 
$844,498,000  and  sponsors  $381,150,000.  This 
is  the  smallest  total  amount  spent  on  WPA 
projects  for  any  fiscal  year  since  the  WPA 
began  operations,  and  represents  a  reduction  of 
more  than  31  percent  from  the  j)receding  year, 
and  of  more  than  52  jjercent  from  the  peak  year 
of  1939. 
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CHART     7 

WPA  AND  SPONSORS'  EXPENDITURES  ON  PROJECTS 

OPERATED  BY   WPA,  BY  FISCAL  YEAR 

AND  BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS 

Through   June   30,  1942 


YFAR   ENDING 


JUNE    30.   1936 


JUNE    30.   1937 


JUNE    30.  t938 


JUNE    30.  1939 


JUNE    30.   I940 


JUNE    30.   1941 


JUNE   30.   1942 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
1.000  1.500 2.000 


\  SPONSORS'  FUNDS 


Wi^  WPA  FUNDS 


Objects  of  Expenditure 


WPA  fiiiuls  aro  used  to  pay  the  wages  of 
certified  relief  workei-s  and  some  of  the  sujjer- 
visory  personnel,  and  a  portion  of  the  nonlabor 
costs.  Of  total  project  expenditures  made  by 
WPA  durinsj  the  fiscal  year  1942,  86  percent 
represented  the  cost  of  labor,  and  14  percent  the 
cost  of  materials  and  equipment  and  other  non- 
labor  items.  The  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
WPA  funds  used  for  nonlabor  expenses,  from 
10  percent  in  the  fiscal  year  1941  to  14  percent 
in  tlie  fiscal  year  1942,  was  due  chiefly  to  the  in- 
creased emphasis  on  war  projects,  which  are 
primarily  construction  projects  and  involve 
hifrher  than  usual  nonlabor  costs. 

Sponsors'  funds  are  used  mainly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  equipment,  the  rent  of 
equipment,  and  other  nonlabor  costs,  items 
wliich  represented  83  percent  of  total  sponsors' 
expenditures  dm-ing  the  fiscal  year  1942.  The 
balance  of  sponsors'  funds,  17  percent,  was 
used  for  the  wages  of  supervisory  personnel  and 
skilled  workmen  not  available  among  persons 
certified  for  WPA  employment. 


Types  of  Projects 

The  distiibution  of  expenditures  by  types  of 
projt'cts  indicates  a  change  in  emphasis  on  cer- 
tain kuids  of  work.     The  participation  of  the 


WPA  in  the  natioiml  defense  and 
war  programs  accounts  for  much 
of  this  change.  Airport  woik, 
for  example,  accounted  for  more 
than  8  percent  of  total  project 
expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1942, 
l)ut  slightly  less  than  4  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1941,  and  about  2 
percent  in  earlier  years. 

A  considerable  amount  of  de- 
fense and  war  work  is  also 
included  m  other  types  of  con- 
struction woik,  such  as  highways, 
roads,  and  streets,  water  and 
sewer  systems  and  other  utilities, 
and  buildings.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  projects  of  these 
""""  types  has  not  changed,  however, 
as  an  expansion  of  defense  work  in  some  in- 
stances has  been  more  than  offset  by  a  curtail- 
ment ui  nondefense  work.  This  is  the  case  in 
highway,  road,  and  street  work,  which,  while 
lemaining  the  most  important  single  type, 
shows  a  relative  decline.  Expenditures  on  these 
projects  represented  only  32  percent  of  the  total 
in  the  fiscal  year  1942,  as  compared  with  39 
percent  in  the  preceding  year  and  42  percent 
in  the  fiscal  year  1940.  Public  building  work, 
including  construction  and  improvenunit  of 
buildings  at  military  and  naval  reservations, 
shows  a  slight  proportional  increase — from  10 
percent  of  total  expeuilitures  in  fiscal  year  1940 


Table  24. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds 

KXPENDED     ON     PrO.IECTS     OPERATED     BY     WPA,     B\ 

Fiscal  Year  and  by  Source  of  Funds 

ThrovGH  JrNE  30.  1942 


Sponsors'  funds 

Year  enilint; 
June  so- 

Total  funds 

WPA  funds 

.Amount 

Pcr- 

cnnt  of 
total 
funds 

Total.... 

$12,591,157,953 

$9,868,640,306 

$2,  722,  517,  647 

21.6 

1936 ..._ 

1937 

1938 _ 

1,  326,  457,  262 
2,051,890,076 
1,735,173,997 
2,561,911,030 
1,902,929,067 
1,  787,  148,  267 
1,  225,  648,  254 

1,  193,  567,  378 
1,  751,  280,  222 

1,  363,  566,  376 

2,  (167,  971,  970 
1,408,571,637 
1,  239, 178,  494 

844, 498,  229 

132,889,884 
300.  603,  854 
371,  607,  621 
493, 939.  060 
494,  3,57,  430 
547,  909,  773 
381,  150,  025 

10  II 
14-  7 
21.4 

1939 

1940 

1941. _ ._._ 

I'I42 

19.3 
26,0 
30  7 
31.1 

Source:  WPA  expenditures  based  on  U.  S.  Treasury  Dopartmont  and 
WPA  reports;  sponsors'  expenditures  based  on  WPA  reports. 
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to  11  percent  in  fiseiil  yejii-  1041,  and  IL'  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1042.  The  pi'oport  ion  of  expend- 
itures fur  water  and  sewer  systems  and  otiier 
utilities  wliicli  was  less  than  11  percent  in  tlie 
fiscal  years  1940  and  1941  declined  only  slit^htly 
in  (lie  fiscal  year  1942.  Woik  on  recreational 
facilities  lias  been  p:reatly  curtailed.  Kxiiendi- 
tures  for  this  work  in  fiscal  year  1040  were  (i 
])ercent  of  total  ex])enditures,  5  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1041,  and  only  3  percent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1042. 

E.\pen<litni'es  for  service  ]')rojecfs  accoinited 
for  27  ]iei-cent  of  all  WPA  pi-oject  ex])en(litnres 
dnriiiLi-  the  fiscal  year  1042  as  coni])ared  with 
about  24  j)ercent  for  the  fiscal  year  1041, 
Welfare  jirojects,  which  include  sewinp:,  house- 
keeping aide,  public  health  activities,  and 
nursery  schools,  accountetl  for  the  lar<iesl  share 
of  expenditures  in  this  group,  or  14  ])(>rcent  of 
the  total  project  funds  expended  in  the  fiscal 
year  1942.  The  public  activities  group,  includ- 
hig  education,  recreation,  library  and  arts 
projects,  used  up  more  than  8  percent  of  the 
expenditures.  Four  peicent  of  the  total  was 
spent  for  research  and  records  projects. 

Training  projects  accounted  for  more  than 
2  percent  of  total  WPA  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1942.  Included  in  these  were  vocational 
training  schools,  in-plant  preenii)loynient  train- 
ing, and  training  as  airport  servicemen  and 
household  workers.  These  projects  are  de- 
scribed in  detail  in  another  section  of  this 
report. 

The  sponsors'  share  of  total  expendilures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1942  v.  as  more  than  ot  iiereent. 
This  was  about  the  same  proportion  as  for  I  he 
fiscal    ycai-    Ut41.     Since    the    major    pail    of 


WPA   AND  SPONSORS'  EXPENDITURES  ON   PROJECTS 
OPERATED  BY  WPA.  BY  TYPE  OF  PROJECT 


Vear  Ending   June   30.  1942 


TYPE  or  PnOJECT 


PERCENT  OF  TOTAL 


BUILDINGS 


PUBLIC  ACTIVITIES 


AIRPORTS  A 


RESEARCH  AND  RECORDS 


VOCATIONAL 


CONSERVATION 


SANITATION 


sponsors'  funds  is  expended  for  material  and 
e(|ui])ment,  sponsors'  exi)endit uies  are  relatively 
largest  on  projects  requiring  these  items  in 
large  quantities.  Repr(>senting  34  percent  of 
the  cost  of  construction  jirojects  inthefiscal 
year  1942,  sponsors'  expenditures  were  37  per- 
cent of  the  total  expended  on  liighway,  road, 
and  street  projects  and  on  conservation  proj- 
ects; 36  percent  on  water  and  sewer  and  other 
utilities;  and  34  percent  on  public  buildings. 
Although  many  of  the  projects  in  this  group  are 
certified  as  important  for  military  and  naval 
j)urposes,  and  are  therefore  exempt  fi-om  the 
2.">  percent  requirement,  the  sponsors'  share  of 
expenditures  is  more  than  25  percent  on  most 
types  of  projects. 

I^ess  than  25  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  service 
projects  was  defrayed  by  sponsors.     Because  of 


Table  2,5.-    .\m(mnt  at  WPA  and  Sponsor.s'  Funds  Expended  on  Project.s  Operated  by  WPA.  by  Ob.iect  of 

Expenditure  and  by  Source  of  Fcnd.s 

Ye\r  Eniung  June  30,  1942 


vpoTiiliture 

Total  fu' 

Ills 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

Ohji'i'l,  111  1- 

.Vnionnt 

Percent 

.Amount 

Percent 

.Vniouru 

I*erceiit 

Percent 
of  total 
funiis 

Total 

$1,  225,  648,  254 

791, 109, 143 
241,  976,  643 
130,  f,m.  002 
61,  912,  166 

100.0 

19.7 
10.7 

5.  1 

$844,  498.  229 

727,  93S.  698 

78,  317,  602 

29,056,711 

9,  185,  218 

100.(1 

86.2 
9,3 
3,4 
1.1 

,li;i81,  1.50,  025 

63,  170,  445 
163,  6.59,  041 
101,  .593,  291 

.52,  727.  248 

100.0 

16.6 
42.9 
26.7 
1.3. .« 

31.1 

Persona]  services                                               -  

8.0 

Purchase  of  materials,  supplies 

and  efiuipraent 

67.6 

77.8 

85.2 

Source:  WPA  expenditures  based  on  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and  WPA  reports;  sponsors'  expenditures  based  on  WPA  reports. 
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Table  26. 


-Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by 
Major  Type  of  Project  and  by  Source  of  Funds 


Y 

EARS  Ending  June  30, 1941  and  1942 

Year  ending  June  30,  1942 

Year  ending  June  30,  1941 

Typo  of  projrct 

Total  funds 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors' 

funds 

Total  funds 

Sponsors' 

funds 

.\  mount 

Percent 

.\mount 

Percent 
of  total 
funds 

.\mount 

Pircent 

WPA  funds 

.\mount 

Percent 
of  total 
funds 

Total...   --    

$1,  225,  648,  254 

100.0 

$844,  498.  229 

$aSI,  160, 026 

31.1 

$1,787,148,267 

100.0 

$1,  239,  178,  494 

$547,  969.  773 

30.7 

870, 076,  294 

102,  415,  437 
144,  153.  927 
25.  72S.  5S1 
6.  441.  61.1 
393,  410.  623 

40,  880.  833 
10,  59S,  785 

116,64.5,079 
29,801.414 

71.0 

8.4 
11.8 
2.1 
0.5 
32.1 

3.3 
0.9 

9.5 
2.4 

571,863,714 

298,  212,  580 

34.3 

24.9 
34.4 
37.3 
19.7 
37.1 

31.3 
27.2 

35.5 
30.3 

1,  326,  098,  524 

69,  671,  255 
188,  752,  727 

44,  419,  651 

9,  648,  840 

689,  879,  964 

85,  462,  978 
20,  959,  740 

194,  8.52.  636 
22,  460,  783 

74.2 

3.9 
10.6 
2.5 
0.5 
38.6 

4.8 
1.2 

10.9 

1.2 

888,969,331 

52,  761,  219 
124.  027,  6,38 

29,  892,  446 

7,  768,  380 

464,  673,  870 

59,  245,  200 

13,  9.54,  715 

131,  983,  .564 

14,  662,  394 

437,  129,  193 

16  910,  036 

64,  725,  189 

14,  527,  106 

1,  880.  460 

235,  206,  088 

26,  217,  773 
7,  005,  025 

62,  869,  122 
7,  788,  389 

33.0 

\irports  and  airways 

76,  889,  014 

94,  490,  838 

IH.  135,  .554 

5,  172.  1.54 

247,  395,  697 

28,  068,  296 
7,  719,  306 

75,  203,  435 
20,  778,  421 

25,  526,  423 

49,  657,  089 

9,  593,  027 

1,  269,  461 
146,  014,  926 

12,812,538 

2,  879,  479 

41.  436.  644 
9.  022,  993 

2^.3 

34.3 

Conservation - . . 

32,7 
19.6 

nighways.  roads,  and  streets. 
Recreational   facilities   (excl. 
buildings) 

34.1 
30.7 

Sanitation 

Water  and  sewer  systems  and 

33.4 
32.3 

Other 

34.7 

Service  Division _ 

328,  598,  .595 

26.  S 

8.5 
4.2 
14.1 

247,  740,  591 

77,  530,  436 
41,804,219 
128,  40,5,  936 

80,  858,  004 

26,  837,  094 
9,  641,  568 
44.  329.  342 

24.6 

2,5.7 
18.7 
25.7 

434,  036,  856 

138,  932, 155 

72,  370,  817 

222,  733,  883 

24.3 

7.8 
4.0 
12.5 

334,971,118 

104,  081.  442 
.57,  775,  431 
173,  114,245 

99,  065,  737 

34.  850,  713 
14,  595,  386 
49,  619,  638 

22.8 

Public  activities 

Research  and  records 

Welfare    > .             

104,  417,  5.30 
51,  445,  787 
172,  73,5,  278 

25.1 
20.2 
22.3 

Division  of  Training  and  Reem- 
ployment   

29.  031,  162 

943,  463 

—3,001,260 

2.3 

0.1 
—0.2 

27.  484,  23! 

943,  463 

—3,  533,  770 

1,  546,  931 

5.3 

30,  780,  572 

1.7 

19,  086,  994 

11,693,578 

38.0 

.Miscellaneous  * 

,532,  510 

—3,  767,  684 

^.2 

—3,  848,  949 

81.  265 

A  Includes  adjustments  for  excess  of  deposits  in  the  supply  fund  over  payments  out  of  the  supply  fund  and  for  items  in  transit  to  control  accounts 
and  sponsors'  exp'^nditnres  for  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 

Source;  Worlt  Projects  .Administration. 


till'  relatively  low  noiilabor  costs  involved,  proj- 
ects in  the  research  and  records  group  showed 
the  smallest  proportion,  19  percent.  Low  uoii- 
labor  costs  for  trainmg  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1942,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  when 
the  program  was  initiated,  account  for  tlie  fact 
that  only  5  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  training 
projects  was  contributed  by  sponsors  in  the 
fiscal  year  1942  as  compared  with  38  percent 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  kinds  of  projects  operated  under  the 
WPA  program  in  any  state  are  determined 
primarily  by  the  skills  of  the  imemployed 
workers  certified  for  WPA  jobs,  by  the  needs  of 
the  local  communities  for  both  military  and 
civilian  facilities  and  services,  and  by  the 
financial  circumstances  of  the  state  and  local 
governments  which  sponsor  the  projects.  In 
all  but  a  few  states  the  work  progi-ams  during 
the  fiscal  year  1942  included  every  major  type 


of  project,  though  the  emphasis  given  individual 
types  varied  from  state  to  state.  Highway, 
road,  and  street  projects,  which  have  consist- 
ently been  the  outstanding  type  in  most  states 
as  well  as  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  were,  on 
the  basis  of  expenditures,  tlie  most  prominent 
type  in  35  states  during  the  fiscal  year  1942. 
Public  building  projects,  however,  which  ranked 
second  m  importance  on  a  nation-wide  basis, 
equaled  or  exceeded  this  position  in  only  11 
states.  On  the  other  hand,  airport  and  airway 
work  ranked  third  or  higher  in  1,5  states,  even 
though  this  t,vpe  was  only  fourth  natioiially. 
This  is  a  reflection  of  the  wartime  demand  for 
gi'eater  airport  facilities  in  strategic  areas, 
especially  in  the  coastal  states.  The  amounts 
expended  in  each  state  and  then-  percentage 
distribution  are  sho^vn  by  major  types  of  proj- 
ects in  Tables  XII  and  XIII  of  the  appendix. 


PROJECT  ACTIVITIES 


THROUGH  a  prosrrnm  of  useful  public  proj- 
ects, the  Work  Projects  Adiuinislratiou 
since  1935  has  given  employnient  to  millions  of 
unemployed  uorkei-s  tlirou,tj;hout  the  country. 
These  projects  have  addeil  to  tlie  physical  as- 
sets of  local  communities  and  increased  public 
services.  Althoui^h  defense  and  war  projects 
were  prominent  in  the  WPA  program  in  the 
fiscal  year  1942,  the  rest  of  the  program  was 
devoted  to  the  same  broad  range  of  activities 
as  in  precedmg  years. 

WPA  defense  and  war  activities  in  the  fiscal 
year  1942  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  Nation's  defenses.  The  construction  and 
unprovement  work  on  airports  throughout  the 
country,  carried  on  extensively  in  preceding 
years  and  now  intensified,  was  of  great  impor- 
tance. Work  at  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments helped  to  provide  facilities  for  our  ex- 
panding armed  forces.  Many  access  roads  to 
military  and  naval  reservations  and  war  pro- 
duction centers  were  constructed  during  this 
fiscal  year.  These  aids  to  the  war  effort  are 
discussed  on  pages  6-13  of  this  report. 

Many  projects  which  did  not  contribute  di- 
rectly to  the  Nation's  war  program  were  elijni- 
nated.  Of  those  that  were  continued,  some 
were  coiicerned  with  the  completion  of  impor- 
tant public  works  started  in  peacetime;  others, 
although  not  designated  as  war  projects,  were 
continued  because  of  their  contribution  to  the 
health,  welfare,  and  morale  of  the  civUian 
population. 

Althoug^i  the  WPA  operated  on  a  smaller 
scale  during  the  fiscal  year  1942  because  of  a 
reduced  appropriation  and  a  reduction  in  the 


number  of  workers,  substantial  additions  were 
nuule  to  its  accomplishments  of  the  past  six 
years.  In  cooperation  with  local  communities, 
WPA  woikers  have  improved  th(>  physical 
fa<-ilities  for  transportation  and  comnuniica- 
tion,  education,  rtTrcation,  conservation,  public 
jicalth,  and  salutation.  Through  noiiconstruc- 
tion  activities  such  as  echicational  services, 
recreational  leadership,  and  welfare  services, 
substantial  contributions  also  were  made. 

It  is  not  possible  to  deal  in  numerical  terms 
with  all  the  WPA's  project  accomplishments. 
What  follows  is  a  sketch  of  the  chief  fields  of 
WPA  activity,  and  a  summary  account  of  ac- 
complishments in  these  fields  over  seven  years, 
with  a  few  illustrative  examples  of  the  work 
accomplished  during  the  fiscal  year  1942. 

Transportation  and  Communication 

The  transportation  and  conununication  facil- 
ities of  the  Nation  have  been  greatly  ini])roved 
during  seven  years  of  operation  of  the  WPA 
program.  Projects  for  the  construction  and 
improvenu'nt  of  roads  and  streets,  airports,  and 
waterways  have  constituted  a  major  part  of  the 
program  during  this  whole  period. 

Highway,  road,  and  street  projects  are 
especiallj'  suitable  for  WPA  program  operation. 
Work  for  the  improvement  of  roads  and  streets 
is  greatly  needed  in  most  comnuuiities.  Also. 
projects  of  this  type  give  work  to  large  numbers 
of  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  and  their 
oj)eration  can  be  ada])ted  to  fluctuating  un- 
employment since  the  number  of  persons 
employed  can  be  readily  increased  or  decreased. 
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About  644,000  miles  of  highways,  roads,  and 
streets  were  constructed  or  improved  throu sell- 
out the  seven  years  of  operation  of  the  WPA 
program  tlu-ough  June  30,  1942.  Nearly  nine- 
tenths  of  this  work  was  on  rural  roads  and 
highways.  Many  of  these  were  farm-to - 
marlvet  roads,  which  not  only  increased  the 
farmers'  opportunities  to  market  their  goods 
but  made  it  possible  for  inhabitants  of  rural 
areas  to  take  advantage  of  cultin-al  and  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  more  largely  popu- 
lated centers.  Improvements  to  rural  roads 
also  reduced  maintenance  costs  and  made  the 
savings  available  for  use  elsewhere.  Of  the  mile- 
age completed  in  the  seven  years,  about  66,000 
miles  represented  work  in  urban  areas.  More 
than  11,000  jniles  of  road  were  constructed  or 
impi'oved  in  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

Less  than  one-tenth  of  the  highways  and 
roads  built  or  improved  by  WPA  workers  in 
rural  areas  had  ]iigh-tyi)e  stn-facing.  Low-type 
surfaced  or  unsurfaced  roads  meet  the  recpiire- 
ments  of  most  rural  ai'eas  and  the  necessary 
improvements  constitute  a  simple  type  of  con- 
struction— the  widening,  grading,  or  drainage 
of  roadbeds  or  the  surfacing  of  the  roads  with 
crushed  stone  or  gravel.  Many  urban  streets, 
on  the  other  hantl,  must  accommodate  a  heavy 
traffic  load.  More  than  two-fifths  of  the  streets 
widened,  repaired,  or  newly  constructed  in 
urban  areas  had  asphalt,  concrete,  or  other 
high-type  sm'faces. 


Table  27.  Highway.s,  Road.s,  and  Street.s  Con- 
■stri'cted  or  improved  on  projects  operated  by 
WPA 

CUMl'LATIVE   THROUnH  JUNE   30,    1942 


Miles 

Item 

Total 

Hiah-type 
surface 

Low-type 
surface  and 
unsurfaced 

Total 

643,  977 

SB.  .Wfi 

557, 391 

Rural  roads 
Streets  and  alleys 

566,  322              54,  626 
66,  392              29,  067 
11,263                2.893 

511.696 
37,  325 

Other  roads 

8  370 

Into  some  areas  previously  inaccessible  to 
motor  vehicles,  the  WPA  has  built  roads,  such 
as  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Highway,  which  was 
under  construction  in  the  state  of  Llalio. 
This  road  was  cut  through  rough  granite  ridge 


sections  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  over  Lo  Lo 
Pass  which,  before  the  building  of  the  highway, 
could  not  be  reached  by  automobile.  Other 
roads,  such  as  tlie  Wolf  Creek  and  Wilson 
River  Highways  in  Oregon,  reduced  the  mileage 
between  imi)ortant  jioiuts.  These  roads  con- 
nected cstablisheil  highways  and  providetl 
shorter  and  faster  routes  from  Portland  to  the 
coast.  Built  through  heavily  wooded  mountain 
country,  they  also  provided  access  to  about 
twelve  billion  board  feet  of  timber. 

Many  of  the  streets  constructed  in  urban 
areas  by  the  WPA  form  connecting  links  with 
state  and  national  highways.  An  example  of 
this  ty])e  of  project  is  the  AVashington  Avenue 
extension  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York. 
The  street  was  extended  for  about  two  miles 
to  a  dead-end  county  highway  which  connects 
with  Route  No.  .5  of  New  York  State  and  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  20.  It  provides  an  additional 
outlet  for  motor  traffic  to  and  horn,  industrial 
and  military  centers  in  this  vicinity  and  is  ex- 
pected to  be  an  important  link  in  a  proposed 
supeihighway  across  New  York  State.  In 
oixler  to  avoid  the  use  of  steel  reinforcing,  a 
nine-inch  depth  of  concrete  was  used  insteati  of 
the  usual  eight. 

The  construction  of  bridges  and  viaducts  has 
•  been  a  necessary  part  of  highway  inrprovements. 
During  the  seven  years  ending  June  30,  1942, 
more  than  77,000  new  britlges  and  viaducts 
were  built  by  WPA  workers  anil  imjjrovements 
were  made  to  about  46,000  others.  Some  of 
the  bridges  replaceil  old  structures  which  were 
unsafe  or  inade((iiate  for  heavy  motor  traffic. 
The  viaducts  speeded  traffic  on  heavily  traveled 
liighways  and  city  streets  and  eliminated  haz- 
ardous crossings  for  both  automobile  traffic  and 
]iedestrians. 

Other  work  incidental  to  highway  improve- 
ment includes  the  construction  and  improve- 
ment of  more  than  161,000  miles  of  roadside 
drainage  ditches;  the  building  of  more  than 
23,000  miles  of  sidewalks  and  ])atlis  and  the 
improvement  of  about  7,000  miles;  the  con- 
,st  ruction  and  improvement  of  more  than  1,000,- 
000  culverts,  28,000  miles  of  curbs,  more  than 
6,000  miles  of  gutters,  and  about  4,800  miles  of 
guardrails  and  guardwalls.  WPA  workers  also 
landscaped  more  than  46,000  miles  of  roadside. 
To  add  to  the  safety  of  motor  travel,  nearlv 
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Table  2S.—  Rridoep,  Culverts,  an'd  Other  Road 
arrurtenances  constkdcted  or  improved  on 
Projects  Operated  by   WPA 

Cumulative  through  .June  30,  1942 


Type  of  road  appurtenance 

Unit  of 
measure- 
ment 

Total 

29. 936 

27,  907 

6,129 

4,765 

1.101.381 

New 
con- 
struc- 
tion 

23.006 
24,  547 
5.341 
3.265 
1.036.661 

Recon- 
struc- 
tion 
or  im- 

pr()\r- 

meiit 

Sidewalks  and  paths 

Curbs 

Gutters 

Miles  . .  -- 

Miles 

Miles 

Miles 

Number.., 

Number  .. 

Number 
Number    - 
Number.. - 

6.930 
3.  420 

788 

Guardrails  and  guardwalls 

Culverts 

1.500 
124.  S30 

Bridpes  and  viaducts. 

122.758 

77.  053 

46.  706 

Wood 

SO.  426 
22.  193 
20.  140 

55.  148 
6.416 
15,489 

26.  277 

Steel - 

Masonry 

15.  777 
4,  661 

100,000  litrlit  standards  \vcre  installed  or  im- 
proved on  about  2,500  miles  of  road.  More 
than  900,000  trafiic  signs  were  elected  and  5,000 
miles  of  traffic  control  lines  were  painted. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  amount  of  construc- 
tion work  which  was  done  to  improve  automo- 
bile travel,  WPA  workers  made  traffic  surveys 
in  hundreds  of  communities  throughout  the 
country.  The  findings  of  many  of  these  sur- 
veys have  been  used  in  increasing  the  safety  and 
efficiency  of  motor  tiiins])ortation,  and  are  a 
basis  for  planning  additional  new  construction 
and  reconstruction. 

A  large  portion  of  tlie  airport  improvement 
work  done  in  all  sections  of  the  country  suice 
1935  has  been  accomplished  through  WPA 
])rojects.  WPA  workers,  moreover,  have  added 
to  the  safety  of  air  travel  by  mstalling  thou- 
sands of  ail-way  markers  and  constructing  and 
improving  airway  beacons.  Work  perfoi-med 
on  airport  and  ainvay  projects  has  proved  of 
inestimable  importance  to  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  and  these  projects  are  now  designated 
as  war  projects.  WPA's  accomplishments  in 
this  field  are  described  in  some  detail  on  page 
10  of  this  report. 

With  respect  to  water  transportation,  more 
than  700  docks,  wharves,  and  piers  have  been 
constructed  or  reconditioned,  resulting  In  tiic 
improvement  of  89  miles  of  waterfront.  In 
adtlition,  almost  300  miles  of  artificial  channels 
have  been  built  or  improved. 

WPA  work  in  the  fickl  of  connnunication  has 
included  the  installation  or  reconditioning  of 
more  than  6,100  miles  of  telephone  and   tele- 


graph lines  which  have  aided  the  fire  preven- 
tion work  of  the  Forest  Service  and  improved 
fonnnunication  facilities  at  other  Federal  estab- 
lishments. WPA  workers  have  also  installed 
or  repaired  about  3,500  miles  of  police,  fire 
alarm,  and  traffic  signal  systems. 


"""  Education 


The  WPA  has  assisted  state  and  local  ilepart- 
ments  of  education  in  the  im]>rovement  and  ex- 
tension of  educational  facilities  and  services  in 
many  communities.  School  plants  have  been 
built,  and  educational  services  have  been  pro- 
vided for  groups  not  usually  includiMl  in  public 
education  programs. 

About  5,700  new  school  buildings  have  bc^n 
built  in  the  seven  years  of  operation  of  the  WPA 
program.  The  types  of  buildings  constructed 
varied  according  to  the  n(>eds  and  means  of  the 
localities  served.  Most  of  them  are  small  struc- 
tures with  a  capacity  of  150  pupils  or  less,  such 
as  the  grade  school  building  constructed  in 
fiscal  year  1942  in  the  Wichita  School  District, 
Clackamas  County,  Oregon.  This  one-story 
building  with  a  basement  replaced  an  old  school 
constructed  in  1909.  Other  schools  built  by 
the  WPA  provide  acconnnodations  for  a 
larger  number  of  pupils,  as  the  two-story  rein- 
forced concn^te  building  ;it  Clyde,  North 
Carolina.  The  old  building,  which  had  been 
condemned  as  unsafe,  was  demolished  and 
materials  were  sah'aged  for  use  in  the  new 
two-story  building,  which  contains  21  class- 
rooms, an  auditorium,  library,  cafeteria,  home 
economics  department,  office  space,  and  shops 
foi'  manual  training. 

Improved  school  facilities  have  made  it  possi- 
ble for  many  small  communities  to  l)roaden 
their  school  curricula.  In  Columbia  and  Lin- 
coln Counties,  Arkansas,  for  example,  after  the 
consolidation  of  small  school  districts,  the  need 
arose  for  new  junior-senior  high  school  build- 
ings. Through  AVP.\  projects,  two  brick 
veneer  buildings  were  const I'ucteil,  each  con- 
taimng  11  classrooms,  a  stuily  hall,  a  comlnna- 
tion  auditorivim-gymnasium,  and  facilities  for 
vocational  training  and  home  economics  w^ork. 

WPA  workers  enlarged  and  improved  more 
than  33,000  additional  school  buildings  wliicii 
had  been  inadequate  to  care  for  increased  en- 
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WPA  nursery  school  (or  children  of  employed  mothers,  Burbank  (Calif.) 


rollment,  or  had  fallen  into  disrepair,  often  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  hail  been  condemned 
as  unsafe.  Additions  built  to  some  schools 
provided  facilities  for  special  types  of  training. 
Auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  and  cafeterias  were 
constructed.  The  lighting,  heating,  and  plumb- 
ing systems  of  other  schools  were  modernized. 
ImjM'ovements  made  to  school  grounds  include 
th(^  building  of  athletic  fields  and  teiuiis  courts, 
landscaping,  and  the  construction  of  walks 
and  drives. 

The  WPA  has  helped  in  the  development  of 
specialized  services  for  groups  who  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  regular  public 
scliool  system.  Unemployed  teachers  are  made 
available  through  the  WPA  to  conduct  classes 
for  adults.  Nursery  schools  are  provided  for 
preschool  children  from  low-income  families. 
Education  projects  are  usually  operated  unth'r 
the  sponsorship  of  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion to  insure  compliance  with  state  standards 
for  teacher  qualifications  and  subject  matter 
of  courses. 


One  of  the  outstanding  activities  of  the  Wl^A 
adult  education  program  lias  l)een  the  assist- 
ance given  to  aliens  in  obtaining  then'  citizen- 
ship. Classes  are  conducted  in  the  principles 
of  American  government  and  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  along  lines  suggested 
by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
In  addition,  citizenship  information  centers 
are  opi'rated  and  letters  are  sent  to  aliens 
instructing  them  as  to  the  necessary  steps  for 
luituralization.  In  Missouri,  for  example,  more 
than  8,000  aliens  were  naturalized  or  took 
steps  leading  to  naturalization  dm-ing  the 
fiscal  year  1942;  about  90  percent  of  this  num- 
ber had  attended  WPA  citizenship  classes. 
In  Michigan,  the  WPA  citizenship  project 
aided  a  majority  of  the  persons  who  have  been 
naturalized  there  since  the  project  has  been 
in  operation. 

Literacy  classes  are  an  important  part  of  the 
WPA  adidt  education  program.  Many  aliens, 
as  well  as  citizens,  are  enrolled  in  these  classes, 
because  ability  to  read  and  write  English  is  a 
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necessary  prorequisite  to  tluMr  licconiiiig 
American  citizens.  For  tiiis  reason  literacy 
and  naturalization  classes  have  been  combined 
in  many  states,  and  data  for  the  coiuitry  as  a 
whole  are  available  only  on  this  basis.  In 
January  1942  more  than  98,600  persons  were 
enrolled  in  literacy  and  naturalization  classes 
throughout  the  country. 

The  adult  education  program  has  provided 
certain  types  of  vocational  training  through 
which  many  persons  are  enabled  to  obtain 
new  skills  or  to  acquire  greater  skill.  More 
than  55,000  persons  were  enrolled  in  these 
classes  in  January  1942.  This  program,  as 
well  as  other  types  of  vocational  training 
offered  on  WPA  projects,  is  discussed  in  the 
section  beginning  on  page  14. 

Another  important  WPA  education  activity 
is  the  operation  of  nursery  schools  for  preschool 
children  from  low-income  groups.  This  pro- 
gram was  ex])anded  during  the  fiscal  year  1942 
to  include  children  of  working  mothers,  of 
men  in  the  armed  forces,  and  of  industrial 
workers  engaged  in  war  ])roduction.  The  chil- 
dren are  given  well-balanced  noonday  meals, 
a  liaily  health  inspection,  and  essential  health 
services.  Their  daily  program  inchides  indoor 
and  outdoor  play  activities  with  the  use  of 
approved  nursery  school  equipment.  In  Jan- 
uary 1942,  more  than  35,000  preschool  children 
were  em'olled  in  1,250  nursery  schools.  Closely 
associated  with  the  nm-sery  school  program  are 
the  homemaking  and  parent  education  classes 
conducted  by  WPA  teachers  for  the  parents  of 
children  enrolled  in  the  nursery  schools  and 
other  parents.  Courses  include  such  subjects 
as  consioner  education,  budgets,  diets,  and  child 
care.  More  than  87,000  persons  were  em-oUed 
in  these  courses  in  January  1942. 

Other  educational  activities  of  interest  to  the 
general  public  or  of  benefit  to  groups  in  need  of 
specialized  services  have  been  carried  on  by  the 
W  PA.  Its  lectures  and  forums  and  art  and 
music  classes  have  attracted  large  numbers  of 
persons.  Its  correspondence  courses  have  given 
many  people  unable  to  attand  classes  an  oppor- 
timity  to  pursue  their  educations.  Visual  aid 
materials,  such  as  charts,  posters,  relief  majis, 
and  three-dimensional  models,  have  been  pre- 
pared by  WPA  workers  for  use  in  various  types 
of  instruction.     These  have  been  of  particular 


value  in  classes  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind. 
Classes  have  been  con(hictod  by  tlie  \VPA  for 
these  and  other  handicapped  persons. 

Educational  oi)portunities  in  many  local 
comnnuiities  have  been  l)roa(k'ned  by  the  exten- 
sion and  improvement  of  library  facilities. 
During  the  seven  years  of  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, WPA  workers  have  built  140  new 
libraries  and  have  enlarged  or  recontlitioned 
more  than  900  others.  Many  types  of  library 
services  have  been  rendered.  Traveling  libra- 
ries, or  bookmobiles,  have  made  regular  library 
service  available  to  many  small  conimunities 
for  the  first  time.  Demonsti'ation  library  ]moj- 
ects  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
libraries  in  areas  where  none  existed.  WPA 
workers  have  assisted  madequately  staffed 
liI)]-arii'S,  helping  to  catalog  books,  to  prepare 
sht'lf  lists,  and  to  perform  other  library  services. 
In  the  tkree  months  prior  to  June  30,  1942,  more 
than  1 ,660  libraries  were  being  operated  through 
WPA  projects  and  aid  was  given  to  4,380  others. 
In  the  past  seven  years  WPA  workers  have  re- 
paired or  renovated  about  94,000,000  books. 

Many  important  etlucational  and  library 
services  have  been  rentlered  to  the  armed  forces 
and  to  the  war  agencies  dm-ing  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  These  jjhases  of  the  WPA  program  are 
discussed  on  pages  11-12. 

Recreation 

The  WPA  has  been  of  much  assistance  to 
local  communities  in  proviiUng  opportunities 
for  public  participation  in  wholesome  recrea- 
tional activities.  Facilities  for  indoor  and  out- 
door sports  of  all  kinds  have  been  expanded 
and  improved  thi-ough  WPA  projects  sponsored 
by  state  and  locaT  agencies.  WPA  recreation 
workers  have  also  helped  to  develop  well- 
roun<led  community  leisure-time  programs. 

More  than  8,500  recreational  buildings  have 
been  constructed  by  WPA  workers  in  the  past 
seven  yeai"s,  additions  have  been  made  to  600 
others,  and  more  than  5,700  have  been  reno- 
vatetl  and  repaired.  Included  among  the  new 
buildings  are  more  than  400  auditoriums  and 
1,200  gymnasiums.  One  of  these  is  the  gym- 
nasium under  construction  at  Paris,  lllmois, 
during  the  1942  fiscal  year.  The  building  has 
space  for  recreational  assembly  and  educational 
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facilities  not  only  for  the  student  body  at  Paris 
Ilif^ii  School,  but  for  the  general  public.  Bas- 
ketball is  a  popular  sport  in  this  area  and  in 
previous  years  crowds  have  been  turned  away 
from  ganies  and  toiu-naments,  but  the  new 
building  provides  adequate  seating  accommo- 
dations for  3,000  persons. 

The  more  than  8,100  parks  built  or  improved 
through  WPA  projects  are  a  source  of  enjoy- 
ment to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people. 
Many  of  these  projects  have  provided  parks  for 
small  connnunities  foi-  the  first  time.  Others 
have  made  large  recreation  areas  more  useful  to 
the  general  pul)lic.  In  addition,  WPA  workers 
have  built  or  improved  more  than  12,600  ]ilay- 
g]-ounds,  mcluding  about  10,000  school  play- 
giounds.  Many  of  the  playgi-ounds  were  in 
crowded  areas  where  cliildien  previously  had  no 
safe  place  to  play. 

Wider  participation  in  outdoor  sports  has 
been  encouraged  by  the  provision  of  various 
facilities.  About  3,000  atldetic  fields  have  been 
built  by  WPA  workers  and  2,500  have  been 
enlarged  or  improved.  Parks  and  playgrounds 
have  also  been  equipped  with  thousands  of 
handliall,  tennis,  and  horseshoe  com'ts.  More 
than  600  public  golf  courses  have  been  built  or 
improved.  In  sections  where  winter  sports  are 
Ijojnilar,  WPA  workers  have  built  ice  skating 
areas,  ski  trails,  and  ski  jumps. 


Table  29. — Recreational   Facilities  Constructed 
OR  Improved  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA 

Cumulative  through  June  30.  1942 


Typp  of  facility 


Number 


New  con- 
struction 


Pfirks — - 

Playerounds 

Atliletic  fields 

Fairgrounds  and  rodeo  grounds 

Tennis  courts 

Golf  courses 

Handball  courts..- 

Horseshoe  courts 

Swininiing  pools 

Wading  pools 

Ice  skating  areas 

Ski  trails  (miles) 

Ski  jumps 

Bandshclls 

Outdoor  theatres. 

Stadiums  and  grandstands 

Recreational  buildings. 

Auditoriums.. 

Gymnasiums 

Other.. 


1.650 
3,036 
2,980 
51 
9,971 

249 
1,788 
2,221 

791 


1,098 

308 

65 

228 

136 

2,272 

8,579 


400 
1,220 
6,953 


Additions 


184 
106 


147 
272 
208 


Recon- 
struction 
or  improve- 
ment 


6.287 

9,527 

2,441 

278 

3,085 

375 

1.17 

1,=.3 

336 

81 

84 

59 

15 

74 

31 

793 


453 

737 

4,574 


Among  the  mort^  than  1,100  swimming  pools 
and  900  wading  pools  which  WPA  workers  have 
built  or  reconditioned  are  those  built  in  High- 
lantl  Park,  Canqiau  Park,  and  Lincoln  Park  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  Combination  swimming  pools  and  bath- 
houses, complete  with  dressing  rooms,  lockers, 
toilet  facilities,  and  pm-ification  equipment, 
were  constructed  in  each  of  the  tlu'ee  parks. 
The  pools  are  surrounded  by  15-foot  concourses, 
under  Mhich  are  located  the  dressing  rooms, 
rest  rooms,  pumping  and  service  rooms.  Each 
pool  has  a  capacity  of  about  250  bathers  at  one 
time.  A  clnldren's  wading  pool  is  provided  at 
one  end  of  each  pool. 

Public  enjoyment  of  outdoor  entertainment 
has  been  increased  by  the  construction  of  2,300 
stadiums,  grandstands,  and  lileachers.  More 
tlian  360  outdoor  theatres  and  bandshells  have 
also  been  buUt. 

The  WPA  has  contributed  to  the  expansion  of 
recreational  opportmiities  by  working  with 
state  and  local  agencies  to  provide  diversified 
community  recreation  progi'ams  for  persons  of 
all  ages.  Game  rooms  and  play  centers  for 
small  children;  sports  and  atldetics  for  young 
people;  and  handicrafts,  folk  dancing,  and  other 
forms  of  social  recreation  for  adults  have  been 
some  of  the  major  activities.  WPA  recreation 
projects  have  often  operated  through  existing 
community  centers.  In  communities  where  rec- 
reation services  were  lacking,  A^  PA  recreation 
leaders  have  cooperated  with  public  agenciec 
and  civic  groups,  such  as  churches,  labor  unions, 
and  business  groups,  for  the  organization  of 
community  leisure-time  programs. 

With  the  concentration  of  large  numbers  of 
pei-sons  in  areas  where  war  work  and  military 
training  are  being  carried  on,  the  need  for  rec- 
reational services  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  past  two  years.  Tlu'ough  a  nation-wide 
recreation  project  a  comprehensive  program  has 
been  developed  to  provide  entertainment  for 
members  of  the  armed  forces  and  for  workers 
in  war  industries.  Activities  under  this  pro- 
gi'am  are  discussed  on  page  12. 


5,764        Public  Health  and  Sanitation 


The   WPA   program   has   contributed   in   a 
variety   of  ways    to   the   promotion   of   public 
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health  anrl  tli(>  prcvontion  of  tlip  sjjioiul  of 
disease.  Througli  WPA  projects  initiated  by 
iiatioiiid,  state,  or  local  ajjencies  responsible 
for  facilities  and  services  affectiiiii:  pulilic  health, 
hospital  facilities  have  been  e.\i)aiide(l,  medical 
and  nursin<;  services  have  been  extended,  and 
more  healthful  surroiindiiitis  jjiovided.  WPA 
research  worl\ers  have  cooj)erated  witii  liealth 
authorities  in  coiKhicting  studies  and  experi- 
ments to  aid  in  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
tubercidosis,  syphilis,  and  other  communicable 
iliseases. 

The  construction  by  WPA  workers  of  more 
ihan  200  new  hospitals  in  the  last  seven 
years  has  extended  hospital  service  to  thousands 
of  people,  many  of  whom  were  iivmi;  in  coin- 
muniiies  where  such  service  had  been  previously 
hicking.  One  hospital  which  was  completed 
during  the  fiscal  year  1942  is  in  Bedford, 
liuliana.  A  new  hospital  and  nurses'  home 
leplaced  old  buildings  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  the  city  of  Bedford  and  of  adjacent  communi- 
ties which  had  no  hospital  facilities.  The 
iiospital  building,  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete  with  Indiana  limestone  walls,  con- 
sists of  three  stories  and  a  basement  and  has  a 
bed  capacity  of  sixty.  The  nm"ses'  home  pro- 
vides living  f|uarters  for  fifteen  nurses.  The 
stone  industries  of  Lawr<'nce  County  depend 
entirely  upon  the  hospital  for  the  care  of  injured 
c|uarry  and  plant  workers. 

In  addition  to  constructing  new  hospitals, 
WPA  workers  have  built  additions  to  or  im- 
proved the  facilities  of  about  2,200  other  hos- 
pitals. An  example  is  the  three-story  addition 
to  the  Levering  Hospital  in  Han:iibal,  Missoiu-i, 
which  was  under  construction  during  the  fiscal 
year  1942.  The  new  wing  provides  additional 
space  for  53  beds  and  includes  a  basement  with 
an  assembly  iiall,  a  Red  Cross  training  room,  a 
dining  room  foi-  doctors  and  nurses,  and  a  soiled 
clothes  compartment.  The  huilding  also  houses 
a  new  obstetrical  department  anil  a  nm-sery 
with  a  plate-glass  front. 

The  WPA  has  assisted  local  health  aiithorities 
in  the  ojieration  of  medical  and  dental  clinics 
which  have  made  medical  and  health  services 
available  to  thousands  of  people  who  couhi  not 
otherwise  afford  them.  Nearly  100  health 
centers  were  being  operated  through  WPA 
projects  in  January  1942.     About  73,500  tests 


Table  30. — Pubi  ic  TIealth  Facilities  Constructed 
OR  Improved  on  Pro.ikcts  Oper.\ted  by  WPA 

CUMVI..\TIVE  THROUGH  JUNE  30,  1942 


Type  of  facility 


Hospitals 

V.'jiiiT  treatment  plants — 

\\';ili'r  lineS-_ 

Si'w  :it:e  treatment  plants.  - 

Sewtr  lines 

I'liniping  stations 

(iarhape  incinerators 

Mosquito  control  drainage. 

Sanitary  privies 


Unit  of  measurement 


Number 

Number 

Miles --- 

Number 

Miles, --- 

Number- 

Number-  _ 

Miles  of  ditch,  canal, 

and  pipe... 

Number. 


New 
con- 
struc- 
tion 


*345 

A  267 
15,  758 
*  1,010 
23,708 
*■  1,314 
A  133 

15,204 
2,  287, 070 


Recon- 
struc- 
tion or 

im- 
prove- 
ment 


2,069 
158 

3,522 
407 

3,347 

357 

61 

18,  986 
37,604 


*  Includes  additions  to  existing  facilities. 

and  immunizations  were  given  at  these  centers 
in  that  month.  Vision  and  hearing  tests  given 
to  school  chiklnui  resulted  in  the  correction  of 
defects  in  many  cases  and  in  the  establislmient 
in  many  local  school  systems  of  special  classes 
for  children  handicapped  in  these  respects. 
During  the  same  peri(><l,  WPA  workers  gave 
assistance  to  more  than  1.100  hospitals,  cus- 
todial institutions,  clinics,  and  other  health 
agencies.  These  services  uicluded  clerical  assist- 
ance in  public  health  aiul  hosi)ital  offices, 
nonprofessionid  (hilies  in  hospitals,  and  assist- 
ance in  laboratory  work. 

WPA  training  courses  for  nonprofessional 
work  in  hospitals  have  helped  to  fill  the  present 
need  for  pei'sons  who  cnn  assist  in  the  care  of 
the  sick  under  professional  supervision.  This 
program  is  discussed  on  page  18. 

Important  contributions  to  public  health  have 
also  been  made  through  ^V1'A  ])rojects  for  im- 
proving water  systems.  In  the  seven  years 
ending  June  30,  1942,  about  2.50  water  treat- 
ment plants  have  been  built  and  about  175 
others  have  been  reconditioned  or  enlarged. 
Nearly  16,000  miles  of  water  main  and  distri- 
bution lines  have  been  laid.  Water  has  been 
brought  to  the  liomes  of  about  873,000  families 
by  the  installation  oi-  improvement  of  consumer 
connections.  Where  there  was  no  other  water 
supply  available,  WPA  workei-s  have  dug  or 
repaired  about  5,900  wells.  Nearly  2,900  stor- 
age tanks  and  reservoirs  have  been  constructed 
and  improvements  have  been  made  to  about 
725  others. 

Many  of  these  j^rojects  have  been  in  small 
communities  where  there  were  no  central  water 
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systems  or  where  oxistiii<;'  facilities  were  inade- 
quate or  outmockHl.  la  Barnard,  Kansas,  a 
town  of  about  350  people,  WPA  workers  had 
almost  completed  a  new  water  system  by  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1942.  A  central  water 
system  was  badly  needed,  as  the  ground  water 
underlyinp:  the  town  was  highly  mmeralized  and 
not  suitable  for  domestic  use.  The  new  system 
includes  a  well,  a  pumpmg  station,  a  50,000- 
gallon  elevated  concrete  tank,  water  mains, 
consumer  connections,  and  fire  hydrants. 

A  much  more  extensive  type  of  project  was 
the  DeKalb  County  (Georgia)  water  works  sys- 
tem mider  construction  durmg  the  fiscal  year 
1942.  A  raw  water  reservoii"  with  a  capacity  of 
50,000,000  gallons,  a  pumping  station,  a  filtra- 
tion plant,  a  clear  well  with  a  storage  capacity 
of  375,000  gallons,  and  an  elevated  tank 
resci-volr  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons 
have  provided  an  adecjuate  water  supply  for  the 
residents  of  DeKalb  County.  vSome  sections  of 
the  county  had  previously  had  no  central  water 
system  and  others  had  been  served  by  systems 
which  were  inadequate. 

Improvement  of  sanitation  facilities  has  also 
contributed  to  the  protection  of  health  in  many 
communities.  Nearly  950  sewage  treatment 
plants  have  been  built  and  475  others  have  been 
enlarged  or  reconditioned  through  WPA  projects 
in  the  past  seven  years.  In  adtlition,  WPA 
workers  have  built  or  improved  27,000  miles  of 
storm  and  sanitaiy  sewers  and  installed  more 
than  585 ,000  sewerage  service  comiections.  In 
areas  where  no  sewage  disposal  system  existed, 
2,287,000  sanitary  privies  have  been  buOt.  To 
facilitate  garbage  disposal,  almost  200  inciner- 
ator plants  have  been  built  or  reconditioned. 

Adequate  sewage  disposal  systems  not  only 
provide  more  healthful  living  conditions  within 
conununities,  but  often  protect  surrounding 
streams  from  pollution  and  make  them  safe  for 
healthful  recreational  purposes.  An  example  is 
the  sewage  disposal  plant  completed  at  Danville, 
Kentucky,  during  the  fiscal  year  1942,  which 
prevents  sewage  from  reaching  Harrington 
Lake.  The  new  system  treats  all  of  the  city's 
sewage  at  one  point  instead  of  incompletely 
treating  it  at  four  points  as  was  formerly  done. 
The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons 
per  day. 


Measures  which  have  been  taken  for  the 
control  of  malaria  in  mosquito  infested  areas 
have  been  another  inqiortant  part  of  WPA 
health  activities.  Through  WPA  projects  more 
than  15,000  miles  of  drainage  ditches  and  pipes 
have  provided  drainage  for  thousands  of  acres  of 
swamp  land.  An  additional  19,000  miles  of 
diainage  facilities  have  been  reconditioned. 
WPA  workers  have  also  sprayed  oil  and  insecti- 
cide on  ponds  and  in  marshy  places  where 
mosquitos  breed.  Dm'ing  the  past  two  years 
much  of  the  WPA  malaria  control  work  has 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  military  and  naval 
reservations  and  war  production  centers. 

Welfare  Services 

Thi-ough  its  welfare  projects  the  WPA  has 
been  able  to  provide  many  services  for  low- 
income  families.  It  is  on  these  projects  that 
most  of  the  women  on  WPA  rolls  have  been 
employed.  Thi-ough  their  activities  school 
lunches  have  been  served  to  millions  of  under- 
nourished school  children,  and  foods  have  been 
canned  and  preserved  largely  for  the  use  of 
public  mstitutions  or  in  conjunction  with  the 
school  lunch  program.  Clothing  and  other 
articles  have  been  made  on  sewing-room  proj- 
ects for  distribution  to  needy  families  and 
public  institutions.  Housekeeping  aides  have 
been  tramed  and  made  available  for  service  in 
homes  of  the  needy  where  illness  or  other 
emergencies  exist. 

One  of  the  most  important  WPA  activities 
has  been  the  school  Imich  progi-am.  In  the 
seven  years  ending  June  30,  1942,  WPA  workers 
jjrepared  and  served  to  school  children  more 
than  1,000,000,000  hot  lunches.  In  the  three 
months  prior  to  June  30,  1942,  moi-e  than 
75,000,000  hot  Imiches  were  served  to  cliildi-en 
in  more  than  24,000  schools.  The  food  was 
supplied  by  WPA  gardening  projects,  the  Agii- 
cidtm-al  Marketing  Administration,  and  local 
sponsors.  The  provision  of  one  healthful  well- 
balanced  meal  a  day  has  done  much  to  unprove 
the  health  of  children  from  low-income  gi-oups. 
School  authorities  report  that  as  a  result  school 
work  and  attendance  records  have  improved. 
The  school  lunch  program  has  proved  so  im- 
portant   in    promoting    better    health    among 
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Taui.e  31. — Accomplishments  on  Selected  Types  of 
Welfare  Projects  Operated  by   WPA 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1942 


Item 


\'isits  made  by  hoiisekeepinp  aides-- 
I,!nii;lios  srrved  to  school  children  . , 
Food  iirosorvcd: 

Quarts  canned.- 

Pounds  dried 


Art  icles  produced  in  sewing  rooms . 
Garments 


Men's 

Women's. 

Boys' 

Girls' 

Infants'... 
Diapers... 


Other  articles. 


Number 


31.028.000 
1.093,203,000 


73, 004, 000 
9,  176,  000 


486,  572,  000 


374,917,000 


75, 0.56, 0(K) 
84.  797, 000 
65,  772, 000 
76.  299, 000 
44,  364.  000 
28.  629.  000 


111,655,000 


school  clnldrcii,  that  in  many  areas  where  this 
activity  could  not  be  contiiiiUHl  as  a  WPA 
pi'oject,  school  authorities  have  taken  steps  to 
make  it  a  part  of  the  regular  school  progi-am. 

With  the  sharp  rise  m  employment  of  women 
in  war  industries,  the  public  provision  of  a  noon 
iimcli  to  chiklren  became  a  year-round  necessity 
in  many  areas,  and  summer  feeding  centers  were 
established.  Many  of  the  boys  and  gu'ls  who 
appeared  at  these  centers  daUy  would  otherwise 
have  gone  without  any  lunches  at  all  or  would 
have  eaten  cold  unnourishing  lunches. 

Pi'ojects  for  the  canning  and  preserving  of 
foods  have  also  been  an  important  part  of  the 
WPA  feeding  progi-am.  Millions  of  quarts  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  have  been  canned  or 
preserved  and  other  foodstuffs  have  been  dried 
by  the  WPA  workers  on  these  projects.  Much 
of  the  food  preserved  was  produced  on  WPA 
gardening  projects. 

Millions  of  garments  and  other  articles  have 
been  produced  on  WPA  sewing  projects  during 
the  past  seven  years  for  distribution  to  public 
institutions  and  to  families  in  need.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  87."), 00(1, 0(10  garments  maile  for  men, 
women,  and  children,  more  than  111,000,000 
other  articles,  including  towels,  sheets,  pillow- 
ruses,  and  hospital  supplies  and  siu'gical  dress- 
ings have  been  produced.  In  some  areas 
workers  on  sewing  projects  repaired  army 
clothing  and  equipage. 

WPA  workers  have  also  given  valuable  serv- 
ices  to  needy  families   through   housekeeping 


aide  projects.  These  projects  were  developed 
to  train  women  to  render  housekeeping  services 
to  low-income  families  in  cases  of  illness  and 
other  emergencies.  In  the  past  seven  years, 
housekeeping  aides,  who  had  been  trained  on 
WPA  projects,  made  more  than  31,000,000 
visits  to  homes  where  they  assisted  in  general 
housework,  care  of  children,  and  sunple  care 
of  the  sick.  During  the  fiscal  year  1942  a  new- 
activity,  the  housekeeping  clinic  program,  was 
developed  in  some  areas  to  assist  homemakers 
to  meet  problems  of  nutrition,  food  and  com- 
modity shortages,  and  mcreased  living  costs. 

Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

WPA  projects  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Nation's  conservation  program 
during  the  past  seven  years.  Through  these 
projects,  work  has  been  carried  on  for  the  pre- 
vention of  soil  erosion,  the  conservation  of 
forests,  and  the  protection  of  wildlife. 

The  construction  or  improvement  of  1,600 
miles  of  levees  and  embankments,  200  miles  of 
jetties  and  breakwaters,  125  miles  of  bulk- 
heads, and  1,900  miles  of  retaining  walls  and 
revetments  has  prevented  overflow's  and  floods, 
saved  valuable  topsoil  from  being  washed  away, 
and  at  the  same  time  conserved  water.  Im- 
provement work  on  more  than  4,300  miles  of 
riverbanks  ami  shores  and  8,200  miles  of  stream- 
beds  and  the  riprapping  of  more  than  17,000,000 
square  yards  have  served  similar  purposes. 
In  addition,  millions  of  acres  of  soil  have  been 

Table  32. — Conservation  and  Flood  Control 
Activities  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA 

Cumulative  THROur.H  June  30,  1942 


Item 

Unit  of 
measurement 

New 
con- 
struction 

Recon- 
struction 

or 
improve- 
ment 

A  292 
6,309 

158 

Firebreaks 

Reforest  ;it  ion 

Miles 

Trees  planted-  . 

913 
175,539,000 

Bushels 

Miles     . 

8,190,117 
580 

1,775 

Levees  and  embankments 

1,082 

Retaining    walls   and   revet- 
ments 

Miles 

133 

Riverbank  and  shore  improve- 
ment 

Miles  -. 

4,347 
8,199 

5,301 

Stream-bed  improvement 

Irrigation  systems .- 

Miles 

Miles  of  pipe  and 

1,342 

A  Includes  additions  to  existing  facilities. 
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reclaimed,  principally  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States,  by  the  construction  of  iiTi<;a- 
tion  canals  and  the  placement  or  improvement 
of  more  than  6,600  miles  of  pipe  and  flume. 

For  the  conservation  of  forests,  more  than 
175,000,000  trees  have  been  planted  by  WPA 
workers  in  publicly  owned  forests  throughout 
the  country.  Forest  protectioia  work  has  also 
included  the  construction  or  improvement  of 
more  than  7,200  miles  of  firebreaks  and  the 
building  of  fire  and  forest  trails,  forest  ranger 
stations,  and  fire  look-out  towers.  Other 
activities  for  the  preservation  of  forests  have 
included  spraying  of  trees  and  spreading  of 
poison  for  protection  against  plant  diseases 
and  insects. 

Through  other  "WPA  projects,  work  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  protection  and  propa- 
gation of  game  and  fish.  The  construction  and 
enlargement  of  290  fish  hatcheries  and  the 
reconditioning  of  about  160  others  has  facil- 
itated the  stocldng  of  lakes  and  streams  with 
fish.  Nearly  8,200,000  bushels  of  oysters  have 
been  planted  in  depleted  oyster  beds  on  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts.  Numerous  sanc- 
tuaries, shelter  houses,  and  feeding  stations 
have  been  established  for  the  protection  of 
game  birds  and  animals. 

Much  of  the  work  which  has  been  performed 
on  WPA  projects  for  other  purposes  has  also 
aided  in  the  conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Roadside  drainage  work  has  been  of  value  in 
preventing  soil  erosion,  as  has  the  planting  of 
trees,  grass,  and  shrubs  along  roadways,  water- 
ways, and  in  parks.  Drainage  operations  for 
the  prevention  of  malaria  have  helped  to 
reclaim  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

WPA  research  workers  have  assisted  state 
imiversitics,  colleges,  agricultural  experinuMit 
stations,  and  conservation  commissions  in  a 
variety  of  studies  which  have  been  of  benefit  in 
the  development  of  conservation  programs. 

Other  Accomplishments 

In  addition  to  the  types  of  work  described 
in  the  preceding  section,  wliich  have  made  up 
the  bulk  of  WPA  operations  during  the  past 
seven  years,  many  other  activities  of  impor- 
tance to  communities  throughout  the  country 
have  been  carried  on. 


Among  the  1,800  office  and  administrative 
buildings  constructed  or" enlarged  and  the  4,300 
reconditioned  and  improved,  were  courthouses, 
miuiicipal  buildings,  and  other  buildings  for 
the  use  of  state,  county,  and  local  govern- 
mental units.  About  200  penal  institutions 
were  buUt  or  enlarged  and  more  than  500  others 
were  reconditioned.  Dormitories,  munbering 
more  than  1,400  newly  constructed  and  enlarged 
and  5,600  improved,  added  to  the  facilities  of 
state  schools  and  colleges  and  other  public  in- 
stitutions. ^[ore  than  300  new  fii-ehouses  were 
built  anil  acklit  ions  or  imjjrovements  were  made 
to  about  2,350  others.  Other  construction  in- 
cluded garages  for  highway  departments  and 
other  public  agencies,  storage  buildings,  and 
barns  and  stables. 

The  Ellis  County  courthouse,  located  in  the 
city  of  Hays,  Kansas,  is  a  typical  example  of 
a  WPA  construction  project  for  the  unprove- 
ment  of  community  facilities.  This  four-story 
fireproof  building,  constructed  of  native  stone, 
contains  63  working  rooms  and  is  ecpiipped  with 
the  most  up-to-date  heating,  water,  and  light- 
mg  systems.  It  replaces  an  old  building  which 
was  inadequate  and  inisafe  for  occupancy. 
Wlien  the  Iniilding  was  dedicated,  a  public  holi- 
day was  declared,  so  that  all  the  people  of  Ellis 
County  could  attend  the  ceremonies. 

Public  benefits  conferred  through  certain 
types  of  WPA  projects,  such  as  research,  music, 
and  art,  camiot  be  measured  in  physical  terms. 
Professional  and  clerical  workers  employed  on 
research  projects  have,  in  cooperation  with 
colleges  and  universities  and  other  public 
agencies,  carried  on  studies  of  social  and 
economic  conilitions,  agricidtural  research  and 
experiments,  historical  studies,  and  many  other 
types  of  research.'  Clerical  workers  on  records 
projects  have  facilitated  the  work  of  vital 
statistics  offices,  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
other  public  agencies  by  arranging  their  records 
in  more  convenient  forms. 

Tlu'ough  the  art  projects  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  cultural  life  of  the  Nation. 
WTA  artists  have  decorated  the  halls  of  schools. 


1  A  list  of  research  project  reports  may  be  found  in  the  Iiidei  of  Research 
Proiects  (Wasliington,  D.  C:  Worl;  Projects  Administration,  Vol.  I, 
193S;  Vol.  n,  1939,  in  collaboration  with  National  Resources  Committee 
and  State  Planning  Agencies;  and  Vol.  in,  1939)  and  in  the  Khlmraphy 
of  Btsearck  Projeils  (Washington,  ,D.  C:  Work  Projects  .Administra- 
tion; Nos.  1-4,  1940  and  No.  5.  1941). 
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WPA  workers  built  this  court  house  at  Detfoil  Lakes  (Minn.) 


hospitals,  and  other  pubhc  buildings  with  more 
than  2,500  murals.  They  have  produced  more 
than  16,500  pieces  of  sculpture,  10,000  fine  print 
designs,  and  108,000  easel  works.  About  22,000 
])lates  have  been  made  for  the  Index  of  Ameri- 
vi\u  Design.  Art  centers  have  been  established 
for  the  teaching  of  art  to  children  and  adults. 
Exhibits  of  fine  art  and  handicrafts  have  been 
widely  circulated. 

Works  of  great  composers  have  been  made 
available  to  millions  of  people  through  open  air 
concerts,  pcit'ormances  at  pui)lic  gatherings, 
and  radio  broadcasts  by  the  workers  on  WPA 
music  piojects.  In  the  month  of  January  1942 
they  gave  more  than  100  liufin  broadcasts,  and 
about  6,000  concerts  to  audiences  totidiiig  more 
llian  2,000,000  iJiM.plc. 

WPA  workers  on  wiitcis'  jji-ojects  have  pre- 
pared guidebooks,  known  as  the  Anu'rican 
Guide  series,  for  all  of  the  states,  the  principal 
cities,  many  counties  and  towns,  and  for  Alaska 
and  Puerto  Rico.  In  atldition,  tliey  have 
written  pamphlets  and  articles  on  many  phases 
of  American  life  and  have  made  available  a 
valuable  collection  of  research  data. 


Project  Procedures 

The  acconi])lishmeiits  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages  reflect  the  many  factors  involved 
in  the  selection  of  a  project  for  WPA  operation. 
All  work  undertaken  must  be  suited  to  the  skills 
of  available  workers,  and  it  must  provide  for  a 
pul)lic  need.  The  selection  of  projects  is  also 
governed  by  the  financial  ability  of  sponsors  to 
provide  funds  for  nonlabor  costs  of  projects. 

Most  WPA  projects  have  been  sponsored  by 
state  or  local  agencies  with  legal  authority  to 
undertake  the  responsibilities  that  spoiisorshij) 
entails.  Some,  however,  which  are  luit ion-wide 
in  scope  or  which  suppk'ment  the  functions  of 
the  Federal  Govermnent,  have  been  sponsored 
by  Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  the  U.  S.  Pid)lic  Health 
Service.  In  tlie  past  two  years,  nuiny  projects 
sponsored  locally  liave  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
as  important  for  military  or  naval  purposes. 

Sponsors  are  recjuired  to  bear  one-fourth  of 
the  total  costs  of  non-Federal  projects  under- 
taken in  each  state.  This  ])rovision  has  been 
api)lied  on  a  state-wide  basis  in  order  that  the 
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WPA  may  be  able  to  render  assistance  in  areas 
where  micmploynient  is  great,  but  where 
sponsors  are  not  financially  able  to  bear  one- 
fourth  of  the  project  costs.  Sponsoi's  usually 
provide  most  of  the  materials,  supplies,  and 
equipment  and  the  Federal  Government  pays 
the  wages  of  the  certified  workers  employed  on 
the  project.  Nonlabor  costs  which  can  be  paid 
from  Federal  funds  are  limited  to  $6  per  month 
per  worker.  However,  when  increased  prices  of 
materials  justify  it,  the  Commissioner  of  Work 
Projects  is  authorized  to  raise  the  average  to  as 
much  as  $7.  Certified  war  projects  may  be 
exempted  from  these  requirements. 

Local  pul)lic  agencies  desiring  to  initiate 
projects,  submit  applications  to  the  state  WPA 
offices;  the  applications  must  be  accompanied 
by  detailed  plans,  cost  estimates,  evidence  of 
the  need  for  the  project,  and  other  related 
information.  Project  applications  are  then 
reviewed  by  the  state  offices,  which  utilize  the 
technical  advice  of  experts  in  the  field  of  work 
covered  by  the  project  in  order  to  determine  its 
desh'ability. 


Projects  approved  in  the  state  office  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Federal  WPA  in  Washington  for 
final  review.  Certain  types  of  projects  are 
subject  to  review  by  other  Federal  agencies. 
The  Public  Roads  Administration,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Administration,  and  Public  Health 
Service,  for  example,  review  the  technical  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  WPA  projects  that  fall 
within  their  respective  fields  of  activity.  After 
approval  by  the  Federal  WPA,  each  application 
must  be  approved  by  the  President  before  the 
project  becomes  available  for  operation. 

All  approved  projects  are  not  placed  in 
immediate  operation.  There  is  accumulated  a 
reserve  of  approved  projects  that  can  be  put  into 
operation  when  the  neetl  arises.  This  reserve, 
which  consists  of  projects  that  can  provide 
enij)loyment  for  various  types  of  workers,  en- 
ables the  WPA  to  adjust  its  program  to  fluctua- 
tions in  unemployment.  Projects  of  a  type 
wliich  can  be  readily  expanded  or  contracted, 
such  as  highway,  road,  and  street  projects,  are 
found  particularly  desirable  for  the  project 
reserve. 
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EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

WPA  statistics  presented  in  this  report  relate 
to  activities  conchicted  under  the  program  from 
its  initiation  in  the  sunnner  of  1935  througli 
-Tune  30,  1942.  The  fifiures  cover  activities  on 
all  WPA  projects  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
witli  WPA  funds.  Most  of  these  projects  have 
been  operated  by  the  WPA  itself,  but  in  the 
period  beginning  with  Jidy  1938  a  few  have  been 
operated  by  other  Federal  agencies  with  fluids 
appropriated  to  the  W^\i  and  allocated  to  these 
agencies.  Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  statis- 
tics presented  in  this  report  cover  the  continen- 
tal United  States  and  the  territories  of  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Many  of  the  tabulations  relate  to  fiscal  years 
(July  1  through  -lune  30). 

Employment  Statistics 

WPA  employment  data  shown  in  the  first 
three  tables  of  the  appendix  relate  to  persons 
employed  on  all  WPA  projects.  None  of  the 
figures  shown  in  these  tables  include  adminis- 
trative employees  or  workers  paid  by  projects 
sponsors. 

Monthly  WPA  employment  figures  have 
usually  been  used  in  both  the  appendix  and  the 
text  tables,  except  for  certain  distributions  that 
were  reported  only  for  selected  weeks.  The 
monthly  statistics  are  averages  of  the  numbers 
employed  on  a  given  day  of  each  week.  The 
basic  weekly  figin-es  are  summarized  for  the 
United  States  and  territories  in  Table  1  of  the 
appendix. 

Financial  Statistics 

Tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  are  based  on  reports 
of  the  Department  of  the  Treasmy  and  the 
Work  Projects  Administration  and  relate  to 
Federal  funds  allocated  or  appropriated  to  the 
WPA  imder  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935,  1936,  1937, 
1938,  1939,  and  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942.  The 
data  cover  project  operations  and  atlministra- 
tive  expenses  of  WPA  (including  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  NYA  prior  to  July  1939); 
other  Federal  agency  project  operations  and 
administrative  expenses  financed  with  alloca- 
tions of  WPA  funds;  the  pin-chase  of  surplus 
clothing  for  ne^dy  persons  and  aid  to  self-help 
and  cooperative  associations  under  the  ERA 
Act  of  1938 ;  tornado  rehef  under  the  ERA  Act  of 


1939;  anil  the  settlement  of  property  damage 
claims  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1939  and  fiscal 
years  1941  and  1942.  Some  of  the  terms  used 
in  these  tables  are  defined  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

1.  "Allocations"  represent  amounts  directly 
appropriated  to  the  agency  or  ordered  trans- 
ferred to  it,  warrants  for  which  have  been  issued 
by  the  Treasury. 

2.  "Obligations,"  as  used  in  this  report, 
represent  actual  or  conting(;nt  liabilities  in- 
curred against  allocated  funds.  The  figures 
are  cumidative,  and  represent  paid,  as  well  as 
unpaid,  obligations.  Requisitions  for  materials, 
supplies,  and  equipment  are  set  up  as  obliga- 
tions. Items  such  as  pay  rolls,  rents,  and  travel 
expenses,  which  are  certain  to  become  due  in  a 
short  period,  are  obhgated  one  period  in 
advance.' 

3.  "Expenditures"  represent  checks  issued  in 
payment  of  pay  roUs  and  other  certified 
vouchers. 

Neither  obligations  nor  expenditures  neces- 
saiily  provitle  a  wholly  accurate  measure  of 
operations  at  any  given  time  since  obligations  in 
part  refiect  future  operations,  and  expenditures 
lag  behind  current  operations  because  of  the 
time  consumed  in  making  actual  payments. 

Tables  VII  to  XIII,  dealing  with  ex])endi- 
tures  of  WPA  and  sponsors'  funds  on  projects 
operated  by  WPA,  are  based  on  data  compiled 
from  W'PA  project  ledgers  maintained  by  the 
WPA  divisions  of  finance  in  the  several  states. 

Project  Accomplishment  Statistics 

Tables  XIV,  XV,  and  XVI  relate  to  the 
number  of  physical  units  of  work  that  were 
completed  on  projects  operated  by  WPA  from 
the  beginning  of  the  program  through  June 
1942.  The  figures  shown  for  certain  activities 
on  service  programs,  however,  refer  to  the 
extent  of  public  participation  during  the  month 
of  January  1942.  The  data  presented  are 
limited  to  selected  items  of  accomplishment. 


'  This  definition  of  "obligations"  does  not  correspond  with  that  used 
under  the  revised  accounting  procedure  etTective  with  fiscal  year  1942. 
Under  the  new  procedure,  the  definition  given  above  applies  to  "en- 
cumbrances," and  the  term  "obligations"  covers  only  those  transactions 
which  legally  reserve  an  appropriation  for  expenditure.  For  examiile, 
the  obligations  recorded  for  labor  costs  in  the  fiscal  year  1942  include  only 
earnings  for  completed  [)ay  periods  plus  accrued  earnings  for  incompleted 
pay  periods:  in  general,  those  recorded  for  noidabor  costs  include  oidy 
WP.\  requisitions  for  whicli  purchase  orders,  bills  of  lading,  or  similar 
documents  have  been  issued. 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Persons  Employe  d  on   WPA   Projects 
Weekly,  August  1935-June  1942 


Year  ending 
June  30,  1936 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1937 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1938 

Y'ear  ending  June  30, 

1939 

Month 

Dale 

Projects 

operated 

bv 

WPA 

Date 

Projects 

operated 

bv 

WPA 

Date 

Projects 

operated 

bv 

WPA 

Date 

Total 

Projects 

operated 

by 

WPA 

Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  -* 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

July- 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

2,  240, 086 
2,  232,  917 
2,  240,  223 
2,  249,  357 
2,  264, 056 

7 
14 
21 
28 

1,711,585 
1, 1)52,  283 
1,  .592,  129 
1,568,817 

6 
13 
20 
27 

2. 937,  489 
2,983,167 
3,022,103 
3, 053, 327 

2,  853, 129 
2,  898,  597 
2, 937, 926 
2,  966, 832 

84.360 
84,  570 
84, 177 
86,495 

July       -.- 

July 

Julv             

July 

2, 245,  328 

1,631,204 

2,  999. 021 

2,914,121 

84,900 

14 
21 
28 

5 
12 
19 
26 

2,279,612 
2, 322,  694 
2,  3,50,  7.50 
2, 376,  565 

4 
11 
18 
25 

1,638,217 
1,. 524.  167 
1,  .501.3.16 
1,479,836 

3 

10 
17 
24 
31 

3.076.588 
3.101.344 
3. 123,  988 
3,  1.53, 113 
3,171,184 

2,992,876 
3,016,775 
3,038,875 
3,066,895 
3, 085,  762 

83, 712 

84,  669 
85,113 
86,218 

85,  422 

August 

August - 

August 

187. 968 
219,  781 
2.52,  739 

B  220, 163 

2,332,380 

1,  610.  894 

3,12.5,244 

3,040,237 

85.007 

September _. 

September 

September _ 

4 
11 
18 
25 

299,  543 
344,  1 18 
397,  593 
456,013 

9 
16 
23 
30 

2,  406, 098 
2, 42fi, 237 
2,  446,  721 
2,481,516 
2.  60S,  441 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

1.466.361 
l,4.i8,S30 
1,455,170 
1.451,112 
1,448,411 

7 
14 
21 
28 

3,197,4.59 
3,210.312 
3,  21S,  584 
3, 228, 082 

3, 108,  921 
3,121,091 
3,127,757 
3. 136,  505 

88.  538 

89,  221 
90,827 
91,  677 

Average 

374.316 

2,  463, 602 

1,465,977 

3,213,609 

3,123,668 

90,041 

October                                 -  . 

2 

9 

Hi 

23 

30 

506,190 
594, 427 
661,096 
777,294 
986, 837 

7 
14 
21 
28 

2,625,411 
2,546,625 
2,  558,  052 
2,  581,  208 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1,450,667 
1,457,029 
1,  466,  925 
1,475.800 

5 
12 
19 
26 

3,2.33,932 
3,  266, 076 
3. 3i;0,  328 
3,346,107 

3,144.433 
3.17.5.2.59 
3.  208. 961 
3.253.623 

89,  499 
90,816 
91,377 
92, 484 

October 

October 

705, 169 

2,  562, 574 

1,462.605   1 

3,286,611 

3.196,567 

91,044 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1,264,855 
1,623.696 

1,  925,  325 

2,  446,  954 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2,  .587,  301 
2.  585, 107 
2.  649, 077 
2,  482,  681 

3 
10 

17 
24 

1.487.007 
1.498.628 
1.  .509.  505 
1.  519.  740 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

3,  363,  841 
3,.3.i8,626 
3,345,032 
3.318.983 
3.  286.  592 

3.  271.. 398 
3.  266.  .550 
3,  252,  666 
3,  225,  626 
3, 193,  658 

92, 443 
91,975 

92,  477 

93,  3.58 
92.  934 

November      - -.  

November                     -  - 

1,814,958 

2.551,042 

1.603,720 

3.334.594 

3,  241, 957 

92, 637 

4 
11 
IS 
26 

2.  563,  996 
2,660.-116 
2. 704,  ,577 
2,  740, 070 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

2,  389,  202 
2,  288,  565 
2,214,917 
2, 192,  409 
2,152,212 

1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

1,637,  ,558 
1,  .567,  689 
1.  ,588.  244 
1,  629.  271 
1.6711.620 

7 
14 
21 
28 

3.  240.  677 
3.  185.  821 
3. 123.  968 
3.093.855 

3, 148,  437 
3,093,927 
3.032.769 
3,002,241 

92, 240 
91,894 
91,209 
91,614 

December 

December 

December 

1 

2,667,190 

2. 247, 461 

1,596.676 

3.161.080 

3,069,341 

91,739 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

2 

8 
15 
22 
29 

2,  782,  252 
2.840,214 
2,890,016 
2.925,605 
2,  960,  577 

6 
13 

20 
27 

2, 132,  698 
2, 124, 307 
2, 129.  250 
2,138,059 

5 
12 
19 
26 

1.711.932 
1,  767,  701 
1,  832,  148 
1, 900,  625 

4 
11 
18 
25 

3,  069,  932 
3,029,765 
3,  001,  062 
2, 985,  620 

2, 979,  997 
2,  939.  574 
2, 910,  907 
2,895,125 

89,  935 
90,191 
90,155 
90,495 

.Tannnrv 

January                                    

Tflniifiry 

2,879,733 

2,131,079 

1,  803. 102 

3,021,696 

2, 931. 401 

90,194 



5 
12 
19 
26 

2,988,373 
3,017,649 
3,034,517 
3, 035, 852 

3 

10 
17 
24 

2. 144,  626 
2,  160,  209 
2,  147,  178 

2. 145,  662 

2 
9 
18 
23 

1.945  317 
1.986,406 
2,009,145 
2. 076,  492 

1 

8 

16 

22 

2,  966,  202 

2,  965,  986 

3,  010,  659 
3, 043,  367 

2.  876.  649 
2,  875.  724 
2.  922. 029 
2.  955, 022 

89,  553 

90,  262 
88,  630 
88,345 

February .  _  _ 

February                       

February                                                

Average --- 

3, 019,  098 

2,149,369 

2,003,840 

2, 996,  5.54 

2,  907, 356 

89, 198 

4 
11 
18 
25 

3, 025,  428 
2,991.121 
2,953.074 
2.871,637 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

2,  148,  193 
2, 139,  478 
2, 133,  963 
2,  114,  800 
2,110,949 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

2,  166,  706 
2,  243,  865 
2, 356,  877 
2,394,843 
2,  44.5  416 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

3,  032,  247 
3, 009,  253 
3,  014,  586 
3. 008.  994 
2.  980.  472 

2, 948, 175 
2,927,116 
2,  926,  730 
2,915,588 
2,  882,  722 

84,072 
82, 138 
87,855 
93,406 
97,750 

March                                                      -  

Average 

2,960.315 

2,129,476 

2.  321.  .511 

1 

3,009,110  1 

2, 920,  066 

89,044 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on   WPA   Projects 

Weekly,  August  1935-June  1942 


Year  ending  June  30,  1940 

Year  ending  June  30, 1941 

Year  ending  June  3o,  i  '.*  IJ 

Date 

Total 

Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 

Projects 
operated 
hy  other 
Federal 
agencies  -^ 

Date 

Total  . 

Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 

Projects 
operated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  * 

Date 

Total 

Projects 
operated 
by  WPA 

Projects 
operated 
by{ither 
Federal 
agen- 
cies A 

Month 

1939 

1940 

1941 

5 
12 
19 
26 

2,388,080 
2,  289,  702 
2,  260,  368 
2,  200, 195 

2,  3,58. 179 
2,248.611 
2,  197,  226 
2,143,662 

29,  901 
41,091 
53, 142 
56.  633 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

1.607,733 
1.619,630 
1.6,59,455 
1.689,731 
1.700,846 

1,568.899 
1,577,729 
1,613,434 
1,642,089 
1,6,51,406 

38, 834 
41,901 
46.021 
47.  642 
49,440 

2       1,168,066 
9        1,029,429 
16  I     1,016,644 
23  i     1,024,784 
30  1     1.035.596 

1,151,171 
1,015,819 
1,003,374 
1,011.911 
1,022,732 

16, 895 
1,3,  610 
13,  270 
12,873 
12,863 

July. 
July. 
July. 
July. 
July. 

2,282,087 

2,236.920 

45. 167 

1.656,479 

1,610.711 

44,768 

1, 064, 904 

1,041,001 

13, 903 

Average. 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

2,082,366 
2, 053,  562 
1.977.396 
1.897,896 
1,842.230 

2, 025,  246 
1,994,736 
1.916.  ,525 
1. 834. 747 
1,778.175 

,57.  120 
,5.H,  816 
60.  871 
63,  149 
64. 0.55 

7 
14 
21 
28 

1.708.625 
1.708.239 
1.697,978 
1.691,307 

1.6.5,5.809             52.716 
1.6.54.070             64.169 
1.642.796             55,182 
1,635,984            66,323 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1,041,218 
1,041.682 
1,042,451 
1,044,781 

1,028,806 
1,030,589 
1,031,787 
1,034,094 

12,412 
11,093 
10, 664 
10,687 

August. 
August. 
August. 
August. 
August. 

t 

1.970,688 

1,909,886 

60,802  [ 

1,701,612 

1, 647, 164            54, 348 

1,042,633 

1,031,319 

11,214 

Average. 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1,662,447 
1,695,794 
1,735,580 
1,790,164 

1,603,275 
1,633,095 
1,667,836 
1,719.873 

59, 172 
62, 699 
67, 744 
70,  291 

4 

11 

18 
25 

1,690,104 
1,687,420 
1,689,292 
1,703,748 

1,634,802 
1,631,328 
1,  633,  195 
1,  647,  970 

56,302 
66, 092 
66.097 
65,  778 

3 
10 
17 
24 

1,043,032 
1,037,368 
1,034,  ,5.54 
1.033,019 

1,032,298 
1,026,  .508 
1,023,392 
1,021,787 

10,  734 
10,  860 
11,162 
11,232 

10.  998 

September. 
September. 
September. 
September. 

1.720.996  1     1,656.019 

64.  977 

1.692,641 

1,636,824 

55,817 

1,036,994 

1,025,996 

Average. 

4 
11 
18 
25 

1,  834, 192 
1,875,190 
1,898,671 
1,901,702 

1,764.361 
1,802,225 
1,823,729 
1,825,937 

69,831 
72,  i:65 
74, 942 
75,  765 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

1.746,704 
1,762,672 
1.768.162 
1.775,644 
1,  779,  261 

1,691,224 
1.707.551 
1.713.242 
1.721.. 505 
1.725,232 

56,  480 
55, 121 
54,920 
54, 139 
54,029 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

1,032,201 
1,037,697 
1.040.032 
1.044.140 
1.047,454 

1.020.440 
1,02.5.630 
1.027.924 
1.031.. 829 
1.034.720 

11,761 
11,967 
12, 108 
12,311 
12,734 

October. 
October. 
October. 
October. 
October. 

1,877,439 

1,804,063 

73.  376 

1.766,489 

1,711,751 

54,738 

1,040,285 

1,028,109 

12, 176 

Average. 

1 
8 
16 
22 
29 

1.901,147 
1,929,219 
1,960.806 
1.987.202 
2,  024,  214 

1,  824. 113 
1,851.244 
1,883.825 
1.909.236 
1.946,3.12 

77, 034 

77.  975 
76. 981 
77.  966 
78. 862 

6 
13 
20 

27 

1,  783,  479 
1,  785.  606 
1,806.811 
1,821,630 

1,730,024 
1,  732,  132 
1,753,651 
1,768,526 

63,  455 
53,474 
53, 160 
53, 105 

5 
12 
18 
26 

1.050.  .340 
1,0.56,236 
1,0.58.410 
1,060,616 

1.038,026 
1,043,494 
1,04.5.721 
1,047,922 

12,314 
12, 742 
12,  689 
12, 694 

November. 
November. 
November. 
November. 
November. 

1     1,960,518 

1,882,7.54  i           77,764 

1,799,382 

1,746,083 

53,299 



1,056,401 

1,043,791 

12,610 

Average. 

6 
13 
20 
27 

2, 075, 387 
2.  122.  821 
2.  143,  670 
2,151,847 

1,996,894 
2,044,616 
2.  066,  171 
2,  075,  977 

78,  493 
78,  305 
77,  499 
75, 870 

4 

11 
18 
26 

1.832.523 
1.8.5,5,175 
1,872.2.84 
1.878.396 

1,780,931 
1,803,720 
1,821,705 
1,828,024 

61,  592 
51,  466 
50,579 
50,  371 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

1.062,810 
1.  059.  682 
1.0,55.670 
1,046,241 
1  041  073 

1.050,438 
1.047,706 
1,041,154 
1 .  03,5,  238 
r  n-m  S94 

12,372 
11,976 
11,516 
11,003 
10,  179 

11,409 

December. 
December. 
December. 
December. 



2,  123,  431 

2,045,889 

77,  .542 

1,859,594 

1,808,595 

50,999 

1,053.095 

1,041,686 

Average. 

1940 

1941 

1942 

3 

10 
17 
24 
31 

2.  159.  939 
2.  189.  .563 
2,  222,  006 
2,  244,  452 
2,  265, 609 

2,086.577  !          74,362 
2,116.  169  1           74.  .194 
2,  14,8,  903              73.  103 
2.170,935              73.517 
2.  192.  356              73.  253 

2 
8 
15 
22 
29 

1,  880,  460 
1,  886,  942 
1,893,750 
1,895.386 
1.895,189 

1,  830,  208 
1,  837.  544 
1, 844,  928 
1, 847, 009 
1, 846, 902 

60,252 
49,  398 
48,  822 
48,  377 
48,287 

6 
13 
20 
27 

1,017,400 
1,019,762 
1,025,326 
1,  032,  323 

1.012,666 
1,016.274 
1,022,793 
1,029,891 

4, 835 
3,488 
2,533 
2,432 

January. 
January. 
January. 
January. 
January. 

2,216,314 

2.  142.  588 

73.  726 

1.890,315  ^     1,841.318 

49, 027 

1,023,703 

1,020,381 

3,322 

Average. 

7 
14 
21 
28 

2,  287,  797 
2,  306,  048 
2,  318,  940 
2,  324,  089 

2,212.789 
2,231.139 
2,  244.  .540 
2.  249,  912 

75.  008 
74.909 
74.  400 

74,  177 

S 
12 
19 
28 

1.  892,  243 
1,892,632 
1,  884,  699 
1,866,885 

1,  844,  686 
1,  845.  377 
1,  837,  666 
1,  820,  453 

47,  658 
47,  255 
47, 133 
46, 432 

3 
10 

17 
24 

1,031,702 
1,032,211 
1,027,825 
1, 022,  569 

1,029,613 
1,  030, 134 
1,026,006 
1, 020,  804 

2,089 
2,077 
1,  819 
1,765 

1,938 

February. 
February. 
February. 
February. 

2,  309,  218 

2,  234,  596 

74.  623 

1,884,115 

1,  836,  995 

47,120 

1, 028.  577 

1,  026, 639 

Average. 

6 
13 
20 
27 

2,  323,  491 
2.318,914 
2,311,525 
2,  288,  227 

2,  248,  890 
2,  244.  323 
2,  235.  992 
2.  212.  233 

74.601 
74.  .591 
7,5,  .533 
75, 994 

6 
12 
19 
26 

1,  806.  582 
1.  763.  896 
1.  735.  676 
1,  707.  821 

1,  760,  431 
1,  719.  346 
1.691,067 
1,  663,  856 

45, 161 
44,549 
44,609 
43, 966 

3 
10 

17 
24 
31 

1,006,421 
984.  472 
960,856 
942,  895 
922,  832 

1,004,677 
982.  718 
959. 147 
941,  225 
921,  208 

1,744 
1,754 
1,709 
1,670 
1,  024 

March. 

March. 
March. 
March. 

2.  310.  5.39 

2,  235.  369 

75,  180 

1.  753.  244 

1.  708,  675 

44,  .569  ' 

963.  496 

961,795  :       1,701 

Average. 
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Table  I. — Number  of  Persons  Employed  on   WPA   Project.s — Continued 

Weekly.  .\tir,usT  1935-JusE  1942 


Year  omline 
June  30,  1936 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1937 

Year  ending 
June  30,  1938 

Year  ending  June  30,  1939 

Month 

Date 

Projects 

operated 

by 

WPA 

Date 

Projects 

operated 

by 

WPA 

Date 

Projects 

operated 

by 

WPA 

Date 

Total 

Projects 

operated 

by 

WPA 

Projects 
oi)erated 
by  other 
Federal 
agencies  * 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

2.  761,  155 
2,  678. 021 
2,  617,  453 
2,  570,  315 
2,  504,  892 

7 
14 
21 
28 

2, 098, 359 
2,  085,  329 
2,070,151 
2,059,044 

6 
13 

20 
27 

2,  504,  483 
2,  531,  392 
2,  544,  085 
2,581,897 

5 
12 
19 
26 

2,905,791 
2,  760,  735 
2,  762,  282 
2,  750, 639 

2,801,613 
2,  649,  886 
2,  635,  369 
2,  629,  314 

104, 178 

April 

110,849 

April                      .       .                

116,913 

April 

121,  325 

Averuge 

2,  626, 367 

2, 078, 221 

2,  540,  464 

2,  792,  362 

2,  679,  046 

113,316 

May 

6 
13 
20 
27 

2.  454,  215 
2,  418,  458 
2,  374,  461 
2,  339,  740 

5 
12 
19 
26 

2, 046,  751 
2,  023,  316 
2,  016,  979 
1,  999,  269 

4 
11 
18 
25 

2,  606.  719 
2,  625,  744 
2,  650,  298 
2,  678,  223 

3 
10 
17 
24 
31 

2,  736,  329 
2,  660,  236 
2,  622,  590 
2,  608,  920 
2,  599,  673 

2,  610,  082 
2,  527.  958 
2.  485.  360 
2, 468,  073 
2,  457,  901 

126,  247 

May             

132,  278 

May 

137,  230 

140,  847 

May                          - 

141,  772 

2,  396,  719 

2,021,579 

2,640.246 

2,  645,  550 

2,509,875 

135,  675 

June 

June 

3 

10 
17 
24 

2,  319.  913 
2,  293,  625 
2,  273,  052 
2,  255,  89S 

2 
9 
16 
23 
30 

1,  980,  236 
1,  945,  796 
1,  866,  617 
1,821,151 
1,  776,  239 

1 
8 
15 
22 
29 

2,  693,  375 
2,711,762 
2,  736,  014 
2,  767, 044 
2,806,931 

14 
21 
28 

2,  593,  349 
2,  589,  723 
2,  577,  675 
2,  551,  418 

2,  449,  189 
2,  445,  545 
2,  438,  255 
2,420,741 

144,  160 
144,  178 

139,  420 

June 

130,  677 

2,  285,  622 

1,  878,  008 

2,  743,  025 

2,578,041 

2,438,432 

139,  609 

A  Financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  funds. 
^  Average  for  three  weeks. 
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Table  1. — Xttmber  op  Persons   Employed  on   WPA   Projects     Coiirliidod 
Weekly,  August  IQSS-June  1942 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


Table  II. — Average  Nvmber  of  Persons  Emiloyed  on  WPA  Projects,  by  State  * 
Semiannually,  Decembek  1936-June  1942 


State 

j 
Decem- 
ber 
1936 

June 
1936 

Decem- 
ber 
1936 

June 
1937 

Decem- 
ber 
1937 

June 
1938 

Decem- 
ber 
1938  B 

June 
1939  B 

Decem- 
ber 
1939  B 

June 
1940  B 

Decem- 
ber 
1940  B 

June 
1941  B 

Decem- 
ber 
1941  B 

June 
1942  B 

Total 

2,  667, 190 

2,285,622 

2.  247,  461 

1,878.008 

1,696,676' 

.743,026 

},  161. 080 

2,678,041 

2,123,431 

1,766,532 

1,859,694 

1,410,930  1,063,095 

697,  701 

Alabama 

48,  330 
10.  872 
40,  SOS 
121.4,'i3 
37,907 

32,926 

9,529 

30. 340 

116,446 

28,696 

30, 382 
8,347 
32,  480 
105, 939 
21,837 

23,406 
7,832 
24,  565 
102,078 
20. 076 

23,931 
6.890 
20,593 
71.885 
18.458 

45,242 
9,987 
36,  941 
96,003 
28,116 

6.3,295 
11,479 
52.  569 
120.887 
33,022 

51,361 
8,521 
46,119 
109, 069 
26,984 

50,900 
6,868 
42,996 
90,020 
24.019 

34,623 
5,740 
26, 941 
75,  571 
17.234 

.39,403 
6.317 
35.369 
81,708 
19,  738 

32,037 
6,608 
29,767 
56,  867 
16, 939 

24,047    15.216 
3,905!     2.215 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

22,  2'.I2 
40, 602 
12,1.59 

21).  2S6 
3.  944 

Connecticut 

Delaware.  

Dist.ofCol 

Florida 

25,722 

2.606 

6.  696 

35.019 

63.  724 

9.  688 

164.  .WO 

79.  .142 

23,680 

41,366 

23,466 

2,416 

7,713 

27,301 

34,  469 

6,689 
157,451 
69.  358 
19.860 
32,  402 

18.268 
2,174 
6,934 
25, 958 
33.602 

6.711 
159,  476 
65.  899 
22.683 
41.  784 

17.615 
1.954 
6.524 
25.369 
25.  447 

4.842 
135.607 
55,  333 
20,  1.56 
32. 402 

16.113 

1,935 

5.810 

24.011 

24.  272 

6.931) 
107.  8es 
44.  520 
18.  177 
26.  54V 

24,883 
3,  568 
8,457 

36.  038 

47,  187 

9,319 
222,1.58 
94. 003 
33.  737 
34.717 

30,  688 
4,047 
13.861 
.53. 680 
67.203 

11.687 
246. 738 
91.738 
31.995 
37. 126 

26,000 
3,468 
12,919 
46,387 
.57.  367 

10.730 
201,590 
78,360 
27,079 
30, 116 

19. 026 
2.616 
10.821 
37.716 
47.  707 

10.387 
160.  098 
61.  166 
23.917 
26.716 

16,  724 
2,736 
10,  799 
25,379 
35, 388 

7,237 
135. 737 
47.345 
19.093 
20.  374 

14,648 
2,698 
10,667 
34,636 
41,996 

8,632 
124,886 
46, 323 
24,  .543 
26, 318 

6,921 

1,969 

7,909 

26, 372 

30,061 

6.444 
96,519 
34.067 
18,830 
20,280 

3,992 
•    1,219 

4,762 
21,676 
24,430 

6.184 
67,  356 
22.  687 
15.028 
1 5.  993 

2,498 
800 

2.182 
16.579 
16.  376 

2,423 

48,  426 

Indiana- 

Iowa-  -  - 

Kansas 

15,973 
9.326 
8.738 

Kentucky 

Louisiana-- 

Maine    . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. -- 

59,200 
49,256 
9,793 
17, 635 
116.187 

46.688 
36, 105 
7,916 
14.911 
107.023 

51,  969 
32,012 
7,661 
12,868 
99, 791 

43.472 
27,752 
3,617 
10,977 
82, 353 

38,  73.' 

23,636 

4,231 

9,625 

67,  632 

62, 506 
33, 112 
8, 169 
12,943 
108,882 

68,563 
54, 736 
10, 986 
19, 933 
128, 786 

.57,913 
43,343 
8,264 
17.818 
106.  164 

45,008 
36, 197 
7,438 
14.796 
86, 609 

34. 463 
24.  783 
6.246 
15.  220 
65.  910 

40,189 
28, 103 
7,048 
12,866 
80,446 

29,148 

28,  736 

4,602 

8,172 

57, 142 

25,  203 

22.  726 

3.108 

5. 067 

36.  505 

18.761 
14.978 
1.508 
3,446 
28,253 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

88. 772 
.56,612 
31,386 
82. 008 
13.  566 

76.418 
46.  222 
26.  713 
67,351 
10.  691 

67, 955 
47,088 
26,496 
71,923 
12,  888 

52, 130 
38,  572 
20,303 
67.  331 
9.643 

45.  608 
.36.611 
19,  296 
.50. 392 
13.147 

182,411 
61,  307 
35, 074 

too,  710 
20,606 

148,729 
67,  637 
48, 690 

110,662 
20,  959 

124.676 
5,5. 185 
40. 360 
S5.  639 
17.693 

88, 095 

46. 174 
43. 924 
77.618 

13. 175 

67.  156 
35.  674 
25.768 
64,411 
8,736 

67,118 
43,  588 
33,806 
62,  530 
10,111 

48,838 
36,941 
28,483 
61,871 
8.415 

33.  265 
28,742 
20.632 
36.  168 
7.183 

26.  117 
17.  248 
15,167 
24, 777 

Montana.. 

3.874 

Nebraska 

19,477 
2. 325 
7,026 
89, 696 
10,898 

15.  246 
2.282 
7,  .571 

81,620 
7,966 

22, 172 
2.091 
8.901 

76.  422 

8.  548 

19.759 
1,636 
6.1.51 

69.617 
8. 373 

19.  643 
1,  096 
6,530 

67,  606 
6.272 

29,043 
2,184 
8,  643 
91,140 
10,620 

29,032 
2,672 
11,643 
104,  670 
11,862 

26.  298 
1.951 
8.636 
82.940 
11.956 

27, 124 

1,799 

6,873 

70, 128 

12,446 

20,196 
1,470 
6,  234 

58,611 
9,024 

23,610 

1.728 

6.912 

62, 765 

10,  829 

20. 176 

1,231 

4,820 

42,  471 

10,066 

14.119 
975 

3.  516 
28. 007 

7.563 

6.189 
485 

New  Hampshirc- 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico-  .-. 

2.344 

21.490 

5.605 

New  York - 

North  Carolina. - 
North  Dakota  .- 

Ohio    -    .- 

Oklahoma.-   

378,098 
37, 630 
12,544 

174,  2.52 
85. 600 

309,  248 
30, 428 
8.  62() 

153.  891 
54, 945 

287, 646 
28,  403 
19,  626 

136,939 
66.929 

246.114 
23. 177 
11.987 

104. 046 
60.646 

189.  .397 
21.7.35 
12.759 
91.307 
43,661 

226, 337 
36,833 
13,  320 

246. 776 
65. 169 

261,191 
67, 004 
16,  .593 

265,  796 
71,609 

210.344 
43.  879 
13.832 

204.  608 
56. 970 

154,321 
42,098 
13,637 

140, 163 
48. 031 

14.5,146 

37.  466 

9.  698 

118.994 
37.843 

138,990 
43,887 
11,694 

106,716 
40,381 

101,919 
30, 302 
9,918 
80,670 
32, 109 

83. 087 
24. 133 
6.  095 
51).  246 
27.886 

62.  036 
13.604 
3.  551 
31.  999 
19,069 

18.814 
218.146 
16.212 
31.4.39 
14.  .590 

14.899 
234.614 
11,268 
24, 987 
9,  565 

14.001 
229. 875 
10,  805 
24.212 
23,  785 

13, 376 
183,613 
11,650 
20.  274 
13.  883 

12,032 
159, 107 
11,873 
18,720 
16,  65« 

16.  282 
252.  366 
14.8,53 
34.  7.55 
15.  739 

19, 672 
268, 173 
16,899 
46,671 
16,767 

17,  100 
189,728 
15. 108 
43.  581 
1.5.  428 

15.176 
147.  270 
12.2.52 
39.627 
16, 159 

12.658 
168.  606 
10.9.52 
28.  668 
9.463 

12,  299 
141,957 
11.477 
32.  1.56 
12.  241 

9. 096 
93.018 

6.038 
25, 801 

9,764 

6. 852 
68.062 

4.1.51' 
22.3711 

6.779 

1,873 

Pcnnsvlvnnin  -- 
Uliodc  Island 
South  Caniliiia 
South  Dakota  .. 

49,  665 

2.  543 

14.513 

3,2ir, 

Tennessee 

46.  585 
73. 752 
14,635 
4,769 
39,672 

30,379 

.50. 689 

60. 056 

4.764 

36,  306 
80, 975 
10,368 
4,517 
26,832 

26. 228 

43.790 

49.  594 

2.765 

31.303 

77.  269 

8.969 

3,468 

24.  720 

27.048 

42. 175 

63, 069 

3.598 

24,143 
71.  659 
7.463 
3.048 
19.200 

26.949 

33.  682 

42.406 

2,370 

21,129 

62, 892 

7,020 

3,071 

17.904 

29,862 

28.716 

37.  408 

2.364 

34.766 
81.059 
10,314 
5,069 
23.894 

44.  865 

46.411 

72.  726 

4.207 

57. 909 
112,984 

16,028 

8,642 

32, 196 

63. 910 
51,502 
80,789 

4,739 

44.  988 
9S, 892 
11,984 
5,  289 
28,  923 

38.484 
40.961 
63.  821 
3.820 

38. 846 
92.  806 
11.  ,531 
4.400 
25,434 

27,801 

32,929 

61,847 

3.  687 

33.  600 

73.  246 

8.702 

3.833 

26.  2.59 

23.  5.57 

30.011 

38,  713 

2,677 

36.  .598 
89. 383 
10.192 
4.090 
24.  425 

2!.  877 

30.  421 

44.118 

2.806 

29,449 
73,8,50 
8.426 
2. 662 
17.378 

16. 366 

26.  8.50 

30.  297 

2.242 

24.0.55 

61., 571 

6.1.57 

1.974 

12.  600 

10.8.57 

24.218 

22.608 

1.690 

16.  894 
41.031 

X'tah 

2.  56(1 

Vermont.- - 

Virginia 

995 
7.263 

Washington 

West  Virginia-  - . 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

3.  965 

15.915 

9,503 

636 

Maska 

8 
3,726 

80 
3,170 

46 
1,  345 

754 
2.333 
4.018 
1.361 

139 

120 
1.755 
11.088 
1.278 

241 

1,672 

17, 3.56 

1.760 

93 

1,358 

30,316 

1,701 

16 

1.031 

32,  586 

1,463 

4,463 

2,638 

1,601 

28,767 
916 

6 

Puerto  Rico 

26,763 
933 

Undistributed  by 

^  Data  represent,  averages  of  weekly  emplojTnent  counts  n^ade  durinc  the  months. 
B  Includes  persons  employed  on  ^^'"PA  projects  operated  by  other  P\'deral  agencies. 
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'I  ABLE    III. XVMBEU    OF    PERSONS    KMrLOYED    ON    WPA    PrO.IECTS,    BY    SlATE    AND    BY    Ma.IOR    TyI'E    OF    PKO.JE(_r 

Jr.NE  16.  1942 


AinvPA 
projects 

liroji'Cts 
operated 
by  WPA 

Projects  0|nr:i 

■  M  l.y  WPA 

Division  of  Operations 

State 

Total 

Airports 

and 
airways 

Build- 
ings 

Con- 
serva- 
tion 

Engineer- 
ing 
surveys 

Uigli- 
ways, 
roads, 
and 
streets 

Recre- 
ational 
facilities 
(exclud- 
ing build- 
ings) 

Sanita- 
tion 

Water 
and 
sewer 
systems 
and 
other 
utilities 

Other 

Total 

70O.  744 

699,  344 

404,  604 

34. 992 

63,  733 

15.  802 

279 

137 
34 
9 

12 
14 

25 
43 

429 
1.  226 
178 
214 
130 

493 

3,722 

18.5. 176 

14,  635 

7,397 

50,660 

28,487 

Alabama 

16.345 
2.232 
16.217 
20.261 
3,936 

2,  .542 
805 

2,  162 
16.639 
16,  377 

2,427 
i\.  845 
1.5,979 
9,  335 
S,9M 

18,  727 
1,5.072 
1.492 
3.448 
28,310 

26.  333 
17.412 
1.5.229 

25.  089 
3.891 

6.121 
484 
2.360 
21.  670 
5.529 

62.  535 
13.685 
3  607 
31.922 
19.333 

1.867 
49.  999 

2.  563 
14.4.58 

3,184 

16,  974 
41,  0.55 

2.  .5liO 
9.56 

6.976 

3.911 

15.  943 

9,337 

674 

5 

26,  089 
978 

15,  342 
2,229 

15.  215 
20,088 

3.913 

2,536 

804 

2,139 

16,617 

16,  358 

2,425 

48,  683 

15,  948 
9,334 
8,902 

18,718 
15,062 
1.491 
3,430 
28,  216 

26,  322 
17,412 
1,5,226 

25,  049 
3,891 

6,120 

481 

2,  3.59 

21.  560 

5.  521 

62.  2(X1 

13.  685 
3,607 

31,905 
19,  2.50 

1.865 

49.  983 

2.  561 

14.  4.13 

3.  175 

16.  9<15 
41.037 

2.  540 
9,56 

6.932 

3.  910 
1.5.  942 

9,334 
674 

6 

26,  076 
978 

9,  643 

1.  228 
10.  216 

5,  730 
973 

1,428 

513 

693 

10,  .583 

8,226 

1,397 
28.513 
10,528 

6,  062 
5,161 

13,  546 
10,  420 

810 

2,  436 

14,  863 

15,337 

9,  0,50 
8,  601 

15,212 
1,883 

3,577 

176 

1,315 

12,992 

4,  197 

35,  961 
7,441 
2,  ,541 
18.217 
11,097 

816 

29.  759 

1.399 

8.  925 

1.689 

10.883 
22. 030 

1,  345 
,537 

3,234 

1,462 

10,  167 
4,014 

212 

1.8,52 
276 
279 

1.001 
450 

434 

31 

217 

5,247 

810 

155 
2.  050 
615 
162 
468 

394 
666 
655 
635 
1.311 

495 
S.50 
921) 
431 
.308 

776 
10 
360 
519 
506 

1.  034 

2.  076 
220 
860 
.561 

386 
,544 
386 
701 
315 

'""2,'386' 
37 
164 
240 

662 
709 
2,56 
24 

808 
195 
1,174 
761 
149 

176 

330 

57 

2,439 

1,  081 

300 
3.082 

2.  969 
860 

1.214 

1,149 

1,164 

34 

626 

5,464 

1,059 
1,921 

673 
2,490 

266 

.586 
56 

477 
3,600 
1,  033 

11,726 

694 

399 

332 

1,  406 

100 
4,  094 

4,53 
1,  2P7 

4.50 

567 

2,776 

216 

13 

404 

234 

645 

525 

66 

111 

41 

114 

5.614 
627 

8.  151 
2,  291 

252 

452 

33 

94 

1,825 

4,  436 

256 
12,  012 
4,872 
3,814 

2,  361 

9,139 

6,  233 

43 

294 

3,218 

9,  045 

3,  0.57 

3.  633 

6.  .385 
701 

1.371 
31 
119 

4.  066 
1.  057 

8.824 
3.  306 
1.406 
11.288 
,5,  129 

82 

14,  699 

219 

3,  3.30 

410 

8,229 

11,063 

443 

46 

2,211 

211 

7,  ,547 
1,413 

51 

20 

96 

837 

84 

206 

1,  033 

93 

236 

27 

49 

338 

738 

123 

5,367 

1,481 

725 

6,58 

609 

1,  276 

109 

2,  352 

3,  540 

1,  669 
349 

2,  452 
219 

396 

23 

171 

2,624 

374 

7,234 
512 
153 

3,364 

570 

116 
3,906 

256 
1,207 

220 

605 

1,977 

203 

81 

195 

278 

6.50 

941 

29 

26 
46 

Arkansas 

California 

43 

11 

25 

39 

189 
463 

6 

3 

72 

31 

Delaware 

74 

4 

iei 

15 

3,  359 

1.53 

19 
289 

1 
193 

130 

.584 

223 

475 
54 

874 
34 

47 

27 

84 

622 

276 

Florida 

119 
212 

11 
761 
132 

134 
249 

"  1,340 

270 

6 

26 

8 

589 
55 

25 
162 

590 

Georgia 

Idaho 

23 
2 

719 
107 

Illinois 

657 

228 

210 
28 

143 
4 

541 

35 
3 

58 

Kansas  .... 

13 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

2,220 
4 

17 

MaryUnd 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

.504 
286 

400 
646 
186 
484 
259 

24' 
10 

467 

1.  116 

193 
90 
3  IS 
429 

2,  0,54 

20 

1,.S38 

8 

42 

161 

370 
1,495 
199 
83 
174 

in 

163 

208 

40 

137 
1,108 

575 

M  innesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

497 

1,440 

1,823 

30 

134 

11 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jt-rsey 

47 

85 
1.499 

420 
56 

New  ■^  nrk  ..   

2,966 

303 

IS 

603 

263 

12 
1.314 
50 
68 
8 

222 

697 

51 

23 

2,460 
298 

70 

.541 

"9 

53 
38 
17 

1 

Ohio         

15 
204 

314 

18 

616 

113 

791 
186 

1.  266 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

903 
93 

1,  909 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

9 

1,689 

3 

46 
1,412 

Utah 

119 

1,37 

17 
52 

10 

19 
323 
192 

16 
121 

6 

West  Virginia 

9 

427 

•> 

Hawaii 

16,  941 
6.33 

379 
214 

573 

9,398 
3S5 

691 

166 

5,  735 

Virgin  Islands.. 

34 

(Concludi'd  on  next  page) 
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Tabi.k  III. — Number  of  Persons  E.mploykd  on  WPA  Projects,  by  St.^te  and  by  Major  Typk  of  Project — 

Concluded 


June  16,  1942 


Projects  operato'l  b> 

WPA— ronclU'leil 

Projects 
operated 
bv  other 

Fedi'i  al 
agencies  ^ 

State 

Service  Division 

nivision  of 
Training  and 
Reemploy- 
ment 

State 
supply 
sections 

Total 

Puhlic 
activities 

Research 
and  records 

Welfare 

l"otaI 

247,  702 

59,309 

1.455 
347 
.599 

4,662 
709 

308 

113 

247 

1,005 

2.179 

253 

4,662 

1,470 

775 

894 

719 
835 
104 
258 
2.660 

2.261 
1.648 
1.812 
1,986 
303 

694 

78 

144 

2,522 

254 

5,391 
1.220 

316 
2,897 

996 

247 

2,  910 
316 
656 
312 

.590 

3,  575 
300 
112 
944 

660 

988 

624 

89 

99' 
71 

33,  .570 

154,823 

2,414 
3C8 
3,070 
7,267 
1,451 

5.59 
72 

717 
3,811 
4,295 

552 

10,  217 
2, 151 
1,689 
2,098 

3,210 

2,112 

491 

443 

7.088 

4,960 
3,908 
3,578 
5,451 
1,053 

1,154 
172 
642 

3,515 
656 

10,858 
3.845 
535 
6.674 
5;  113 

456 

11.328 

562 

4.175 

820 

3,680 

11,  975 
630 
145 

1,918 

1,297 

3,  .543 

1,  ini 

286 

33,335 

8,703 

1,  too 

Alabama 

4,490 
801 
4,404 
12,  933 
2,529 

1,028 
249 
1,205 
5,129 
7.217 

880 
17,568 
4,154 
2,661 
3,171 

4,487 

3,744 

663 

881 

11.651 

8,668 
6,764 
.5,  463 
.8.291 
1.  735 

2,073 
280 
8.50 

8,135 
975 

22,059 

5,626 

994 

11,  245 
6.494 

849 
16,  392 

942 
,5.  014 
1.308 

4.643 
16.  966 
1,031 
398 
3.364 

2. 1.57 

4.726 

2,872 

443 

5 

6,  7.50 

345 

621 

86 

735 

1,004 

369 

161 
34 
241 
313 
743 

75 
2,689 
533 
197 
179 

5.58 

797 

68 

170 

1,903 

1.447 

1.208 

73 

8.54 

379 

225 

30 

64 

2,098 

65 

5,810 
561 
143 

1,674 
385 

146 
2.  154 
64 
183 
176 

373 
1,416 
101 
141 
502 

200 

195 

1,147 

68 

5 

204 

3 

1,  035 
129 
454 
976 
289 

41 
37 
204 
707 
687 

99 

2,096 

1,047 

470 

517 

519 

747 

6 

48/ 

1,563 

2.014 
1.  2.52 
1,064 
1,  336 
111 

319 
10 
179 
233 
303 

2,909 

435 

44 

2.114 

1.514 

117 
3,428 
121 
366 
148 

1,162 
1,893 

147 
11 

276 

215 

678 

2,279 

14 

174 
71 
141 
449 
122 

39 

5 
37 
198 
228 

49 
506 
219 
141 

53 

166 
151 
12 
66 
139 

303 
346 
98 
210 
162 

151 
15 
15 

200 
46 

1,271 

183 

25 

329 

145 

83 
404 

99 
128 

30 

217 

148 

17 

10 

58 

86 

371 

169 

5 

3 

3 

Arkansas 

2 

173 

Colorado           .  . 

23 

6 

Delaware                            

1 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida                            

23 
22 

Georgia 

Idaho - 

Illinois                    

19 
162 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas                              - -  

31 

1 

62 

9 

10 

Maine 

1 
18 

94 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

11 

3 

40 

1 

Nevada .._-_-  

3 

1 

New  .lerscy - 

New  Mexico 

10 

8 

335 

North  Dakota 

Ohio                                                                -  -  - 

17 

83 

0 

16 

Rhode  Island                                                 

2 

25 

9 

69 

18 

ITtah                               

20 

.-- 

41 

"Washington 

1 
1 

3 

6,447 
271 

1.972 

413 

13 

*  Financed  by  allocation  of  WPA  funds. 
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Table  IV, — Amovint  of  WPA  Funds  Allocated,  Obligated,  and  Expended,  by  Opehatinc  Aoency  * 

Through  June  30, 1942 


.\pency 

Total,  all  acts* 

ERA  Act,  fiscal  year 

1942 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Allocations 

Obligations 

Expenditures 

Total      

.$10,583,573,337 

$10,520,167,240 

$10,  468,  249, 193 

B$896,933,063 

$840,783,477 

$792,304,748 

10,398,622,147 

10,338,040,769 

10,286,653,697 

8891,852,639 

836,877,662 

788,464,240 

184,  951, 190 

182, 126,  471 

181, 596,  496 

B5, 080,  424 

3,905,815 

3,840,508 

58,311,003 

66, 775, 354 

56,761,632 

3,485,943 

2,667,159 

2,660,766 

Agricultural  Adjustment  .\<lmiiiistration  - 

292,640 

3,898 

208,  791 

212, 780 

36, 034 

20,  132, 755 

18,670,473 

894,517 

1.  202, 167 

362.  219 

14,  518,  405 

1,776,324 

290,  867 

3,898 

205,  833 

211,260 

33, 963 

19,  236,  775 

18,  183, 871 

885, 169 

1, 194,  3.32 

362.  219 

14, 458, 029 

1, 709, 148 

290,8.57 

3.898 

205. 477 

211,2t)0 

33,963 

19,  234, 175 

18,179,808 

882, 377 

1,194,324 

3r.2,  219 

14,  457,  380 

1,696,894 

ARricultural  rhcniistry  and  Engineering- . 

Apri(uliur:il  Kcononiics _ 



ABricuUural  Marketing  Service .-. 

Dair\  ludustrv _ 

Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine 

2,274,076 
1,027,777 

1,  764,  946 
756,  627 

1,763,907 
756,  519 

Home  Economics _ 

National  Aericulitiral  Research  Center 

Rural  Eject rificai ion  Administration _ 

2,150 
181,940 

793 
144,  793 

Undistrit)uted- 

139  537 

Department  of  Commerce 

729,  545 

690,794 

581, 107 

573, 480 

434, 732 

425  163 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

85,  613 
464,904 
179,028 

81,767 
345,  823 
163,204 

80,  932 
342.  750 

157,  425 

35,000 

464,904 

73,  676 

31,157 

345.  823 

57,  752 

30, 437 

Weather  Bureau 

61  976 

Executive  Office  of  the  President:  National 
Resources  Planning  Board_ 

13,149 

13,149 

13,149 

24, 173, 170 

23,689,069 

23, 672.  240 

139,667 

72,838 

70,763 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service- 

3,  578, 647 

92,  748 

110,859 

18,228,427 

29,239 

1,  803, 141 

3,  443,  887 

91,863 

105,  865 

17,  944.  621 

29,236 

1,743,601 

3.  440. 168 

91.810 

105,  737 

17, 936.  954 

29,  235 

1,  738,  238 

16,920 

15,580 

14,969 

Indian  AtTairs.  ,  _._ 

General  Land  Office      

National  Park  Service 

122, 747 

57,268 

55,794 

Eeclamat  ion 

Territories  and  Island  Po.ssessions 

Alaska  Railroad- __  __  _  

232.762 

2,306 

309,  787 

1,258,286 

330, 109 

232,  762 

2,299 

307,  832 

1, 200, 708 

330, 097 

232, 762 

2.299 

307.  833 

1, 196,  344 

330, 098 

Alaska  Road  Commission--.  

Alaska — miscellaneous 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed- 

Department  of  Justice -.-      

55,460 

55,  439 

56,  439 

Attorney  General's  Office __  

3, 465 
51,986 

3,465 
61,974 

3,466 
51,974 

Bureau  of  Prisons--  

Department  of  Labor:  Labor  Statistics 

Library  of  Congress 

4,712,471 
421,  234 

4,671,025 
420, 347 

4,660,995 
417,  997 

290,279 
60,600 

273,638 
59,612 

268,786 
57,263 

Department  of  the  Navy 

36,  707,  651 

36,  658,  493 

36, 538, 451 

49, 013 

29,944 

29,709 

Coa.st  Guard  d 

538,  693 
36, 168,  958 

538,  631 
36,019,862 

638.417 
36, 000, 034 

1,013 
48,000 

1,012 
28,932 

970 
28,739 

Federal  Security  Apencv 

1,557,906 

1,499,815 

1,492.391 

60,600 

60,052 

52.645 

Office  of  Education- .    

1,308,750 
249, 156 

1,251,329 
248,486 

1.261.313 
241,078 

60,600 

60,052 

52,645 

Department  of  the  Treasury:  Office  of  the 
Secretary  E _.. 

2,  839,  619 
2, 642.  692 

2,839,250 
2,624,878 

2,839,053 
2,511,215 

Veterans*  Administration  -    ... 

386, 942 

273,840 

260,190 

War  Department 

52, 779,  428 

52,480,986 

52,053,965 

34, 000 

34,000 

15,233 

Corps  of  Engineers 

2, 344, 499 
50,  434, 929 

2,  238,  823 
50,242,163 

2,  238, 823 
■49.  815, 132 

Quartermaster  Corps - 

34,000 

34,000 

16,233 

Federal    Works    ,\gency:    Public   Buildings 
Administration - 

7,872 

7.872 

7,872 

^  Covers  funds  appropriated  by  the  ERA  Acts  of  1935. 1936. 1937. 1938. 1939.  and  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942.  and  by  the  deficiency  appropriations  listed 
in  footnote  1,  p.  33. 

^  Total  allocations  do  not  include  $16,486,530  of  1938,  1939.  and  fiscal  year  1941  act  funds  which  continued  to  be  available  for  oblieation  on  Federal 
construction  projects  throuph  provisions  ofthe  fiscal  year  1942  act.  Of  this  amount,  $12. 746,568  was  available  for  projects  operated  by  WPA  and  $3,739,962 
for  "VVPA  projects  operated  by  other  Federal  apencies.  Also  excludes  funds  available  upon  transfer  to  the  Enierpencv  Relief  Aii|>rut»riiition  Act,  fiscal 
year  1942. 

c  Allocations  of  WPA  funds  to  these  other  Federal  agencies  were  made  under  the  ERA  Acts  of  1938, 1939,  and  fiscal  years  1941  and  1942  and  the  last 
three  of  the  deficiency  appropriations  referred  to  in  footnote  A. 

D  The  Coast  Guard  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Department  of  ilic  Xavy  as  of  November  I.  1941. 

E  For  the  use  of  the  Burenu  of  Internal  Rfvenue  and  the  Division  of  Tax  Research. 

Source;  Based  on  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and  the  Work  Projects  Administration. 
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Table  V. — Amount  of  WPA  Funds  Expended  for  Programs  Operated  by  WPA  and  bt  Other 
Federal  Agencies,  by  Operating  Agency  and  by  Fiscal  Year 


Throuoh  Jdne  30,  1942 


Total,  fiscal 
years  1936-42 

Yeai  ending 

June  30  *— 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

Total                        .          -                            

$10,  468,  249,  193 

$2,  230,  749,  993 

$1,  520,  106,  078 

$1,326,110,531 

$887,  647,  532 

Work  Projects  Administration                       

10,  286.  6.13,  697 

2, 157,  200,  362 

1,  461,  790,  340 

1,  284.  780.  436 

879,  247,  601 

Other  Federal  a<ioncit\s  B_  _    _   

181,  595,  496 

73.  549.  631 

58,  315.  738 

41.330.096 

3,  400,  031 

66,  751,  632 

24,003,792 

17.  931,  893 

11.290,026 

3,  .525.  921 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration.  

Aprieullur:il  Chemistry  and  En".iineering._ 

290,857 

3,898 

205,  477 

21 1,  260 

33,  ;ii;3 

19.  234.  l",". 

IS,  179., HI  IS 

SS2.  377 

1,  194,  321 

362.219 

14.  457,  3S0 

1.  695.  894 

110.811 
3,898 

106,  329 

70,  923 

2,794 

97, 130 
35,  037 

6,"69.5,794 
6,  31,8,  835 
230,  809 
671,024 
196.  632 
4,  .581.800 
97.  ,843 

104,  1.52 

175.  606 

32.  256 

4,  413,  984 

4,  443,  187 

147,383 

175,  7.53 

7.573 

1.  280.  565 

438.  645 

4,195 

618 

Dairy  Industry^ ._. 

7.098.045" 
6, 185.  5S1 
5(K1.  U6 
44'i.  S91 
I5S.II14 
8,  512.  298 
9SS.  SOS 

1.707 
2,  026,  352 

Forest  ."Service                                                  

1,232.2115 

3.  679 

1.0,56 

Rur^l  Electrification  Administration 

82  717 

Undistributed                                                

170.  .598 

.'81.  107 

71.319 

79.  926 

429.  862 

80,  932 
342.  750 
1.57.  425 

19,  799 

28,317 

32.  SI  6 

342,  7.50 

61.  .520 

61,609 

.54.  296 

Executive   Office  of  the   President:  National   Re- 

13.  149 

9.  653 

3.596 

23,  672.  240 

10,  514,  893 

7,  310,  560 

,5,  023. 195 

823.  .592 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

3.  440, 168 

91.810 

105.  737 

17.  936.  9.54 

29,  235 

1.  738,  238 

1,  866,  468 

976.  296 

42.  891 

62.  391 

6,  619.  787 

10.  960 

579.  05! 

471.391 

48.  510 

42,  119 

4,  007,  909 

18,  275 

431,991 

126.013 

409 

General  Land  Office 

1.227 

7,  674,  885 
062,626 

634.373 

Reclamation                                              .  - 

Territories  and  Island  Posse^'sions 

61  .570 

Ala>ska  Railroad 

232.  762 

2.299 

307,  833 

1,  195,  344 

330.  098 

192,  959 

39,  803 

1.  136 

133.  597 

404,  515 

19,  184 

1,163 

65,  826 

368,002 

Alaska — miscellaneous 

108.  250 
361,417 
310,914 

160 

61,410 

tTndistributed -. 

Department  of  Ju.stice    

55,  439 

49,311 

6,  128 

3,465 
51.974 

3,  465 
45.  846 

6,"i28 

4.660,996 
417,  997 

75.5.  920 
132.600 

1,  843,  104 
11,5.462 

1.729,683 
109.  421 

332  288 

Library  of  Congress                                         _  .  . 

60  514 

Department  of  the  Navv                               

36.  538.  451 

14.  13S.  ,565 

10.266,149 

10.301.312 

1  772  426 

538.417 
36,  000,  034 

275.  991 
13.  862.  574 

110,7.59 
10.  15.5,  390 

100.712 
10.  260.  600 

,5t)  955 

Yards  and  Docks 

1  721  470 

Federal  Security  Agency                             

1,492,391 

728.  648 

478,  678 

220,  434 

64  731 

1.  251,  313 
241,  078 

540.  092 
1,88.  5.56 

478,  678 

220,  434 

Public  Health  Service 

5''  522 

Department  of  the  Trea^^ury:  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary D__ 

Veterans'  Administration - 

2,  839,  053 
2,511,215 

1,  502,  ,563 
50S.  649 

979,  460 
905,  855 

356,  273 
740,  234 

757 
356.  477 

War  Doi)artment 

52,  053,  955 

21,  197,  3.53 

18,  403,  646 

11,419.592 

1,  033.  464 

Corps  of  Engineers 

2,  238,  823 
49,  81.5.  132 

681.299 
20.  516.  0.54 

1,  086,  156 
17,317,390 

464,773 
10,9,54.819 

6.  .595 
1,026.869 

Federal  Works  Agency:  Public  Buildings  Admin 

7,872 

7,784 

88 

1 

A  Expenditures  during  the  fiscal  year  include,  in  addition  to  the  amounts  expended  under  the  current  ERA  act,  tho  liquidation  of  obligations  in- 
curred under  previous  ERA  acts. 

B  Expenditures  of  WPA  funds  by  these  other  Federal  agencies  befran  in  the  fiscal  year  1939. 

c  The  Toast  Guard  was  transferred  from  the  Department  of  the  Tn-isury  to  the  Depiirtinent  of  the  Navy  as  of  November  1,  1041. 

D  For  the  use  of  the  Bureau  nf  Internal  Revenue  and  the  Division  of  Tax  Research. 

Source:  Based  on  leports  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  JJepajtmeut  and  the  Work  Frojeuts  Administration. 
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Table  X. — Amot'nt  of  WPA  and  Sponsor.s'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by   WPA,  by  State, 

BY  Source  of  Funds,  and  by  Object  of  Expenditure 

CUMUL.VTIVE  THROUOH  JUNE  30.  1942 


Total  ftmds 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

State 

Total 

Labor 

Total 

Nonlabor 

.\  mount 

Percent 
of  total 
WPA 
funds 

Amount 

Percent 

of  total 

sponsors' 

funds 

Total       

.$12,  591,  157,  953 

$9.  808. 640.  306 

.$8.763.7.53.411 

88.8 

$2,  722,  517,  647 

$2,263,715,970 

83. 1 

187,892,177 
54,  958,  249 

146,  878,  517 
633, 083,  701 
141,  968,  539 

127,  607, 163 
14,  076,  251 
61,  624.  170 
172,  476,  523 
184,  401,  430 

53,  493,  449 
944,  597,  742 
362,  040,  098 
162,  899,  788 
167,  920,  661 

203,928,517 

169,  288,  130 

4.3,871,171 

76,  179.  690 

667,  897,  660 

.5.30, 389,  550 
311,787,392 

147,  739, 821 
375,  497,  870 

84,  383, 187 

137,  201,  923 
12,798,515 
41,340,061 

482,  910,  836 
61,710,  158 

1,  .592,  727,  709 

166, 091,  125 

72,  764,  440 

872,442,266 

225, 068,  703 

93,  476,  992 
1.113,397,766 
72,  608,  899 
141,702,477 
79.  738,  220 

169.  338.  162 

381.016.063 

67.  .597,  325 

23.  079,  960 

103,  829,  468 

191,657,925 

191.  243.  566 

327.  324.  273 

21.602,0.56 

20,743 

13,  939,  518 

30.  727.  297 

.586,  994 

6.  343.  078 

135.231.693 
37,894.713 
112.978.139 
49H.  448.  156 
109.  060.  579 

99.  679.  101 
11.  194.987 
41.  63,5.  410 
131,  132,  997 
137,812,905 

36.  915.  830 
740. 088.  069 
286.  789,  384 

106.  899.  126 
118.696,423 

1.56,  665,  750 
130,  273, 145 
35,  436.  793 
.58.  491.  267 
462.  569.  787 

417.125.652 
241.096.266 
104.  475,  724 
303.  340,  752 
64,  335,  200 

101.  213.  037 

8,  666.  363 
32,  246.  167 

376,  889,  156 
47,  051,  640 

1,  299,  629,  ,546 

11.5,736,639 

,54,491.422 

718,  605,  388 

168,  262,  362 

71,  628.  923 

942.  199,  235 

56,  050.  343 

107.  149.  640 
60.  466.  186 

115.580,240 

273,631,208 

46.  786.  926 

17.143,341 

76,  626,  295 

146,  210,  569 

149,  .344.  428 

260.  5.52,  1.59 

15,  044.  190 

20.  743 

9.  263,  728 
24,  144.  128 

506,  400 

6,  343, 078 

116.682.148 
32.  663,  466 
96,  836,  ,596 

442,  879,  139 
96,  340,  676 

91,262,908 
10,  357,  774 
36.  837,  671 
110.484,  ISl 
118,004,066 

32,  306,  498 
6.53,  966.  7S0 
266.  699.  262 

96.  083.  3,55 
102.  869.  633 

133,  387.  660 
113.066.470 
26,  668,  951 
48,  706, 018 
433,  206,  777 

375,  120,  767 
214,  783,  869 

85,  594,  563 
269,  483,  312 

67,  623,  265 

89,  392,  239 

7.611,974 

28,  806,  424 

346,  764,  949 

39.  824.  847 

1.  161,163,741 

98.  367,  803 

47.  196,  156 

649.  078.  706 

142.  492.  646 

63.372.6.39 
861.  333.  225 
53,  879,  165 
94,  265.  933 
52.  225.  343 

98.  227.  946 
230.  103,  398 
42.  410.  18fi 
1.5.  976.  712 
66.  109.  684 

132,  222,  733 

132.  682,  447 

226.  .399,  718 

13,  070,  424 

10,  208 

7,  645.  710 

19,016,2.36 

377, 976 

4.  941,  6.50 

86.5 
86.2 
84.8 
88.9 
88.3 

91.6 
92.5 
88.5 
84.3 
85.6 

87.5 
88.4 
89.8 
88.9 
86.7 

8.5.1 
86.8 
75.  3 
83.3 
93.7 

89.9 
89.1 
81.9 

88.8 
89.6 

88.3 
87.8 
89.3 
92.0 
84.6 

88.6 
86.0 
86.6 
90.3 
84.7 

88.5 
91.4 
96.1 
8S.  0 
86.4 

8,5.0 
84.  1 
90,  6 
93.2 
86.4 

90  4 

88.8 
90.4 
86  9 

49.2 
82.6 
78.8 
74.6 

77.9 

62,  660,  484 
17, 063,  636 

33,  900,  378 
134,  635,  545 

32,897,960 

27,  928, 0.52 

2,  881,  264 

9,  988,  760 

41,  343,  526 

46,  688,  525 

16,  577, 619 
204,  509,  673 

76,  250,  714 

46,  000.  662 
39,  224,  238 

47,  272,  767 
39, 014.  985 

8,  434.  378 

17,  6SH.  433 
105,  327,  873 

113,  263,  898 
70,  692,  126 
43,  264,  097 
72,157,118 
20, 047, 987 

35,988,886 

4,  132,  162 

9. 093,  894 
106,021,  6S0 
14.  6.58.  518 

293.  098,  164 
50,  354,  486 

18,  273,  018 
153,  836,  877 

56,806,341 

21,848,069 
171,  198,  531 
16,  668,  656 

34,  652,  837 

19,  272,  034 

S3,  757,  922 
107,  384,  S56 
20.810.  400 

5,  9.36,  619 
27,  303, 173 

45,  447.  356 
41,  899,  138 
76,772,  114 

6,  557,  866 

46,  .564. 152 

13.47.5,  ,571 

28,  796.  249 

104.  357.  417 

28.  205.  3.52 

24.  547.  411 

2.  251.  786 
6. 828.  7 1 1 

35.  507.  776 
41.  895.  322 

13.  895,  066 
146, 736, 144 
66,  271,  489 

38,  657,  385 
34,  710,  623 

39,  421,  889 
32,631,967 

6,9,56,668 
13,  162,  396 

90,  6.57,  681 

86, 120.  846 
69, 0.52.  269 
37,  763,  357 
61,491,923 
16,  971,  442 

31,  153,  762 

3.  399,  244 
7,  ,551,  473 

89, 983,  297 
12, 896,  747 

■2.56,  802,  762 
46,  967,  636 
16,  164,  793 

123,  261,  788 
46,  220,  661 

18,  405,  993 

147,  933,  214 

13,  923,  508 

29,  342,  420 

16,  924,  621 

40,  382,  133 

91,  537,  666 

17,  643.  770 

4.  776,  IMJ6 
22,  2;t6.  929 

36, 908,  503 

36,  968.  220 
63.879.  164 

6,  620.  101 

86.5 

79.0 

Arkansas              -        _      .      . 

84.9 

77.6 

Colorado 

85.7 

Connecticut           .      _  . 

87.9 

78.  2 

nistrict.  of  Cnliimhift 

68.4 

Florida 

85.9 

89.9 

83.8 

Illinois                          . . 

71.8 

86.9 

Iowa                                    .  . 

83.8 

88.5 

83,4 

Loili.'^iana 

83,6 

82  5 

Maryland 

74-1 

86,  1 

Michigan          _  _ 

76,0 

83,5 

Mi.'^si.ssippi 

87,3 

Missouri                       

86.2 

84.7 

86  6 

Nevada                               .      ._           _  _ 

82.3 

83.0 

New  Jersey 

84,9 

88.0 

87.6 

North  Carolina 

91.3 

North  Dakota               

88.5 

Ohio                __ 

Oklahoma 

80  1 
81.4 

Oregon                                            

84,2 

86  4 

Khode  Island 

84,1 

South  Carolina         - 

84.9 

South  Dakota    

87,8 

7,5.1 

Texas                            

85.2 

Utah 

84,8 

Vermont                                   _  _  . . 

80-4 

81.4 

81,2 

A\'cst  VirL'inia 

85.8 

83.2 

A\' voming 

84.2 

4,  675,  790 

6,  683,  169 

80,  594 

3,467.012 

5.  6,82,  212 

61,664 

74.1 

84.8 

76.4 

A  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  oflSce  projects. 


Source:  WPA  expenditures  based  on  U, 
WPA  reports. 


S.  Treasury  Department  and  Work  Projects  Admiuistration  rei>urts;  sponsors'  i'\i>i'nditures  based  on 
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Table  XI.- 


-Amount  of  WPA  AND  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State, 
BY  Source  of  Funds,  and  by  Object  of  Expenditure 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1942 


Total  funds 

WPA  funds 

Sponsors'  funds 

State 

Total 

Labor 

Total 

Nonlabor 

Amount 

Percent  of 

total  WPA 

funds 

Amount 

Percent  of 
total  spon- 
sors' funds 

1.  225,  648,  21)4 

844,  498,  229 

727.  938,  698 

86.2 

381,160,025 

317,  979,  580 

83.4 

28.  275.  223 
6,  710.  865 

20.  277.  252 
61.  415.  727 
13.  445.  3,58 

6.  189. 903 

1,  497,  782 

.5.  915.  153 

27.412.8,54 

24.  610.  390 

6.  710.  000 
81,126.429 
27.  688.  379 

15.  007,  782 

16,  253,  196 

25,465.611 

23,  169.  639 
6.  358.  128 
8, 038,  767 

48,  838,  071 

43,  925,  139 
34,  252.  519 
21.708,947 
39,118,845 
8,  755,  480 

16,  ,532, 983 

1.  126,  366 

4.  520,  706 
38. 057,  487 
10.  345,  778 

108.  851, 137 

26.  897.  368 

6.  374.  829 
68, 978.  643 

27.  741.  287 

10.  193. 634 
78.591.203 

5.  ,590,  308 
20,831,365 

7.  095.  352 

21.  466. 444 
63.  258.  161 

8.  552.  356 

2.  254.  573 
12.  090,  408 

15.  440.  622 

24.  869, 848 

28.  438.  287 
I,  689,  922 

758.429 

17.  887.  601 
560,  780 

484,949 

17,  234.  691 
4.  089.  633 

13.  732.  089 
42.  799.  889 

9.  640.  279 

4.601.986 
1.  1.54.  842 
4.  493.  974 
19.  9S9.  324 

16.  869.  940 

4.  539.  405 
54. 987,  638 
17, 784.  .505 
11.527,293 
11,148,944 

17,  564,  6i:0 
16.045.670 

5.  771.  304 
5.371.  106 

37. 032.  896 

28.  890.  586 
23.  640.  8.56 

14.  0.53.  194 
27.  fiW.  764 

5.  965.  620 

10.  967.  300 
839,  629 

3.  394.  949 
25,971.711 

7,226,  170 

77,  819.  606 
16.  817.  621 

4.  171.773 
41.  3.37.  981 
18.471.229 

7.  391.  847 
56.  203, 892 

3.  843, 785 

15.  665,  226 

4.  686. 486 

14.  657.  606 
40.  836.  613 

5.  1.5.5.  041 
1.  678. 689 

8.  43.5.  80O 

10.  907, 055 

16.  9.56.  0.56 

17.  663.  378 
1,  227.  905 

663.  325 

14,  116.335 

480.  186 

484. 949 

15.016.611 
3.  238.  722 

11.  909.  .521 

35.  569.  933 

8.  437.  790 

3.  618.  070 

1.  034.  726 
3.491,837 

15.  287. 772 
13.  994.  240 

3. 905.  572 
49,  462.  967 
1.5,784,371 
10.  272,  819 
10.  057.  989 

16.  529. 567 
13.  678.  814 

2.  290.  676 

3.  913. 436 
31.  477.  438 

26.113.623 
20.  444,  668 
11.419.277 
24.996.966 
.5.  163.  647 

9.  807.  234 
708.  345 

2.  496.  994 
23,056,473 

5.  744.  942 

70.  198,  620 
13,  642.  681 

3.  603.  001 

36.  41,5.  096 
1,5,  037,  .596 

4.  979.  977 
51.  683.  207 

3.  316.  886 
13.  794. 139 

4.  155.  722 

12.  80(1.  762 
34, 466, 698 

4,  712,  851 
1.  380.  730 

6.  960.  957 

9.  037.  946 
14.851.467 
15. 920.  452 

1, 140,  182 

164,080 

11,069.  109 

362.  .548 

453.  163 

87.1. 
79  2 
86.7 
83.1 
87.5 

76.4 
89.6 
77.7 
76.5 
83.0 

86.0 
90.0 
88.8 
89  1 
90.2 

88.4 
85.2 
39.7 
72.9 
85.0 

90.4 
86.6 
81.3 
90.5 
86.4 

89.4 

84.4 
73.5 
88.8 
79.5 

90.2 
81.1 
86.4 
88.1 
81.4 

67.4 
92.0 
86.3 
88.1 
88.7 

87.3 
84.4 
91.4 
87.5 
82.5 

82.9 
87.6 
90.1 
92.9 

25.1 
78.3 
73.4 

93.4 

1 1,040,  .5.32 

2.  621.  232 

6,  546.  163 
18,  616,  838 

3,  805,  079 

1,  .587. 917 
342.  940 

1.421.  179 

7.  423.  630 
7.  740.  450 

2.  170.  595 
26.  138.  791 

9.  903.  874 

6,  480.  489 
5,  104,  252 

7,  900,  951 
7,  123,  969 

586,824 
2,667,661 
12,  805,  176 

15, 034,  553 
10,611,663 

7,  6,55,  763 
11,512,081 

2,  789. 860 

5,  565,  683 
286,  736 

1,  125,  757 
12,085,776 

3,119,608 

31,031,531 
10,  079.  737 

2.  203.  056 
17.  640.  662 

9.  270. 068 

2.  801,  787 

22,387,311 

1,746.  ,523 

5.  166.  140 

2,  409, 866 

6.  808,  839 
22.  421.  548 

3,  397,  315 
675.  884 

3,  654,  608 

4,  533,  567 
7,913.792 

10.  774.  909 
462. 017 

105,  104 

3,771.266 

80,594 

9.  698,  336 

2,  182,  066 
6,  367,  480 

16,  .560,  168 

3,  252,  367 

1,  376, 920 
276.  294 
1,  204.  048 
6,  216.  895 
6,  828,  980 

1.  878,  929 
20,  2.34.  998 

8.  040.  896 

5.  499.  709 

4,  47,5.  178 

6,  769,  015 

5,  793,  919 
491,  265 

2.  156.  648 
11.  423.  712 

11,805,082 

8,  571,  8,53 

6,  468.  007 
10.  238.  709 

2.236.811 

4.841.468 
232.  843 
979.  316 

9,  742.  233 
2.  781.  967 

26,  626,  866 
9,  06.8,  028 
1.888,712 

13,  388,  773 

7,  667,  551 

2,  367,  197 

19.  026.  691 

1.287,3,57 

3,868,811 

2,  162,970 

6,  269,  879 
19. 889,  748 

3,  043,  766 
.529,912 

2,981.363 

3.814.140 

6,  642.  182 

9.  176.  042 

395.  715 

64,288 

3,  282,  923 

61,564 

86.9 

83.2 

81.9 

83.6 

85.5 

86.7 

80  3 

84.7 

Florida                                   

83.7 

88.2 

86.6 

Illinois --  

77.4 

81.2 

Iowa                             

84.9 

87.7 

Eentuckv                                -     .. 

85.5 

Louisiana                .. 

81.3 

83.7 

80.8 

89.2 

78.5 

80.8 

Mississippi                           

84.5 

88.9 

80.2 

Nebraska                               

87.0 

81.2 

87.0 

80.6 

New  Mexico                                  

89.2 

New  York 

82.  6 

90.0 

North  Dakota              

86.7 

Ohio                

76.9 

Oklahoma 

82.7 

84.  1 

86.0 

73.7 

74.7 

89.3 

77.4 

Texas                                       

88.7 

Utah           

89.6 

Vermont                                   .     

78.4 

81.6 

84.  1 

83.9 

86.2 

85.6 

61.2 

87.  1 

76.4 

A  Includes  supply  fund  adjustmt'nt  and  central  office  projects. 

Source:  A\'PA  expenditures  based  on  U.  S.  Treasury  Department  and  Work  Projects 
WPA  reports. 
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Table  XII. — Amount  of  \YPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State  and 

Bv   Major  Type  of  Project 

ClMlLATlVE   THROUOn  JUNE  30,   1942 


Division  of  Operations 


Total. 


Alabama. - 

.\rizona 

Arlcansas.. 
California. 
Colorado.. 


Connecticut 

Delaware __ 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan... 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire- 
New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina, 
North  Dakota.- . 

Ohio _ 

Oklahoma 


Oregon .. 

I'ennsylvania. .. 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont,. 
Virginia 


Washington 

West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands., 


Grand 
Total 


$12,591,157.  QM 


Undistributed  by  state  *. 


187,892,177 
54.  958,  249 

146,  878,  517 
633,  083.  701 
141,  958,  539 

127,607,  153 
14, 076,  251 
51,624,170 
172,  476,  523 
184,  401.  430 

53,  493.  449 
944.  597.  742 
362.  040.  098 
152.  899,  788 
157,  920,  661 

203,  928,  517 
169,  288,  130 
43,871,171 
76,  179,  690 
567,  897,  660 

530,  389,  550 
311,787,392 

147,  739,  821 
375,  497, 870 

84,  383,  187 

137,  201,  923 

12,  798,  515 
41,  340,  061 

482,  910, 836 
61,  710,  158 

1,  592,  727.  709 

166,091.125 

72,  764.  440 

872.  442.  265 

225, 068,  703 

93,  476,  992 
1,113,397,766 
72,  608,  899 
141,702,477 
79,  738,  220 

169.  338, 162 
381,016.063 
67.  697,  325 
23.  079.  960 
103,  829,  468 

191,  667,  925 
191,243,  .566 
327.  324.  273 
21. 602,  056 

20,743 

13,  939.  518 
30,  727,  297 

586, 994 

6,  343. 078 


738,  835,  157 


149,  869, 329 
45,  047,  346 
119,015,438 
413.276.101 
105, 938,  965 

104, 058,  273 
9,  903.  267 
33.  072.  643 
127.  435,  069 
136,  816,  436 

45,  889,  167 
720,  072, 021 
306.  207.  010 

124.  025.  328 

125,  887,  605 

167,  642,  423 

133,  367.  180 

37. 123.  356 

63.  070,  272 

397,  376,  033 

440,  259, 688 
241, 144.  90S 
107,  295,  125 
301, 717. 848 
65,  771,  354 

108, 988,  109 
9,  409,  386 

31.943.046 
370, 949,  506 

53, 026,  697 

1, 193, 447,  740 
121,973,051 
58,  443,  798 
714,  765,  513 
181,  058,  787 

74,739.110 
897,  430,  242 

56.  390,  922 
105,  870.  943 

62,294.521 

141,561.961 

268,  154,  333 

54,  455,  193  [ 

17,201,648 

68,454,621 

153,  903,  476 

158,  587.  001 

260,  549,  455 

16,709,823 


.\irports  and  airways 


Buildings 


Conservation 


Amount      Percent        Amount        Percent      Amount      Percent 


$376,457,549 


10,  936,  955 
3,015,722 

2.  081.  860 
31,  009,  729 

7,  226,  467 

5,  70S,  049 
15,618 
6, 084, S24 
19,  90S,  974 
5,  639,  022 

1.  448,  989 
19,  602.  969 

5,  632,  363 

3.  065,  291 

2.  946,  824 

1,  662,  832 
3. 984, 977 
9,  079,  624 
4.417,660 

11.857,100 

6,  667,  197 

7,  369.  910 

6,  332,  221 

3.  320.  048 

2,  967,  521 

3,  575,  640 
446, 135 

2,  497, 574 
7, 872, 662 
2,751,913 

67, 319,  027 

7.  255.  753 
1,  238,  789 

14,  167,  175 

4,  539,  693 

6,  769,  082 

19,  519, 984 

928,017 

3,  656,  784 

1,  372,  307 

6,  034,  957 

9,  742,  731 

3,  024,  476 

670,  169 

2,  994,  052 

12,  613,  610 

5,  149,  980 

3,  758,  226 
557,  712 


3.0 


12,  761,  375 

25,014,761 

459,  434 

8,522 


1,  644, 974 

4,  372,  993 

120,  448 


6.8 
.6.5 
1.4 
4.9 
6.1 

4.5 
0.1 
11.8 
11.5 
3.1 

2.7 
2.1 
1.6 
2.0 
1.9 

0.8 
2.4 
20.7 
6.8 
2.1 

1.3 

2.4 
4.3 
0.9 
3.5 

2.6 
3.6 
6.0 
1.6 
4.6 

4.2 
4.4 
1.7 
1.6 
2.0 

7.2 
1.8 
1.3 
2.6 
1.7 

3.6 
2  6 
4.6 
2.9 
2.9 

6.5 
2.7 
1.1 
2.6 


$1,329,850,874 


11.8 
14.2 
20.6 


20,  530.  871 
8,  379,  159 
17,  758,  367 
78.  488,  655 
16,  720,  888 

15,  830,  827 
2.  4.54.  717 

7,  170.  050 
30.  645.  592 
19.291.468 

6,  394,  983 
59,  146,  132 
32,451,  110 

12,  409.  769 
14,  146,  366 

24,931,973 
19,  806,  754 
2.  181.  144 

8,  812.  923 
74,081,167 

36,  719,  491 
42,796,  115 

13,  070.  621 
37,292.112 

7,  2.55,  094 

12,043.467 
970.  346 
2,  640,  165 
54,608,  112 
16,601,833 

262,  050,  100 
19,  994,  037 

9,  602,  461 
48,  959,  981 
34,  495, 025 

7,  764,  606 
81,  772,  602 

6,718,919 
26, 470,  870 

8,089,115 

10,  345.  439 
41.406,092 
9,  7.50.  852 
972  132 
10,  606i  390 

15,694,100 

10,  292,  792 

31.918,639 

2,  026,  831 


3,  301.  476 
4,001.282 


10.6 


10.9 
15.3 
12.1 
12.4 
11.7 

12.4 

17.4 
13.9 
17.8 
10.6 

10.1 
6.3 
9.0 
8.1 
9.0 

12.2 

11.7 
6.0 
11.6 
13.0 


13.7 

8.8 
9.9 
8,6 

8.8 
7.6 
6,4 
11.3 
26.9 

16.8 
12.0 
13.2 
5.6 
15.3 

8.3 
7.3 
9.2 
18.7 
10.2 

6.  1 
10.9 
14.4 

4.2 
10.2 

8.2 
5.4 


23.7 
13.0 


$448,  343,  326 


1,875,987 

677,  577 

2,554,613 

41.  165.876 

8,  990,  720 

4,347,641 
666,  841 
380. 767 

3, 069,  689 
930,  907 

13,  876, 074 

23,  819,  752 
25,  524.  108 

6,  846, 165 
13,025.177 

613,  392 
3,  298,  632 

962.  789 
3,  879,  548 
27,  414,  295 

24,  000,  316 

12,  249,  299 

2,  845,  266 

25,  630,  865 
8,  826, 044 

3,  435,  809 
776,113 

2,291,522 

14,  372,  706 

6,  869,  501 

7,  871, 103 
2, 065,  572 
6, 962.  978 

17,  310,  061 

8,  376,  221 

6,  767, 075 
30,  161, 349 

4,  697,  816 
1, 046, 085 
8,  206,  678 

2, 327,  676 

13,  549,  289 
6,  302,  987 
1, 152,  738 

951,011 

19, 072,  499 
1,  646,  144 

24,  889, 638 
1,431,308 


344, 934 
25,293 


1.0 
1.3 
1.8 
0.5 
6  3 

3.4 
4.7 

0.8 
1.8 
0.6 

26  9 
2.6 
7.0 
4.6 
8.2 

0.3 
1.9 
2.2 
6.1 
4.8 

4.6 
3.9 
1.9 
6.8 
10.5 

2.6 
6.  1 
5.5 
3.0 
11.1 

0.5 
1.2 
9.6 
2.0 
3.7 

6.2 
2.7 
6.5 
0,7 
10.  3 

1.4 
3.6 
7.8 
.5.0 
0.9 

10.0 
0.9 
7.6 
6.6 


2.6 
0.1 


Engineering  surveys 


Amount       Percent 


$62, 049,  374 


749,  966 

7,746 

1,  006,  463 

3.  418,  036 

383, 362 

2, 073,  228 


497,  574 
998,  866 

34,  999 

2.  464,  264 
271,313 

1,  386,  083 
337,  019 

67,  216 

1,  294, 037 

116,397 

99,  SK5 
6,  144, 914 

673.  328 
1.031.  858 
141,292 
295.  825 
210. 190 

90,601 

4,  037 

93,  0.50 

3,  307,  167 
296,201 

14,  964.  897 

368,  .833 

2.  126 

!,  396,  258 

158,414 

437,  693 

3,499,113 

236,  705 


110,  803 

572.  214 
196.  321 
645.  846 
33.  486 
107. 991 

680.368 


949,  133 
226,269 


0.4 
(*) 
0.7 
0.5 
0.3 


0.3 

0.6 

0.1 
0.3 
0.1 
0.9 
0.2 

(*) 
0.8 
0.3 
0.1 
1,  1 

0.1 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

0.  1 
(*) 
0,2 
0,7 
0,6 

0,9 
0,2 
(*) 
0,2 
0.1 

0,5 
0.3 
0.3 


0,1 

0.3 
0.1 
1,0 
0,2 
0,1 

0.4 


0,3 
1,0 


*  Less  than  0,06  percent. 

**  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 
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REPORT    ON    PROGRESS    OF   THE    WPA    PROGRAM 


Table  XII. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

AND  BY  Major  Type  of  Project — Continued 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1942 


Division  of  Operations — Concluded 


Highways,  roads,  and 
streets 


Recreational  facilities 
(excluding  buildings) 


Percent 


Water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  utilities 


Percent 


Other 


Amount       Percent 


$4,  812,  348, 988 


38.2 


$982,  106,  556 


$233, 007, 180 


$1,277,110,209 


$227, 561, 101 


Alabama.. 
Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado-- 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia- 
Florida 

Georgia __. 


Idaho... 
Illinois-- 
Indiana. 

lowa 

Kansas. - 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts- 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. - 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana. -. 


Nebraska 

Nevada. 

New  Hampshiro- 

New  Jersey. .    

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon.- 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island. -- 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota... 


Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 
Virginia  .. 


Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands.. 


Undistributed  by  state ' 


95, 064, 044 
27, 837,  S36 
87,  288,  719 
113,413.899 
50. 002.  671 

41.  895.  270 

1,  924,  644 

6,  796,  .S72 

53.  470.  949 

77,  666, 952 

16. 452,  489 
362.  302.  8,89 
180,  4S4,  443 
72.119,730 
63,  609. 352 

114,  160,  1.56 
68.  393.  575 
17.852,917 
26,  272.  139 

133,  767,  .502 

261,930,881 
106,  403,  208 

66,150,701 
159.  092.  435 

34.  209.  .596 

61,  266, 351 
3,  866.  .539 
9,  274,  578 

169,  370.  980 

17,  ,5,52.  715 

324,  536, 176 

62,  857,  327 
30,  647, 928 

438,  701,  397 
107, 012. 836 

37,  783,  555 
616,  067,  677 
15,  112,371 
44,113.887 
34,  681,  737 

95,  453,  710 
154,  710.  084 

18,  547, 934 
10,  438.  582 
33,  721, 127 

62, 138.  669 

118,  396.  821 

82, 358,  803 

7,451,375 

6, 460.  397 

11,031.709 

329, 854 


50.6 
,50.7 
.59.4 
17.9 
35.2 

32.8 
13  7 
13.0 
31.0 
42.1 

30.7 
38.4 
49.9 
47.2 
40.3 

56.0 
40.4 
40.7 
34.5 
23.6 

49.4 
31.2 

44.8 
42.3 
40.5 

44.7 
30.2 
22.4 
.■)5.0 
28.5 

20.4 
37.9 
42.1 
50.2 
47.6 

40.4 
5,5.3 
20.8 
31.1 
43.6 

56.3 
40.6 
27.4 
46.2 
32.5 

32.4 
61.9 
25.2 
34.5 

46.3 
35.9 
56.2 


3,056,841 
1,  137,  434 
3,123.941 
50.  614.  254 
6,  094.  766 

10,821.928 
I,  204.  319 
1,  hi;  1,213 
4.  S21.  108 
4,  246.  6.59 

1,  706.  743 
120,  112.670 
24.951.246 

6.  888.  638 
17,  857,  882 

3,  245,  550 
19, 442,  705 

1,  7.30.  903 

4.  2.56.  760 
33. 079.  498 

26, 060,  3.88 
32,  4.53.  947 

1,  935.  062 
20. 079, 164 

4,  797,  241 

7, 028. 262 
2. 072.  340 
3.  7.68,  4,58 
53,849,515 

2,  478,  168 

242.  805.  532 
8.  364.  281 

3,  402.  721 
81,  62.\  996 

5.  386, 091 

4,  288,  858 
56,098.157 

7.  790.  429 
2,  761,  626 
2.  306,  287 

4, 143, 314 
13, 099.  778 

2.  124.  282 
.571.996 

3,  113.000 

14.  595.  .539 
2.  918,  321 

49, 964,  005 
1, 362.  203 

495.  857 
120.682 


1.6 
2.1 
2.2 
8.0 
4.3 

8.5 
8.6 
3.6 
2.8 
2.3 

3.2 

12.7 
6.9 
4.5 

11.3 

1.6 
11.5 
3.9 
5.6 
5.8 

4.9 
10.4 
1.3 
5.3 
5.7 

5.1 
16.2 

9.1 
11.1 

4.0 

16.3 
5.0 
4.7 
9.4 
2.4 

4.6 
5.0 
10.7 
1.9 
2.9 

2.4 
3.4 
3.1 
2.5 
3.0 

7.6 
1.6 

16.3 
6.3 

3.6 
0.4 


6,882.419 
1.391.605 
2,412.657 
1.971.018 
1.8.39.617 

3.413.939 

305.  871 

222.  128 

4. 012,  722 

7,  479.  462 

1,  276.  442 
16, 400.  237 
6,  168,  732 
749.  292 
3.  904.  748 

3,  105.  691 
3.  547,  634 
9,866 
1, 004,  379 
1, 946,  797 


640,454 

12, 069.  157 

8,  101, 157 

1. 856.  062 

2,  596, 070 

335, 661 

40.  804 

C,  382,  717 

1, 942,  772 

27,  865. 363 
8.  825.  713 
2,  432.  426 

6,  366.  481 

7,  .506,  216 

1.  467,  906 
13,  270,  .580 

2.  509,  468 
9, 333.  777 
2.  2,58.  606 

16,022,593 

8,  5,56.  831 
2,  496.  658 

2,966 
6,  121,  575 

1,  184,  588 

12,  368.  729 

1, 987.  545 

571,  964 


3.7 
2.4 
1.6 
0.3 
1.3 

2.7 
2.2 
0.4 
2.3 
4.1 

2.4 

1.7 
1.7 
0.6 
2.5 

1.5 
2.1 
(■^) 
1.3 
0.3 


0.2 

8.2 
2.2 
2.2 

1.9 
2.6 
0.1 
1.3 
3.1 

1.8 
6.3 
3.4 
0.7 
3.4 

1.6 
1.2 
3.6 
6.6 
2.8 

9.5 
2.2 
3.7 

5.0 

0.6 
6.4 
0.6 
2.6 


2.7 


10, 342,  446 
2, 399,  155 

1,  7,55,  848 
80,  616,  069 
11,626.755 

18,  6,56, 210 

2,  616,  306 

8,  733.  299 

9,  295,  171 

16.  954,  196 

4,  975,  670 
108,  751,  186 
25,  696,  713 

17,  662,  767 
9,  331,  292 

12,  135,  141 
11,638,888 
4,  343, 884 
10,  239.  397 
78,  808,  097 

77,  065,  892 
31,621,662 

4,  265.  767 
38,  210,  163 

4, 073,  859 

16,  746, 806 

773.  224 

9. 3S4.  219 

54.124,250 

3,  728,  045 

214.121.946 

10.  917.  705 

3,813.110 

94. 264. 940 

11,500,030 

8,247,041 
73,  110,960 
16,  534,  073 
16,  572,  876 

4,  597,  231 

5,  705,  487 
23,  790,  739 
10,  108,  393 

2,  542.  203 
8,  807,  386 

25,  661,  347 

6,  178, 878 
50,  903,  870 

I.  567,  945 

446,  648 
548, 046 


5.6 
4.4 
1.2 

12.8 
8.2 

14.6 
18  6 
16.9 
5.4 
9.2 

9.3 
11.5 

7.1 
11.6 

5.9 

6.0 
6.9 
9.9 
13.4 
13.9 

14.5 
10.1 

2.9 
10.2 

5.5 

12.2 
6.1 
22.7 
11.2 
6.1 

13.4 
6.6 

5.2 
10.8 
5.1 

8.8 
6.6 
22.8 
11.7 
5.8 

3.4 
6.2 
15.0 
11.0 
8.5 

13.4 
3.2 

15.6 
7.3 

3.2 

1.8 


429,800 

198,  112 

1,032,980 

12,  578,  576 
3,063.719 
1,311,181 

716,  952 

1, 913, 500 

1,  683,  290 
3,618,914 

722,  798 
7, 482,  932 
6, 027,  992 
2, 907,  613 

729, 946 

7, 730,  472 
1, 959,  978 
846,  832 
4, 087,  681 
30,  276, 663 

8, 142,  195 
6,  589.  455 

485,  038 
9,  696, 079 

975,  747 

2,  206, 114 
166, 001 

1,962,686 
7, 061,  407 

816,  549 

41,  923.  596 

1,  333,  830 
341,  256 

11,984,234 
2, 084,  261 

2. 223,  394 
3, 939.  S20 
1,863.  124 
1, 916,  0.38 
672,  757 

956,  671 

3,  104.  470 

2,  453,  766 

817,  386 
3, 032,  089 

2, 362.  756 
1,  645,  336 

13,  819,  596 
514,  216 

68, 089 

4,079,661 

9,132 

8,S22 


A  Less  than  0.05  [tercent. 

B  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office 


I)rojccts. 

(Concluded  on  next  i»age) 
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Tablk  XII. 


Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Ori:iiAii;ii  m    Wl'A,  by  State 
AND  BY  Major  Type  of  Project — Concluded 


CVMULATIVE   THROUGH  JfXE  30.   1942 


Service  Division 


Public  activities 


Per- 
cent 


Research  and 
records 


Amount 


Per- 
cent 


Welfare 
(including  sewing) 


Division  of 
Training  and 
Reemployment 


Public  Worlt 
Reserve 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Per- 
cent 


Miscellaneous* 


Per- 
cent 


Total.. 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California. 

Colorado... ^ 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia. - 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  assachusetts 

Michigan 

M  innesota 

Mississippi 

M  issouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee... 

Te.\as 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia.. 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming.. 

.\laska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico... 

Virgin  Islands 

Undistributed  by  state  ^ 


$2,  780,  779, 85; 


$905,  772,  205 


7.2 


$511,367,557 


4.1 


$1,363,640,095 


10.8 


$62, 988, 251 


0.5 


$943, 463 


36, 894, 04' 
10, 268,  239 
27, 339.  249 
216,878.446 
35,321,400 

23, 046, 085 
3,998.916 
17,984,828 
44,  569, 043 
46,  747,  814 

7,  235,  836 
222, 095,  276 

54,  266,  947 
28,045,174 
31,514,636 

35, 837, 317 

34,643,715 

fi.  614,822 

12,571.531 

168,  247,  639 

87,441,738 
69,  387,  486 
39,  362.  318 
72,  568,  986 
18.  538.  131 

27.  959.  324 

3,371.839 

9, 055,  020 

109,  442,  322 

8,  167,  820 

377,314,738 
43,  613,  623 
14,  267,  891 

166,106,144 
43,  098,  859 

17,917,217 
211,131,161 
15.767.796 
36,337,886 
17,341.260 

26,  530, 884 

110,813,986 

12.  34.5.  416 

6,  827, 339 

34,719,510 

37, 003,  344 

31,744,750 

64,  340,  391 

5, 672,  508 

20,743 

1,076,352 

4,  206, 680 

127,  374 

6, 058, 064 


9,  958,  561 
3.810.150 
5,  136,  599 
86. 802,  342 
8, 800,  450 

9,  326,  674 
1,379.496 
4. 186,  845 
13,602.012 
11,116,032 

2,  337.  598 
82.  278.  876 
19.262.425 

7.  866,  424 

7,  964.  902 

9, 967.  850 

11,981,462 

1,  558.  534 

4,352.122 

46.  253,  371 

30,  887,  627 
20.  565.  768 
10.  868,  371 
14,681.674 
4,  615,  582 

9,201,147 
996, 171 

1,  7,65.  265 
33,821,274 

2,  6.69,  595 

173,  544,  .593 

13,  443,  389 

4,  237,  .601 

49,  526, 156 

9,  732,  658 

6, 962, 017 
56,  508, 862 

4,  674,  967 
11,113,492 

3, 487, 074 

5, 957,  208 

24,062,341 

4,  456,  664 

1,801,902 

8,  943.  372 

10,888,010 

10,861,097 

26,  223,  562 

1,  466, 146 

20,743 
336, 608 
432,  577 

26, 447 


5.3 
6.9 
3.5 
13 
6.2 

7.3 
9.8 
8.1 
7.9 
6.0 

4.4 

8 

5.3 

5.1 

5.(1 

4.9 
7.1 
3.6 
5.7 
8.1 

5.8 

6.6 

7.4 

3. 

5.4 

6.7 

7. 

4.3 

7.0 

4.3 

10.9 

8.1 
5.8 
6.7 
4.3 

6.4 

5.1 

6.4 

7. 

4. 

3.6 
6.3 
6.6 
7.8 
8.6 

5.7 
5.7 
7.7 
6.8 

100.0 
2.4 
1.4 
4.5 

18.4 


5,364,711 
1,778.860 
6,  7.64,  .609 
26,381,262 
3,971,470 

4,  879, 2.69 
413.311 
6.166.393 
6. 246.  683 
7,737,  131 

520,  498 

44,  6.60, 967 

6,  666,  484 

5, 072.  444 

2,  762,  621 

6,  918, 722 
6,841,414 
1, 136,  26' 
3,631.628 

37, 120, 123 

21, 135, 179 
17,459.412 
4,  597,  714 
12,424,622 

3,  346, 721 

4,  603,  248 
529, 080 

1,105,076 

33, 676,  092 

619,801 

68,  469,  779 
3,867,012 

2,  9.64.  638 
29,  934,  789 

4,  220,  882 

3, 162, 18; 
46,  727, 660 
2,162,110 
1,  403,  751 
2, 164,  804 

3,  999,  .602 
13, 057,  637 

1,  540,  408 
1,661,362 
6, 338,  686 

7,  973, 168 

2,  713,  896 
20, 382, 668 

769,  460 


2.9 
3.2 
3.9 
4.2 
2.8 

3.8 
2.9 
11 
3.0 
4.2 

1.0 

4.7 

1 

3.3 

1.7 

3.4 

4.0 

2.6 

4. 

6.6 

4.0 
6.6 
3.1 
3.3 
4.0 

3.3 

4.1 

2. 

7.0 

1.0 

4.3 
2.3 
4.1 
3.4 
1 

3.4 

4.2 
3.0 
1.0 
2.7 

2.4 
3.4 
2.3 
7.2 
6.1 

4.2 
1.4 
6.2 
3.6 


21.580,775 

4,  679.  229 

16,448.141 

102, 694.  842 

22.  543, 480 

8,840,162 
2, 206, 108 
7,  631,  590 

26.  720, 348 

27,  894,  651 

4, 377,  740 
95, 165,  433 
28,338,038 
16, 106,30t; 
20,  797,  213 

18.  960,  745 
16,820,839 

3.  920. 021 

4,  587, 781 
84,  874, 145 

35,  418,  932 
31,362.306 

23.  896. 233 
45,  452,  & 
10, 675,  828 

14,164,929 
1,846,588 
6,  194,  689 

41,944,966 
4.  888,  424 

135, 300, 366 
26,  303,  222 
7.075.752 
76,  646. 199 
29,  145,  319 

8,793,013 
107, 894,  639 
8, 930, 719 
22, 820, 643 
11.689,382 

16,  574, 174 
73,  704, 007 
6,  348,  444 
2,  364, 075 

19,  437,  452 

18, 142, 166 
18,169.757 
18.734,161 
3. 436, 902 


266, 349 

228,858 

4,015 


1.9 

0.8 
0.7 


474, 395 

3, 645,  245 

96,912 


11.5 
8.5 
11.2 
16.2 
15.9 

6.9 
15.7 
14 

14.9 
15.1 

8.2 
10.1 
7.8 
9.9 
13.2 

9.3 
9.3 
8.9 
6.0 
14.9 

6.7 
10.1 
16.2 
12.1 
12.6 

10.3 
14.4 
15.0 
8.7 

7, 

8.6 
15.9 
9.7 
8.8 
12.9 

9.4 
9.7 
12.3 
16.1 
14 

9.8 
19.4 

9.4 
10.3 
18. 

9,6 
9.6 
S.7 
15.9 


794, 679 
227,  126 
3.60.  208 
4,618,668 
737,  661 

677,  568 

170,067 

623,  3.66 

1,011,001 

1,012,437 

350,  275 

4,  809,  245 

1,395,074 

383,  373 

618.  291 

882, 421 

1, 016,  640 

181,136 

466.  439 

2,  227,  90; 

3,  593, 149 
923, 672 
973, 852 

1,  386,  413 
243, 16' 

362, 369 

17.  789 

306.  462 

2, 185,  993 

251,469 

7, 648, 044 
621,420 
104, 895 

3,  576,  700 
803,  05' 

792,  534 
4, 872, 178 
421,  750 
638,318 
156,476 

1,485,739 
2, 066,  262 

781,741 
44,214 

617,  201 

858,  743 
1, 130,  824 
2, 846,  387 

216, 654 


0.4 
0.4 
0.2 
0.7 
0.5 

0.6 
1.2 
1.0 
0.  6 
0.5 

0.7 
0.6 
0.4 
0.2 
0.4 

0.4 
0.6 
0.4 
0.6 
0.4 

0.7 
0.3 
0.6 
0.4 
0.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.8 

0. 

0.4 

0.5 
0.3 
0.  1 
0.4 
0.4 

0.8 
0.4 
0.6 
0.6 


0.9 
0.5 
1.2 
0.2 
0.6 

0.4 
0.6 
0.9 
1.0 


18,231 


19,473 
42,  951 
19,339 


20,663 
36,  742 

14,603 
38, 263 
11,46' 

13,  366 
17,  379 

14,  578 
22,007 

293 
12,849 
33, 041 

44,815 
22,068 
26,  693 
17,928 
12,129 

14,852 


17, 132 
24,96; 
12,764 

46, 316 
21,350 
12,  296 
17,  082 
11,  267 

16, 3o; 

36,913 

270 

11,  689 
13, 062 

16, 946 
46, 856 
23,508 
225 
19,  716 

12,  961 
10,  982 

13,  781 


3.4 
11.5 
16.5 


31,  762 
543,287 


0.2 
1 


242,230 


3.8 


61,652 


$7,611,226 


315,891 

-584,  461 

154.149 

-632,  455 

-68,816 

-199,895 

4,012 

43, 344 

-559, 153 

-211,998 


-2,417,053 

169,  610 

432.  647 

-117,260 

-448,  222 

238,  688 

-48,  436 

58,  699 

13,040 

-949, 840 

309,  259 

81,933 

-183,305 

-181,694 

-122,731 

-499 

18,411 

308. 058 

261,  418 

14,271,871 
-38,  319 
-64,439 

-2,0Zi,174 
96,  733 

12,824 

-72,  728 

2.8,  161 

-166.269 

-67, 

-257,  ,368 

-64,363 

-8,633 

6,634 

18.420 

-120.589 

-229,991 

-42.6,  741 

3,071 


70, 029      0.  5 
962,  ,669      3.  1 
186    (B) 


0.1 


0.2 
-I.l 

0.1 
-0.1 

C) 

-0.1 

C) 

0.1 
-0.3 
-0.1 

m 

-0.3 
0.1 
0.3 

-0.1 

-0.2 
0.1 

-0.1 
0.1 

m 

-0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

m 

-0.2 

-0.1 
("> 
C) 
0.1 
0.4 

0.9 

m 

-0.  1 
-0.2 

m 

m 
m 
m 

-0.1 
-0.1 

-0.2 

(») 
(») 

m 
m 

-0.1 
-0.1 
-0.1 

m 


1.0 


A  Includes  adjustments  for  excess  of  deposits  in  the  supply  fund  over  payments  out  of  the  supply  fund  and  for  items  in  transit  to  control  accounts 

and  sponsors'  oxprniiitures  for  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 
K  Less  than  n,(i.^  [ii-rcent. 

c  Includes  supi)!y  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 
Source:  Work  Projects  Administration. 
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Table  XTTI.-    Amount  of  WPA  and  Sponsors'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

AND  BY  Major  Type  of  Project 

Year  Ending  June  30,  1942 


Grand  total 

Division  of  Operations 

State 

Total 

-Airports  and 

airways 

Buildings 

Conservation 

Engineering  surveys 

.\mount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

-Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total 

$1,225,648,264 

$870,076,294 

$102.  416,  437 

8.4 

$144. 153.  927 

11.8 

$25.  728.  681 

2.1 

$6,441,616 

0.5 

Alabama 

28,  275,  223 
6.710,805 
20,  277,  252 
61,415,727 
13,445,358 

6, 189, 903 
1,497,782 
6,915,153 
27,  412.  854 
24,  610,  390 

6,  710, 000 
81, 126,  429 
27,  688,  379 
18,  007.  782 
16.  253. 196 

25.465.611 

23,  109, 639 
6,  .3.58. 128 
8,  0.38,  767 

49.838.071 

43.  925. 139 
34.2,52,619 
21,  708,947 
39,118,845 
8.  755, 480 

16.532.983 
1,126.365 

4,  520,  706 
38, 0.57,  487 
10,  345,  778 

108,861,137 

26,  897, 3,58 
6,374.829 

58.  978,  643 

27,  741.  287 

10. 193.  634 

78.  ,591,203 

5,  ,590,  30K 
20. 831,  305 

7. 095.  352 

21.  466. 444 
63,2,58.161 
8.  5,52.  356 
2,  2,54.  573 
12.090.408 

16.  440.  622 

24.  869,  848 

28,  438,  287 
1.  689,  922 

758,  429 

17, 887,  601 

560,  780 

484, 949 

22,  009. 644 

5,  294,  954 
15,089.680 
36.  985.  561 

8. 830.  398 

4.  572.  761 
1.048,6.56 
3, 678.  788 

21,867.075 
16,  865. 930 

6.  253.  580 
54,376.878 
20. 499.  579 
13.  624.  432 
11.259,852 

20.790.311 
17.649.435 
.5.481.365 
fi.  834.  572 
35.  463. 853 

31. 020.  679 

23,  055,  079 
15.  108.919 
28, 276,  332 

5.  975,  027 

12.  547,  544 
660,  949 

3.361.640 
26,  677,  482 

8,491,643 

75.  387.  443 
18.  507.  273 
4,  755.  996 
41.066.310 
19,681,004 

8,  044,  295 
,54,416.633 

3.  790.  474 
IB.  043.  .501 

6. 030.  698 

1,5,649,940 
44,  296.  058 

6.  206.  493 
1.466.822 
7,799.068 

11.013,470 

18,  626.  100 

20.077.317 

976,479 

697,348 

13, 943.  018 

469,  434 

8.522 

6,  678, 649 
1,467.745 
620. 788 
7. 560.  334 
2.114.833 

1.927.407 
15.018 
1.246.447 
8.  798. 751 
2.142.517 

418.  629 

4.  51.5.  422 

1.239.810 

525.  736 

698.  671 

623.  667 
1.989.352 
4.  354.  268 
2.  408.  271 

4.  309. 929 

1,871.159 
2.803.840 
2.  687.  901 
808.037 
1.070.489 

1, 130. 100 

106.311 

851.  251 

1,236.810 

1.283,844 

3,117.043 

3.193.634 

368.453 

2.  926.  869 

2.  899.  491 

2,737.217 

1.  328.  967 

609. 974 

629. 190 

320,011 

419, 849 

5,  897,  210 
105,  747 
363,910 
780,  218 

3,  410.  576 
1.566,408 
1,070,789 

115.041 

656.  702 

2,391,106 

120,  448 

23.6 
21.9 
3.1 
12.3 
16.7 

31.1 

1.0 

21.1 

32.1 

8.7 

6.2 
6.6 
4.5 
2.9 
4.3 

2.5 
8.6 
68.5 
30.0 
8.7 

4.3 
8.2 

12.4 
2.1 

12.2 

6.8 
9.6 

IS.  8 
3.3 

12.4 

2.9 
11.7 
,5.8 
5.0 
10.  5 

26.9 
1.7 

10.9 
3.0 
4.5 

2.0 
9.3 
1.2 
16.1 
6.5 

22.1 
6.2 
3.8 
6.8 

73.4 
13.3 
21.5 

1.  743.  552 
531.397 

2.067.256 
7. 132.  298 
1.570,472 

522, 895 

608,  390 

596,  527 

6,  262. 032 

2.  282, 295 

774.816 
6.  210. 896 

3.  709.  675 
2.  266. 080 
2.820.794 

2.  202.  520 

2.319.816 

240,  084 

1.057,264 

10, 404,  262 

2, 625,  754 

4.  654, 782 

1,  609, 483 
5,98,5,144 

910.711 

2,  267.  234 
142. 207 
725. 054 

5.  692.  .573 
2,816.021 

17. 6.58, 832 
2,34.5,177 
1.101.2.54 
1.142,216 
3,2.50,075 

847,  083 

9,  940, 970 

510,  786 

3,  621,. 525 
1,418,829 

1,, 508,  .367 

6.  6.53.  .541 
1.130.390 

104.9.57 
1.  8,54.  960 

1.671.844 

1.  325.  4,57 

3,  602,  861 

240. 288 

39.  593 
1, 366,  439 

6.2 
7.9 
10.2 
11.6 
11.7 

8.5 
44.6 
10.  1 
22,  8 

9.3 

11.6 
7.6 
13.4 
12.6 
17.4 

8.9 
10.  0 

3.8 
13.2 
20.  9 

0.0 
13.6 

1.5!  3 
10.4 

13.7 
12.6 
16.0 
14.9 
27.2 

16.2 
8.7 

17.3 
1.9 

11.7 

8.3 
12.fi 

9.1 
17.4 
20.0 

7.0 
10.5 
13.2 

4.7 
15.3 

10.8 
5.3 
12.3 
14.2 

6,2 
7.6 

102,  045 

»-69 

162,418 

1,156,040 

249, 430 

40, 358 

22, 158 

62 

9,304 

74, 926 

1,448,769 

1,911,636 

248, 107 

324, 149 

384, 856 

7,406 

240,  754 

27,716 

1,240,820 

430, 8,58 

329,  881 
941.947 
412. 834 
580.  088 
884. 174 

775.  678 

20.  283 

38.519 

1,  069,  272 

1,434,509 

386, 130 
207,  389 
566.973 
118,469 
2,621,983 

320,  414 

1.928.745 

12.  .568 

97.  989 

360.  819 

268.  521 
1.104.007 
688.  060 
87. 075 
174.  941 

6.80.784 

28. 1008 

1. 108.  842 

84.  428 

0.4 

m 

0.8 
1.9 
1.9 

0.6 
1.5 

C) 

m 
0.3 

21.6 
2.4 
0.9 
1.8 
2.4 

m 
1.0 
0.4 

15.4 
0.9 

0.8 
2.7 
1.9 
1.5 
10.1 

4.7 
1.8 
0.9 
2.8 
13.9 

0.4 
1.0 
8.9 
0.2 

9.5 

3.1 
2.5 
0.2 
0.5 
5.1 

1.3 
1.7 
8.1 
3.9 
1.4 

4.4 
1.  I 
3.9 
5.0 

158,  743 

0.6 

Arkansas 

60,  621 

265,014 

81,  273 

160,311 

0.3 
0.4 

Colorado 

0.6 

Connecticut         .           

2.6 

Florida 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 

34,379 

19, 882 
22,  367 
775 
318,803 
48.854 

37 

181.344 

18.  263 

0.1 
0.3 

(B) 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas ._ 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana 

Maine    

1.8 
0.3 

m 
0.8 
0.3 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

843,  746 

4,653 
124, 071 

1.7 

m 
0.4 

6,838 
12.  225 

20,  618 
46 
49, 184 
282.  038 
87, 178 

1,961,809 
26,  777 

0.1 
0.1 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York               

1.1 
0.7 
0.8 

1.8 

North  Carolina...- 

North  Dakota    - 

0.1 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

232.  992 
2.195 

46.  216 

788. 188 
7,021 

"   "l9,"7.59 

113.082 
62,  167 
192,  306 

0.4 

0.4 
1.0 

Rhode  Island 

0. 1 

South  Dakota 

0.3 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

0.5 
0.1 
2.3 

73 
67,  937 

0  4 

Wa'^hington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming    .. 

120,  830 

0.4 

Puerto  Rico                 ..  . 

-^-80 

C) 

Virgin  Islands  -       ----- 

Undistributed  by  state  C-. 

*  Credit  duo  to  return  of  material  to  sponsor  after  completion  o(  project. 

B  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

c"  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  ottiee  projects. 
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T.\BI,E   XIII. .\MOrNT   OF   WP.\    .\ND   SpOXSOHs'   FlNDS   EXPENDED   ON   PROJECTS   OPER.^TED    BV    WP.\. 

Asu  BV  M.VJOR  Type  of  Project — Continued 
Ye.ir  Ending  June  30,  1942 


BV  State 


Division  of  Operations— Concluded 

State 

Highways,  roads,  and 
streets 

Recreational  facilities 
(excluding  buildings) 

Sanitation 

Water  and  sewer  sys- 
tems and  other  utilities 

Other 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Amount 

Percent 

Total.  - --- 

$393, 410, 623 

32.1 

$40,880,833 

3.3 

$10, 598, 786 

0.9 

.$116,645,079 

9.5 

.$29, 801, 414 

2.4 

Alabama 

11,699,614 

2.  981,  261 
11,769,971 

12,  300, 142 

3,  418,  212 

1, 103,  023 
152, 499 
327. 961 

5.  077.  741 

8,  490, 138 

1,954,613 
24.  076,  544 
11,  745,  284 
8, 319,  759 
4,965,931 

12,989,439 

10,  211,  327 

646.  834 

919.  083 

9,124,042 

17,781.002 

9,  316,  334 
8.  090,  351 

13.415.042 
2, 498,  337 

5, 839,  330 

180, 031 

702,  239 

9,665,316 

1,946,466 

23,  334,  514 
9, 690, 143 
2,  302,  448 

26.  453. 339 
8,  741,  882 

2,  524,  348 
29,  726,  212 

809,  686 
5,  793,  946 
2, 102,  403 

11.395.609 

23.158,025 

2,101.950 

673.  481 

3,  565,  663 

2.  082,  316 

13,  971, 169 
7,943,606 

384,  466 

79,  750 

5,  598.  980 

329, 854 

41.4 
44.4 
58.0 
20.0 
25.4 

17.8 
10.2 
5.5 
18.5 
34.5 

29.1 
29.7 
42.4 
46.2 
30.6 

51.0 
44.  1 
10.2 
11.4 
18.3 

40.5 
27.2 
37.3 
34.3 
28.6 

35.3 
16.  0 
15.5 
25.4 
18.8 

21.4 
36.0 
36.1 
43.2 
31.5 

24.8 
37.8 
14.6 
27.8 
30.5 

53.1 
36.6 
24.6 
2,5.4 
29.4 

13.5 
56.2 
27.9 
22.8 

10.5 
31.3 
68.8 

143.  .648 
350 
36.  477 
974.416 
429.  388 

115.  323 
12, 866 
12,  908 
42,  ,636 

196,  142 

92,064 

7,  252,  034 

4,58,  420 

21.5.  428 

1, 040,  773 

61.900 

587.  396 

60.171 

51.  297 

1,  598,  466 

805,  350 

1,  ,608. 985 

82.  603 

2,012.831 

200,  224 

314,671 
111,238 
182,  424 

1,  585,  8,66 
135,  062 

9,  696.  182 
587,  793 
11,6,882 

2,311,815 
365,  038 

111,752 

2,  R66,  913 
222,  200 

63,  216 
117,  926 

284,  477 

1, 086.  034 

96.  224 

25. 306 

61. 372 

3.38,  575 

490.  576 

1.907,811 

3,574 

0.5 
(*) 
0.2 
1.6 
3.2 

1.9 
0.9 
0.2 
0.2 
0.8 

1.4 

8.9 
1.7 
1.2 
6.4 

0.2 
2.5 
1.0 
0.6 
3.2 

1.8 
4.4 
0.4 
6.1 
2.3 

1.9 
9.9 
4.0 
4.2 
1.3 

8.9 
2.2 
1.8 
3.9 
1.3 

1.1 

3.4 
4.0 
0.3 
1.7 

1.3 
1.7 
1.1 
1.1 
0.5 

2.2 
2.0 
6.7 
0.2 

310.  326 
7.982 
17.  745 
7,475 

118,965 

12,244 

78,846 

8,164 

466,  117 

656, 066 

61,  466 

643, 157 

143,  560 

3,371 

312, 032 

143,922 
350, 161 

I.l 
0.1 
0.1 

0.9 

0.2 
5.3 
0.1 
1.7 
2.7 

0.8 
0.8 
0.5 
(*) 
1.9 

0.6 
1.5 

1. 168.  349 
278.  455 
316.  326 

5,  979.  502 
823.  189 

651.  046 
91.623 
671.484 
636. 667 

2,  584, 230 

426.  345 
8.  796.  247 
2,916.828 
1,  694,  635 

947,  662 

1,  016.  692 

1,601,. 864 

92.  818 

685.688 

6. 932,  860 

6,  790,  913 

3,  633,  344 
510,  193 

3,  980,  853 
334,874 

1,881,014 
80,  259 
729,  225 

4,  888,  844 
694,  726 

15,626,772 

1,713,999 

262.  351 

7,  347.  438 
1,  167.  733 

1.398.059 
6,  557,  571 
1,  466.  251 
3,979.394 
467.  644 

1,085.811 
4.  407.  196 
1,  .591, 042 
88,  286 
1,243,615 

2,673,476 
717.090 

3,816,342 
143,  667 

21,111 
247,676 

4.1 
4.2 
1.5 
9.7 
6.1 

10.5 
6.1 

11.4 
2.3 

10.5 

6.3 
10.8 
10.6 
8.8 
5.8 

4.0 
6.9 
1.4 
8.5 
11.9 

15.4 
10.6 

2.3 
10.2 

3.8 

11.4 
7.1 
16.1 
12.8 
5.8 

14.4 
6.4 
4.1 

12.5 
4.2 

13.7 
8.3 
26.2 
19.  1 
6.4 

5.1 
7.0 

18.6 
3.9 

10.3 

17.3 
2.9 

13.4 
8.5 

2.8 
1.4 

4,818 
27,843 
38, 078 

1,  620,  340 
.    24,636 

40, 154 
6,656 
815.  245 
574.327 
396, 247 

68,006 
948.  576 
37, 130 
66,472 
34, 379 

3,  684,  728 

167,  422 

41,212 

466.  398 

2,809,690 

811,967 

671,  776 

210,  798 

1, 157,  386 

57,  296 

121,  910 
7,029 
80,  293 
311,089 
134, 994 

2,  983.  1.60 
147.771 

20. 378 

1,  479.  483 

317,  569 

51,440 
1,  014, 132 

89,  253 

1,  361,  767 

5,993 

23,806 

1,  678,  391 

263,  661 

223,  808 

81,647 

43,  357 

16,969 

529.  494 

6,015 

192 

3, 989.  689 

9,132 

8,522 

0.4 

Arkansas... 

California 

0.2 
2.6 

0.2 

0.6 

Delaware - 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida- --. 

Georgia 

Idaho                  

0.4 

13.8 

2.1 

1.6 

1.0 

1.2 

Indiana                 

0.1 

0.4 

0.2 

Kentucky              .... 

14.6 

0.7 

0.6 

A I  aryland  _ 

5,751 

0.1 

5.8 
5.6 

Michigan 

1.8 

1.9 

Mississippi 

Missouri ._ 

1,  444,  696 

330,113 

6,697 

197, 089 
13,  545 
3,461 

865, 684 
58,843 

623,  Oil 
534.  590 
18,  257 
53.  699 
286,038 

8,166 

465.  935 

63.  736 

506.  476 

167, 414 

5.60.  418 

249. 487 

36.  613 

6.7 
0.8 
0.1 

1.2 
1.2 
0.1 
2.2 
0.6 

0.6 
2.0 
0.3 
0.1 
1.0 

0.1 

0.6 
1.2 
2.4 
2.4 

2.6 
0.4 
0.4 

1.0 
3.0 
0.7 

0.7 

Nevada 

0.6 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

1.8 
0.8 

New  Mexico 

1.3 

2.7 

0.6 

0.3 

Ohio 

2.5 

Oklahoma 

Oregon                

1.3 
0.5 

1.3 

1.6 

South  Carolina 

6.5 

South  Dakota 

0.1 

Tennessee 

O.I 

2.7 

Utah 

3.1 

9.9 

Virginia 

46,  579 

44,  605 
267,433 
77,  743 

0.4 

0.3 
1.1 
0.3 

0.7 

Washington 

0.3 

0.1 

Wisconsin 

1.9 
0.3 

0.1 

Puerto  Rico 

7,061 

(*) 

353, 148 

2.0 

22.3 

Undistributed  by  state  ^. 

1.6 

1.3 

A  Less  than  0.05  percent. 

^  Includes  supply  fund  adjustment  and  central  ot!ice  projects. 


(Concluded  on  n»^xt  pai^e) 
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Table  XIII. — Amount  of  WPA  and  Spon.sor.s'  Funds  Expended  on  Projects  Operated  by  WPA,  by  State 

AND    BY  Major  Type  of  Project — Concluded 


Year  Endinc,  June  30,  1942 


Service  Division 

Division  of  Train- 

Public Work 
Reserve 

State 

Total 

Public  activities 

Research  and 
records 

Welfare  (including 
sewing) 

ing  and  Reem- 
ployment 

Miscellaneous  A 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amoimt 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Amount 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

$328,  598, 595 

5,861,254 

1,  445,  598 

4.954,336 

22.  774.  730 

4,  606.  271 

1.  732. 285 

409.  970 

1.966.037 

5.  422.  830 
7, 669,  430 

1,  267,  423 
25,  201,  423 

6,  6.55,  542 
4.313.9.56 
4.  628,  361 

4.  482.  502 
4. 800.  364 
899.  171 
1.213.395 
12.  781,  706 

11,373,975 
9,641,086 
5, 952. 539 

10,  346,  260 

2,  701,  544 

3,  881,  560 
467.  042 

1.00.1.421 
11,742,623 
I,  640,  744 

30, 602.  510 

7.  441,  334 
1.608,842 

16,  747,  471 
7,  299,  280 

2.010,508 

22, 016,  367 

1,571,828 

4,  532,  700 
1,950,134 

5, 194.  964 

17.832.683 

1.860,242 

778.  377 

4.  248.  931 

4. 069.  666 

5.  765,  623 
7,  163,  488 

691,  056 

10.814 

3.  071.  789 

101,  160 

399,560 

$104.  417.  630 

1,868,510 

597, 993 

763,  711 

9,  571.  229 

1.  207.  272 

670,  288 
224,  653 
454,  876 

1,  539,  946 

2,  070,  264 

397,  589 
9,028,812 

2,  897,  500 
1,381,205 
1,246,071 

1,055,149 

1,  501,  931 
162,  643 
425,  654 

3.  367, 348 

4, 151.  809 
3.  213.  240 

2,  443.  614 

3,  201.  797 
624,  402 

1,  432,  662 
136,  246 

205. 149 

3,  868,  841 
406,  443 

9,  882,  673 

2.  709.  486 
617.  495 

5,  733,  165 
1,  904, 192 

720,  537 

6,  494.  733 

577. 150 
1.  113.  686 

541.625 

1, 038.  420 

4.  456,  218 
649.  789 
260.  739 

1.327.697 

1. 183.  880 

1.  986.  534 

2,  488,  333 
191,  458 

3.212 
364.  247 
26.  447 

139.068 

8.5 

$61.  445,  787 

4.2 

$172,  735,  278 

14.1 

11.8 
10.1 
1.5.2 
17.9 
19.9 

15.0 
7.1 
16.  S 

$29,031,162 

2.4 

$943,  463 

0.1 

-.$3,001,260 

-0.3 

6.6 
8.9 
3.7 
15.6 
9.0 

9.2 
15.0 
7.7 
5.6 
8.4 

.5.9 
11.1 
10.5 

7.  7 
7.  7 

4.1 
6.5 
2.6 
5.3 
6.7 

9.5 
9.4 
11.2 
8.2 
7.1 

8.7 
12.1 

4.6 
10.2 

3.9 

9.1 
10.1 
9.7 
9.7 
6.9 

7.1 
8.3 
10.3 
5.3 
7.6 

4.8 
7.0 
7.6 
11.6 
11.0 

7.7 
8.0 
8.7 
11.3 

0.4 
2.0 
4.7 

21.5 

658, 190 

168,342 

1,110,694 

2,  193,  313 

620,  596 

234,  706 
78, 805 
516,  664 
580,  869 

1,  100, 120 

71,315 
4,  741,  636 
778,  248 
502,  406 
294,  709 

875.  269 

1,070.767 

107.  250 

307,  347 

2,  749, 804 

2, 125, 012 

1, 873, 280 

74, 861 

1,  236,  725 

645,  978 

655,  208 
68,  255 
111,817 

3,  223,  598 
111,602 

6,810,914 
642,  761 
231,406 

2,811,924 
649,  ,506 

281, 198 
3,  950,  220 
205,  884 
160.008 
332.  227 

629.  643 
1.696.006 
174,  749 
218,  130 
600, 051 

410,  191 

290,528 

2,045,765 

71,601 

4,687 
180,  510 

2.3 
2.5 
5  5 
3.6 
4.6 

3.8 
5.3 
8.7 
2.1 
4.5 

1.  1 
5.8 
2.8 
2.8 
1.8 

3.4 
4.6 
1.7 
3.8 
5.5 

4.8 
5.5 
0.3 
3.1 
7.4 

3.4 
6.1 
2.5 

8.5 
1.1 

6.3 
2.4 
3.6 
4.8 
2.3 

2.8 
5.0 
3.7 
0.8 
4.7 

2.9 

2*0 
9.7 
5.0 

2.7 
1.2 
7.2 
4.2 

0.6 
1.0 

3,  334,  5,54 
679,  263 
3, 079, 931 
11,010,188 
2,  678,  403 

927,  291 
106,  512 
994,  497 

514,093 
123.  696 
216.  763 
2.194.033 
381,  247 

82,  223 
39, 168 

166,  642 
619,611 
553,  513 

229,  614 
2,  411,  477 
684,832 
237,  947 
370,  755 

428,  344 

593.  117 

72,  490 

79,501 

996,450 

1,348,068 
634, 064 
620, 128 

789.  486 
169,  594 

281.001 
3,628 
142,211 
763.  493 
196,  786 

2,  543, 015 

261,830 

34,  221 

1,  483, 446 
572,  373 

306,  783 

1,  863,  705 

149.  721 

273.  931 

83.  566 

874.  978 

1,  319,  494 

400, 068 

24,  633 

200,442 

346, 067 

444,  077 

1,  381,  072 

51,549 

170 
406,  723 

l.S 
1.9 
1.1 
3.6 
2.8 

1.3 
2.6 
2.8 
1.9 
2.3 

3.4 
3.0 
2.  S 
1.3 
2.3 

1.7 
2.6 
1.1 
1.0 
2.0 

3.1 

1.8 
2.9 
2.0 
1.8 

1.7 
0.3 
3.2 
2.0 
1.9 

2.3 
1.0 
0.6 
2.5 
2.1 

3.0 
2.4 
2.7 
1.3 
1.2 

4.1 
2.1 
4.7 
I.  1 
1.6 

2.2 
1.8 
4.9 
3.1 

m 

2.3 

18,231 

0.1 

-127,999 
-153,283 
-3,000 
-581,  548 
-291,897 

-222,  498 
-2 

103,  686 
-417.  225 
-506,  225 

-55,020 
-901,602 
-163.031 
-181,919 

-23,  161 

-250,  124 

104,  716 
-95, 191 

-101,550 
573,021 

137,  612 

300,  222 

768 

-311,161 

-92,  814 

-191,974 

4,746 

-6,698 

-61,068 

103,841 

272,  853 
665.  571 
-36.  525 
-335,  666 
177,  363 

-183,259 

257,  585 

78,015 

-30.  356 

17,892 

-270,  374 

-235.  930 

62.  045 

-1.5.384 

-177,749 

-1,532 

23, 166 

-197,371 

-29,  162 

50,097 

466,  071 

186 

-160,428 

-0.5 

-2  3 

Arkansas 

California ,..- 

19,  473 
42,  951 
19,  339 

2S,  132 

0.1 
0.1 
0.2 

0.4 

-0.9 

Colorado _.- 

Connecticut 

-2.2 
-3.5 

l») 

District  of  Columbia  -  - 
Florida 

1.8 

3,302,016  1   12.1 
4,499,046  !   18.3 

20,  563 
36,  742 

14,503 
38,253 
11,457 
13,366 
17.  379 

14.  678 
22,007 
293 
12,849 
33,041 

44,  815 
22,  068 
26.  593 
17. 928 
12.  129 

14.  852 

O.I 
0.1 

0.2 
0.1 
(■>) 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 

(») 

0.2 
0.1 

0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

0.1 

-1.5 

-2.1 

Idaho.. 

Illinois 

798,  519 
11.430,975 
2.  979.  794 
2,  430,  346 

11.9 
14.1 
10.8 
13.5 

-0.8 
-1.1 

-0.6 

-1.0 

Kansas 

3,087,681      19.0 

-0.2 

Kentucky 

2.562,084 

2.  227,  666 
629,  278 
480,  394 

6,  664,  664 

5,097,154 

4,  564.  566 

3.  434. 064 

5.  907.  738 
1,431,164 

1,  893,  790 
252,  .541 
6,88.  455 

4.  6.W.  1.84 
1.022,699 

13,  908,  923 
4, 089.  087 
7,59,  941 
8.  202.  382 
4.  745,  582 

1,008,773 
11.671.414 
788.  794 
3.  2.59.  006 
1.076.282 

3,  526. 891 

11.680.469 

1.03.5.704 

299.  ,508 

2.  321.  183 

2.  476,  696 

3,  488,  461 
2,  629,  390 

427,997 

2.  915 

2,  537,  032 

74,  713 

10.0 
9.6 
9.9 
6.0 

13.4 

11.6 
13.3 
1.5.8 
1,5.1 
16.  4 

11.6 
22.4 
1,5.  2 
12.2 
9.9 

12.8 
1.5.2 
11.9 
13.9 
17.1 

9.9 
14.7 
14.1 
16.6 
16.1 

16.4 
18.5 
12.1 
13.3 
19.2 

16.0 
14.0 
9.2 
26.3 

0.4 
14.2 
13.3 

-1.0 

Louisiana 

Maine...  

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota..  

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana... 

0.5 
-1.5 
-1.3 

1.1 

0.3 

0.9 

(B) 

-0.8 

-1.1 

-1.2 

0.4 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

17, 132 
24,957 
12,  764 

45,  316 
21.  350 
12,296 
17, 082 
11,  267 

15,307 

36,913 

270 

11,  589 
13, 062 

16,946 
45,  856 
23,508 
225 
19,716 

12,  951 

10,  982 

13,  781 

0.4 
0.1 
0.1 

m 

0.1 
0.2 

m 
m 

0.1 
0.1 

m 

0.1 
0.2 

0.1 
0.1 
0.3 
C) 
0.2 

0.1 

m 

0.1 

-0.  1 
-0,  1 

1.0 

New  York 

0.2 

North  Carolina 

2.5 
-0.6 

Ohio 

-0.6 
0.6 

Oregon . 

-1.8 
0.3 

Rhode  Island.    

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota .. 

Tennessee _. 

1.4 

-0.  1 

0.2 

-1.3 
-0,4 

Utah 

0  7 

-0.7 

-1.5 

(») 

0.1 

Wisconsin 

-0.7 
-1.7 

Hawaii 

6.6 

2.6 

Virgin  Islands. 

Undistributed    by 

0.  1 

260,  492 

40.4 

175,  643 

27.2 

61,  662 

9.6 

A  Includes  adjustments  for  excess  of  deposits  in  the  supply  fund  overpayments  out  of  the  supply  fund  and  for  items  in  transit  to  control  accounts 
and  sponsors'  expendituns  for  land,  land  leases,  easements,  and  rights-of-way. 
K  Loss  than  o.d'i  percent. 
c  Includes  su[)ply  fund  adjustment  and  central  office  projects. 

Source:  Work  rrojecls  Admuiistration. 
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REPORT  ON  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WPA  PROGRAM 


Table  XV. — Selected  Activities  on  WPA  Service  Programs,  by  State 

Selected  Periods 


State 


United  States  _ 


Alabama. - 

-\rizona 

Arkansas.. 
California. 
Colorado. . 


Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho 

Illinois.. 
Indiana.. 

Iowa 

Kansas- . 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine..  - 

Maryland 

Massachusetts., 


Michigan. .- 
Minnesota.- 
Mississippi- 

Missouri 

Montana.  __ 


New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota. . . 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 


Oregon. 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota. 


Tennessee- 
Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.. 
Virginia... 


Washington... 
West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


374,  917, 435 


Nebraska 3,980,078 

Nevada 310,985 

New  Hampshire.. 2,608,949 

New  Jersey...- 8,202,391 

New  Mexico 1,368,642 


W^ork  in  sewing  rooms  '' 


Number  of 
garments 
produced 


111,654,901    1.093,203,103    73.003,902 


4,  380,  457 
1,  342,  499 
3,217.227 

29, 024,  964 
6,  560,  529 

2,176,714 
401,278 
1, 023, 003 
8, 116.  392 
11, 283,  824 

983,  802 

21,511,661 

6,  720,  479 

6,112,012 

6,  529, 891 

7,  998, 692 

3,  896, 892 
1,899,527 

1,  674, 919 
31, 033, 878 

5,  596, 235 
7,  599, 948 

4.  542, 928 
8, 646, 021 

2,  610,  578 


29, 894,  557 
9, 099,  173 
2,  546,  361 

16,  907,  361 
9, 072,  663 

1,  949, 555 
35,  699,  615 

2,  706,  705 
4,  681,  251 

2,  673,  395 

3,  468,  321 
30,  308, 838 

1, 905,  443 

809,  Mil 

6, 099,  788 

6,  032,  405 

4,  979, 089 
6,  913.  619 

914, 400 


Number  of 

other 

articles 

produced 


Number  of 
school 
limches 
served  * 


Food  preserving  * 


Number 
of  quarts 
canned 


Number 

of  pounds 

dried 


9, 176, 171 


911.771 

201,369 

1,932,566 

6,  587.  488 

609,  831 

473, 280 

166.  299 

307.  702 

2,  216,  671 

1,288,116 

219, 168 
6,  688, 162 
2. 047,  146 
1,  ,541.  955 

1,  217,  652 

2,  219.  578 
703, 697 
252.  101 
199,  526 

2, 627, 452 

25.  722,  483 
1,  918,  569 

1,  169, 009 

2,  791,  833 
320,  711 

3. 860,  335 
207, 139 
622, 096 

2,153,081 
80,  705 

14,  882, 935 

1, 466, 945 

184, 086 

6, 628. 898 

1,259.535 

687,  405 

3,  605,  249 
453,  724 

1,  209,  586 
467,  626 

3,  906. 047 

1,745,474 

506. 074 

204,  869 

1,007,649 

1, 176,  626 

1, 190,  441 

1. 693.  834 

121,  508 


18.  784.  661 
3,  .540,  456 
14,  340,  574 
49, 606,  027 
21,  259,  133 

1, 475,  981 


9, 136. 888 

19,  636, 251 
61,  975.  551 

6,  833.  748 
26,012.186 
12,320,837 

6. 095, 287 
11.146,072 

8, 215.  4.17 
10,  64.5,  718 
2,216,954 

1,  139,  894 
9,  626.  966 

24. 248,  393 
22, 200,  249 
40.874,0.56 
21.  329,  828 
4,  166,  864 

4,  480, 286 

1,331.060 

355,  614 

8,  694, 435 
6.  370,  664 

196,  385.  552 
56,  754, 422 
3,  894,  849 
38,  3.58, 020 
46,036,898 

9,  744, 683 
10, 036,  661 

668,  191 
72,  688,  638 
11,805,237 

55,  700, 511 
52,  223,  126 

20,  100.  568 
2, 069,  576 

29,  890,  297 

28,  395,  865 
24,  301,  762 
13,  823.  818 

2,  386,  341 


215,  869 

32, 927 

424, 082 

862,  937 

5, 306,  894 


592,  759 
837,  525 

.  793.  314 

'.148,711 

:,  777, 042 

261,  186 

404,  881 

334,  167 
247,  266 


9, 152,  702 

459, 995 

337,  883 

3, 174,  812 

1,791,021 

12,  733 

750,  755 
4,618 


40,450 
3,600 

900. 000 

1,  301,  322 

341,  857 

431,  884 

2, 132,  780 

100,  519 
108,  886 


Ntimber  of 

visits 
made  by 
house- 
keeping 
aides  * 


Enrollment  in 

adult  education 

activities  ^ 


31. 028,  430 


87,  743 


275,  791 
65,  2.60 
32,  798 


23,  662 
65, 916 


984,  971 

1,069 

44 

4.022 

30,  109 
1,399 


10,  890 

139,  701 

490, 075 

955, 806 

50 

3,926 


2,  743, 382 
164,906 

4,  458, 175 
9,  133,  991 
2.221.441 

3.  384. 510 
1, 008,  639 

i 013,  Oil 

970, 092 

631,  388 

111 


543,  792 

570 

19.760 

2, 249, 159 


5,644 


706, 998 
5,318 


2.  264, 635 
141,  479 


20, 738 

1,330 

43,  139 

10,  562 

55 


Natural- 
i7.ation 

and 
literacy 


573,  496 

59,  736 

805,  496 

2, 033.  266 

438,  328 

220. 510 

28,111 

68,  773 

249.  492 

967. 230 

140,  428 
3,971,251 
804.  803 
543,  688 
588,  446 

663,  817 
182. 274 
20,  696 
2,513 
938, 140 

537. 729 
366. 049 
794.  605 
516,  227 
99,  942 

328,  744 
26,  683 


1, 299. 222 
16,  470 

2,  794,  528 

549,  105 

69,503 

2,  009,  898 

1,190,812 

147,  742 

2, 075,  249 

85.  461 

933.  197 

164.291 

691. 959 
1, 956, 100 


12,716 
494,  606 

379, 692 

255, 918 

64,856 

77,  832 


98,646 


6,422 
22 
2,421 
1,072 
1,466 


193 
2.982 
6.130 

15 
2,153 

956 
1,967 

137 

2,865 

6,596 

284 


748 

928 
1.336 
4.218 
3.992 

306 

2,672 
21 


2,691 
1,619 

243 
3,682 

364 
13. 991 
3.171 

136 
768 


996 
80 

2,646 

10, 121 

646 

193 

2,666 

2,869 

2,446 

695 

65 


308.  376 


17,  386 
1,434 
6,644 

18,  506 
8,155 

1,027 

28 

849 

3,301 

5,671 

2,740 
20,  943 
10,  795 
2,662 
1,466 

2,612 

6,034 

.699 

566 

6,102 

1,892 
10, 236 

7.  600 
10, 162 

2,027 

3,516 


7,948 
1,133 

29, 619 
4,028 
3,416 

17.007 
6,  189 

2,699 

24,  790 

512 

629 

3,444 

1,690 
12,  422 
2,863 
3.798 
4.943 

11,936 

11,440 

5,096 

764 


Enroll- 
ment in 
nursery 
schools  ^ 


35,229 


885 
818 
429 
2,080 
706 

297 
608 


1.275 
1,061 

288 
1,342 
376 
571 
188 

697 

416 

89 

613 

2,142 

993 
834 
533 
1,015 
363 

130 

84 
220 
654 
693 

1,518 
699 
443 

1,319 
714 

294 
1,021 
427 
463 
352 

718 
2,739 
387 
320 
742 

737 

1,433 

432 

171 


Attend- 
ance at 
music 
perform- 
ances fi 


2,  423, 217 


Number 
of  health 
institu- 
tions and 
agencies 
a.ssisted 
or 
operated^ 


12, 050 

33,  875 

5,850 

440,  200 

37,  831 

8,963 
5,956 
41,  905 
66,150 
5,931 


148,  678 
58,648 
16, 066 
14, 376 

4,650 

54,482 

3.780 

9.700 

187,  783 

87,  776 
53.  610 
8,470 
71,  434 


66, 731 


2.850 
227,611 


136, 140 


129, 847 
86, 696 

20,  198 
178,  173 
21,317 


7,900 

68,834 

4,304 


14,760 


14,  799 

88, 095 


45 
13 
43 
61 
3 


33 
6 


144 
42 
21 
41 

61 

54 

1 

1 


35 

71 
8 

99 
1 

16 
1 
1 

27 


45 
65 


44 
34 

12 
3 

'15 
1 

20 

73 

1 


*  Cumulative  through  Jime  30,  1942. 
B  During  .Tanuary  1942. 
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T.IBLE     XVI. — Selected     Items     or     Physk  al     Accomplishment    on 

BY  WPA,  BY  State 

Cumulative  through  June  30,  1942 


CoNsTRI  CTION        PliOJKCTS       OPERATED 


Highways,  roads,  and  streets 
and  related  facilities 

Ntimber  of  public  building 

s 

Outdoor  recreational  facilities 

State 

Miles  of 

highways, 

roads,  and 

streets 

(new  and 
improved) 

Number  of 

bridges  and 

viaducts 

(new  and 

improved) 

Number  of 
culverts 
(new  and 

improved) 

Schools 

All  other 

Number 

of 

parks 

(new  and 

improved) 

Number  of 
play- 
grounds 
and  athletic 
fields 
(new  and 
improved) 

Number  of 

New  con- 
struction 

and 
additions 

Reconstruc- 
tion or 
improve- 
ment 

New 
construc- 
tion and 
additions 

Reconstruc- 
tion or  im- 
provement 

and  wading 

pools 

(new  and 

improved) 

United  States 

643,977 

122,758 

1,161.381 

7,797 

31, 092 

30. 851 

52. 078 

7.937 

17.984 

2,045 

Mabama 

20,627 
2,442 
10,892 
11,196 
9,442 

•    4,804 

203 

152 

7,332 

8,939 

4,322 
44, 634 
24,287 
35,471 

19.  747 

13.  597 
4,489 
1,847 
1,343 
4,114 

22,275 
28,107 
15,618 
24, 143 
10,248 

14, 048 
2,031 
1,472 
5,946 
4,123 

9,587 
13,811 

20,  373 
22,  581 
29,118 

4,934 

18,283 

670 

9,948 

18,  780 

34,  610 

31,240 

4,796 

1,628 

7,523 

11,772 

19,  746 
22,  839 

3,847 

10.  077 

320 

5.422 

1.395 

3,368 

317 

41 

1 

1,473 

2,713 

1,218 
11.879 
2,998 
7,102 
1,504 

3,626 

2,111 

232 

237 

318 

708 
1,443 
8,793 
2.264 
2.990 

7,763 
154 
248 
650 

1,740 

875 

720 

1,723 

7,589 

3.692 

430 

2.165 

35 

1.137 

1.303 

5.100 

7.457 

1,206 

584 

645 

1.029 
1,576 
1,042 
1,345 

46.  615 
6.  406 
37.  738 
20.907 
21, 241 

3,612 
45 
75 

7,006 

35,  379 

10,906 
106.  370 

36.  270 
43,  853 

19,  530 

69,  684 
11,315 
4,361 
5,136 
3,567 

63. 087 
30,  608 
24,241 
69,  916 
15.769 

27,  234 
1,194 
4,344 
3,475 
4,185 

16,  553 

20,  633 
16.  733 

51.  802 

52,  165 

9,637 
48,729 
110 
11,423 
11,  193 

53. 891 
33,  719 
12,491 
3,  803 
13,  3R9 

30, 993 
27,804 
19,  201 
4,060 

297 
60 
450 
320 
113 

13 
3 

520 
2!9 
478 
899 
381 

411 

51 

15 

284 

544 

62 

887 
884 
271 
134 

806 
345 
104 
388 
1,363 

1.029 
986 
206 
670 
354 

269 

54 

67 

1,010 

277 

1,055 
1,129 
1,473 
1,  6a9 
1,933 

197 
3,146 

196 
1,460 

198 

541 
319 
209 
107 
838 

495 

1,547 

520 

92 

846 
299 
746 
2.  171 
581 

204 

71 

60 

708 

498 

240 
845 
635 
503 

478 

599 
689 
51 
191 
608 

845 
1.325 
565 
44H 
4-11 

609 
164 
98 
961 
401 

1,415 

777 

505 

1,129 

1,282 

404 

1.  183 

54 

1.242 

303 

354 

1.  195 

385 

39 

343 

737 

967 

1,489 

208 

615 
184 
310 
3,042 
764 

490 
440 
515 
367 
1,499 

131 

2,093 

1,297 

547 

612 

1,617 

bl4 

376 

1,908 

2,470 

1,470 

1,348 

162 

655 

644 

1,298 
93 

126 
2,665 

123 

5.086 
461 
707 

3,964 
623 

394 
2.796 

325 
1.774 

377 

96 

1,584 

537 

219 

1.093 

1.198 
414 

1.814 
252 

31 

16 
44 

458 
119 

156 
23 
97 
155 
131 

41 
560 
360 
247 
170 

31 
28 
36 
63 
316 

323 
345 
29 
192 
100 

187 
29 
42 

367 
34 

576 
97 
139 
558 
124 

88 
354 
34 
72 
107 

85 
18S 
30 
15 
34 

194 
26 

451 
35 

282 
46 
122 
821 
195 

166 
17 
118 
206 
390 

58 

1,107 

396 

204 

224 

160 
198 
60 
162 
642 

492 
497 
113 

840 
240 

132 
43 
69 
586 
131 

988 
534 
249 
844 
2,163 

226 
1,212 

63 
334 

89 

318 
670 
161 
30 
231 

608 
157 
449 
01 

22 

Arizona 

12 
21 

California              

78 

31 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

14 
3 

4 

Florida     1. 

278 
346 

38 
104 
73 

81 
94 

348 
96 
18 
18 
12 

149 
201 
236 
441 
41 

74 
6 

22 

Georeia                

25 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky.. 

Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

s 
145 
73 
62 
58 

26 
19 
4 
9 
85 

50 

Minnesota               _  .. 

29 

Mississippi 

M  issouri 

19 
39 

Montana 

Nebraska, 

Nevada 

New  Uampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico           .  .. 

44 
66 
24 

35 
355 

20 

261 

59 

86 

9S6 

55 
122 

74 

New  York                

261 

33 

North  Dakota          

23 

Ohio               

153 

Oklahoma                   

62 

Oreeon 

14 

138 

7 

704 
106 

191 

432 

36 

11 

161 

67 
9C 
83 
21 

20 

South  Dakota 

15 

17 

Texas                       

88 

Utah        

23 

3 

Virginia    

8 

■Washington 

37 
33 

"Wisconsin 

^\  yoming                   

70 
18 

(Concludt'ti  on  next  page) 
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Table  XVI.--  Selected  Items  of  Physical  Accomplishment  on  Construction  Projects  Operated  by  WPA 

BY  State — Concluded 

Cumulative  through  June  30.  1942 


State 


United  States. 


Public  Utilities  and  Sanitation 


Number  of 

utility 

plants 

(new  and 

improved) 


Alabama.- 

Arizona 

ArkansaS-- 
Califoniia. 
Colorado-. 


Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 


Idaho.. , 
Illinois., 
Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan..  _ 
Minnesota.. 
Mississippi.. 

Missouri 

Montana 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 


New  York 

North  Carolina- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Oregon 

Pennsvlvania   - . 
Rhode"  Island 
South  (^arolina 
South  Dakota. -- 


Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont... 
Virginia — 


Washington..-. 
West  Virginia- 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


33 
23 
24 
182 
75 

33 

12 

5 

31 

58 

46 
212 

86 
109 
148 

62 
79 
1 
38 
73 

181 
172 
50 
96 
33 

130 
10 
12 

138 
41 

250 
136 
88 
249 
120 

22 

136 

5 

66 

59 

14 

164 

29 

4 

23 

66 
24 
151 
22 


Miles  of 
water  mains 
and  distri- 
bution lines 
(new  con- 
struction) 


15.  7,")8 


Miles  of 
storm  and 
sanitary 
sewers  (new 
construc- 
tion) 


184 

IfiO 

56 

1,189 

279 

54 
42 
56 
253 
328 

204 
805 
244 
294 
523 

126 
259 
53 
124 


674 
348 
117 
568 
132 

291 

33 

46 

256 

113 

1,201 

446 

87 

824 

396 

345 

568 

21 

227 

138 

170 
618 
487 
47 
357 


776 
78 

415 
78 


23.708 


Number  of 
sanitary 
privies 
(new  con- 
struction) 


2.  287, 070 


368 

48 

89 

1.106 

224 

262 

60 

12a 

367 
483 

119 
1,792 
666  I 
298 
150 

495 
487 
87 
184 
916 

1,467 
769 
260 
905 
148 

386 
28 
147 
803 
246 

1,601 

641 

83 

2,139 

285 

85 

1,268 

182 

326 

116 

151 
964 
343 
57 
331 

370 

292 

1,044 

48 


34,  867 
23,  362 
53,808 
20.  741 
31.991 

67 
3,525 


32,  558 

55,  577 

19,020 
68,  .185 
99, 964 
11.247 
53.082 

64.  8,15 
59,446 


13,232 
183 

240 

264 

178, 103 

8.441 

17,  121 

38,154 

3,582 

33 

31,582 

19, 410 

839 
152,  796 
32,  101 
69.  796 
93. 257 

17.067 

62. 051 

16 

122.714 

38,818 

230, 428 

74,  498 

28,775 

4 

135, 056 

18.258 

241.  572 

19,696 

6.288 


Airport  facilities 


Number  of  landing 
fields 


New  con- 
struction 

and 
additions 


Reconstruc- 
tion or  im- 
provement 


20 
8 
1 

10 
6 

10 
8 
2 
3 
5 

3 
38 

7 

14 
2 


Linear  feet  of  runways 


New  con- 
struction 


4, 090, 864 


72, 513 
56,  555 
24,995 
252,  651 
179.565 

69,  723 


32,568 
413,529 
123,580 

50,  971 
79, 662 
74,  519 
39. 405 
47.  773 

43. 930 

36. 855 

1.55.  205 

17.685 

67, 185 

130. 923 
54. 591 
57,  727 
53,  273 
57,480 

42, 056 
23.400 
23.500 
39.  778 
79.787 

288,844 

51.  420 
24.  773 
SO.  832 
81,580 

93.  919 
173.161 
2.300 
90.249 
90.  794 

70.  506 
196. 678 
77. 130 
48, 040 
32, 062 

127,953 
27.  750 
81.999 
20.590 


Recon- 
struction 
or  improve- 
ment A 


1.023.771 


900 


Number  of  airport 
buildings 


New  con- 
struction 

and 
additions 


78,460 
24,680 


13,  738 
120,021 
24.300 

4.  300 

3. 058 

7,181 

23, 100 


10,913 
26.500 
2.200 
12.  100 

74.158 

4.800 

32.  521 


49,190 

26.600 
11,850 
8,000 
15.287 
27.200 

22.486 
64,  269 
12.200 
7.296 
9.400 

31,300 
33,684 


1,355 

3,650 
87,092 
15,288 
13,  260 
37,  485 

15. 950 
7.300 
42. 809 
12.200 


1.310 


Reconstnic- 
tion  or  im- 
provement 


44 

5 

8 

201 

31 


28 

3 

1 

386 

116 

16 


208 
43 

1 


501 
20 


1 

2 

1 

20' 

37 

83; 

10' 
1 
2' 

r 
I 


53: 

2 

258 

8. 

3' 

35- 

3 

4= 

4» 

I 

9' 

5i 

Z' 

796. 

6 

1 

16 

8 
2 
5 
3 


A  Includes  surfacing. 
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(Excliiding  tallies  and  charts,  which  are  listed  in  tabic  of  contents  and  aiiiiendix) 


Accessions  to  \A'PA  projects,  20. 
Accomplishments,  physical,  2-3,  41-51. 

War  projects,  9-12. 
Administrative  employees,  37. 
Administrative  expen.ses.  4,  34,  36-37. 
Adult  education   proi^raiu.    \ocaiioTia!   traiiiiiie;   under, 
2,  3,  18,  An. 

See  also  Educational  services. 
Advisory    Commission    to    the    Council    of    National 

Defense,  14. 
Akc  of  WI'A  workers,  31-32. 
Agriculture,  Department  (if: 

Allocation  of  \VP.-\  funds  to  Inircaus  of,  34. 

Cooperation   of  in   survey    nf    aulnmoliile    grave- 
yards. 11. 

Employment  on  A\  l'.\  ]irciji'cts  njierated  by  bureaus 
of,  21,  23. 

See  also  individual  bureaus  of. 
Agriculture  Marketing  .\diiiinst ration.  48. 
Airjjort  and  airway  projects; 

Accomplishments  on,  2,  S,  10.  43. 

Employment  on.  24. 

pjxpenditures  on,  13. 
Airport  servicemen  training  project,  17. 
.Mliany,  New  York.  Washington  ,\ venue  extension,  42. 
Allocation  of  WPA  funds.  33-34. 
Appri)])riations,  33. 

See  also  iMnergency  Kelief  .Vjipropriation  ,\ct,  1942. 
Arbs  program,  2,  12,  2f),  .50- .51. 
Assignments  to  WPA  projects,  numlier  of,  20. 
Auxiliary  shop  training,  16. 
Barnard,  Kansas,  water  system,  47. 
Bedford,  Indiana,  hospital.  47. 
Blind  persons,  provisions  in  ER.\  .\i-i ,  fiscal  year  1942, 

concerning.  21. 
Blind  persons,  training  for,  16. 
Bridges,  viad\icts.  and  culverts.  42. 
Campau    Park.    Craufi    l?apids,    Michigan,    swimming 

po<il,  46. 
Canning  projects,  26,  4S,  49. 
C'ivil  Aeronautics  Administration,  3.  14,  17,  51. 
Clackamas  County,  Oregon.  Wichita  school  liuilding  43. 
Clyde,  North  Carolina,  school  building,  43. 
Columbia  County,  .Arkansas,  school  building,  43. 
Commerce,  Department  of.  21,  34. 
Community  service  projects.     ISee  Service  projects.) 
Conservation  projects: 

Accomplishments  on.  2-3.  43.  49-50. 

Employment  on,  24. 
Construction  projects,  1,  2,  S.  9,  12-13,  23-24,  26,  29, 
41-43,  44,  4.5-46,  47,  49-50. 

See  also  individual  types  of  projects. 
Costs.      (See  rCxpendit tires.) 


Danville.  Kentucky,  .sewage  disposal  jilant,  48. 
Defense  projects.      (<See  War  projects,  l 
Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  Second,  1940.  14. 
De  Kalb  County.  Georgia,  water  works  system,  48. 
Earnings  of  project  workers: 

Amotmt  of,  4,  27,  2S. 

Exemptions  from  schedule.  4.  28. 

Schedule  of,  27. 
Edtication,  United  States  OfTice  of.  3,  14,  17. 
Educational  services,  2,  3,  11-12,  26,  44-45. 

See  also  Library  services;  Nursery  schools;  \'oca- 
tional  training. 
Eighteen-month  employment  jirovision,  21. 
Ellis  County,  Hays,  Kansas,  courthou.se,  50. 
pjinergency  Relief  A])propriation  Act  of  1939,  27,  36. 
Emergency  Belief  .\])])roi)rial  ion  Act,  fiscal  year  1942: 

Balances,   unobligated,   reapprojiriateii   under,   33. 

Funds  ap])ropriated,  33. 

Funds    authorized    for    planning    and    ie\  iew    of 
Federal  agency  projects,  34. 

Restrictions  on  use  of  funds,  34. 

Statutory  limitations  on  administrati\  e  exjieiidi- 
ture.s,  36-37. 

Statutory  limitations  on  ftinds  allocated  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  34. 

Statutory  limitations  on  nonlabor  e\i)eiif!ilureK.  37. 

Statutory  provisions  for  sponsors'  contribuiiuns,  37. 
Employment: 

Of  administrative  persoTinel,  37. 

By  age  of  workers.  31-32. 

A.ssignments  to  WP,\  projects,  number  t)f,  20. 

Average  monthly,  19,  21. 

Eighteen-month  pnivision,  21. 

Fiscal  years,   1.  \'.). 

Hours  of  work,  4.  27.  2S. 

In  .June  1942,  3-4. 

Reductions  in,  4,  19. 

Relation  to  unemploynu'iit,  19. 

Sejiarations    from    ^^'PA    pnijeci-.    nuiuber    of,    4. 
20-21. 

By  size  of  conununity,  19. 

By  .states,  26. 

Total  number  of  dilferenl   wnrkers  since  beginning 
of  WP.^  program,  19. 

Turnover.  20-21. 

By  types  of  projects,  4.  S.  23  26. 

On  vocational  training  ])rojects,  2.  14,  16,  17. 

By  wage  cla.ss,  29-30. 

On  war  projects,  1-2,  4,  7-8. 

Of  women,  17. 

On    WPA    projects    (ii)eraled    by    oth(-r    Federal 
agencies,  21-23. 
Er|ui])ment  and  materials,  3,S. 
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Expenditures: 

Administrative,  4,  34,  ,Sf.   Z7. 

Laljor  co.sts,  4,  38. 

Montlily,  35-36. 

Nonlabor  costs,  4,  3S,  39-40. 

Objects  of,  34,  38. 

Planning  and  review  of  Federal  aKcnc\'  projects,  34. 

Property  damage  claims,  34. 

Sponsors',  4,  12,  33,  37-38,  39. 

By  states,  40. 

Trend  of,  35-36. 

By  types  of  projects,  3S.  40. 

On  war  projects,  12-13,  38. 

On    \VP.\    projects    operated    by    other    Fi-ilerai 
agencies,  4,  12,  34. 

Year  ending  June  30,  1942,  4,  12,  34. 
Farni-to-market  and   other  access   ruads,    W'PA   uoik 

on,  10-11,  42. 
Federal  agencies: 

Allocation  of  WPA  fnnds  to.  34. 

Kmployment  on  WPA  projects  operated  by,  21-23. 

Expenditures  of  WPA  funds,  4,  12,  34. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  7. 
Federal  Security  Agency,  34. 
Federal  W'orks  Agency,  33. 
Feeding  projects,  26. 
Fish  and  Wild  Life  Service.  23. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau  of,  21,  34. 
Forest  Service,  23,  43. 
Funds : 

Allocation  of  WIW  funds,  .3.3-34. 

Appropriated    under    the    ERA    .-Vet,    fiscal    year 
1942,  33. 

See  also  Appropriations,  Expenditures. 
General  Accounting  Office,  funds  for,  33. 
Handicapped  persons,  training  for,  17. 
Highway,  road,  and  street  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  41-42. 

Employment  on,  23,  29. 

Exjjenditures  on,  13,  38. 

Of  importance  to  the  war  effort,  2,  8.  10   11. 
Highland   Park,    Grand   Rapids,    Michigan,   swimming 

pool,  46. 
Hospital  building  projects,  2,  3,  9,  47. 
Hours  worked  on  projects: 

Exemptions  from  statutory  iirovisions,  4,  27. 

Number  of.  4,  27. 

Statutory  provisions  concerning,  27. 
Household  workers'  training  project,  3,  17. 
Housekeeping  aide  projects,  48,  49. 
Hou,sekeeping  clinic  program,  49. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  44. 
In-plant  preemployment  training,  16. 
Interior,  Department  of  the.  21.  34. 
Labor,  Department  of,  14,  34. 
Labor,  expenditures  for,  4.  38. 
Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of,  21. 
Labor  turn-over  on  WPA  projects,  20-21. 
Levering  Hospital,  Hannibal,  Missouri,  47. 
Lewis  and  Clark  Highway,  42. 
Library  of  Congress,  21. 


Library  projects,  2,  11,  26,  45. 

Lincoln  County,  .\rkansas,  schoul  building.  43. 

Lincoln    Park,    Grand    Rapids,     Michigan,    swimming 

pool,  46. 
Malaria  control,  48. 
Materials  and  equipment.  38. 
Metals  Reserve  Company,  11. 

Military  and  naval  establishments,  projects  at,   9-10. 
Music  projects.  2,  12,  26,  ol. 
National  defense  i>rojects.      {See  War  i.rojec.s.) 
National  Guard.  7. 
National  Park  Service,  23. 
National  Youth  Administration,  14,  17. 
Navy,  Department  of  the; 

Allocation  of  WPA  funds  to,  34. 

Employment  on  WPA  projects  operated  by,  21. 

Projects  imdertaken  for.  9.  10.  11. 

Secretary's  certification  of  war  projects  for  opera- 
tion by  WPA,  1,  6-7,  51. 
Nonconstruction  projects.     (See  Service  projects:  "\'oca- 

tional  training:  and  individual  tyijes  of  projects.) 
Nonlabor  ex])enditures: 

Amounts  of,  4,  38,  39-40. 

Statutory  provisions  concerning.  6.  37.  52. 
Nonprofessional  hospital  workers  training,  3,  IS,  47. 
Ntirsery  schools,  2.  12,  26.  44,  45. 
Paris,  Illinois,  gymnasium.  45-46. 
Physical   accomiilishments.      (See   individual   types   of 

projects:  War  jirojects.") 
Procurement  Division.  Treasury  Department,  ERA  act 

funds  for,  33. 
Project  ])rocedures.  51-52. 
Projects: 

Accomplishments,  physical.  2-3.  41-51. 

Approval  procedure.  51,  52. 

Eligibility  of.  51. 

Expenditures  on,  fiscal  year  1942,  4.  12,  ."^4. 

Federal  agency,  financed  with  WPA  funds,  21-23. 

Operation  of.  51-52. 

Sponsorship  of,  37,  51. 

War,  priority  of,  6-7. 

See    also    Employment:    Expenditures:    individual 
tyjies  of  projects;  Sponsors':  War  projects. 
Projierty  damage  claims,  34. 

Ptiblic  activity  projects.      (>S'<'e  .\rts  program;  Educa- 
tional services;  Music  projects;  Recreational  services; 
Writers'  program,  etc.) 
Public  building  projects: 

.Accomplishments  on,  2.  50. 

Emjjloyment  on,  24.  30. 

Expenditures  on,  13,  38. 

For  war  purpo.ses,  2,  8,  9. 

Statutory  provisions  concerning,  6. 
Public  health  projects,  2,  12,  26,  47-48. 
Public  Health  Service,  United  States,  7.  12,  51. 
Pulilic  Roads  Administration,  51. 
Public  utility  projects: 

Accomplishments  on.  3,  47  48. 

Employment  on.  24. 

Exiienditures  on.  13,  39. 

Of  importance  to  the  war  effort,  2,  8,  9. 
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Quartermaster  Corps,  22. 
Recreational  facility  projects: 

Accomplishments  on,  3,  45-46. 
Employment  on.  24. 
Expenditures  on,  39. 
Recreational  services.  12,  26,  46. 
Research  and  records  projects,  2.  12.  26,  39,  50. 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps,  7. 
Salvage  projects,  2,  11. 
Sanitation  ijrojects: 

Accomijlishments  on,  3,  47-48. 
Employment  on,  24. 
Exponditiires  on,  39. 
Of  importance  to  the  war  cfTort.  2,  9. 
Schedule  of  monthly  earnings,  27. 
School  buildings,  2,  3,  43. 
School  lunch  projects,  2.  3,  26,  48.  49. 
Scrap  collection.      {See  Salvage  projects.) 
Separations  of  workers  from  WPA  projects.  4.  20-21. 
Service  projects,  1,  2,  3,  8,  11-12,  13,  23,  25,  30.  39,  44, 
46,47,48-49,50-51. 

See    also     Arts     program:     Educational     servic(!s; 
Pulilic    liealth    jjrojects;    Recreational    services; 
Welfare  jjrojects;  etc. 
Sewer  system  projects.     {See  Public  utility  projects.) 
Sewing  projects,  2,  3,  12,  26,  48,  49. 
Sponsors : 

Expenditures  on  projects  operated  by  WPA.  4.  33, 

37,  39. 
Participation  in  initiation  anil  prosecution  of  pro- 
jects, 51,  52. 
Statutory  provisions  on  contributions  of.  37.  51-52. 
Twenty-five  percent  provision,  4,  37,  51. 
States,  variation  in  types  of  projects  operated.  8,  26. 
Surplus  commodities,  distribution  of,  26,  48. 
Survey  projects,  43. 
Training  of  workers  for  war  indu.stries.     {See  Vocational 

training.) 
Transportation  and  communication  projects,  41-43. 
Treasury,  Department  of  the,  funds  for,  33. 
Turnover,  labor,  on  WPA  i>rojects,  20-21. 
Unemployment,  relation  of  WPA  employment  to.  19. 
United  States  Employees'  Compiensation  Commission, 

funds  for,  33. 
United    States    Office   of    Education,    as    cosjion.sor   of 

vocational  training  projects,  3,  14.  17. 
I'nited  States  Public  Health  Service,  7,  51. 
Veterans,  employment  of,  21. 
Veterans'  .Administration,  21,  34. 
Vocational  training: 

For  airport  sevicemen,  3,  17. 

In  auxiliary  shops,  3,  16. 

Eligibility  for,  14,  15. 

Employment  on  projects  for.  2,  14.  16,  17.  23,  26. 

Expenditures  for,  13,  39. 

Hours  and  earnings  of  trainees.  Hi. 

For  handicapped  persons,  16-17. 

For  houseliold  workers,  3,  17. 

In-plant  preemployment  training  inider,  3,  16. 

For  nonprofessional  hospital  worki  rs,  3,  18. 

Number  of  trainees,  3,  14,  16,  17. 


Vocational  training — Continued. 

Occupations  for  whicii  training  is  given,  15. 

Sponsors,  3,  14-15. 

Statutory  provisions  for,  14,  17,  28. 

Types  of,  14. 

Under  adult  education  program.  2.  3,  18. 

For  women,  3,  16. 
Wage  rates: 

E-xemptions    from    reg\ilar    schedule    of    monthly 
earnings,  28. 

Increases  in,  27. 

Monthly  schedule,  27. 
War  Department: 

Allocation  of  WP.\  funds  to.  34. 

Employment  on  WP.V  projects,  operated  by,  21. 

Projects  undertaken  for,  9,  10. 

Secretary's  certification  of  war  projects  for  opera- 
tion by  WPA.  1,  6-7,  51. 
War  Production  Board: 

As  sponsor  of  .salvage  projects.  11. 

As  sponsor  of  vocational  training  projects,  3,  17. 
War  projects: 

Accomplishments  on.  9-12.  41. 

Certification   of  by   the   War  and    Navy    Depart- 
ments. 7. 

Employment  on,  1-2,  7-8. 

Exemptions  from  statutory  provisions,  1,  6-7. 

Expenditures  on.  4.  12-13. 

Xoncertified.  7. 

Previous  to  fiscal  year  1942.  6. 

Priority  of,  6-7. 

Statutory  provisions  concerning,  6-7. 

Types  of,  8-13. 

For  vocational  training,  8,  14-17. 

See  also   .Airport   and   airway   projects;   Highway, 
road,  and  street  projects:  Service  projects:  Voca- 
tional training  projects. 
Water    supi)ly    system    projects.      {See    Public    utility 

projects.) 
Weather  Bureau,  21. 
Welfare  projects: 

Accomplishments  on.  12.  48. 

Employment  on.  25.  26. 

Expenditures  on.  39. 

See    also     Canning;     Hou.sekeeping    aide;     School 
lunch;  Sewing  projects. 
Wilson  River  Highway,  42. 
Wolf  Creek  Highway,  42. 
Women: 

Employment  of,  30. 

Vocational  training  for.  16. 
Workers: 

Administrative,  number  and  salary  of,  37. 

Age  of,  31-32. 

A.ssignment  of,  20. 

BHnd,  16,  21. 

Earnings  of.  4.  27.  28. 

Effect  of  18-month  provision  on,  21. 

Hours  of  work,  4,  27,  28. 

Number  employed  fiscal  year  1942,  3,  19. 

Professional  and  technical,  29. 
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\\(irkers — Continued.  Workers — Continued. 

Semiskilled,  29.                                   '  Wlerans,  employment  provisions  concerning,  21. 

Skilled,  29.  Wage  classes,  29-30. 

Total  number  since  l)eginnint.' of  WP.\  program.  19.                  Women.  30—31. 

Training,  vocational,  for  war  industries,  2,   14  16.                  See  also  fJmployment. 

Training,  vocational,  other,  17-18.  Writers'  program,  .51. 

Unskilled,  29.  Yards  and  Docks.  Bureau  of,  22. 
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